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ESSAY  I. 


The  Reign  of  J  amzs  I,  from  Ids  Mcession,  to  th^  Guri' 
powder  Conspiracy/. 

A.  D.  1603—1605. 

Xhough  the  Scotish  line  had  foeeo  cut  off  from  the 
succession  by  the  capricious/will  of  Henry  VIII.  and  not« 
withstanding  the  studtbd  reserve  which  4he  late  queen  had 
ever  maintaioed  on  the  subject ;  the  right  of  James  VI. 
of  Scotlanc)  to  the  English  trowp,  founded  on  his  lineal 
descent  fuomi  Margaret  the  eldest  ckugbter  of  Henry  VII. 
was  so  undoubted^  that  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  every  ;eyie.  was  directed  to  him^as  the  future  sovereign 
of  the  realms  Having  been  t educated  in  the  protestant 
faith)  the  prejddices  which  had?  ;operated  so  strongly 
against  bis  royal  pareBt,>did  not  apply  to  himself^ .  ]Np 
competiter  arose  to  cocitest  bis  claim,  nor  did  ^yen  the 
slightest  symptoms'  of  disapprobation  appear ;  oi^  the 
contrary,  all  dafts)^  of>s<M»et.y  manifested  a  disposition  to 
lay:  aside' their  former  jealoilsiesyatti}  cordially  to  receive  a 
sovereign  from  the  hpuse  of  Stuart.     .        .        '   . 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Yet  notwithstanding  the  tranquillity  which  prevailed 
when  James  ascended  the  English  throne^  and  the  appa- 
rent unanimity  with  which  he  was  received,  the  minds 
of  his  new  snlijects  were  bdanced  between  hope  and 
fear  concerning  his  future  administration.  The  Catholics^ 
who  still  fprmed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population, 
cherished  a  hope  that  he  would  be  favourable  to  their 
cause,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  having  received  his 
birth  in  the  bosom  of  their  churchy  his  mother  having 
died  a  martyr^  as  they  suppojsed,  to  their  religion,  and 
the  partiality  which  he  had  shewn,  iii  some  instances, 
to  members  of  that  community.  Yet  their  fears  were 
excited  by  the  strict  presbyterian-  education  through  which 
he  had  subsequently  passed,  and  the  attachment  he  had 
publicly  professed  to  the  reformed  religion.  The  Pari* 
tans  J  who  were  then  exceedingly  numerous,  anticipated 
from  his  early  connexion  with  the  church  of  Scotland, 
the  speedy  accomplishment  of  their  wishes,  by  a  further 
reformation  of  the  English  church,  and  its  more  perfect 
agreement,  bo^i  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  with  that  of 
Geneva,  which  they  oelieved  to  be  more  pore  and  scrips 
tural ;  yet  they  were  not  without  apprehensions  of  his 
want  of  sincerity,  and  of  a  concealed ,  attachment  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  advocates  of  episcopacy  founded 
their  expectation,  that  the  new  monarch  would  maintain 
the  ^clesiflstical  kierepcby  wbiob  famd  been  Bhread) 
e9tff£)isbed  in  England^  on  his  wdl^knowto  prittciptes  ^ 
arbitrary'  power,  arnd  the  divine  ri^li^o£  kings ;  and  on  tkii 
jealousy  with  which,  from  hi^iirst  elbvadon  lo  the  throm 
of  Scolkndj  he  bact  watebed  over  thero3al  .pn3ilogativ|{ 
Vet  thi^  expectiatibn  wa»  checked  by  the  dreaded  isflW 
ence  ef  his  pnesbyteriixty  edveation.  Thua  vibretiij^ 
botween  hope  and  fear,  all  panttes  ftnxiaualy  awaked' Ipl 
futwe  development  of  hmidiaraeHer  and  ^vermtioitk 

-  AsJames  slowly  proceedfedr  from  Edinburgh  to 
new  capital,  followed  by  a.  mioUBfoos  train  of  Seoi  ^ 
/n^las  stud  ehieftflios^  immense  miiititiides  of  hie  Engli 
subjeete  floc^d-  from   distin^  part»  of  the  kingdonii 
greet  hiia  with  cordisi  aocliUB«l9ens«     But,  whether 
eager  ga2e^  aod,  it  m«ry  be,  the:  nide  familiarity  of 
populace  assembled  on  UnS' docasion^  wotiiMkd  tii|r 
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of  the  new  liioiHirtby  6r  ^kether  l»e  was  ioikieiiced  by 
other  and  better  motives^  bo  fiooner  had  he  entered  the 
northern  fxrovinces  of  his  empire,  than  he  issued  a  pro^ 
dbmation,  stricdy  prohibiting  hijs  ftubjects  from  assem- 
UtDg  on  fais  route,  under  the  plea  of  an  apprebeoded 
icm-city  of  provisions.  This  conduct,  so  contrary  to  the 
affainlity  and  courtesy  of  the  late  queen,  proved  the  first 
occasion  of  offence  to  the  English;  which  >ras  quickly 
followed  by  another  measure,  still  more  displeasing  to  the 
higher  orders*  It  had  been  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  to 
ei^ance  the  value  of  titles  of  nobility,  by  distributing 
them  with  a  sparing  hand>  and  conferring  them  only  on 
persons  of  distinguished  merit.  But  James,  at  the  very 
comateneement  of  his  reign^  degraded  them  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public^  by  lavishing  them  with  indiscmni- 
Date  bounty  on  those  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  been 
his  early  and  yet  unrewarded  favourites.  This  proceed- 
iog)  wh^  did  more  honour  to  his  heart  than  his  under* 
standing,  exposed  bim  to  the  ridicule  of  the  wits  of  that  . 
age,  ai^  prov^  an  oqca^n  of  the  most  rancoreue  and 
deeply-rooted  jealousies. 

^  But  whilst  the  king  attached  to  his  court  and  loaded 
with  honoiiray  a  immerqus  train  of  Scotish  favourites, 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  retain  in  office  some  of  the 
aUest  Hiiiissters  of  t^  late  qtaeen^^  eveti  diough  they  had 
beeh  numbered  aitiotig^t  his  personal  enemies.  Cecily 
^iecond.aonof  tbe  late  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  was 
appointed  secret^jr  of  state,  and  successively  created 
Wd  EssiBgdoi^fe,    viscouift    Cranb6rne^^  and  ihayqqis   of 

Adnbary.  The  justly  ^celebrated  mt  Francis  Bacon^  - 
afterwards  -lord  Verutam,  was  entrusted  with  the  g>eat 
seal  9  and  «ir  Edward  Coke,  a  lawyer  of  distinguished 
emiaeoce^  was  constituted  attomey-geimnal.  But  tbere 
^ereeithers  atiiong  the  minieters  of  Elizabeth,  who  bad 
reudered  themselves  so  obnoxious  toiJ[ieking,  a$  to  be 
suddenly  di^miasiedfirom  coin-t  with -evident  marks  of  the 
foftA  di^I^easure;  of  which  unmber  were  the  lordf 
O^aikn  and  Grey,  and  sir  Waiter  Raleigh.  Soon  after 
the  diamiiisal  of  these,  shitesmen,  they  were  appr^henddL 
and  brought  to  trial>  on  the  eharge  of  a  conspiracy  td 
dtth#one'tbe  king^aad  to  confcr  the  crown  oh  lii»  cousin 
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Arabella  Stuart,  So  little  light  has  been  thrown  on  this 
transaction  by  the  records  of  that  age,  that  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  determine  either  on  the  inn<;»cence  or 
guilt  of  the  accused  parties.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after 
a  very  summary  and  illegal  trial,  they  were  all  condemned. 
Three  criminals  of  inferior  rank,  who  had  been  implicated 
in  the  charge  of  high  treason,  were  executed  ;  the  lords 
Cobham  and  Grey,  after  having  been  conducted  to  the 
scaffold,  and  placed  their  heads  on  the  block,  as  a  public 
acknowledgment  that  they  had  merited  the  death  of  trai- 
tors, were  reprieved ;  and  sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  detained 
"  many  years  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  James  after  his  coronationi  was,  the  state  of  religion 
in  his  new  empire.  This  will  be  more  particularly  ad- 
verted to  hereafter;  it  is  only  now  necessary  to  state, 
as  a  matter  of  general  history,  that  a  conference  was 
held  at  Hampton*court,  on  three  successive  days,  be- 
tween several  of  the  bishops,  and  a  select  number  of  the. 
presbyterian  (or  as  they  were  then  called,  puriian)' 
ministers ;  at  which  the  king  presided,  in  person^  and  on 
which  occasion  he  avowed  openly  bis  attachment  to. 
episcopacy,  and  his  resolution  to  enforce  uniformity  of 
faith  and  discipline  throughout  his  empire.  The  part 
which  the  monarch  took  in  this  memorable  conferencie,- 
was  so  gratifying  to  his  clergy,  that  they  immediately 
pronounced  him  to  be  ^^  the  Solomon  of  his  ag^  \^  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  even  affirmed  that  ^'  he  spake 
by  divine  inspiration.-^  But  the  king  aplopted  towards 
his  catholic  subjects^  a  nTore  conciliatory  line  of  conduct* 
He  satisfied  himself  with  expelling  tb^  Jesuits,  on  ac- 
count of  their  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy ; 
while  in  other  respects,  he  professed  to  allow  liberty  of 
conscience  to  his  catholic,  no  less  than  to  his  protestant 
Aibjects. 

The  ne;Kt  task,  which  was  undertaken  by  the  king, 
pj-oved  much  more  difficult  than  the  adjustment  of  the 
religious  differences  which  prevailed  amongst  his  subjects. 
He  wished  to  govern  his  parliaments,  so  as  to  obtain  from 
them  a  recognition  of  his  claims  to 'despotic  authority, 
and  a  liberal  pecuniary  supply.     The  pfincipal  points^  at 
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issue  between  *the  king  and  the  house  of  commons,  re- 
lated to  the  right  of  the  crown  to  interfere  with  the 
election  of  representatTves  of  the  people — the  validity  of 
royal  proclamations,  as  laws— and  the  powei'  of  the  king, 
to  increase  the  rate  of  customs,  to  grant  monopolies  and 
comniercial  charters,  or  otherwise  to  regulate  foreign 
merchandize  at  his  pleasure.  During  the  arbitrary  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  more  popular  government  of 
•Elizabeth,  many  infringements  had  been  made '  on  the 
privfleges  of  parliament,  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 
James  carried  his  notions  of  royal  supremacy  still  higher, 
and  contended  that,  **  as  it  was  considered  blasphemy 
to  dispute  what  God  might  do,  so  it  was  sedition  even 
to  discuss  what  the  kmg  might  do,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power."  But  the  influence  which  the  king  had  ac- 
quired over  his  English  subjects,  was  as  yet  too  slender 
to  admit  of  these  despotic  claims.  So  vigorous  a  resist- 
ance was  made  to  them  by  the  commons,  that  he  was 
induced  to  prorogue  his  first  parliament,  before  the  requi- 
site supplies  were  voted. 

The.  opening  of  the  next  session  wds  rendered  memo- 
rable by  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  atrocious  con- 
spiracies recorded  in  history.  This  was  the  well-known 
Guttpowder  Treason,  which  was  happily  detected  on  the 
night  preceding  its  intended  execution.  The  English 
-catholics,  though  treated  with  indulgence,  found  their 
hopes  of  the  speedy  re- establishment  of  popery  cut  gff^ 
and  that  even  the  liberty  of  exercising  publicly  their  reli- 
gion, was  refused  them  by  the  king  and  his  council. 
They  therefore  meditated  revenge,  and  devised  one  of  the 
most  infernal  plots  that  the  human  mind  has  ever  con- 
ceived. It  was  proposed  by  several  of  the  most  zealous 
lead#B  of  that  party,  to  destroy  at  once  the  whole  royal 
fanaijy,  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  by  placing  a 
mine  beneath  the  house  of  lords,  which  should  be  ex- 
ploded at  the  moment  in  which  tfie  king  was  delivering 
his  speech  from  the  throne.  But  a  few  individuals  were 
privy  to  the  nefarious  design;  at  the  head  of  whom 
weife  Catesby,  a  gentleman  ^  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Northamptonshire;  Percy,  a  distant  relative  of  the  earl 
of  Northumberland;    sir   Everard  Digby,   Rookwood, 
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Grant,  Tresham,  Winter,  and  otfaerj.  Scrupkji  worevt 
first  entertaioed  by  some  of  the  conspirators,  whether  k 
were  lawful  to  destroy  their  caXfaolic  bretlireti^  many  of 
whom  would  be  present,  eitlier  su  attendants  upon  the 
king,  or  as  members'  of  tb«  house  of  peeis ;  but  these 
scruples  were  quickly  refnoved  by  the  sophistical. aigt»- 
ments  of  the  Jesuits,  I'^mond  and  Garnet,  who  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament  of  the  mass  to  dll  the  members  of  the 
league,  and  bound  them  Ic^  a  tremendous  oath  to  inviii- 
]able  secrecy.  Every  thing  seemed,  for  a  tiR»e,r  to  fhvMr 
their  design.  A  cellar  was  found  beneath  the  bouse  -^ 
lords,  which  was  hijed  by  Percy,  and  in  wbtcb  were 
concealed,  beneath  a  heap  of  common  fuel,  thirty-six 
barrels  of  gunpowder.  A  Spanish  officer,  naaaed  G«y 
Fawkes,  of  the  most  determined  courage  and  malignant 
mind,  wiHingly  undertook  the  execution  of  the  plot. 
Others  of  the  conspirators  were  pledged  to  smze  and 
carry  off  such  members  of  the  royal  family,  as  were  of 
too  tender  an  age  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  paf- 
liament.  All  waited  with  the  most  anxious  expectation 
the  day  of  vengeance. 

But  amongst  the  conspirators  there  was  one  who 
could  not  sacrifice  friendship  on  th6  altar  of  bigotfy. 
Ten  days  before  the  anticipated  meeting,  of  parlia- 
ment, a  letter,  without  name  or  date,  was  put  mto 
the  hands  of  lord  Monteagle,  the  son  of  lord  Mop- 
ley^  a  catholic  peer,  the  object  of  which  was  to  dia- 
suade  that  nobleman  Trom  attending  at  the  opening 
of  the  session ;  '^  as  God  and  mad  (it  was  affirmed) 
had  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  the  times; 
and  a  terrible  blow  would  be  received  without  any  one*s 
perceiving  who  hurt  them/*  This  letter  was  comnwrni- 
caled  to  lord  Salisbury,  the  secretary  of  stale,  md  by 
him  handed  to  the  king,  who  is  said  immediately  to 
have  conjectured,  that  it  referred- to  some  contrivance  for 
the  destruction  of  t'6e  parliament  by  gunpowder.  An 
order  was  immediately  given  to  search  the  vaults  beneath 
the  parliament  house,  where  the  train  of  gunpowder-w^s 
discovered,  and  Fawkes  himself  apprehended,  having  in 
his  possession  a  .dark  lantern,  matches,  and  every  other 
reqmsite  for  the  saoguinary  enterprise.    By  his  con- 
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fessioDs,  the  ^Iiole  plot  was  discovered;  Cateiby  and 
Percy  were  killed,  in  an  attempt  to  apprehend  Aem'; 
eight  others  of  the  conspirators  (among  whom  was  Gar- 
net, the  provincial  of  the  English  Jesuits,)  were  executed ; 
aad  several  catholic  peers,  who  were  suspected  of  having 
beea  privy  to  the  plot,  were  fined  by  the  star-chamber 
C(Hirt. 

After  so  decisive  an  evidence  of  the  cruelty  and  trea- 
son of  the  popish  zealots,  it  was  naturally  expected,  that 
the  persecuting  laws  which  bad  been  enacted  in  former 
reigns,  and  still  r^anained  unrepealed,  would  be  revived. 
But  the  knig,  either  desirous  of  shewing  bis  magnanimity 
sad  forbearance,  or  conceiving  that  conciliatory  measures 
vould  be  most  effectoal,  or  impressed  with  the  injustice 
of  charging  on  a  whole  body,  the  offence  of  a  few  in- 
fatuated individttals,  expressed  himself,  in  a  speech  de- 
livered at  the  opening  of  parliament,  in  terms  of  great 
moderatioB,  relative  to  bis  catholic  subjects,  and  avowed 
bis  determination  to  afford  them  protection ;  though  from 
Us  attachment  to  religious  uniformity,  he  still  refused 
them,  in  common  with  the  puritans,  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion. 

Among  the  foreign  operations  that  distinguished  the 
commencement  of  this  reign,  the  most  important  was, 
the  conclusion  of  a  league  with  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
negociated  by  the  celebrated  duke  de  Sully ;  the  objects 
of  which  were,  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  United 
Provinces,  to  restrain  the  ambition  of  the  house;  tsf 
Austria,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  balance  of  pok^ef  j^ 
£(irope.  This  league,  which  was  concluded  towf^s 
the  close  of  the  year  l603,'was  quickly  foilbwecf  tjf  a 
^esty  of  peace  with  Spain,  signed  at  London  on  the 
18th  of  August,  1604;  by  which  treaty  a  war  of  many 
jears'  continuance  was  terminated,  and  England  placed 
ia  a  state  of  profound  peace  with  all  the  European 
powers. 

Ob  the  lacls  stated  in  this  and  the  two  fodowing  Eksays, 
ooDsalt  Bnmet,  Camden,  Clarendon,  Coke,  Fuller,  Sully,  Wet- 
^  WcUwood,  Winwood,  Rushworth's  Collections,  &c.  &c. 
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,  REFLECTIONS. 

.  The  accessiion  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the  throne 
of  Eugland  furnishes  the  first  instance  in  the  annals  of 
our  country,  in  which  a  cliange  of  dynasty  took  place 
without  having  been  preceded  by  domestic  feuds,  and 
followed  by  public  executions.  Torrents  of  blood  were 
shed  during  the  civil  wars  between  the  rival  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster;  and  many  illustrious  victims  were 
sacrificed  on  either  side,  during  the  transfer  of  th^  crown 
from  the  Plantagenets  to  the  Tudors ;  but  at  the  acces- 
sion of  James  1.  the  sceptre  passed  from  the  family  of 
Tudor  to  that  of  Stuart,  with  as  much  facility  as  if  it  had 
descended  from  father  to  son.  This  fact  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  question  of  the  right  of  succesaion 
had  so  long  been  kept  in  suspense,  and  the  timid  dispo^ 
sition  of  Jatnes  vias  likely  to  have  induced  some  enter- 
prising  usurper  to  rob  him  of  his  right.  The  most 
rational  principle,  on  which  to  account  for  this  peaceful 
transfer  of  the  crown,  is,  the  improved  state  of  society 
at  that  period,  arising  from  the  combined  influence  of 
literatut^  and  religion.  For,  if  to  the  former  of  these 
social  blessings  may  be  applied,  the  well-known  seotir 
ment,  ^, 

•'  Einollit  mores,  nee  siiiit  esse  feros,'*-^ 

if  education 

"  Softens  the  manners,  and  the  savage  tames/' 

much  more  will  the  latter,  and  infinitely  more  valuable  of 
these  benefits,  be  foiind  to  possess,  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries,  a  softening  and  refining  quality.  In  proportion  as, 
pure  and  undefiled  religion  prevails,  not  only  will  there 
be  *'  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  but  also,  "  on  earth 
peace,  and  good  will  toward  men." 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  frame  some  apology,  even 
for  the  intolerant  and  despotic  principles  of  James  the 
First.  They  proceeded  partly  from  an  ill-condncted 
education,  and  partly  from  the  inexperienced  age  in  which 
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'    the  mns  of  government  were  committed  to  his  bandar. 
They  were  strengthened  by  the  perturbed,  the  factious, 

1    and  the  divided  state  of  his  hereditary  kingdom,  both 
daring  his  minority  and  subsequently  to   that  period. 
To  dbese  circumstances  may  be  add^d,  his  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, hb  comparative  ignorance  of  the  laws  and .  usages 
of  the  people  he  was  called  to  govern,  and  the  numerous 
precedents  of  uncontrolled  authority,  which   had  been 
set  him  by  his  ^royal  predecessors.     His  unconstitutional 
principles  were  rather  errors  of  the  understanding  than 
of  the  heart — they  proceeded  not  so  much  from  an  innate 
love  of  tyratmy,  or  a  fondness  for  persecution,  as  from  a 
perverted  judgment  and   an  unsubdued   will.     But   in 
whatever  causes  they  may  have  originated,  or  by  whatever 
,  circumstances  they  may  have  been  strengthened,  the  se^ 
quel  of  the  history  Arill  abundantly  prove  that  in  their 
consequences   they  were  highly   prejudicial,   since   they 
gave  occasion  to  a  long-coi\tinued  and  calamitous  struggle 
between  the   legislative  and   executive    departments  of 
the  state,  which  ended  in  the  temporary  subversion  of  the 
monarchy,  and  the  ef  ablishment  of  a  military  /iespotisni. 
How  often  have  the  most  atrocious  crimes  4)een  per-, 
petrated  under  pious  pretences^  and  the   most  sacred 
religious  rites,  prostituted  to  the  vilest  purposes!    Chris- 
ti^n,  as  well  as  pngan  altars,  have  frequently  streamed 
with  human   blood,   shfed  by  infatuated  devotees,   who 
imagined  that  "  with  such  sacrifices  God  wotild  be  well  - 
pleased."    It  was  thus,  that,  when  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
Und  appeared  on  earth,  and  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  con- 

Sired  against  his  sacred  life,  they  attempted  to  shroud 
e  malice  of  their  hearty  with  a  veil  of  hypocritical  devo- 
tion, and,  sought  -to  justify  their  cruel  revenge,  by  a 
Sretended  ^eal  for  God,  and  attachment  to  the  law  of 
foses;  choosing  as  the  fittest  season  for  offering  up 
that  spotless  victim,  the  time  in  which  one  of  their  most 
sacred  festivals  was  to  be  celebrated.  Thus  tooj  the 
earliest  records  of  the  christian  church  inform  us,  that  a 
hand  of  Jewish  zealots  entered  into  a  league,  and  bound 
themselves  by  almost  solemn  oath  not  to  partake  of  food, 
til^  they  had  assassinated  the  apostle  Paul;  whom  they 
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effected  to  consider  as  hostile  to  the  law  of  Mose^,  and 
aiming  at  its  subversion.  In  Kke  manner,  it  wov^l^  4P* 
pear,  that;  some  at  least  of  the  band  of  conspirators,  who  « 
meditated  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  king  and  ps^^ 
liament,  imagined  that  this  copious  libation  of  heretical 
blood  would  be  grateful  to  the  Most  High;  So  blinded 
and  infatuated  were  they  by  their  superstitious  prfijudices^ 
that  they  foupd^no  difficulty  in  persuading  themselves 
that  the  horrible  act  they  were  about  to  perforiU)  wo^Id 
secure  an  eternal  recompence  of  reward.  Ah !  4iow  little 
do  such  persecuting  zealots  know  what  manner  of  spirit 
they  are  of!  How  little  do  they  comprehend  the  true 
genius  of  Christianity,  or  discern  the  character  of  Him, 
whose  name  they  bear!  How  far  are  they  from  having 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  of  his  holy  gospel,  whiK;h 
is  "  full  of  mercy  and  of  good  fruits  I" 

But  the  most  malignant  persecutors  are  subject  ta  His 
controul,  "  who,  bein^  girded  with  power,  stilleth  th^ 
noise  of  the  sea,  the  noise  of  their  waves,  ancl  the  tumult, 
of  the  people/'  With  what  ease  can  he  bring  to  light  the 
hidden  machinations  of  these  sons  of  violence  and  deceit^ 
frustrate  their  devices^  and  turn  their  counsel  into  fool* 
ishness !  4  By  occurrences  apparently  fortuitous,  but 
which  His  wisdom  and  goodness  had  pre-arranged,  how 
often  has  he  defeated  the  projects  of  the  ungodly,  just 
when  they  were  ripe  for  execution,  and  caused  tpeir 
violent  dealings  to  descend  upon  their  own  heads!  WHp 
that  marks  attentively  these  works  of  the  Lord,  these 
mysterious  yet  mighty  operations  of  his  hands,  can  for* 
bear  to  exclaim,  '*  Verily  there  is  «^  reward  for  the  righ- 
teous; verily  He  is  a  God  tliat  judgeth  in  the  earth." 
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ESSAY  II. 

Tke  Reign  of  Jambs  I*  continuedyfrom  the  Gunpowder 
Cottspiraqf  to  the  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 

A.  D.  1605--161-5. 

After  the  ferment  occasioned  by  the  detection  of 
the  gunpowder  plot  had  in  some  measure  subsided,  the 
attention  of  the  public^  and  more  especially  of  the  parlia^ 
meot,  was  directed  to  an  object  which  ha»  aince  been 
happily  accomplished^  but  which,  at  that  tiine^  was  resisted 
by  all  the  force  of  deeply-rooted  national  prejudices. 
From  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne,  it 
had  been  the  most  anxious  wish  of  that  sovereign^  that 
not  the  crowns  alone^  but  also  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland  might  be  united.  He  justly  considered,  that 
many  and  great  political  advantages  might  be  expected 
to  result  from  tlits  projected  union ;  and  particularly^  tliat 
it  would  tend  greatly  to  break  down  the  barriers  of 
national  jealousy,  which  the  hostility  of  former  ages  had 
created  and  strengthened^  if  they  could  be  induced  t^ 
unite  in  forming  one  legislative  assembly,  were  governed 
by  one  code  of  laws,  and  embodied  into  one  empire« 
A  proposition  to  this^  effect  was,  therefore,  made  b^ 
tW  king's  ministers,  both  to  the  Scotish  and  English 
parliaments.  In  the  former  of  these  assemblies,  it 
^as  well  received ;  but,  in  the  latter,  it  vnet  with  a  mQ»t 
determined  opposition.  Notwithstanding  an  eloquent 
defence  of  tlw  measure,  by  sir  Francis  Baeon>  who 
was  theo  solicitor  to  the  crown,  and  a  long  speech 
ddivered  by  the  king  himself  on  the  subject,  addresaedto 
both  houses  of  parliament,  it  was  rejected  by  a  grc^ 
inajority,  and  the  project,  for  the  present,  was  entirely 
abandoned. 

This  refusal  of  the  parliament  to  gratify  the  king's 
vrisbes,  in  an  object  which  lay  so  near  to  Im  heaj^ 
iocceased  the  irritation,,  whieh  bad  previously  existed 
between  both  {mrtiea.    It  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
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sovereign,  so  inveterate  a  dislike  to  parliaments,  that  he 
resolved,   if  possible,  to   dispense   with   their  services. 
Perceiving  that  the  great  object  for  which  they  had  been 
convened   was   abandoned,  and  that,  instead   of  voting 
supplies,  they  were  but  disposed  to  complain  of  grievaocea, 
and  limit  the  royal  prerogative ;  he  determined  to  dissolve 
this  refractory  body  of  senators,  and  charge  his  ministers 
with  the  difficult  task  of  providing,  as  well  as  they  were 
able,  for  the  exigencies   of  the  state.     This  task  was 
rendered  yet  more  difficult  by  the  indiscreet  and  profuse 
liberality  of  the  monareh,  who  frequently  lavished  vftst 
sums  of  money  on  his  courtiers,  at  a  time  when  the  royal 
treasury  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  when  the  operations 
of  government  were  retarded  by  pecuniary  embarrassments.^ 
It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  variety  of  uucoli« 
stitutional  and  most  obnoxious  methods  of  raising  money. 
'New   dignities   were    created,   and   particularly  that   of  ' 
bdronety  which  was  first  conferi^d  in  this  reign,  and  in- 
tended to  hold  a  middle  place  between  the  peers  and 
commoners  of  the  realm.     In  return  for  these  honorary    ^ 
disdnctions,  it  was  usually  expected  that  a  liberal  donation 
should  be  presented  to  the  crown,  by  those  on  whom 
they  were  conferred.     Loans  and  benevolences  (as  they 
were  most  improperly  called)  were  enforced ;   for  the 
proclamations  demanding  them  in  the  king^s  name,  dis- 
tin<^tly  stated,   that  every   one   would    be    required    to 
contribute    according  to  the  amount   of   his  property. 
Monopolies  and  exclusive  charters  were  granted  to  indi- 
viduals or  associate  bodies,  ou   condition  of  receivings 
large  donatives,  or  a  considerable  annual  tribute.     £nor« 
mous  fines  were  exacted  by  the  despotic  courts  of  high 
commission    and    star-chamber,    for    real    or    imputed 
offences  against  the  church  or  state.     By  these  means, 
the  king's  ministers  were  enabled  to  proceed  several  years 
without  the  aid  of  a  parliamentary  supply. 

At  length,  however,  circumstances  arose,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  the. experiment  should  be  again 
made  of  convening  the  Fegislative  bodies.  On  their  first 
assembling  together,  they  were  admonished  by  the  sove- 
reign, to  confine  themselves  to  their  proper  business,  by 
promptly  providing' for  the  exigencies  of  the  state;  and 
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I   oa  no  account  to  call  in  queBtion  the  extent  of  the  royal 

prerogative.  They  were  instructed,  that  it  became  then  to 

I   rely  on  the  wisdom  of  the  king  and  his  council  in  all 

;   public  matters ;  nor  to  interpose  with  their  advii/e,  eicept 

I   when  he  was  pleased  to  desire  it.     Such  language  had 

I   been  tamely  submitted  to  during  the  despotic  reign  of 

I    Henry  VIII.  and  had  even  been  tolerated  during  the  more 

popular  administration  of  Elizabeth,  but  it  was  ill  suited 

;    to  the  taste  of  those  to.  whom  ^t  was  now  addressed.    The 

I   principles  oC  civil  liberty  began  to  be  better  understood ; 

I  many  able  and  distinguished  advocates  of  those  principles 

I  had  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament ;  and  the  tone  of  their 

',   remonstrances  4ind  petitions  to  the  crown  became  conti-» 

[  Dually  bolder  and  more  decided.   The  parties,  since  known 

:   by  the  name  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  then  began  distinctly  to 

^   appear;  the  former,  including  those  who  defended  the 

rights  of  the  people  against  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary 

power;   and  the  latter,  those  who  defended   the  royal 

^prerogative,  against  those  who  were   charged   with  an 

intention  to  subvert  the  monarchy.     The  name,  by  wkicb 

the  advocates  of  civil  liberty  were  then  known,  was,  siaU 

puritans,  to  distinguish   them  from  those  denominated 

church  puritans^  on  account  of  their  disapprobation  of 

the  existing  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

The  preceding  sketch  of  the  state  of  parties,  and  of  the 
disputes  between  the  king  and  parliament,  applies  in  part 
to  a  later  period  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  than  the  date  of 
some  of  those  facts,  to  the  detail  of  which  it  is  now 
necessary  to  return.'  During  the  earlier  part  of  this  reign, 
Europe  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  repose  than  for  many 
past  ages.  The  sanguinary  conflict,  which  had  been  pro* 
tracted  during  nearly  half  a  century,  between  Spain  and  the 
United  Provinces,  was  now  terminated  by  a  treaty,  which, 
secured  to  the  latter  their  independence  and  commercial 
ri^ts.  The  Germanic  league  was  indeed  daily  becoming 
siore  formidable,  especially  after  the  murder  of  the  cele« 
brated  French  monarch,  Henry  IV.  who,  by  his  talents 
and  address,  no  less  than  by  his  valour,  had  opposed  an 
insurmoantable  barrier  to  the  ambition  of  the'  emperor  of 
Germany.  After  that  patriotic  prince  had  fallen  a  sacri* 
fice  to  Uie  iatriguies  of  the  Jesuits,  the  government  of 
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France  £eH  into  the  hands  of  a  superstitious  and  bigoted 
priiice»  Louis  XIIL  who  commenced  his  reign  mth  9 
renewal  of  those  oppressions  and   persecutions  of  die 

Srotestanis  in  his  empire,  which  had  so  often  disgraced 
s  annals.  But  the' English  monarch,  though  by  far  the 
most  powerful  of  the  proCestant  princes,  satisfied  himsdf 
with  coldly  remonstrating  against  these  proceedings, 
through  the  medium  of  his  ambassadors.  This  circiun* 
stance,  together  with  others  which  will  be  hereafter 
related,  gave  occasion  to  die  suspicion,  that  notwith* 
standing  the  zeal  with  w*hich  the  king  had  written  in 
defence  of  the  protestant  faith,  he  secretly  favoured  the 
church  of  Rome. 

Several  years  elapsed  from 'the  accession  of  James 
to  the  English  crown,  before  he  selected  a  favourite; 
though  previously  to  that  period,  he  had  ever  indulged 
in  suoh  partialities.  At  length,  however,  a  Scotisb 
youth,  named  Carre,  who  had  little  to  recomnsend 
him  but  a  fine  form  and  handsome  countenance, 
succeeded  in  securing  and  fixing  the  king's  affection. 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  success,  the  royal 
favourite  passed  rapidly  through  a  series  of  dignities 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  honour.  He  was  first  knighted, 
then  made  lord  of  the  bed-chnmber,  afterwards  appointed 
lord  treasurer  of  Scotland ;  then  created  baron  of  Brans- 
peth  and  viscount  Rochester;  and  finally,  the  earldom  of 
Somerset  was  conferred  on  him.  Having  received  but 
a  limited  education,  and  being  as  yet  destitute  of  an 
experimental  acquaintance  with  mankind,  this  youth  was^ 
at  first,  willing  to  submit  himself  to  the  guidance  of  some 
of  the  ablest  statesmen  and  most  judicious  counsellors  of 
that  day«  Among  these,  he  partLcoIarly  selected,  as  hift 
friend  $md  guide,  the  celebrated  sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
than  whom,  none  could  have  been  found  more,  discreet 
and  wise.  So  long  as  this  royal  favourite  followed  the 
counsels  of  that  eminent  statesman,  be  acted  with  prudent 
eaotion,  and  was  surrounded  by  as  feiw  enemieti,  as  wa» 
possible  to  one,  who  lield  so  envied  a  situation :  butt  Im 
subsequent  conduct  presented  a  melancholy  and disgraoo«> 
fill  reverse. 

For  a  short  time,  the  public  attentioB  was  wUhdrawsi* 
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frpm  thfi  intrigues  of  courtiers  aud  favourites,  which 
make  up  Mie  principal  part  of  the  annals  of  this  reign,  to 
two  eveuts,  both  of  which  \irere  highly  int^eitiiig  in 
tb^mseWes  and  in  their  cpnsequences.  The  one  was  the 
death  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  and  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown,  which  took  place  after  a  very  short  illnesir, 
in  the  18th  year  of  bis  age,  A.  D.  iGlQ,.  The  other 
memorable  event,  (which  qtiickly  followed  the  preceding,) 
was,  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  to  the  elector 
palatine.  The  former  of  tjbese  occurrences  cut  off  M  a 
stroke,  the  fondest  bope^  of  the  nation,  which  w^re  i»ed 
on  Henry,  because;  of  the  many  excellent  qualities  with 
which  his  youthful  character  was  adorned;  and  transferred 
d^  right  of  auccession  to  his  younger  brother,  the  mia- 
guided  and  unfortunate  Charles,  who,  evei)  then,  was  far 
mm  beiqg  a  popular  favourite..  The  strict  morality*— rAe 
literary  and  scientific  attainments — tbe  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm of  the  prince  of  Wales-*«*apd  abova  all,  hiq  awQwed 
^ttacboieat  to  the  prote8ta,vt  faitb^^all  conspired  to 
render  bim  the  idol  of  the  people.  Thf  king  m  said  to 
have  been  extremf^y  jealous  of  bis  popularity;  butwhethar 
this  charge  be  well  founded  or  not,  it  is  c<^rtain  tliat  few 
symptoms  of  regret  appeared  at  the  premfature  decease  of 
this  amiable  prince ;  all  the  courtiers  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  appeariug  beJEore  the  king  in  mouriiing  attire, 
sad  the  nuptial  c^remonief  ^f;  bis  daughter  were  celo* 
brated  at  as  early  a  period  as.  commou  decency  woUld 
permit.  This  latter  event  is  cbie%  interesting  to  us,  as 
faring  given  birth  to  a  royal  line,  the .  priuces  of  y^bkh 
have  now  for  mauy  years  filkd  the  British  tbrpue«  Bi|t 
though  the  ultimate  consequencf s  of  this  marriiig^  have 
been  thus  impprtant,  it  proved  at  tlie  time  .n^ost  unf€»f t^  , 
uatc.  For  scarqely  had  the  festivities  ^nsequeiijt  .i^n 
these  royal  nuptials  ended,  wb^a  a  dispute  arose  betwei^ti 
the  elector  paUtine  and  the  emperor^  rjslative  ta:  ti^ 
crown  pf  Bohet^iiait;  whi^h  emle^  ^^ot  only  in  the  eicelil- 
#00  of  the  elector  from  ai  cro«(n  and  kingdom,  to  which, 
M  doly  elected,  he  bad  a  most  j^t  and  constitutiooal 
cbum;  but  sl&o  in  the  loss  of.  his  own  hereditary  domi- 
nions, and  expulsion  from  the  p^^tinatOji  by  the  troops. of 
hia  more  powerful  r^val*        . ,     . 
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A  train  of  occurrences  now  commenced,  which  were 
so  diBgracefiil  to  the  parties  concerned^  that  they  wduld 
gladly  have  been  passed  over  in  silence,  were  it  not  that 
they  are  necessarily  connected  with  the  general  history  of 
those  times,  and  read  a  most  instructive  lesson  to  posterity. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  late  earl  of  Essex,  having  been 
restored  by  the  clemency  of  his  sovereign  to  the  forfeited 
dignities  and  possessions  of  his  ancestors,  was  affianced 
in  early  youth,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  then  about  thirteen 
years  of  age.  Previously  to  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  the  young  earl 
should  spend  several  years  on  the  continent;  during  which 
period^  a  criminal  attachment  was  formed  between  his 
betrothed  bride  and  the  royal  favourite.  On  his  return, 
the  earl  of  Essex  found-  the  countess  so  improved  in 
beauty,  as  to  have  become  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
court;  but  he  soon  discovered  also,  that  her  affections 
were  given- to  another.  This  discovery  induced  him  to 
listen  wt#i  the  utmost  readiness  to  a  proposition  made  for 
a  divorce ;  which  was  quickly  followed  by  an  intermarriage 
of  the  guilty  parties. 

In  taking  this  disgraceful  step,  the  earl  of  Somerset 
hud  not  only  acted  without,  l)ut  in  opposition  to,  the  ' 
advice,  of  his  tried  friend  and  counsellor^  sir  Thomas 
'Overbury,  who  sought  b^  every  argument  he  could  em: 
ploy,  to  dissuade  him  from  so  perilous  a  measure.  Instead 
of  succeeding  in  his  beifevolent  design,  this  act  of  sincere 
friendship  was  recompensed  with  the  hatred  and  ven- 
geance of  the  guilty  paramours.  A  plan  was  devised  to 
rid*  themselves  of  so  unwelcome  a  counsellor,  which 
proved  but  too  successful.  The  king  was  persuaded  by 
the  earl  of  Somerset  to  nominate  sir  Thomas  Overbury 
his  ambassador  to  Russia.  By  the  persuasion  of  the 
royal  favourite,  Overbury  declined  this  honour ;  and  then 
his  refusal  was  represented  to  the  king  in  so  offensive  a 
light,  that  he  was  committed  to  prison;  where,  after 
having  languished  several  months  in  solitary  confinement, 
he  was  secretly  poisoned,  by  the  artifices  -of  the  countess 
of  Esfiex  and  earl  of  Somerset. 

Nearly  two  years  elapsed  before  the  circumstances  of 
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this  nefarious  transaction  were  brought  to  light.  An 
apothecary's  apprentice,  who  bcid  been  employed  to  mix 
the  poison  administered  to  Ov^rbury,  at  lepgth  disclosed 
all  the  particulars  of  the  murder,  tp  the  king's  envoy  at 
Flushing ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  inferior  accom* 
plices  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed;  but  the 
chief  criminals,  the  earl  of  Somerset  and  his  couutess, 
after  having  been  fully  convicted  of  the  crime,  were  pan- 
dooed  by  their  sovereign.  After  some.years'  imprisonment, 
they  were  liberated,  and  lived  obscurely,  on  a  pension 
allowed  them  by  the  crown,  in  mutual  hatred^  and  exposed 
to  universal  contempt. 


R1SFLECT10NS. 

Nothing  preseiitB  a  more  formidable  obstruction  to 
measures  of  general  utility  than  deeply-rooted  prejudice* 
Not  only  is  it  found,  thatj  in  cases  of  national  interest,  like 
that  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  narrative,  but  also  in  a 
thousand  instances  of  ordinary  occurrence  and  m  Common 
life,  it  operates  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  delay,  the  adop-» 
UoQ  of  measures  of  usefulness :  that  it  renders  personS) 
who  resign  themselves  to  its  influence^  blifid  to  their  true 
interests ;  and  |hat  it  fetters  all  their  movenients,  cramps 
their  exertions,  and  freezes  the  warm  current  of  b^nevo* 
leace  in  the  midst  of  its  course.  The^history  of  education, 
of  science,  and  of  religion,  no  less  than  thai  of  legislation, 
would  furnish  innumerable  illustrations  of  this  remark* 
What  but  this  has  perpetuated,  through  so  matny  ages  of 
intellectual  and  moral  darkness,  the  r^i^n  of  superstition  i 
What  but  this  has  counteracted  for  so  long. a  time  the 
efforts  of  christian  philanthropists  to  abolish  the  odious 
traffic  in  human  bloml  ?  What  but  this  ppposea  difficulties 
to  the  unlimited -circulation  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  to 
the  universal  propagation  of  the  gospel  of  peace  F  It  is, 
however,  consolatory  to  reflect,  that  the  most  inveterate 
prejudices  have  yielded  to  the  force  of  truth ;  and  that 
there  is  an  omnipotent  arm,  whose  resistless  grasp  caQ.al 
once  pluck  up  and  destroy  whatever  obstructs  the  accomr 
plishmeut  ofbts  immutable  desigq^, 
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It  18*  enhappy  for  a  nation  or  any  lesser  portion  of 
ftociefy,  when  those  whose  interests  are  one,  and  wiuw 
e^rts  should  be  united,  are  so  completely  at  variance, 
as  to  counteract  each  other's  designs^  however  benevolent 
and  wise.  The  consequences  of  such  a  systematic  oppo* 
sition  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  prejudicial  to  dl  parties. 
They  may  not  at  the  moment  be  felt  or  apprehendied ; 
but  they  are  not  the  less  certain  in  their  operation,  and 
fetal  in  their  issue.  While  James  and  his  legislative 
assemblies  were  giving  way  to  mutual  recriminations  and 
complaints,  it  is  probable,  the  profoundest  politiciM 
then  living  did  not  anticipate  such  a  cataatrophe,  aa  tfae 
history  of  the  following  reign  will  develop.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  hot  to  perceive,  that  those  calamitous  events 
were  but  the  bitter  harvest  reaped  from  the  seeds  of  con- 
tention, which  in  this  reign  were  so  abundantly  sown. 
Long  since  was  it^  affirmed  by  the  founder  of  our  holy 
religion,  that  ''  a  kingdom  or  a  house  divided  agmtt 
itself  cannot  stand."  How  impressive  a  comment  is  tlie 
history  of  this  and  the  following  rei^n  on  this  ancient  and 
inspired  testimony ! 

.  When  the  same  paragraph  that  records  the  early  deiA 
of  an  amiable  prince,  on  whom  the  fondest  hopes  of  the 
nation  were  fixed,  announces  also  the  marriage  of  another 
branch  of  the  same  family,  the  happy  fruits  of  which  are 
reaped  to  the  f^'esent  hour— scarcely  can  we  forbear  to 
remark,  that  good  and  ill  are  intimately  and  inseparably 
blended  in  the  cup  of  human  life.  At  the  same  moment 
in  which  we  gather  a  flower^  we  are  pierced  with  a  ihorn. 
While  plucking,  as  we  fondly  imagine,  the-sweetest  fruits 
of  {>eace  and  happiness,  some  concealed  serpent  infixes 
a  sting,  that  leaves  a  torturing  and  lasting  wound.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  not  unfrequently  occurs,  that  from 
dispensations  apparently  the  most  adverse  and  calamitous, 
circumstances  unexpectedly  arise,  which  turn  the  curse  into 
a  blessing,  and  substitute  '^  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning) 
Ae  garments  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heliviness." 

Let  the  youthful  profligate,  who  is  entering  on  th€ 
career  of  criminal  indulgence,  which  proved  so  fatal  to 
the  royal  favourite,  contemplate  the  train  of  circumstances, 
which   terminated   thus  disgracefully,  and   tremUe,  lest 
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''  bis  i»if«ty  al^o  ffaould  prove  his   ruin,"    Z<Qt   bim 

Ukehaed,  bow  b«  €Oviet9  an  wla^fi^  or  farbidcleo  pbj^Ql, 

however  feackmUfig  it  may  appear.     Let  bim  beware  pf 

tiqecAag  tbe  admoRitioiis  and  counsels  of  those),  wbo  bave 

proved  themaeli^es  tio^  be  tbe  faithlut  guides  of  bis  youtb* 

Tbeae  were   tbe  rocks  on  wi^ch  t^  ooca  euWed>  but 

afterwards  ^espise^  Souierset  was  dasbed  in  pieces.  Tbat 

fnmd  whose  eouiiaels  woukL  have  aaived  him  from  tgofi- 

uiaj  and  nun,  he  ba«ely   sacrificed   to   the  pride    ami 

leacnge  of  bis  guiitj  asfloaiale«    In&tuated  by  her  .ebarnts^ 

he  even  eoaaeiited  to  beieome  tbe  murderer  of  hi^,  earliest 

aodmost  Approved  friend.    O  !  who  can  conceive  of  ihe 

ivretchednesa  of  ihat  texittence^  which  these  condemned 

criminals  dragged  on  for  many  years;  their  illicit  attacb- 

meat  turned  into  Aie  biUerest  batredi  and  their  yotitbCul 

honours  exchanged  fbr  ebano  and  universal  contempt* 

So  maoifcst  is  it«.tbat  ^^  the  way  of  transjgressors  is  hard/' 

^^  Woe  unto  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with  hipi ;  for  tbe 

reward  of  his  haads  sbaU  be  givea  kirn  V 


ESSAY  IlL 

The  Rdgn  of  Jambs  I.  concluded* 

A.  D.  1615—1626. 

Although  tbe  criminal  conduct  of  the  ekrl  .of 
Somerset  waa  the  principal  cause  of  his  disgrace,  another v 
circumstance  which  occurred  about  the  same  lime^  greatly 
contributed  to  accelerate  bis  fall.  TUs  was  the  introduce 
tisn  and  consequent  elevation  of  a  new  favourite,  who 
•ucceeded  in  gaining  aa  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  the 
^^Kj  equal  to  that  which  Somerset  had  maintained.  A 
youth,  named  George  Villiers,  descended  from  a  respect* 
able  and  ancient  family,  of  polished  manners  and  ex- 
faisit^  beauty,  who  had  just  returned  from  bis  travels  on 
die  continent,  was  placed^  either  by  accident  o^  design, 
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•directlj  opposite  to  the  king,  during  the  perlortnance  of 
n  play  at  Cambridge,  by  the  scholars  of  the  University. 
The  courtiers  did  not  foil  to  observe,  that  the  young 
atranger  attracted  the  notice  of  their  sovereign;  and,  ex- 
pecting to  reap  more  benefit  from  the  elevation  of  a  new 
favourite,  than  from  one  whose  influence  had  already 
declined,  devised  means  of  introducing  Villiers  into  the 
-royal  household.  Tbe  plan  succeeded  to  the  utmost  of 
their  wishes  ;  James  was  delighted  with  bia  hew  cihd>* 
'panion,  whose  sprightliness  and  vivacity  relieved  bis  mind 
from  thd  cares  and  disquietudes  of  government;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  exhausted  state  of  his  treasury,  ho- 
nours and  wealth  were  profusely  lavished,  both  on  Villiers 
and  his  needy  relatives.  This  favourite  also,  like  his 
predecessor,  passed  rapidly  through  all  the  gradations  of 
rank  and  authority,  till  he  was  created  duke  of  Bu^jking- 
'ham,  and  lord  high  admiral  of  England.  In  a  short 
time  he  possessed  such  influence  at  court,  that  all  dig- 
nities, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  sought  and  obtained 
by  his  mediation  or  appointment.  Sp  lavish  an  expen- 
diture, rendered  it  necessary  that  some  new  means  of 
raising  pecuniary  supplies  should  be  devised ;  and  as 
James  was  utterly  averse  from  ^  applying  to  parliament^ 
but  in  the  last  extremity,  he  preferred  to  make  a  bargain  " 
with  the  Dutch,  to  •surrender  up  the  cautionary  towns  ■ 
and  fortresses  of  Brille,  Flushing,  and  Rammekins, 
(which  had  long  been  garrisoned  by  English  ^troops,)  on  ^ 
condition  of  receiving  from  the  government  of  the  United 
Provinces,  a  third  part  of  the  loan  which  had  been 
advanced  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  for  the  entire  payment 
of  which  the  above-mentioned  fortresses  were;  the  stipa* 
lated  pledge.  Into  the  policy  of  this  measure,  which 
some  historians  have  attempted  to  justify,  and  otbei^ 
have  as  pointedly  condemned,  it  is  not  our  present  busi-  ' 
ness  to  inquire.  In  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
English  monarch,  £50,000  pounds  were  too  valuable  an 
augmentation  of  his  .resources  to  be  hastily  refused  S 
-though,  in  receiving  them,  on  such  terms,  he  might  incur 
die  risk  of  a  temporary  loss  of  popularity.  . 

James  had  now  occupied  the  Englirii  throne  upwardi 
,of  thirteen  years,  during  the  wbolp  of  which  period  he 
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had  been  absent  from  his  hereditary  kiugddm.  But  at 
length  he  resolved  to  make  a  progress  to  ScoUaiid^  with 
a  namerous  retinue  of  his  courtiers.'  The  objects  of  this 
jottniey  were  chiefly  ecclesiastical,  and  will  therefore  be 
mca-e  properly  related  in  the  next  essay.  At  present  it. 
is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  the  king  hoped^  by  his 
presence,  to  induce  the  general  assembly  of  Scotish 
mimsters,  to  yield  their  assent  to  certain  measures,  the 
manifest  tendency  of  which  was,  to  establisb  episcopacy 
in  Scotland;  but  the  result  proved  that  his  he^pe  was 
uafounded,  and  the  attempt  in  a  great  measure  fruitless* 

The    following  year,   (I6IB9)  was  signalized  by  an- 

event,  which  more  than  any  other  transaction  of  this 

reign,  involved  the  person  and  government  of  James  in 

!  merited  disgrace.     This  was  the  execution  of  the  unfor*- 

\  tunate  sir  Walter  Raleigh.     It  was^memioned  in  a  former 

!  essay,  that  this  distinguished  statesman  was  involved  witli 

several  others  in  a  charge  of  conspiracy  and  treason  ;  and 

that,  after  barving  been  convicted,  the  execution  of  the> 

sentence  was  delayed,  though  the  condeifxied.  criminal' 

was  kept  ill  close  confinement.     He  continued  a  state- 

'  prisoner  in  the  Tower  more  than  thirteen  years,  diligeiyllj 

I  employed  in  literary  labours,  amidst  all  the  rigours  of 

i  hi&;  protracted  imprisonment.     At  length  public  opinion 

[  b^an  to  plead  powerfully  in  his  behalf.    The  amiable . 

;  prince  Henry,   a  little  before  his  death,  had  expresaect 

i  his  deep  regret,  that  '^  bis  father,  should  have  kept  such- 

i  a  bird  so  long  in  such  a  cage.'*     Many  began  to   con* 

\  aider  his  punishntent  as   not  only  severe,   but  unjpst. 

i  Wbedier  it  were^  that  these  whispers  of  discontent  reached 

tie  ears  of  the  king,  or  whether  he  himself  was  moved 

with  compassion  at  the .  misfortunes  of  one  who  had 

formerly  occupied  sd.  distinguished  a  station  ;^it  is  certain 

dial  m    Walter  Raleigh  wits  iat  length  liberated,'  but 

witbout  receiving  a  pardon  for  his  imputed  offence*     No 

loooer  was  this  veteran  at  liberty,  than  his  adventurous 

ipirit  prompted  him  to  mttir-  upon  a  most  romantic  pro<< 

act,   with  the  hope  of  repfiifing  his  broken  fortunes. 

le  persoaded  the  king,  that  he  knew  of  a  rich  gold  mine 

D  South  America,  and  requited  a  commission,  and  an 

ideqiHM^e  0e^,  to  ^Qable  him  to  \sS^^  possession  of  tbes^ 
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tftasur^s  in  the  naiii6  of  tris  majesty.  No  pro{>oiaI  conk 
have  been  more  gratifying  to  James,  than  tim;  the  earn 
niMsiofi  waa  therefore  immediately  granted^  and  tweln 
merchant  vesselsr  were  speedily  equipped  for  the  v^tgi 
of  ^Kttcotery^  It  is  said,  the  grant* was  clogged  with  t 
condition  that  no  violence  should  be  offered  to  any  <x 
the  ^<>Ionfal  subjecta  of  the  king  of  Spam,  with  wbo^ 
for  reasons  which  will  shortly  be  stated^  the  king  mu 
amtf6tis  to  maintain  a  firm  aillianoe. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  proceeded  with  Im  fleet  to  da 
coaet  tff  Guinea,  and  diapatcbed  some  of  his  smafltf 
veiisels,  tilled  with  troo[b8  and  mititaty  stores^  u^  the  fm 
Ofonooko.  Ere  this  detachment,  vrfaich  was  comnaDded 
by  sir  Walter's^  son,  bad  proceeded  far,  if^  course  VM 
obstructed  by  the  garrison  of  the  small  fortified'  town  (rf 
St.  Thomas^  which  had  been  buiit  on  Ihe  banks  of  tint 
river  by  the  Spaniards.  The  yon»g  warrior,  regardiew 
of  Ae  instructions  received  from  his  saiperiors;  repeOei 
the  assault  with  vigour,  and  at  lettgth  carried  the  fortis^* 
by  storm  J  %lit  having  received,  during  the  fictioii,* 
wottnd  from  a  cannon  ball,  he  pwl  the  forfeiture  of  to 
rarimess  with  his  Ufe»  To  increase  the  ^bagria  tsi 
dii»app((M[Kment  of  the  veteran  cemmander  of  the  ptfB' 
ditibd,  M4ieti  arrived  al  the  phttt  wbert  the  antic^Atid 
gold  mine  was  scrppo^ed  to  be:  sitcrated,  ifee  peHo»,^ 
wbose  information  he  had  reKed,  in^^tead  of  i^mdu  ' 
him*  to  the  spot,  put  aiv  t^ttd  «t>  his  ei^islence^ 
leiss  of  attsiining  the  object  of  bis  sanguine  expiieGtati^y 
sir  Walter  Raleigh  now  became  disspe^ate,  tnd  w<> 
d>^er  have  prosecuted  at  pivattcaf  war£»re  am<M»g 
Spanish  colonies,  or  effiscted  hia  escape  into  France  f  < 
the  officers  and  sailors  unde#  his  ooiftemimd,  tftmn^ 
disappoititmetic  and  mortiffieation  ai  the  k>s»  of  tbtir  ej 

Eected  i>riee,  frustrated  botli  tb^se  deaigtw^  by  m)^ 
ilk  a  prisoner,  and  on  iSi^if  #etm<n  to  Ei^latid;  4»^n 
ing  him  inio  the  bands  of  bis  incensed  scrvereigiy.  'm 
Spanii^h  ambassador,  in  the  mesfn  time,  inv^hed  loaa 
agaikist  so  unprovoked  an  invasion  of  bis  master^i^  tefj 
tbries ;  itttd>  partly  itt  complianee  w4th  thb  wishes  <^ 
Spanish  codrt,  and  partly  instigated  by  p^$fMa\itifi 
AlHit^  the*  king  sigtied  a  if airrtint  #er  the  Mtiluitft^ 
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Rtkigli,  wilbout  furllier  trials  on  the  ground  of  tin 
allied  offencQi  for  which  Jie  bad  alretidy  .suj6Eer«d  a  tedi^ 
oas  laqMriaooaiaiit  of  more  than  fourteen  years*  Raleigh 
labmitted^  to  the  sentenco  with  great  cdlmness  and  rescM 
lutkfi ;  sajFing^  as  be  took  uf)  the  ftxe  with  whkh  be  w^ 
riMMil  to  be  beheaded,  "  this  i^  indeed  a  -sharp  but 
snre  reawdj  for  aU  Aie  ills  of  life/'  He  Was  executed  ki 
Ae  T7di  ye^r  of  hia  age« 

A  considemble  tiime  bc^fore  this  ^veat  took  p)aei»i 
Jaoheffbad  meditated  a.  tnatrimonial  albance  belliveen  his 
soB'Gharksy  the  then  pribce  of  Wales,  aod  the  infanta  of 
Spain.  He  was  prompted  to  this  kn)^tltc  and  most 
BBpopi^  meiasure^  by  a  vain  ambition^  that  the  bdr  to 
has  crown  might  he  nrnfried  to  (he  richest  princess  ill 
Europe.  Ne^cia^ions  w^re  commenced  for  this  pttr* 
pose  between  the  Ekigiibfa  and  Spanish  courts;  but  as 
the  hitter  was  sebretiy  opposed  to  the  measui^  difficul- 
ties were  continuaUy  started/  and  ooncessiotts  lequiredi 
wUck  must  harve  proved  fatal  to  the  prol^tunt  cause  in 
ftiil  kingddm.  But  James  wa»  so  beol  uj^pn  the  attain- 
tmgwt  of  tUs  favourite  object,  tliat  be  detected  not  tbft 
arlificeaof  fhe  oourtis  0S  Madi'id  add  Rome ;  and  suffered 
biAsfllf  to  be  led  cfi  step  by  step^  tiU  almost  every  arlide 
was- conceded)  which  papal  bigotiy  couM  chiim,  or  je«> 
Mtical  priestoriEift  devisei  More  than'  five  yesn*s  were 
eoBsumed  with,  (tiese 'diplomiEitic  arrangecments ;  during 
vAieh  peridc^  either'  eventa  took  iplace,  both  on  die*  €on«> 
taest^  and  in  this  kingdom  )<  to  wbidi  k  is  nteessiiry 
bdeflyta  advert. 

AiBong  ^  foreign  transactiiOBs  of  ibat  period^  the 
flMMl  kileces4iug:  wlis>.  the  espidsion  of  the  elector  paja* 
tine>  sot  only  from  the  ki^gdook  of'Bobeibia^  but  also 
fk&Bfk  faia  bereditary  domioionSj.  by  his  afiubitioiis  aiM 
powerful  mvil,  EerdiasMad  of  Airatriav  From  the  ciroum* 
ifjuarr  nf  the  elector  having  married  t^  {nrin<3ess  ttajNd 
of  Bngiaed;  it  might  have  been  ex^peoted^.  that  James 

I  ypowiA  hav«  made  an  effbrit  to  protect  hia  aon^in-iaw  froin 
otter  nUB^  eapetoially  as  the  prot^stant  kuterest  in  Gei^ 
matiy  was  so  deeply  involved  ih  tho  coitttest.  But  the 
Siixbsb  monai eh  wtis  so  avef  se  frotn  war|»  aad^  pbised'  s6 

I  firm^  a  seliance  upon-  his  diphMnalic  skiU^  that  he  det«r^ 
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mined  rather  to  depend  upoh  the  generosity  of  his  con- 
tinental allies,  for  the  gratuitous  restitution  of  the  ptia* 
tinate/than  to  gratify  the  unanimous  wishes  of  his  subjects 
by  appealing  to  the  sivord.  An  embassy  ^'as  sent  to  the 
Austrian  court,  which  produced  no  other  effect  than 
verbal  discussions,  and  an  exposure  of  the  pusillanimoos 
vanity  of  the  English  sovereign.  In  the  mean  time, 
Gondemar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  amused  James  with 
the  expectation,  that  when  the  marriage  treaty  between 
prince  Charles  and  the  infanta  of  Spain  was  conchided, 
besides  the  immense  dowry  of  the  bride,  the-  palatinate  , 
would  be  restored>  as  a  part  of  her  ms^riage^ortion^ 

Such  ^  was  the  posture  of  public  affairs,  when  the 
king  was  reduced  to  the  mortifying  necessity  of  calling 
together  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  At  the  opening 
ofparliamenty  (A.  I).  1621,)  he  delivered,  as  usual, a 
long  speech,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  define 
the  proper  business  of  that  legi^ative  assembly,  and 
caution  them  against  interfering  with  bis  supreme  autbo* 
rity.  At  tbiiisaine  time  he  acknowledged^  that  he  had 
formerly  erred,  through  an  imperfect  acquaintance  widi 
the  laws  and  tisages  of  the  kingdom  he  had  been  called 
to  govern,  and  from  having  relied  too  implicitly  upon  the 
counsels  of  the  ministers  of  the  .  late  queen.  He  pro- 
fiessed,  too,  a  determination  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  bjs 
son'^in-law,  the  elector  palatine^  with  his  treasures,  his 
crown,  and  Im  life^  if  piirUament  would  furnish  hioi  with 
a  liberal  supply  for  that  purpose.  The  general  tone  of 
this  address  was  such  as  to  conciliate  all  parties,  and  for 
a  short  time,  all  went  on  smoothly ;  supplies  were  voted 
for  the  defence  of  the  palatinate,  and  those  discussiooi 
were  avoided,  which  had  before  proved  so  offensive  to 
the  king.  Some  of  the  ministers  of  state  were,  indeed; 
accused  of  certain  corrupt  practices;  but  these  bbuses 
of  official  authority  were  represented  to  the  king  in  suck 
respectful  terms,  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  investigate 
them.  It  is  painful  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  adding, 
that  amongst  those  who  were  convicted  pf  bribery  and 
corruption,  was  the  celebrated  lord  Bacon,  who  then 
held  die  office  of  lord  chancellor.  Articles  of  impeach- 
ment  were  drawfi  up  agajnst  him,  to  most  of  :¥4iich 
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the  cliauceUor  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  consequefitly  seii- 
tenced  to  pay  «  fine  of  40,000  pounds  to  the  crown,  to 
be  imprisoned  during  the  kirk's  pleasure,  and  to  be  ex- 
dudea  for  ever  from  the  house  of  peers,  as  well  as 
from  all  offices  of  trust  or  dignity.  Lord  Bacon  eur-  _ 
vived  bis  disgrace  about  five  years,  which  were  spent  in 
comparative  obscurity,  and  fully  occupied  with  the  com* 
position  of  those  admirable  philosophical  treatises,  whieb 
bave  since  rendered  bis  nai»>e  so  illustrious. 

The  following  session  of  parliament  proved,  however, 
■ore  stormy  and  contentious.  Th«  commons  were 
offended,  that  no  steps  had  been  taken  during  the  recess 
towards  the  recovery  of  tbe  p^ilatinate.  They  viewed,  with 
tlie  utmost  jealousy,  the  projected  matrimonial  alliance 
wkh  Spain,  as  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  the'  protest- 
ant  establishment  of  this  kingdom.  No  sooner  were 
they  re-assembled,  than  they  resolved  to  present  a  re- 
JQOfistrance  to  the  king,  which  was  forwarded  to  New- 
market, where  his  court  was  the«i  held.  James  refused  \ 
to  «ece^t  it,  and  returned  to  the  speaker  a  thundering 
admonitory  letter,  in  which  he  expressly  tbrbade  the  house 
Id  meddle  with  his  government,  or  any  deep  matters  of 
9tate;  and  parliculajrly  he  prohibited  iheir  interference  with 
his  -'dearest  son's  marriage  to  the  princeKS  of  Spain." 
This  letter  was  quickiy  followed  by  a  petition  from  the 
commons,  accompanied  with  the  remonstrance  which 
had  before  been  rejected ;  to  which  a  reni^  was  made^ 
couched  iai  still  more  vehement  term^  than  vtie  preceding 
Wuer  of  the  king.  A  protestation  was  immediately  ^en- 
tared  upon  the  recoitjs  of  the  house  of  commons,  which 
Ae  kiug  ordered  to  be  erased,  and  immediately  dis- 
ao/ved  the  parliame«it,  without  having  obtained  the  requi- 
lite  supplies. 

In  the  following  year,  (A.  P.  l6M,)  a  romantic  pro- 
ject was  suggested  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  by  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  consequences  of  which  were  more 
important  than  could  at  the  time  have  been  imagined. 
It  wa«  proposed  thstt  the  prince  should  repair  to  Madrid, 
and  endeavour,  by  personal  attentions,  to  secure  the 
afections  of  his  elected  bride,  and  accelerate  the  pro- 
greiy^f  the  trea^.  No  step  could  have  been'  more 
'^     VOL.  >i.  ^  c 
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injudicious  than  this;  since  it  excited  a  hope  in  the 
courts  of  Spain  and  Rome,  that  the  prince  might  be 
induced  to  change  his  religion,  before  the  marriage  was 
consummated.  No  sooner  had  the  prince  arrived  at 
Madrid,  than  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  distinction 
by  the  whole  court,  Battered  .with  long  congratu]at07 
epistles  from  the  Pope,  and  continually  drawn  into  po- 
lemical discussions  with  catholic  prelates  and  Jesuits.  A 
sanguine  hope  seems,  about  this  time,  to  have  beeb  en- 
tertained by  the  catholic  states,  that  ere  long  England 
would  return  to  jLhe  bosom  of  the  Roman  church ;  but 
when  these  expectations  were  at  their  utmost  height,  cir- 
cumstances arose  which  have  ever  been  involved  in  the 
deepest  mystery;  the  result  of  which  was,  to  termi- 
nate abruptly  the  long-pending  negociatign,  and  hasten 
the  return  of  the  prince  and  his  gay  companion  to  the 
English  court. 

But  though  all  hopes  of  the  Spanish  alliance  were 
at  an  end,  James  was  resolved  that  the  heir  to  his 
crown  should  espouse  none  but  a  princess  of  high  degree. 
He  therefore  hastened  to  make  proposals  to  the  king  of 
France,  for  a  marriage  between  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  sister  of  that  monarch,  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  celebrated  Henry  IV.  Here  the  difficulties 
were  fewer,  and  much  more  easily  removed,  than  in  the 
former  case.  The  Pope  refused,  indeed,  to  grant  a  dis- 
pensation ou  any  other  terms  than  those  which  had  been 
conceded  to  th^  king  of  Spain;  but  James  was  too 
intent  upon  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  to  oppose 
any  forniidable  objection,  or  risk  any  considerable  delay. 
iVniqng  other  injudicious  concessions,  it  was  stipulated, 
that  the  children,  which  should  be  born  of  this  marriage, 
should  be  educated  according  to  the  will  and  under  the 
sole  direction  of  their  mother,  till  the  thirteenth  year  of 
their  a^e.  To^the  introduction  of  this  article  into  the 
marriage  treaty,  are  to  be  ascribed  most  of  the  calamities 
which  afterwards  befel  the  house  of  Stuart.  Desirous  as 
the  king  had  been  of  witnessing  the  consummation  of  this 
inauspicious  marriage,  he  did  not  live  to  realize  his 
wishes.  While  the  necessary  arrangements  were  making, 
^e  was  seized  with  a  tertian  ague^  which  quicklj^yvept 
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him  into  the  grave.  He  expired  on  the  27th  of  Marcbj 
1625,  in  the  SQili  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  22nd  of 
bis  reign. 


REFLECTIONS. 

Various,  and,  in  many  respects,  contradictory  are  the 
opinions  which  have  been  fopmed  of  the  public  character 
of  the  monarch,  the  principal  events  of  whose  reign 
have  now  been  sketched.  While  some  have  panegy- 
rized him,  as  **  the  Solomon  of  his  age/'  possessed  of 
every  great  and  good  quaHty,  adorned  with  every  pub- 
lic and  private  virtue ;  others  have  heaped  on  his  memory 
indiscriminate  censure  and  reproach,  representing  him  , 
as  "  a  compound  of  weakness  and  obstinacy,  a  vain- 
glorious pedant,  a  self-willed  despot/ and  a  concealed 
papist."  These  statements,  on  either  side,  partake  more  • 
of  partiality,  or  prejudice,  than  of  truth  and  soberness. 
A  candid  and  unbiassed  observer  of  the  character  an^ 
Bctions  of  this  prince,  would  probably  steer  a  middle 
course,  and,  while  he  found  much  to  censure  and  con- 
demn, would  discern  also  some  qualities  deserving  of 
commendation,  and  reflecting  credit  upon  his  memory* 

Among  the  commendable  qualities  of  this  prince, 
must  be  mentioned — his  love  of  peace-^l^s  clemency  to 
state  criminals — ^nd  his  generosity  to  those  ,who  shared 
his  confidence  and  friendship.  Whether  the  pacific  cha- 
racter of  this  reign  is  to  be  attributed,  (as  his  enemies 
affirm,)  to  the  constitutional  timidity  and  native  indolence 
of  the  sovereign ;  or  whether  it  arose  from  other  feelings 
and  ];>etter  principles,  the  quality  itself  is  of  so  rare 
occurrence  in  the  history  of  princes  and  empires,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  to  advert  to  it  with  feelings  of  satisfaction 
and  delight.  Pretexts  for  war  were  not  wanting;  the 
public  opinion  was  loudly  expressed,  at  several  periods 
of  his  reign,  in  favour  of  martial  enterprise  y  the  ruined 
fortunes  of  his  son-in-law  must  have  furnished  a  powerful 
inducement  to  take  up  arms:  yet,  in  spite  of  ail  these 
ponaiderations,  James  inflexibly  adhered  to  the  pacific 
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system  with  which  he  hid  commenced  hb  reign^  till  k 
liad  almost  concluded,  and  even  then  made  but  a  feebie 
and  heartless  effort  to  recover  the  palatinate  from  the 
Austrian  usurpation.  As  proofs  of  his  royal  clemency, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark^  that  few  and  rare  were  the  instances 
of  capital  punishment,  during  this  reign,  though  perhaps 
there  was  never  a  more  legitimate  occasion  for  the  exer- 
cise of  judicial  severity  than  that  which  the  horrible  gun- 
powder conspiracy  presented.  Almost  the  only  excep- 
tion that  occurred  to  the  exercise  of  ciemeocy  to  political 
offenders,  was  in  the  case  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
this  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  iitSuence  of  ibe  court 
of  Spain,  than  to  the  cruelty  and  iiijustice  of  the  Cnglish 
Baooarch.  The  generosity  of  James  to  his  favourites  aod 
cou,rtiers  knew  no  bounds.  His  urgent  neeesskies,  tha 
difficulty  he  found  in  obiaiuing  supplies  from  puIiaflBenty 
',afld  the  exhausted  state  of  his  treasury, — M  were  inef- 
fectual to  restrain,  within  due  iknits,  his  profuse  liberality. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  political  wisdom  of  such 
,  conduct,  it  undoubtedly  bears  honoui^ble  testimony  to  tke 
kindness  of  his  heart,  and  to  tlie  warmth  of  his  private 
friendships. 

But  if  we  were  to  stop  bei^e,  a  very  incorrect  estimatB 
would  have  been  formed 'of  the  character  of  this  prince. 
He  possessed  other  qualities  of  a  less  favohuaUe  descrifH 
tion,  at  which  it  is  also  necessary  to  glance.  Passing 
over  his  learned  pedantry,  his  fondness  for. pompous  and 
splendid  shows,  and  his  insatiate  thirst  for  flattery  and  np^ 
plause,  as  qualities  comparatively  harmless,  though  :htgygr 
unbecoming  his  high  station — it  must  be  admitted  that  ibe 
wotrst  features  of  his  character  were  despotism  and  bigotry. 
It  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  weakness  and  incapacitf 
alone,  that  the  very  foundations  of  the  Briti&h  constiistution 
were  not  subverted,  and  every  trace  of  civil  iVberty  ob- 
literated and  destroyed.  Never  were  the  claims  of  royalty 
carried  higher  in  theory,  though  tl>e  political  inftuence 
and  authority  requisite  to  carry  them  into  effect  wene  not 
possessed  by  him ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  practical 
failure  was  to  expose  bis  government  to  systematic  Qf>po- 
sition  and  permanent  contempt.  Nor  would  it  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove,  from  the  facts  wlikh  have  been  ailraadj 
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»tited,  and  tkose  \ifaich  wiU  be  introduced  into  the  next 
essaj,  that  amidst  great  pretensions  to  liberality  of  aeutir 
ment,  and  respect  for  tke  rights  of  conscieiice^  Jiunea  was 
a  real  bigot.  Towards  the  catholics,  indeed,  he  seems  to 
faive  majaifested  a  disposition,  at  some  periods  of  bis 
reign,  to  exercise  leiHiy  attd  forbearaitce,  to  suspend  ia 
their  favour  the  persecuting  edicts  which  had  been  passed 
ia  the  preceding  reigu,  and  even  to  have  allowed  them  the 
free  exercise  of  dieir  religious  worship.  Biftt  bis  political 
relations  with  catholic  states  at  those  tiines^  and  the  in» 
fluency  they  had  acquired  over  Iiim,  will  sufficiently  ac* 
coaat  for  these  tenaporary  indufgences.  The  general 
bearing  of  his  speeches,  his  writings,  his  proclamations, 
bis  star-cHamber  prosecutions,  and  all  the  judicial  pr»* 
ceedings  of  this  reign,  tend  to  prove^  that  seldom  has  ^ 
more  deternioed  eaeniy  to  the  r^ts  of  conscietice,  or 
a  nore  intolerant  bigot  occupied  a  throne,  than  the 
first  monarch  of  the  house  of  Stuart  proved  himself 
to  be. 


ESSAY  IV. 


Ort  the  State  of  Religion  in  England,  during  the  Reign  of 
James  I. 

Ths  principles  of  the  Reformation  bad  made  consi* 
rferable  progress  during  the  vigorous  administratbn  of 
Elizabeth.  Many  of  those,  who,  at  the  commencement 
ofber  reign^  professed  the  protestant  faith,  merely  because 
it  was  the  religion  of  the  court,  or  through  fear  of  incurrii^ 
tbe  penalties  to  which  popish  recusants  were  exposed, 
had  gradually  become  convinced  of  the  errors  and  cor- 
raptions  of  tho  church  of  Rome,  and  zealously  espoused 
the  doctrines  and  cBscipline  of  the  reformed  churches. 
Sucb  was  the  state  of  things,  when  Jamas  ascended  the 
Eaglisb  throne.     There  were,  it  ia  true,  many  catholics 

dispersed  through  the  kingdom^  who  still  eherished  the 

« 
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hope,  that  popery  might  be  again  established,  among 
whom  were  not  a  few  of  the  clergy ;  but  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  was  decidedly  protestant ;  and  as  the 
human  i^iind  is  prone  to  extremes,  these  new  converts 
were  now  almost  as  hostile  to  the  rejigion  they  had  pre- 
viously professed,  and  as  desirous  of  exterminating  those 
who  adhered  to  it,  as  they  had  before  been  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  heretios  and  Lutherans.  Amongst  those 
whose  zeal  against  the  catholics  was  most  conspicuous, 
ivas  the  large  and  increasing  body  of  puritans,  whose 
reluctance  to  conform  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  church  of  England,  arose  from  an  opinion  that  many 
of  the  errors  of  popery  were  still  retained  in  her  ritual; 
^nd  who,  with  a  strange  inconsistency,  strenuously  main- 
tained tl\e  impolicy  and  danger  of  extending  toleration  to 
their  cathohc  brethren,  while  they  claimed  for  themselves 
the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  free  eTiercise  of  that 
mode  of  faith- and  worship,  which  they  deemed  most 
scriptural.  • 

It  has  b^en  already  stated,  that  the  deviation  of 
James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England,  inspired  the  puritans 
with  a  confident  hope,  that  the  object  they  had  so  ardently 
desired  would  be  speedily  obtained,  and  that  a  further 
reformation  from  popery  might  now  be  expected  to  take 
place.  That  prince  had  been  educated  in  the  strictest  prin- 
ciples of  presbyterianism.  The  utmost  pains  had  been 
taken  by^his  early  preceptors,  not  only  to  inspire  him  with 
an  abhbrrence  of  the  whole  system  of  popery,  but  also  to 
excite  prejudices  against  protestant  episcopacy,  as  tending 
to  introduce  and  sanction  ecclesiastical  corruptions.  They 
flattered  themselves  that  they  had  succeeded  in  their 
design,  for  the  young  king,  previously  to  his  accession  to 
the  crown  of  England,  had  often  been  heard  to  express 
his  admiration  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  **  as  the  purest 
kirk  in  the  world,"  and  to  censure  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  used  in  England,  as  "  the  English  mass-book." 
This  encouraged  the  body  of  puritans  to  embrace  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  soliciting  his  concurrence  and 
support.  Ere  he  had  arrived  at  the  capital  of  his  empire, 
a  petition  was  presented  to  him,  (signed  by  upwards  of  a 
thousand  puritan  ministers,  and  for  that  reason  designated 
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the  millwary  petition^)  the  object  of. which  was  to  obtain 
''  a  reformation  in  the  church-service,  ministry,  livings, 
and  discipline/'  To  this  petition,  though  .graciously 
received,  no  immediate  reply  was  given. 

The  (Tifferent  neligious  parties,  into  which  the  kingdom 
was  then  divided,  were  not^  however,  kept  long  in  sus- 
pense relative  to  the  principles  of  the  new  monarch.  It 
soon  appeared  that  he .  not  only  preferred  the  episco- 
palian form  of  church  government  himself,  but  was  resolved 
that  all  his  protestant  subjects  should  conform  themselves 
to  his  example.  The  idea  of  religious  uniformity  seems 
as  strongly  to  have  impressed  the  mind  of  this  monarch, 
as  it  had  done  that  ofhis  immediate  predecessor,  and  the 
same  measures  were  adopted  to  enforce  it.  But. previously 
to  putting  in  full  force  the  existing  laws  against  noncon^ 
formists,  it  was  determined  that  a.  public  discussion  should 
take  place  between  the  two  contending  parties,  and  that 
the  king  himself  should  preside  over  the  assembly,  as 
moderator  and  umpire.  The  place  of  conference  was 
Hampton^cDurt :  on  the  side  of  the  episcopalians,  were,  the 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  London,  Winchester,  Durham,  St. 
David's,  Peterborough,  Carlisle,  Chichester,  and  Worces- 
ter, with  eight  deans  and  two  doctors  of  divinity;  on  the 
side  of  the  puritans,  there  were  four  ministers,  viz.  Dr.  Rei-' 
nolds,  Dr.  Sparke,  Mr.  Chadderton,and  Mr.  Knewstubbs. 
The  conference  lasted  three  days,  and  the  king  took  in 
hand  to  answ^  all  the  objections  of  the  nonconformists ; 
^bile  the  prelates  and  clergy,  Tor  the  most  part,  satisfied 
themselves  with  .expressing  their  admiration  of  the  piety, 
the  learning,  and  the  talents  of  the. sovereign,  "  in  whom,*' 
as  one  affirmed,  **  the  offices  of  the  priesthood  and  royalty 
were  once  more  united ;"  and  '^  than  whom,"  as  another 
asserted,  "  a  greater  had  not  appeared  since  the  time  of 
the  apostles.*'  At  the  close  of  the  conference,  the  king 
arose  from  his  seat,  and  said  with .  wamth  to  his  oppo* 
nents,  *'  If  this  be  all  your  party  have  to  object  to  the 
established  religion  of  this  kingdom,  I  will  make  them 
conform,  or  expel  them  out  of  the  land." 

I'he  result  proved,  that  this  was  not  an  unmeaning 
threat,  for  soon  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  archbishop 
Whitgift,  bishop  Bancroft,  (who  had  already  proved  him». 
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•elf  to  be  the  most  determined   enemy   of  ptirkuDisfli,) 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury)  and  promptly  I 
obeyed  bis  instructions    to   prosecute,    in    the  court  of  I 
high  commission,  with  the  utmost  severity  and  rigour,  rit  I 
who  refused  lo  conform,     ficctestastical  history  records'! 
almost  innumerable  instances  of  those  who  were  sentenced  [ 
by  this  intolerant  prelate  to  ruiuoas  fines,  and   long  pro* 
tracted  imprisonment ;  not  for  separating  themselves  hm  | 
the  church  of  £ngiand,  and  forming  a  distinct  sect,  {kt ' 
as  yet  the   puritans  had  not  proceeded  so  far,)  bat  for 
refusing « to  take  the  ex  officio  oath^  aiid  solemnly  avow 
their  approbation  of  what  in  their  eonseiences  they  dis- 1 
approved.     In  two  instances  during  this  reign/  the  kiif 
carried  his  zeal  against  these  reputed  heresies  so  faf,  as 
to  consign  those  who  obstinately  adhered  to  them  to  the  I 
flames.    Bartholomew  Leggatt,  a  native  of  Essex,  acemed  I 
of  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  was  burnt  in  SmithfieH,! 
oti  the  18th  of  March,  I61 1  ;  and  Edward  Whiteman,of  | 
Burton-upon-Trent,  charged  \\4th  no  less   than  sixteen 
heretical  opinions,  was  burnt  at  Lichfieid^  on  the  tltbof  | 
April,  in  the  same  year. 

While  these  severities  were   exercised  by   the  king 
towaA-d  one   portion  of  his  protestant   subjects,  a  re^ 
markable  degree  of  lenity  was  shewn  to  ahotbei',  even 
at  the  moment  in  which  some  of  their  body  were  de* 
tected  in   one  of  the  most  horrible  plots,  tliat  the  huttaa 
mind    has    ever   devised.      The    existing    laws    against 
popish  recusants  M'ere,  in  a  great  measure,  suspended. 
The  king  satbfied  himself,  in  this  case,  with  wielding  his 
pen  rather   than   his  sword,   and   attempted   in   seven! 
tracts,  which  are  still  found  amongst  his  literary  remains, 
to  refute  their  errors  by  proofs  drawn  from  scripture  Stid 
primitive  church  history.     In  this  respect,  his  writings  and 
speeches  were  directly  at  variance  with  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  political  conduct;  for,  (as  bishop  Burnet  has  re- 
marked concerning  him,)   ^^  while    he  was  writing  and 
talking  perpetually  against  popery,  he  was  always  actings 
for  it.'*     The  principle  aim  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
was   to  accomplish  a  catholic  alliance  for  bis   son,  in 
attaining  which,  the  most  impolitic  and  dangerous  con- 
.ceasioBs  were  made  to  the  court  of  Rome.    Nothing 
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but  the  deqid^ci  bo9Ulity  of  parliament  to  that  ro«aaur«r, 
^evented  bim  from  granting  to  bis  catholic  «ubject«^  the 
uorestricted  exercise  of  il^ir  religious  worship;  M'bile 
those  >'bo  wer<i  but  suspected  of  puritanism,  were  sue- 
pend^dy  exeoi|iiiicwicated«  imprisoned,  or  driven  into  exik. 
In  coas^quenq^  of  the  exactions  of  the  court  of  high 
commisaiop,  great  multitude  of  th^  seceder»  fled  \o 
4meFica^  and  luid  tbe  foundat^oo  of  that  flourishing  wf^at^rn 
enpire,  %vbicb  now  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  anuaiiig 
Urn  aatii^ns  of  th^  ^rtb. 

Tbe  reign  of^Jaiues  I«  is  rendered  njetnoruble  as  the 
vra  in  wbieb  th^  present  authorised  version  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  was  completed ;  a  version  ^vhicb  has  indeed  its 
trifling  ii^perfections  and  inaccuracies^  but  yet  M'hich 
exhibits,  to  tbe  present  day,  decisive  evidence  of  the 
U^tfniaiQ.lbe  tal^ntf,  and  the  fidelity  of  those,  to  whom 
the  i^)portaut  task  was  cQiHflded*  That  after  the  lapse  of 
aearli  tw^  centuries,  some  farms  of  e^spression  adopted 
bj  tbeo),  should  have  become,  obsobte,  might  reaspn^blv 
be  fXfeqlQi^ ;  and  tb|it  tlie  progress  since  made  in  biblicfd 
cfiticisiD^  should  b^ve  rendered  some  slight  altenn^tjoriB 
d^irsUe,  it  is  ajap^^asy  to  coo(;eive ;  but  fill  tbiogs  coi»- 
sideredi  scarcely  ^a^)  |oo  great  prsiise  be  given  tp  tb^tfe 
beaefactors  of  tbejr  qouiiMry*  In  I604,  a  commis^ic^ 
was  given  to  (ifty-four  clergymen  of  distinguished  reputa- 
tion for  learning,  to  execute  this  new  version  of  the  sacr^ 
Kriptures.  Qrcumst^njceSy  however,  delayed  its  com- 
pletion till  the  com^ieneement  of  tbe  year  I6079  by  wbi^i 
^W  tbe  number  of  the  Ir^^nslators  was  redi^ced  to  forty- 
^7«a.  .This  iipportaiit  undertaking  was  not  finished  till 
(lie  year  16 1 3,  wbep  the  preient  putboris^  versioQ.  vk^s 
6rit  published^  aciK)mpai)ii3d  with  a  most  flattering  d^d^- 
caiioD  to  tbe  r^ig^ing  monarch*  The  happy  qonsequenoe 
of  this  important  mea#ure>  was,  thai:  copies  of  the  hojy 
scriptures  were .  muUiplied  tbroiighout  tbe  kingdom, 
though,  as  yet,  their  circulation  was  chiefly  con^ned  |o 
the  higher  classes  Qf  society.  Religions  Knowledge  was 
(bus  more  widely  diffused^.and  tbe  clergy,  wbo  had  before 
besn,  i^  ma^y  instan^^^s,  grossly  igiiorant,  became  niMfih 
betier  informed  o»thfe  sMbjecIs  of  their  pMbiic  miniatraiioii. 

Tb^  period  to  whji^  tbisefsay T jsfers  is  ^ko  memorable 
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as  that  in  which  the  reformed  churches  on  the  continent 
were  agitated  by  a  theological  controversy^  which  was 
carried  on  with  unbecoming  asperity  on  either  side,  and 
followed  by  still  more  disgraceful  persecutions.  This 
was  the  dispute  between  the  Arniinians  and  Calviiiists, 
which  originated  in  Holland  about  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  occasioned  the  convocation 
of  the  famous  synod  of  Dort,  in  the  year  1618.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  farther  at  present  into  the  detail  ef  this 
theological  contest,  than  merely  40  state^  tliat  king  James 
became  a  violent  partisan,  not  only  by  writing  in  defence 
of  the  Calvinistic  tenets,  but  also  by  exerting  his  influence 
with  the  government  of  the  United  Provinces  to  obtain 
the  espulsion.of  Vorstius  and  other  distinguished^dvocates 
of  Arminianism,  from  the  offices  they  held  in  the  Dutch 
universities.  Yet  such  was  the  fickleness  of  this  royal 
theologian,  that  in  a  more  advanced  period  of  his  reign, 
he  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Arminians,  and 
preferred  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities  none  bnt 
those  who  professed  their  tenets.  It  is  probable  that  thit 
conduct  proceeded  rather  from  his  hatred  to  the  puritans,  i 
most  of  whom  were  avowed  and  zealous  Calvinists  ;  and 
from  perceiving  that  the  Arminian  clergy  were  more 
favourable  to  his  views  of  unlimited  monarchy  and  eccfe- 
,  aiastical  supremacy,  than  from  any  change  in  his  theological 
creed.  .  '  • 

But  the  great  object  which  James  kept  steadily  in 
view,  from  the  comoyencement  to  the  close  of  his  reign, 
and  towards  the  accomplishment  of  which,  almost  everj 
ecclesiastical  measure  be  adopted  had  either  a  direct  or 
/emote  reference,  was  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  in 
bis  hereditary  kingdom  of  Scotland.  It  has  been  imagined 
by  some,  that  this  was  the  ultimate  object  proposed  by 
the  Hampton-court  conference,  at  which  a  considerable 
number  of  Sfcotish  peers  and  commoners  were  present, 
whom  he  hoped  to  convince  by  his  royal  authority,  if  not 
by  his  logical  arguments.  In  pursuance  bf  this  hia 
favourite  object,  he  prevailed  on  the  Scotish  parliament 
in  16661  to  restore  the  order  of  bishops,  which  had  been 
abolished  at  the  Reformation,  and  annex  to  that  order 
temporalities  of  considerable  value.     A  general  assemblj 
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was  next  convened  at  Glasgow  in  16IO,  in  which  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  resolved,  that  the  bishops  should 
resume  all  their  spiritual  functions,  and  administer  eccle- 
siastical affairs  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  their 
several  presbyteries.  But  the  attainment  of  this  primary 
object  did  not  satisfy  the  king'.  He  was  impatient  also 
to  establish  an  uniformity  of  worship  throughout  his 
empire ;  and,  with  this  view,  proposed  to  the  general 
assembly  of  ministers  in  Scotland  certain  articles,  which 
he  required  them  to  enact  as  a  part  of  the  constitution  of 
their  church.  Little  disposition  was  manifested,  however, 
by  this  clerical  assembly^  to  comply  with  the  king's  wishes. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  fourteen 
years,  to  visit  his  native  country,  not  doubting  that  his 
presence  would  overawe  these  refractory  presbyterians. 
Previously  to  his  arrival^  the  royal  chapel  at  Holyrood- 
house  was  splendidly  fitted  upj  and  made  to  resemble,  as 
neady  as  possible,  an  English  cathedral*  This  was  a 
sufficient  signal  to  the  opponents  of  episcopacy  in  thsit 
kingdom  of  the  design  meditated  by  the  king,  and  served 
to  place  them  more  effectually  on  their  guard.  On  his 
arrival,  the  king  assumed  a  more  authoritative  tone, 
affirmed  'that  it  was  a  part  of  his  prerogative  to  order 
the  external  discipline  of  the  churchy  and  insisted  upon  th^e 
immediate  adoption  of  the  articles.  A  general  assembly 
met  for  this  purpose  at  Perth  in  I6I8,  at  whicl)  the  con- 
tested articles  were  carried  with  great  difficulty,  though 
very  few  of  the  Scotish  clergy  could  afterwards  be 
induced  to  act  upon  them.  The  unjust  and  arbitrary 
means  by  which  this  obnoxious  measure  had  been  carried, 
gave  great  offence  even  to  those  who  had  been  most 
warmly  attached  to  the  person  and  goverhment  of  James, 
and  sowed  the  seeds  of  tdose  civil  dissensions^  which 
afterwards  produced  such  fatal  consequences. 

After  havjng  obtained  rather  an  apparent  than  a  real 
triumph,  the  king  returned  to  London,  and  on  his  way 
thither,  issued  a  proclamation,  commonly  designated  ^'  the 
Book  of  Sports,"  which  3anctioned  all  kinds  of  amuse- 
ments and  pastimes  on  the  Lord's-day^  after  the  conclusion 
of  public  worship.  This  measure,  which  was  chiefly 
intended  as  a  test,  by  which  to  discover  the  puritan  clergy 
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who  Still  lurked  within  the  church,  and  officiated  at  her 
altars,  was  disapproved  by  many  who  were  far  from  being 
infected  with  that  heresy.  Among  others.  Dr.  Abbott, 
the  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  openly  protested 
against  it,  but  without  effect.  So  far  from  revoking  Ah  . 
indecent  proclamation,  the  king  enjoined  all  the  officiatifig 
clergy  to  read  it  publicly  in  their  cburehes,  and  threatened 
all  who  disobeyed  with  a  prosecution  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts. 

During  ihe  reign  of  James  I.  many  divines  of  emineot 
piety  and  learning  graced  both  the  English,  and  Scoti^ 
churches,  whom  it  would  now  be  tedious  to  enumerate.- 
Not  a  few  of  these  have  left  behind  them  valuable  memo- 
rials, which,  however  deficient  in  taste,  and  unsuited  to 
the  refinement  of  modern  ears,  can  scarcely  be  read 
without  edification,  and  will  probably  descend  to  remote 
posterity.  Unhappy  as  were  the  divisions  of  that  day, 
and  fierce  as  were  the  contentions  of  angry  polemics^  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  truth  was  elicited,  thskt  errors 
were  exposed,  and  icnowledge  increased,  by  ifaeir  profouad, 
though  inharmonious  discussions. 

V  •  Burnetts  History  of  bis  own  Times.  Calderwood's  Histsry 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Milton*S  Prose  Work*.  Neal's  Hist. 
Of  the  Puritans.    Hist,  of  the  Remonstrants  and  Synod  of  l)ort.  • 


HEFLECTIONS. 


It  is  painful  to  observe  how  litde  the  spiiit  of  Chrtf' 
tiauity  had  diffused  teself,  at  the  period  to  which  tk^ 
preceding  essay  refers,  among  those  who  professed  to 
have  received  it  in  its  most  uocorrupted  form.  Nothing 
better  could  have  been  anticipated  from  fugan  Rome) 
than  that  she  should  hate  deluged  the  temples  .attd  ata^ 
of  Christianity  scattered  through  her  vast  empire^  with  the 
\  hlood  df  thousands  of  holy  maityrs  and  confessors.  Nor 
can  we  greatly  wonder  diat  p^ipaV  Rome  should  h«*^ 
followed  up  her  avowed  principles  of  iiUoleranee^  ^y 
anathematizing,  torturing,  and  consiguiMg  lo  the  HaH^; 
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ill  those  v/hq  refused  to.  submit  to  her  usurped  authoritj(. 
But  bow  lamentable  is  it  to   contempkte   protestauls 
ttriving  with   protdstants — to   perceive,  that  no   soQuer 
bad  these  children  of  the  Reformation  sbakeii  off  the 
anticbristian  >'oke  under  which  their  fathers  had  groaned 
for  maoj  ages,  than  they  attempted   to    bind   on   each 
other's  neck  a  yoke  scarcely  less  oppressive  aad  unjuAt. 
It  is,  however,  a  cause  of  unfeigned  thankfulniess^  th»t  in 
later  years,  and  more  especially  in  the  present  day,  the 
pacific  spirit  of  the  gospel  seems  to  have  diffused  itself 
through  so  great  a  portion  of  Christendom,  that  perseou- 
tioo  is  almost  unknown,  and  that  the  rights  of  conscience 
are  held  sacred  by  the  far  greater  part  of  the  princes  and 
rulers  oi  the  earth.     Happy  omen  of  that  period  when  they 
shall  no  more  ^*  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  God's  holy  mountain !" 
la  reviewing  former  periods  of  our  naticmai  history^  we 
have  seen  lear^iiag  and  talents^  influence  and  authority, 
prostituted  to  the  vilest  of  purposes ;  but  in  that  which 
fats  just  been  sketched,  Ire  see  than,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  happily  combined  and  consecrated  to  their  higheit, 
their  noblest  end.     For  in  what  more  honourable  service 
can  these  important  agents  be  employed,  than  in  attempts 
to  impart  the  treasures  of  revealed  truth  to  the  unenlight- 
ened and  ignorant  ?     But  if  the  single  version  of  the  scrip- 
tures into  the  vernacular  language  of  this  kingdom,  accom- 
plished in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  the  united  labours 
of  so  many  learned  divines,  and  in  consequence  of  which, 
thousands  and  even  millions  of  copies  of  the  holy,  scrip- 
tores  have  enriched  our  native  hind,  has  proved  a  natibtial 
benefit  of  incalculable  value— how  much  more  cheering 
is  the  spectacle  which  the  present  day  exhibits  to  an 
sstoaished  world,  in  which  new  versions  of  the  volume  of 
inspiration  are  issuing  almost  daily  from  tine  press,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  gk)be — and  how  jnst  a  claim  have 
those  learned  and  pious  indii^dwiis  to  the  gratitude  of 
posterity,   who  devote   their   Hves  to   the.  «h1uoqs,  yet 
delightful  task  oi  translating  ike  oracles  of  God  int^o  ail 
ibe  daalects  spoken  by  their  feUow-tnen ! 

Controversies  on  religious  as  well  as  literary  subjects 
ire  no  farther  to  be  deprecated,  than  as  they  have  too 
frequency  been  found  to  enkindle  tinhidlowed  tempers 
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in  tbe  breasts  even  of  jgood  men.  It  is  not  that  Truth 
needs  to  shun  investigation^  or  shrinks  from  the  most- 
critical  inquiry.  But  let  all  who  profess  to  fight  beneath 
her  sacred  standard,  take  heed  >vhat  weapons  they  employ 
in  her  defence,  or  what  measures  they  adopt  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  her  claims,  and  extending  her  domi- 
nion. In  y>Dder  world  of  ^'  unity,  peace  and  concord/* 
bow  will  those  persons  of  genuine  piety,  who  when  on 
earth|  contended  with  unholy  zeal,  for  their  lesser  pecu* 
liarities  of  faith  or  modes  of  discipline,  wonder  that  tfaej 
could  have  so  far  disgraced  their  holy  calling,  and  given 
such  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  religion  to  blaspheme  ! 
With  how  far  different  feelings  from  those  which  they 
once  cherished  towards  each  other,  will  the  Calvinist  and 
Arminian — the  episcopalian,  the  presbyterian,  and  the 
puritan,  meet  before  the  tlirone  of  their  common  Re- 
deemer, and  unite,  without  one  jarring  accent,  in  ascrip- 
tions of  ^'  blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power, 
unto  him  ths^t  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
.  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever !" 


ESSAY  V. 


On  the  State  of  Literature  in  England,  at   the   com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  Century. 

The  reign  of  James  I.  forms  one  of  the  most  splendid 
sras  in  the  literary  history  of  our  country.  A  greater 
number  of  celebrated  scholars  flourished  then,  than  at 
aqy  former  or  subsequent  period ;  some  of  whose  writings 
will  probably  descend  to  the  latest  posterity.  The  genius, 
.  which  the  sagacity  of  Elizabeth  had  discovered,  and  her 
powerful  patronage  had  fostered,  now  attained  a  luxuri- 
ance of  growth,  which  scarcely  need  to  shrink  from  com- 
petition with  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  Greece 
and  Rome.     Nor  does  this  remark  apply  alpne  tQ  one 
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department  of  literature ;  for^  at  tbis  period,  almost  every- 
walk  of  science  began  to  be  explored;  almost  every  pro* 
vince  in  the  vast  empire  of  human  knowledge  began  to 
be  cultivated  with  assiduity  and  success.  But  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  take  so  wide  a  range  within  the  limits 
of  one  essay,  our  attention  must  be  confined,  at  presenf, 
to  a  few  distinguished  individuals^  who  occupied  a  promi* 
nent  station  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  a  brief  notice 
of  the  works  on  which  their  reputation  was  founded. 

Philosophy  had  long  been  held  in  bondage  by  an- 
cient systems,  speculative  theories,  apd  arbitrary  rules, 
which  custom  had  rendered  sacred.  Scarcely  had  the 
Roman  pontiff,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy, exercised  a  more  despotic  sway^  or  claimed  ti 
more  absolute  authority  over  the  consciences  and  reli- 
gioQs  tenets  of  mankind,  than  Aristotle  had  long  main- 
tained, in  all  the  universities  in  Europe,  over  their  un- 
derstandings and  philosophical  opinions.  But  the  time 
was  now  come,  in  which  this  spell  was  to  be  broken  by 
the  single  energy  of  one  mighty  genius,  and  in  which  ft 
ratiooal  philosophy  was  to  take  the  place  of  that  which 
iiad  been  falsely  so  called.  The  pre-eminent  philoso* 
pher,  who  singly  achieved  this  mighty  task,  was  sir  Francis 
Bacofif  afterwarc}^  lord  Verulam,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned,  as  holding  the  important  office  of  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  during  the  administration  df 
James  I.  He  was  born  in  1560.  His  father,  sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  \vas  one  of  the  ministers  of  queen  Elizaf* 
beth,  and  his  mother,  one  of  the  daughters  of  sir 
Anthony  Cook,  who  had  been  preceptor  to  Edward  the 
Sixth.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  learned  and 
afccomplished  woman  of  her  age.  To  her  maternal  in^- 
fltructions  lord  Bacon  was  greatly  indebted  for  the  early 
development  of  those  intellectual  faculties,  with  which 
he  was  pre-eminently  endowed.  While  yet  a  child,  his 
conversation  and  attainments  were  so  remarkable  as  to 
astonish  and  delight  all  who  witnessed  them.  Queesi 
Elizabeth  was  particularly  fond  of  amusing  herself  with 
this  infantile  prodigy,  and  used  jestingly  to  call  him 
''her  young  lord-keeper;"  a  dignity  to  which  he  actu- 
ally attained  in  the  following  reign.      In  the  thirteenth 
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jeur  of  his  ag«,  be  was  entered  gf  Trioitj  coHegOf  C$«' 
bridgei  where  bis  literary  progress  was  so  rapid^  as  qujcUy 
t»  place  biju  far  above  bis  Jellowcolle^iaDa,  and  secure 
tbe  bighest  actdeniicai  honours.  At  this  early  period  of 
lifej  he  became  dissatisfied  wi^h  tbe  scholastic  resUraiats 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy^  and  determined  to  pursue 
a  different  course  in  tbe  investigation  of  physical  and 
^noral  truth.  Perceiving  tbe  imperfections  of  th^  rein- 
ing system,  he  seems  to  have  meditated^  even  during  bis 
xesidence  at  college^  tbe  emancipations  of  PbiIoeK>phy 
from  her  trammels,  by  means  of  experimental  and  induc- 
tive reasonings.  In  bis  eighteenth  year,  he  was  removed 
by  his  father  to  the  university  of  Paris ;  and  while  resi- 
dent in  that  capital|  composed  his  first  published  work, 
enJtitled  '^  A  View  of  she  State  of  Europe/'  This  po- 
.^tical  tract,  though  written  at  nineteen  yeara  of  age, 
^vim^ed  such  comprehension  of  mind  and  pre-eno^inent 
. plenty  as  most  deservedly  acquired  bin^  great  4?elebiFUy. 
After  bis  return  to  Ei^iand,  be  applied  hiui«alf  with 
diligence  to  legal  atpdies,  and  produced  at  di9br«nt  pe- 
riods, many  valuable  law  tracts.  The  principal  ey^nts^  of 
ilia  public  lile  having  been  int^irwoven  with  d^  pr^cedii^ 
jOfirrativef  may  now  oe  ^Sised  oyer. 

Notwithstanding  the  arduous  duties  of  his  ^evated  - 
atatiou,  lord  Bacon  found  lei/jure  to  compose  aum^roi^ 
essays  pn  moral  and  political  topic;Sp  But  the  f^H^e  of 
his  genius  was  applied  to  pliiloaophy;  nor  did  be,  3i9Mi^^ 
all  bis  other  oc^japatiorra,  lose  sight,  even  for  a  inoai^itfy 
of  tbis  object,  which  bad  taken  full  posaession  oS  his 
mind.  The  first  specknen  of  bis  greet  work  W93  pub- 
lished in  1005,  nnder  tbe  tide  of  "  A  Treatise  pp  the 
AdvancemenI  of  Learning,"  ip  whipb  be  auccns^fuUy 
con)bated  ancient  prejudices,  and  pioiated  outibe  only 
sure  method  of  pursuing  pbiJosopbica)  inquiries.  If^ 
l6lQk  be  publisbed  a  learned  and  valuable  treati^  ^ 
the  "  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients;"  and,  in  llSao,  com- 
pleted his  »ost  celebrated  work,  entitled  "  Novum  Or- 
ganumi'  the  object  of  which  waf»,  to  develop  a  nw>f^ 
perf^t  n^etbod  of  e:ier£ising  the  rati<iUia]  U^^ii^^^l 
the  invest^ation  of  nMUre^  find  tfiei4eductions  of  right 
reason* 
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Sobsequentlj  to  ih'is  period,  lorr!  Bacon  composed 
his  history  of  Henry  VH.  and  many  other  literary  uoiks, 
which  stiH  rematn  as  montimentat  pillars,  transmitting 
bfs  well-eafrn^H  fame  to  distant  ages  and  generations.  He 
died  on  the  9t^  of  April,  16S6.*     It  is  not  unworthy  of. 


*  The  following  character  of  lord  Racoh,  written  by  D*Alera- 
bwt,  is  but.' a  just  eulogiiim  on  one  who  may  be  litlj  denomi- 
Dited  "  the  prince  of  English  philosophers." 

*'  On  eonarkiering  atlentivrly  tbe  sound.  inteIHgerit  my6  ex- 
teOHY«  views  of  this  great  man,  the' multiplicity  of  cH>j«cts  bis 
pierciog  wit  had  coDiprefaeml^ed  within  its  sphere,  the  ele%a^& 
of  his  style,  that  every  where  makes  the  boldest  images  to 
coalesce  viith  the  most  rigorous  precision,  we  should  be  tempted 
t»  esteem  him  th«  greatest,- fli«  most  airirersal,  and  the  most 
oleqnent  of  pbik>sophers.  His  works  are  justly  vahied,  perbofMi 
more  valaed  tbaa  known,  and  therefore  more  deserving  of  onr 
study  than  ealogiums.  Bacon,  born  araidst  the  obscurity  of  the 
most  protbond  night,  perceived  that  philosophy  did  not  yet  existy 
♦^•gb  many  had  undoubtedly  flattered  themselves  that  they 
ezcfiled  m  it ;  for,  th«  more  an  ag«  is  g^oss  and  rgntyrant,  the 
nore  it  believes  itself  informed  of  all  that  can  be  possibly  known. 
He  began  by  taking  a  general  view  of  the  various  objects  of  aK 
wtoral  sciences;  he  divided  those  sciences  into  different 
hratiches,  of  which  he  made  the  roost  exact  enumeration ;  he 
?»«iiiied  into  what  was  already  known  as  to  each  of  those  ob- 
j<^s,  aid  &e  drew  np  an  immense  catalogue  of  what  remttiaed 
lo  be  discovered.  This  was  the  aim  and  ^ubjeet  of  his  adanraMe 
vork,  on  the  dignity  and  augmentation  of  natural  knowledge. 
Ill  his  "  New  Organ  of  Sciences,^'  he  perfects'  the  views  he  had 
poated  out  in  the  first  vrork ;  he  carries  them  farther,  and  shewa 
1^  necessity  of  experimental  physics,  which  was  not  yet  thonght 
^  An  enemy  to  systemfi^  he  beholds  philosophy  as  Uiat  part 
only  of  onr  knowledge,  which  ought  to  contribute  to  make  ns 
better  or  more  happy.  He  seems  to  limit  it  to  the  science  of 
usefal  things,  and  every  where  recommends  the  study  of  nature. 
His  other  writings  are  formed  on  the  same  plan.  Every  thing 
in  them,  even  their  titles,  is  expressive  of  the  man  of  genius,  of 
the  mind  that  sees  in  great.  He  there  collects  fact»,  he  there 
composes  exporiments,  and  indicates  a  great  number  to  be  made. 
He  invites  the  learned  to  study  and  perfect  the  arts,  which  he 
^eems  as  the  most  illnstrions  and  most  essential  part  of  hmnan 
knowledge.  He  exposes,  with  a  noble  simplicity,  Iiis  conjectures, 
tad  thoughts  on  different  obiects  worthy  of  inten?sting  men; 
ttd  he  might  have  said,  as  the  oM  gentlemen  of  Tbrence,  that 
BothtBg  affecting  hnmanity  was  foreign  to  him.  T%e  science  of 
oatare,  morality,  politics,  oeconomics,  all  seemed  to  be  within 
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remark^  that  while  lord  Verulam  was  pursuing  h'ls  splen- 
did literary  career  in  England,  beneath  the  sunshine  of 
royal  patronage,  an  unfortunate  contemporary,  the  cele- 
brated GalileO)  was  making  no  less  important  discoveries 
in  Italy,  amidst  all  the  pressure  of  poverty,  and  the  perse- 
cutions of  superstitious  bigots. 

But  eminent  as  were  the  genius  and  talents  of  lord 
Bacon,  there  was  one  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who 
excelled  him  in  the  department  of  Jurisprudence.  This 
was,  sir  Edward  Coke^  a.  lawyer  of  distinguished  emi- 
nence, who  held  the  office  of  lord  chief  justice,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  whose  ' 
writings  on  legal  subjects  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  sur-  ] 
passed.  He  was  born  A.  D.  1549,  called  to  the  bar  in 
1576,  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1592, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  solicitor  to^  the 
crown.  He  acquired  great  celebrity  by  conducting  the 
tnemorable  trials  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  l601 ;  of  lord 
Cobham,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  others,  in  l603;  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  gunpowder  conspiracy,  in 
l605  ;  and  of  the  earl  of  Somerset,  for  the  secret  murder 
of  sir  John  Overbury,,  in  I6l5.  In  some  of  these 
causes,  and  in  most  of  his  political  measures,  be  was 
opposed  to  lord  Bacon,  who  esteemed  him  his  most 
formidable  rival.  Bacon  was  invariably  attached  to  the 
court  party,  but  sir  Edward  Coke  was  usually  in  the 
popular  interest.  For  a  s^ort  time,  the  latter  was  super- 
seded in  his  office  through  the  influence  of  Villiers ;  but 
was  again  restored  to  the  favour  of  his  sovereigYi,  not- 
withstanding his  political  heterodoxy.^  In  \621,  he  ob- 
tained a  signal  triumph  over  his^  illustrious  rival,  by  pre- 
siding as  judge,  when  lord  Bacon  was  found  guilty  of 
corruption  and  bribery.  Sir  Edward  Coke  died  in  16918,'  \ 
and  was  heard  to  utter  with  his  expiring  breath,  the  me- 
morable words,  '*  Thy  kingdom  come — thy  will  be  done/* 
He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  valuable  legal  comn^entaries^ 


the  stretch  of  that  luminous  and  profound  genius ;  and  we  know  j 

)iot  which  most  to  admire,  the  richness  he  diffuses  overall  the  i 

subjects  he  treats  of;  or  the  dignity  with  which  he  speaks  of  i 
Ihem," 
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particufariy  those  on  *'  Magna  Charta,"  and  on  the  works 
of  Littleton.  King  James  used  to  say  of  him,  (on  ac- 
count of  the  serenity  and  fortitude  with  which  he  etidured 
reverses,)  ^^  that  it  ^ras  impossible  to  hurt  him,  for  he 
always  fell  on  his  feet." 

History  engaged  the  attention  and  employed  the 
ttilents  of  many  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  age. 
Besides  sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Buchanan,  the  learned  pre- 
ceptor of  king  James,  (both  of  whom  were  mentioned  in 
a  former  essay,)  ancT  lord  Bacon,  (whose  history  of  Henry 
VIL  has  been  alluded  to  above,)  there  flourished  at  this 
period  several  historians  of  distinguished  reputation,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Among  these,  Camden  holds 
no  ordinary  rank.  He  was  born  in  1551,  first  educated 
in  Christ's  hospital,  thence  removed  to  St.  Paul's  school, 
and  successively  studied  at  Magdalen  and  All  Souls'  col* 
Uges  in  Oxford.  Warmly  patronized  by  sir  Philip 
Sydney,  he  devoted  hiniself  to  a  most  laborious  investi* 
^^tion  of  the  antiquities  of  his  native  country^  and  took 
incredible  pains  to  collect  materials  for  that  purpose. 
These  were  afterwards  embodied  in  his  celebrated  work, 
entitled  "  Britannia;  or,  a  statistical  History  of  England, 
Scodand,  and  Ireland.''  He  became  head-master  of 
Westminster,  school  in  1592,  and  shortly  afterwards 
published  a  Greek  grammar,  compiled  for  the  use  of  that 
institution.  Lord  Burleigh  was  warmly  attached  to  him, 
and  whilst  he  lived,  continued  to  patronize  all  his  literary 
undertakings.  After  the  accession  of  James  I.  Camdeu 
enjoyed  the  favour  and  patronage  of  that  prince,  who 
employed  him  to  draw  up,  in  Latin,  a  statement  of  the 
gunpowder  conspiracy,  to  be  circulated  in  all  the  European 
courts.  This  narrative,  which  Was  much  admired  for  the 
purity  and  elegance  of  the  style  in  which  \x  was  written,, 
greatly  inqensed  the  court  of  Rome,  and  especially  the 
Inquisition,  who  denounced  it  in  the  most  vehement 
terms ;  yet  it  made  a  considerable  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  foreign  catholics,  and  rendered  the 
Jesuits  extremely  unpopular,  amongst  not  a  few  of  their 
own  communion.  Camden  maintained,  during  many 
years,  an  intimate  correspondence  with  the  most  learned 
men  on  the  continent  of  Europe^  and  particularly  wil^ 
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tbe  celebrated  French  historian,  De  T1k>o«  When  far. 
•dvaoced  i«  life,  he  wrote  his  ^^  History  of  Queen 
Elisabeth/'  which  (if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written)  must  be  ac* 
knowledged  to  be  an  excellent  model,  both  in  respeet  of 
nethod,  style,  and  historical  fidelity,  for  futiue  annalists. 
He  wrote  also,  but  did  not  publish,  the  annals  of  James  I. 
A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  founded  a  historical 
professorship  at  Oxford,  to  which  was  attached  a  liberal 
endowment*  He  died  in  l62d,  in  the  78d  year  of  bis 
i^e. 

Two  ecclesiaslica}  historians  of  considerable  merit) 
though  of  widely  different  principles,  flourished  iii  Scot* 
land  at  the  period  to  which  this  essay  refers.  Theie 
were  archbishop  Spotttswood,  the  distinguished  advocate 
of  Scotish  episcopacy,  and  David  Calderwood,  a  presby- 
terian  divine^  who  sigtialized  himself  by  bis  zeal  in  defence 
of  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  established 
at  the  Reformation.  The  former  of  these  published  as 
extended,  but  by  no  means  an  impartial,  history  of  tbe 
church  of  Scotland.  The  latter,  after  having  been  driven 
into  exile  by  the  ceaseless  persecutions  -of  the  high  com- 
mission court,  published  bis  celebrated  defence  of  prci* 
byterian  discipline,  under  the  title  of  **  Altare  Damasce* 
Bum,''  t<^ether  with  a  large  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
documents,  which  were  designed  to  form  a  history  of  tbe 
church  of  Scotland,  from  tbe  Reformation  to  the  death  of 
James  I. 

Criticism  had  also,  at  this  period,  her  distinguisboi 
Votaries.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  Reformatieii^  & 
'taste  for  classical  learning  had  revived;  the  most  cele- 
brated works  of  the  ancients  were  examined^  with  critical 
jresearch.  In'  these  literary  labours,  the  amiable  Erasnws 
bad  led  the  way;  and  his  footstefM  were  closely  followed  by 
lanmy  eminent  scholars,  both  in  this  country  and  in  various 
parts  4af  the  continent.  Among  those,  whose  lives  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  this  olnecl,  were  the  elder  Scaligcr, 
Huetius,and  Thitanus,  in  }*raoce;  Casaubon  the  elder,  at 
Geneva,  and  Buchanan  in  Scotland,  By  the  united  laboars 
'<of  these  and  many  other  learned  critics,  a  flood  of  light  was 
poured  upon  the  writings  of  die  ancienta,  and  tbe  valuable 
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reKcs  of  former  ages  have  been  traaftfiiiued  to  posterftj 
in  a  purer  and  more  iuteliigible  fj^xra/than  they  could 
otherwise  have  assumed.  Casaubon  resided  several  yean 
at  the  court  of  James  I.  from  whom  he  received  a  liberal 
pension,  and  by  ^whoni  he  was  greatly  aduiipcd.  Aided 
by  the  oiunificent  patronage  of  that  monarch,  be  published 
valuable  editions  of  many  of  the  Greek  and  Romao 
classics^  vthich  were  enriched  witb  learned  cotnniemaries 
and  taborknis  criticisms.  This  distinguished  scholar  it 
said  to  have  earnestly  desired,  and  to  have  inspired  hit 
royal  patron  wkii  a  similar  desire,  thaX  a  reconciKatiott 
might  be  effected  between  the  catholic  and  reformed 
<;burches,  and  tliat  a  general  council  might  be  assembled 
for  this  purpose.  Whetlier  this  project  originated  in  pure 
benevolence,  or  wheiher  it  proceeded  fnom  indifference 
to  the  questions  at  issue,  it  is'  not  easy  to  determine; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  state  of  parties  at  that  time  waa 
sudi  as  to  preclude  the  most  distant  hope  of  attaining  the 
desired  end.  Casaubon,  it  mlist  be  cood'essed,  wa^  a  hif 
better  crkic,  than  theologian. 

PoET£Y,  and  especially  that  species  which  is  termed 
dramaiicy  attaii»ed  a  high  decree  of  excellence  at  the 
period  now  under  review.  It  vias  distinguished  by  rich^ 
«ess  of  thought,  luxuriance  jof  fancy,  and  vigour  of  ex«* 
preasiou ;  but  it  was  also  greatly  deficient  in  taste,  and 
stiil  more  in  purity  of  morals.  This  representation  wiR 
^ply  not  oi^y  to  the  dramatic  productions  of  Ben  Jon^ 
son,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Massinger,  (all  of  whom 
flourished  at  this  period,)  but  also  to  those  of  the  cele- 
^med  bard  of  Avon,  who  towers  as  far  above  ordiriary 
draotatists,  as  his  ilkistrious  contemporary^  lord  Bacon, 
did,  above  the  philosophers  of  his  age.*  It  is  greatly  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  pages  of  this  great  "  poet  of  nature/* 


*  Br.  lobnson  ban  tlms  delineated  the  -Hterary  cljaracter  of " 
&riLe«peiuie,  and  assuredly  few  trill  be  disposed  to  call  in  quetf- 
lioii  the  competency  of  the  witness,  though  some  may  feel  a  dijQS* 
calty  in  sabscribiBg^  to  his  opinions. 

**  Shakespeare  is  abovo  all  writers,  at  least  above  all  modern 
viilsni,  the  poet  of  natare;  (be  poet  that  holds  up  to  his  read- 
eisa.^il4ifai  mtrror  of  manners  and  of  life.  His  characters  are 
WBi  BMxIffied  by  fbeevsloras  of  particular  places,  unpractised  by 
the  rest  of  the  wqrld — ^by  the  peeaKarities  of  studies  or  profts** 
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mnd  still  more  those, of  contemporary  bards,  are  soiled 
with  ribaldryi  obscenity,  and  profaneness^  so  as  to  render 
them.  In  their  original  form,  wholly  unfit  for  the  perusal  of 
youth. 

Besides  these  celebrated  dramatists,  there  were 
several,  who  excelled  in  other  aepartments  of  poetry  at 
this  period.  The  poems  of  Michael  Drayton  were 
greatly  admired  when  first  published;  though  they 
have  long  since  sunk  into« comparative  obscurity.  Before 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Drayton  published  a  collection  of 
pastorals)  which  were  deemed  by  the  critics  of  that  age^ 
little  inferior  to  those  of  Boccace.  In  moi'e  advanced 
life,  he  composed  numerous  patriotic  poems^^  on  the  most 
celebrated  characters  and  events  in  English  history, 
satires  on  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  sacred  poems 
on  scriptural  subjects.  His  poetical  productions  were 
collected  in  three  folio  volumes,  the  last  of  which  was 
published  in  l6dO,  and  in  the  following  year,  he  died,  in 
the  68th  year  of  his  age.  William  Drummond  of  Hau- 
tbornden,  in  Scotland,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Drayton 
and  Ben  Jonson,  and  tbe- author  of  many  valuable  pro- 
ductions, both  in  prose  and  verse.  Amongst  his  numer- 
ous histdl:ical  and  poetical  writings,  the  two  most  admired 
pieces  were  entitled,  **  The  Cypress  Grove,'*  and  *'  The 
Flowers  of  Zion."  He  was  a  distinguished  patron  of 
learning;,  and  maintained  during  many  years,  a  valuable 
correspondence  with  the  most  learned  men  qi-  his  age: 
He  died  in  1649. 

•  Consult  on  the  subject  of  this  essay,  Birch's  Life  qf  Lprd 
Bacon.  Court  of  Jam^sl.  \^'hite1ocke's  Memorials.  Burnet's 
History  of  his  own  Times.    Biog.  Britt.  &c.  &c. 


sions,  which  can  operate  but  on  small  numbers — or  by  the  acci- 
dents of  transient  fashions,  or  temporary  opinions :  they  are  the 
genuine  progeny  of  common  humanity^  su<$h  as  the  world  ;will 
always  supply,  and  observation  wil)  always  firid.  His  persons 
act  and  speak  by  the  iufluence  of  those  general  passions  and 
principles  by  which  all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system 
of  life  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of  other  poets,  s 
character  is  too  ofton  an  individual — in  those  of  Shakespeare,  it 
is  commonly  a  species.  The  strea^fi  of  time,  which  is  eontinaally 
washing  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes  without 
mjury  by  the  adamant  of  Shakespeare/' 
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RBTFLECTIONS, 

From  the  rapid  sketch  which  has  now  been  taken  of 
the  state  of  literature^  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  may  be  inferred,  (and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  support  the  inference  by  innumerable 
proofs,)  that  a  time  of  national  peace  is  most  favourable 
to  the  development  of  mind,  and  the  advancement  of 
genera]  knowledge.  There  may  have  been  some  men  of 
genius,  who  were  nurtured  amidst  the  storms  of  civil  con- 
tention, or  foreign  warfare ;  there  may  be  some  plants  of 
science  that  are  found  X6  thrive  most  in  a  soil  saturated 
with  human  blood ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  reverse  it 
found,  by  the  experience  of  ages  and  the  history  of  all 
nations,  to  have  been  the  case.  The  reign  of  James  I.  - 
was  a  time  of  almost  universal  peace ;  and  to  what  period 
can  we  refer,  in  which  so  great  a  number  of  men  of 
gemas  flourished,  in  which  so  many  important  discoveries 
were  made,  or  in  which  such  intellectual  chefs  d'auvres 
were  produced  ?  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  a(5count  for  the 
fact  which  has  been  just  stated  ;  for  it  is  easy  to  conceive^ 
that  the  strong  excitement,  which  public  calamities  occa- 
sion, the  withdrawment  of  patronage  to  which  they  lead, 
and  the  interruption  of  studious  an  j  retired  habits,  which 
tbey  necessarily  occasion,  must  all  be  unfriendly  to  the 
advancement  of  learning.  As  friends  of  literature,  then, 
apart  from  every  higher  consideration,  it  becomes  us  to 
"  follow  peace  with  all  men." 

Nor  can  we  forbear  to  remark,  from  the  preceding  facts, 
of  how  much  greater  value  is  the  lowest  degree  of  genuine 
piety,  than  the  most  exalted  genius,  or  the  most  splendid 
talents,  with  which  man  has  ever  been  endowed.  Painful  as 
it  is  to  reflect  upon  the  disgrace  ^nd  fall  of  one  of  the  bright- 
est literary  ornaments  of  our  country,  we  may  derive  from 
it  a  most  salutary  lesson.  It  is  not  the  possession  of  a 
mighty  genius,  or  the  acquisition  of  extensive  erudition,  or 
the  attainment  of  a  high  degree  of  litferary  fame,  that  can 
preserve  us  in  the  hour  of  temptation.  Persons  enriched 
with  these  intellectual  endowments,  far  above  their  fel-* 
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lows,   may,  notwiihstandiiig,    fail  into   crimes    the  m 
flagrant,  and  practices  the  most  degrading.     Moral  prii 
cipies,   derived   from   their  purest  souFce — the  woid 
eternal  truth — and  deeply  implanted   in   the  heart  by 
divine    agent — these,    and   these   alone*   eaii    effectuall; 
{^reserve  our  characters  unblemished.     To   ibis,  ihouj 
in  an  accommodated  .sense,  may  be  applied  the  im^i 
sive  language  of  ancieut  prophecy,  ^'  No4  by  might, 
by  powiir^  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts," 

All    tlie  paths  of  human  life  are  beset  with  sqarei 
and  dangers;  but  in  Done  are  they  mone  ibickiy  plaatll 
tkaa  amidst  ibe  flowery  walks  of  litei-alui:e.     These  m 
BO  much  the  more  perilous,  as  they  lie  qooceaJed  benenk^ 
iivhatever  is  most  seductive  to  the  imaginationi  and  4^ 
iurifig  to  the  unguarded  mind.     Let  the  youthful  iFevelleii 
"who  would  penetrate  this  enchaaied  ground,  first  tak«  l| 
him&elf  tlte  whole  ai  mour  of  God ;  let  him,  as  he  valtiei' 
bia  eternal  interests,  proceed  with  the  utmost  cir<:umspe^ 
tion;  let  him  watch  unto  prayer;  let  him  carefully  «ep» 
rale  **  the  precious  from  the  vile."     Knowledgie  is  pu^ 
chased  at  too  dear  a  rate — ta&te  is  gratified  at  iMtiaitdf 
too  vast  an  expence — if  it  be  by  the  ex4erniiiiati<^  « 
virtuous  principles,  and  the  sacrifice  of  moral  teeling*^ 
It  is  diflicult  U)  bieatbe  aii  infected  atu^osphere,  withcMi 
catohing   the  coutagi<Hi ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  be  coDversJilil.' 
with  imp<ure  and  Ucentious  authors,  without  contaminaiM 
of  mind.,    Happily  the  risk  need  not  be  i^^curred;  f<^4 
afiart  from  the  volunae  of  revelation,  there  are  now  mf^l 
fources  to  w  hich  yowtii  may  apply  for  piire  and  saliUtrf 
instruction — they  have  daily  access  to  productiotis  calc«* 
lated  alike  to  gratify  the  taste,  inibrm  the  jud^nieiit,  aim 
improve  the  heart.     While  the  subhme  magnificei>c«  ^  ] 
MiltoAi — the   harmonious   tenderness   of  Thomson--^^ 
classic  elegance  ot  Beattie — and  ihe  pure  mor«^}ay  o/^h^; 
christian   poet,   Cowper— aie  accessible   to  youths  }^^1 ' 
liave  little  cause  to  regret,  that  they  are  excluded,  either 
partly  or  wholly,  from  the  dangeroiits  fascination,  not  oplj 
of  a   Jonson,  a    Fletch^,  or  a   Drydefl,  but  even  <» 
Shakespeare  himself. 
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ESSAY  VI. 

Xh  Reign  of  Charles  I.  from  his  Accemotty  to  the 
-  Murder  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

A.  D.  1625—1 628. 

Thk  anoals.  of  our  country  furnUh  no  parallel  to  the 

tnouactioua  of  the  ^v^ptful  tera,  on  which  we  are  now 

entering.    To   narrate   them  with  impartial   fidelity,   is 

mdeed  no  easy  task^  on  accopnt  of  the   varying   testi- 

moiiie9  of  those   contemporary   historians,   from    whom 

done  authentic  information  can    he   derived.      Witho^t 

charging  these  laborious  writers  with  ab^plute  forgeries, 

or  yi\\{n\  misrepresentations,  it  must  be  admitted   that 

they  suffered  their  judgments^  in  tpo  many  instances,  to 

be  warped  by  party  prejudices ;  and  that  their  passions 

were  too  strongly  excited  by  passing  events^  to  admit  of 

the  impartial  investigation  of  evidence,  or  an  undeviating 

adherence  to  truth.     But  removed,  as  we  are,  to  ihp  dis- 

taoce  of  nearly  two  centuries  from  the  time  when  thesp 

occurrences  took  place,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the 

characters  aud   conduct  of  the  prinpipal  asents,  on  either 

side,  may  now  be  \veighed  in  a  more  ^quid  balance ;  and 

that  a  middle  cour9e  may  be  safely  steered,  between  the 

extremes  of  unaierited  eulogium^  and  of  unfounded  cen«- 

8ure.    This  the  writer  of  the  following  essays  pledges 

^se{f^  at  least,  to  attenipt ;  with  what  success,  roust  be 

•eft  to  the  judgment  of  others. 

Charles  had  jiist  attained  his  twenty-6flh  year,  whea 
Ae  death  of  his  father  called  him  to  the  throne.  Th^ 
^tate  of  his  empire  vvas  apparently  prosperous  ai^d  ilou- 
nsbing.  Holding  commercial  relations  with  almost  every 
^aarter  of  the  globe — possessed  of  valuable  colonies, 
"<Jth  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemisphere — in  alliance 
With  most  of  the  European  state? — and,  to  a)l  appearance, 
"Jiitcd  at  home  in  one  social  bond — seldom  did  princp 
^cend  a  throng  under  more  auspicious  circumstances, 
^ut  these  appearances  were  illusive  and  treacherous.  In 
reality,    dissection    had    spread    its   baneful  influencp 

▼OL.  11.  D 
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through  all  orders  of  society,  both  in  England  and  Scot^ 
land ;  two  distinct  parties  were  formed^  whose  jealousiei 
and  animosities  were  heightening  daily^  and  approachiiq; 
nearer  to  a  crisis.  Several  circumstances  concurred  Isj 
render  Charles  unpopular,  at  the  very  commencemeot 
his  reign.  He  was  known  to  have  imbibed^  and  0[ 
maintained,  the  sa^ie  principles  of  unlimited  prerogatii 
for  which  James  had  contended  so  earnestly  through  bii 
whole  reign,  and  which  had  occasioned  such  fierce  con- 
tentions between  that  monarch  and  his  legislative  asseffl'i 
blies.  The  blind  and  devoted  attachment  of  Charles  ti, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  become  exceedioj^^ 
obnoxious  to  the  nation  at  large,  on  account  of  his  abqie 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  proved  another  cai^^ 
of  offence.  But  that  vthich  chiefly  contributed  to  hb; 
unpopularity,  was,  the  treaty  of  marriage,  which  had  been 
just  concluded  with  the  king  of  France,  and  which  not 
only  stipulated  that  the  catholic  princess,  whom  Charte 
was  to  espouse,  should  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
her  religion  ;  but  that  the  children  proceeding  from  thii 
marriage,  should  be  educated  by  the  queen,  till  the  thtf'  ^ 
teenth  year  of  their  ^ge,  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  king  and  his  council.  This,  it  must  w^ 
acknowledged,  was  a  most  impolitic  and  dangerous  cob-j 
cession,  to  which  may  be  traced  many  of  the  calamities, 
which  befel  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart. 

The  nuptial  treaty  having  been  concluded  at  P«n8i 
about  the  time  of  the  late  king's  death,  the  marriage  *^ 
immediately  solemnized  at  Paris  with  great  pomp?  •^ 
on. the  12th  of  June,  1625,  it  was  consummated  at  CaO- 
%erbury.  The  parliament  assenibled  soon  afterward^^^ 
whom  the  king  announced,  in  an  opening  speech,  "^ 
intention  of  wresting  the  palatinate  from  the  etopcrot 
and,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  levy  forces  for  that  f^' 
pose,  he  solicited  a  liberal  supply.  Two  subsidies  weft 
voted  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  petition  against  the  pop^^ 
recusants  was  presented,  and  the  conduct  of  the  duke  oi 
Buckingham  censured  in  severe  terms.  The  supplji 
which  had  been  granted,  was  so  inadequate  to  the  purpoJ? 
for  which  it  had  been  demanded,  and  the  subseque''| 
measures  of  parliament  w  ere  so  offensive  to  the  kin^j  W 
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he  determiDed  to  dissolve  that  legislative  assembly,  after  a 
session  of  little  more  than  three  weeks'  continuance. 

A  war  with  Austria  necessarily  led  to  hostilities 
against  Spain.  A  fleet,  consisting  of  upwards  of  eighty 
vessels,  and  having  on  board  an  army  of  10,000  men,  was 
immediately  fitted  out,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  sir  £dward  Cecil,  who  had  been  recently  created 
lord  Wimbledon.,  This  armament  was  intended  to, in- 
tercept the  homeward-bound  Spanish  fleet,  richly  laden^ 
from  South  America,  and  also  to  make  an  attack  on 
Cadiz  harbour.  But  in  neither  of  these  projects  did  this 
formidable  expedition  succeed.  After  a  few  months' 
cruise,  and  an  inefi^ectual  attempt  to  land  on  the  Spanish 
coast,  it  returned  to  Englanc),  infected  with  the  plague, 
and  destitute  of  provisions.  This  unfortunate  issue  of  an 
expedition,  which  had  been  fitted  out  at  so  greit  ex- 
pence,  and  towards  which  the  public  expectation  had 
been  so  anxiously  directed,  tended  to  increase  the  up- 
^yppuWnty  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  with  whom  the 
measure  was  supposed  to  have  originated.  Its  total 
failure  reduced  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  the  necessity 
of  assembling  a  second  parliament;  and  an  expedient 
was  resorted  to,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  secure  the 
election  of  a  greater  proportion  of  friends  to  the  existing 
administration.  The  principal  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  were  nominated  to  the  office  of  sherifi^  throughout 
the  kingdom;  and  by  this  means  their  return  to  par- 
UtmeDt  was  prevented.  But  notwithstanding  this  ma- 
weuvre,  when  the  elections  were  completed^  it  appeared 
Aat  the  new  parliament  was  precisely  similar  in  its  prin- 
cipka  and  conduct  to  that  which  had  been  lately  dissolved. 
A  disposition  was  indeed  manifested  to  vote  a  consider- 
able supply,  for  carrying  on  the  war ;  but  at  the  sime 
rime,  the  former  complaints  against  the  duke  of  Buck- 
Ofham  were  repeated,  and  a  more  fixed  determination 
appeared  in  the  members  of  both  houses,  to  bring  him 
to  trial.  The  earl  of  Bristol,  who  had  been  ambassador 
^the  court  of  Spain,  and  was  highly  ofi^ended  with  the 
abrupt  termination  of  the  Spanish  alliance,  through  Buck- 
ingham's influence,  now  prepared  articles  of  imi^eachr 
ment  against  him^  in  the  upper  house;  and,  on  otbef 
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charges,  be  was  publicly  accused  bj  several  leading  memr 
bers  of  the  bouse  of  commoos*  The  king,  inritate4.; 
with  these  proceedings  against  his  favourite  oninister^  haii 
recourse  .to  the  most  injudicious  measures.  In  <ie£amsa 
of  public  opinion,  he  lavished  new  honours  on  tlie  dul^ 
by  procuring  his  appoiotneient  to  the  chancellorship  if/^ 
the  university  of  Cambridge ;  and  committed  to  prisoia 
several  members  of  parliamenl;,  who  had  chiefly  p^roBiotea  l! 
his  impeachment.  The  earl  of  Arundel,  sir  Dudbf 
DiggeS)  and  sir  John  Elliott;,  were  respectively  appiie* 
hended  by  the  king's  officers ;  but  on  a  spirited  remap-* 
strance  being  presented  from  both  houses  to  the  kk^ 
orders  were  given  for  tlieir  immediate  release.  The  tiBU^ 
complianoe  of  the  king,  in  this  instance,  did  him  no  le|i 
injury  than  the  infatuated  jneasures  which  had  preced^ 
it.  The  one  exposed  him  to.  the  resentments,  and  tbs 
other  to  the  contempt  of  his  disaffected  subjects. 

Wkh  the  hope  of  staying  proceedings  agiainst  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  Charles  had  instructed  bis  ministers  t9 
threaten  the  members  of  parliament  with  an  immediate 
dissolution,  &f  they  persisted  in  urging  the  i^njpeachaieiit 
of  that  nobleman ;  and  to  iatiniAttff  that  new  cAUjnH' 
WAuld  be  tried,  which  would  jrend^  him  independent  of 
their  aid.  Thes^  threats  wen^  speedily  execute^^  the 
parliament  was  suddenly  dissi^vedj  and  both  parties  ^^MEie 
an  appeal  to  the  nation  in  dieir  own  vindication,  la 
pursuance  of  the  new  counsel  which  k^  beien  doweidL 
the  king  resorted  to  forced  loans,  bfi^volence^^  ami 
iUegal  taxes,  for  the  purposeofrepl^iishing  jus  exhausted 
treasury.  Among  the  latter,  the  n»ost  obnoxious  wers^ 
thie  collection  of  tormqge  and  poundage^  a  species,  of  cus- 
tom levied  on  all, articles  of  merchandise ;  and  ship^numy, 
or  a  rate  collected  from  all  the  counties,  cities,  and  xxmi- 
time  towns,  for  the  pretended  equipment  of  a  fl^t. 
Both  of  these  taxes  had  been  imposed  by  former  sove- 
reigns, without  opposition ;  but  tlie  temper  of  the  time3 
was  not  such  at  pr«se^t,  as  tamely  fo  submit  to  such 
innovations.  A  general  loan  was  demanded,  accprding 
to  the  property  possessed;  and  ithose  who  refused  to 
comply  with,  the  Tequisiuon,  were  imprisoned  during  the 
king's  pleai^ure.    Soldiers  were  balleted  on  the  most  re- 
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fractory,  till  they  should  be  duly  dragotmed  into  siibmis^ 
sion.  Protection  from  penal  Iaw8  was  promised  to  the 
catholics^  on  condition  of  their  contributifig  stipolated 
sums  to  the  necessities  of  the  state.  .By  these,  and 
similar  expedients,  a  copious  present  supply  was  ob- 
tained. 

Rut  though  the  complaints  of  the  patriotic  senators 
had  been  silenced  by  the  dissolotion  of  their  assembly, 
they  determined  to  oppose  some  check  to  the  rapid  march 
of  despotism.     The  greater  part  of  those  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for    refusing  to  pay  the  required  loan,  ob- 
tained their  release  by  petitions  to  the  king.     But  there 
were  five  distinguished  patriots,  sir  Thomas  Darnel,  sir 
Edmond  Hambden,  sir  John  Heveningham,  sir  Waher 
Eail,  and   sir    John   Corbet,  who   determined,  if  they 
regained  their  liberty,  that  it  shotild  be  on  the  ground  of 
right,  and  not   of  royal  clemency.     They  brought  their 
cause  into    the  chief  court  of  judicature;  appealed  to 
Magna  Charta,  and  other  statutes,  intended  to  secure  the 
liberty  of  the   subject  against  the  encroachments  of  ar- 
bitrary power;  and  demanded   on  these  grounds,  their 
immediate  liberation,  or  a  legal  trial.     The  whole  nation 
watched,  witli  the  deepest  interest,  the  progress  and  issue 
of  these  trials  ;   which,  notwithstanding  the  manifest  par- 
tiality of  the  judges,  terminated,  nponthe  whole,  in  favour 
of  the  cause  of  civil  liberty.      The  grounds  on  which 
personal  security   rested  were  thus  more  clearly  defined, 
and  the  line  of  distinction  made  Tisible,  between  the  prtn* 
ciples  of  the  constitution,  and  the  encroachments  of  ar- 
bitrary power. 

It  was,  however,  not  in  the  judicial  courts  alone,  that  this 
great  question  was  discussed.  Unhappily,  the  putpit  was 
aiso  made  the  arena  of  civil  and  political  contention.  On 
tbe  one  part,  the  clergy  attached  to  the  court,  preached 
aad  published  sermons,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  pi^ssive 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  and  unlimited  power 
on  that  of  the  sovereign,  were  defended  with  great  zeal; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  who  adhered  to  the 
parliament,  with  equal  vehemence,  maintained  the  dtrty 
of  resisting  tyranny  and  oppression.  Th^re  were  some, 
on  either  side,  who  were  sincerely  desirous  of  moderating 
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and  restrainiDg  the  vehemence  of  party  seal,  or  >ivho  4| 
least  were  anxious  that  religion  should  not  be  fendere4i 
subservient  to  mere  pplitical  intrigues.  Such  was  arc! 
bishop  Abbot,  who  had  previously  offended  the  c( 
of  James  I.  by  refusing  to  sanction  the  reading  of 
Book  of  Sports ;  and  who  now  offended  that  of  Charlei^? 
by  refusing  tp  license  a  violent  and  h^hly  infiammatoij 
discourse,  preached  at  Northampton,  by  a  Dr.  Sibtfaorpe^' 
vicar  of  Bmckley.  For  this  offence,  the  good  upcbt'! 
bishop  not  only  was  suspected  of  puritanism,  but  8il^> 
pended  from  the  exercise  of  his  office/  banished  from  tii€ 
court,  and  commanded  to  retire  to  hit  country  seat,  where 
he  continued  to  reside,  in  comparative  obscurity,  till  luf 
death. 

In  order  that  the  public  attention  might  be  vrithdrawii 
from  the  question  of  popular  rights  and  civil  liberty)  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  rashly  advised  .his  royal  master  tp 
commence  a  war  \vith  France,  in  addition  to  that  in  which 
he  was  already  involved  with  Austria  and  Spaio.  A 
French  war  had  always  been  popular  in  England:  ths 
persecution  of  the  hugonots  would  furnish  a  fair  excuse; 
and  the  interest  awakened  by  the. operations  of  a  foreign 
war,  would,  as  he.  imagiued,  counteract  that  which  recent 
occurrences  had  excited.  Some  of  tbe  historians  of  tUs 
age  ascribe  the  conduct  of  Buckingham,  in  precipitatiug 
his  country  into  a  war  with » France,  to  other,  and  yet 
more  disgiaceful  motives.  By  his  advice^  the  king  sud- 
denly dismissed  the  queen's  houseliold,  contrary  to  tbe 
articles  oif  the  marriage  treaty ;  and  authorize^  £ugii3h 
merchants  to  fit  out  privateers,  with  which  to  annoy  ^ 
obstruct  the  commerce  of  France,  A  formidable  expe- 
dition was  then  planned,  the  command  pf  which  wasefi- 
trusted  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  whose  secret  do- 
nation it  was,  to  relieve  the  protestants  at>  Rochelle,  then 
closely  besieged  by  a  catholic  army;  but  through  tlie 
incapacity  of  its  leader,  and  a  total  want  of  concert  in  it* 
movements,  it  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  After  having 
made  a  disastrous  attempt  upon  the  island  of  Rb^y^b^ 
duke  returned  to  England,  with  a  small  remnant  oftii^ 
ff£et  and  army  which  had  been  placed  under  his  con* 
duct ;  having  acquired,  indeed,  a  reputation  for  personal 
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bra?erj,  but  irretrievably  disgraced  as  a  inilitary  com- 
mander. 

Circumstances  now  rendered  it  necessary  that  a  third 
parliament  should  be  convened*  The  recent  failure  of 
the  expedition  to  France,  added  to  numerous  aggres- 
sions recently  made  by  the  crown  on  the  liberty  and  pro* 
perty  of  the  people^  disposed  the  new  parliament  to  utter 
loud  complaints^  and  adopt  strong  measures.  Many  stormy 
debates  took  place,  and  at  length  it  was  determined  to 
present  to  the  king  a  petition  of  rights,  in  which  the 
mjuries  already  sustained  were  recapitulated,  and  a  pledge 
required  for  the  future  preservation  of  their  liberties.  After 
numerous  attempts  at  evasion,  the  king  came  to  the  bouse 
of  peers,  and  expressed,  though  in  somewhat  ambiguous 
terms,  his  assent  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  This 
important  concession  ought  to  have  satis6ed  the  par* 
iiament ;  but,  flushed  with  the  victory  they  had  obtained, 
ttey  proceeded  to  complain  of  fresh  grievances,  and  to 
commence-  anew  the  prosecution  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ttgfaam.  They  resolved  also  to.  abolish  the  practice  of 
levying  tonnage  and  poundage,  as  a  branch  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  To  prevent  tbe  executioo  of  these  designs, 
the  king  suddenly  prorogued  parliament,  as  soon  as  the 
requisite  pecuniary  supplies  were  voted. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  session,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  went  down  to  Portsmouth,  tq  superintend 
the  equipment  of  another  continental  expedition.  While 
engaged,  on  one  occasion,  in  a  warm  discussion  with 
«ome  French  officers,  relative  to  the  necessary  arrange- 
Joeots,  he  was  suddenly  stabbed  with  a  common  knife^ 
aad  almost  instantly  expired.  No  one  had  seen  the 
hand  that  inflicted  the  blow  ;  the  French  officers  were 
suspected,  and  would  probably  have  been  charged  with 
tke  murder,  but  that  a  hat  was  found,  which  led  tp  the 
discovery  of  the  assassin.  Within  the  hat  was  cpncealed 
tpaper^  declaring  Buckingham  to  be  the  enemy  of  his 
country;  to  which  was  subjoined  a  s^ort  prayer.  At  the 
same  time,  a  man  was  seen  walking  bareheaded,  and  with 
great  composure,  in  front  of  the  hotel.  On  being 
charged  with  the  crime,  he  instantly  confessed  it,  and  even 
gloried  in  its  perpetration.     It  appeared  that  the  assas* 
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tm*$  name  u-as  Felton  ;  that  be  had  served  untfet  dU  \ 
duke,  who  bad  overlooked  him  in  the  list  of  promotMiHi'i 
that  be  had  wrought  himself  up  to  ik  persuasion,  that  bj  ' 
the  murder  of  Buckingham,  he  should  be  the  ^slviour  of 
his  country ;  and  that  be  had  fully  made  up  bis  mind  W 
perish  in  the  attempt.  His  whole  depdnment  (iroir^ 
that  the  act  wa3  rather  that  of  a  deluded  enthusiast,  tbtfi 
of  a  deliberate  assassin.  The  king  received  the  imelB- 
gence  with  an  untnoved  countenance ;  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  could  scarcely  conceal  theif  satisfactibft 
at  the  eveiit. 

Consult  on  the  snbjeet  of  this  atid  (be  four  fotlo^ln^  e^iskft^ 
L.ord  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Kebeilion.  fiomet's  History 
of  His  own  'fiincs.  Sir  P.  Warwick's  Membirs  of  Claries  I. 
Heylin's  Lifb  of  Laud.  Milton's  Works.  History  of  tbe.CivU 
Wars,  ke.  &c. 


RBFLECTIOKS. 

The  preceding  narrative  c^n  sclireely  tillt  to  ti^Hirnrf 
us  of  the  treachery  of  human  hoped,  abd  the  |^re<^ariibttii 
nature  of  worldly  prosperity.  The  nnfortunati^  ^nce, 
whom  We  have  just  seen  ascending  the  thfotie  df  a  powef^ 
ful  and  flourishing  empire,  entered  tipon  bis  puMtc  cateer 
under  cilrtlmstances  apparently  the  most  flattering  and 
auspicious.  Bright  were  the  visions  of  hi^  youth.  The 
mortiini;  of  bis  reign  was  serene  and  cloudless.  But,  ^t 
how  soon  did  the  storms  of  adversity  gather  and  thicket! 
around  him !  What  portentous  tempests  speedily  shook 
the  foundations  of  his  throne,  and  desolated  his  distracted 
empire  !  Such  is  not  unfrequently  the  picture  .of  human 
life.  The  inexperienced  youth  enterti  upon  his  rar^r 
with  sanguine  expectations.  He  fondly  promises  to  hitn-< 
self  a  lengthened  course  of  uninterrupted  prosperity. 
Hope  paints  to  his  imagination,  in  enchanting  colours,  a 
scene  of  interminable  delight ;  but  soon  are  these  illtr- 
sions  scattered — the  days  of  solicitude  and  infirmity,  if 
not  those  of  affliction  and  sorrow,  ra)>idiy  advance,  in 
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wbicb  he  is  compoUcd  to  mj,  '^  I  have  mi  pleasure  in 
diem."  Not  such  is  the  course  of  the  siooere  Christian'. 
He  may  ^  9ow  in  tears,  but  he  shall  assuredly  reap  in 
joy/'  His  path  resembles  that  of  the  sun,  ristfig  indeed 
out  of  obscurity,  aflsidst  clouds  and  thick  darkness ;  but 
increstfiog  continually  in  splendour  and  brightness,  until 
the  perfiect  day  arrive.  **  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous^ 
and  gkdness  for  the  upright  in  heart'' 

Without  venturing  into  die  hibyrinib  of  poKticirf  €on> 
tr&versyf  we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  remark,  that 
the  misconduct,  asNl  consequent  calamities  of  Charles  1, 
may  be  traced  chiefly  to  two  causes,  an  ill^regmtaUd 
tducaiion,  and  permcums  eovn^elhrs  in  early  Kfe.  From 
fats  tenderest  childhood,  this  prince  had  heard  of  nothing 
but  tt>yal  prerogative,  and  the  divine  right  of  kings.  He 
'  bad  been  taught  to  consider  the  will  of  the  sovereign  as 
indisputable,  and  superior  to  the  taws.  He  had  been 
carefully  iostracted  in  those  maxims  of  arbitrary  authority, 
which  his  roysd  fother  had  perpetually  inculcated  in  his 
speeches  and  writings.  These  early  impressions  were 
strengthened  by  the  obsequious  flatteries  and  boundle9«i 
ambition  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  whose  guidance 
be  resigned  himself  implicitly,  and  who  prompted  him 
continually  to  violent  measures,  which  fa^  wanted  the 
courage  and  resolution  to  maintain.  Happy  had  it  been 
for  this  prince,  and  no  less  happy  for  his  country,  if  h^ 
had  been  tatight,  in  early  youth,  to  revere  the  laws,  and 
respect  the  constitution  of  that  kingiilom,  which  be  wa^ 
destined  to  govern.  Happy,  if  this  guide  and  companion 
of  bis  ^Ottth  had  been  a  wise  and  patriotic  statesman^ 
whose  mftuence  might  have  restrained  the  sallies  €t  pats- 
sion,  and  curbed  the  licentiousness  of  ambition;  who 
a^ght  have  corrected  the  errors  of  his  eduimtion  by  judi-* 
cious  counsels,  and  formed  his  ductile  mind  to  habits  of 
sdf<go¥omaient.  Little  do  those  parents  consider  the 
sorrows  tbey  are  preparing  for  their  offspring  in  fhture 
life,  who  forbear  to  check  their  wayward  disposition^  and 
even  sanction,  by  their  example,  the  indulgence  of  caprice 
and  passion.  The  habit  of  self-discipline  cannot  be  too 
sarly  formed,  if  we  would  steer  through  life  a  safe,  an 
hoBourable,  and  a  tmnquii  cturse. 

]>5 
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Scarcely  i»  it  possible,  to  ^censure,  in  too  severe  and  * 
emphatic  terms,  the  practice,  wbicli  prevailed  so  getierailj 
among  the  clergy  at  the  period  now  under  review,  of 
prostituting  the  sacred  exercises  of  religion  to  political 
purpoaesi  and  sounding  froni  the  pulpit  the  tocsin  of 
war  and  civil  discord.  Whether  it  were  resorted  to  bj 
the  advocates  or  the  opponents  of  administration — whe- 
ther its  objects  were  to  flatter,  the  courts  or  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  a  diaaflected  multitude,  it  is  alike  unbe- 
coming the  character  and  office  of.  ^  christian  mmister. 
He  iBf  like  his  master^  to  be  an  ambassador  of  peace,  to 
proclaim  ^^  peace.on  earth,  and 'good  will  towards  men ;'' 
but  if,  departing  from  this  obvious  line  of  duty,  he  be- 
come Uie  servant  of  men,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree— 
the  tool  of  ambition  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  tioim peter  of 
sedition  on  the  other,  it  is  to  degrade,  himself  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man*~to  prostitute  his  sacred  office  to  tJae 
vilest  of,  purposes,  and  to  .profafie  tlie  sanctuary  of  the 
Most  High.  Far  difierent  were  the  ends  for  which  the 
christian,  ounistry  was  ordained  of  God.  Such  was  not 
the  character  of  those,  to  whom  it  was  first  committied 
by  Jesus  Christ ;  "^r  ^^^  their  conduct  ever  be  such,  who 
rightly  understand  the  nature  and  genius  of  our  hoi; 
religion.. 

In  the  preceding  narrative,  we  have  been  informed  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  sudden  fall  of  a  royal 
favourite,  who  made  a  considerable  figure:  in  the  annals 
of  this  and  of  the  preceding  reign.  The  elevation  of  |lns 
individual  had  been  as  rapid  as  his  fall  was  precipitate  and 
femarkable*  From  a  comparatively  rhumble  station  he 
bad  risen  to  the  pinnacle  of  honour,  not. by  slow  degrees, 
but  as  on  the  wing  of  an  eagle,  in  ^one  b<^ld  and  adven- 
turous flight — but  thence  he  was  as  suddenly,  hurled  by 
the  dagger  of  an  obscule  assassin,  or  a  deluded  .enthusiast. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  perpetrator  of 
the  crime,  surely  the  over-ruling  hand  of  God  may  be 
clearly  discerned  in  it-^^his  awful  voice  may  be  heard, 
proclaiming,  '^  Let  not  the  wise^man  glory  in  bis  wisdom; 
nor  the  mighty  man  in  his  strength  ;  nor  the  rich  man  in 
his  wealth;  for  verily  every  man  in  his  best  estate  ,i« 
altogether  vanity."     How  impressive  a  comment  does  the 
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fall  of  Buckingham  present  on  thoiie  words  of  inspiration, 
^hich  are  alike  memorable  for  the  importauce  of  the 
sentiment  they  contain,  and  the  beantiful  simplicity  of 
their  expression.  ^'  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great 
power,  and  spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay  tree.  Yet 
he  passed  away,  and  To!  he  was  not;  yea,  I  sought  him, 
but  be  could  not  be  found."  '  ^  . 


ESSAY  VII. 


The  Reign  of  Chaisllzs  h  continued^  from  tfie  Death  of 
Buckingham  to  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  IVae  m 
Scotland. 

A.  D.  1628—1639. 

The  exf^edition  which  had  bee^  prepariug  at  Ports- 
mouth  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  when  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  was  assassinated.  That  event  occasioned- 
a  temporary  delay,  the  consequences  of  which  were  fat^l 
to  its  success ;  since  it  afforded  the  duke  de  Richelieu 
sufficient  time  to  throw  a  mole  across  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  of  Rochelle,  by  which  it  wascompletely  blockaded . 
The  earl  of  Lindsay^  to  whom  the  chief  command  of  this 
ex{»edition  was  confided,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
force  a  passage,  «nd  immediately  returned  to  England, 
without  having  so  much  as  disembarked  his  troops.  The 
besieged  hugonots  in  Rochelle,  after  having  endured 
incredible  hardships,  which  reduced  their  numbers  from 
fifteen  to  four  thousand  men,  were  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  abandoning  their  cause  as  hopeless,  and  of 
surrendering  at  discretion  to  their  implacable  enemies. 

Early  in  .the  following  year  the  parliament  again 
ittsenjbled,  and  the  session  was  opened  by  an  excellent 
conciliatory  speech  from  the  throne,  in.  which  the  mem- 
bers of  both  bouses  were  earnestly  exhorted  "to  lay  aside 
their  mutual  suspicions;  and  apply  themselves;  with  calm- 
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iiess  ftnd  moderation^  to  those  great  «|uestions  of  nafioiilJ 
interest,  for  the  adjustment  of  which  they  bad  been  con- 
vened."  This  was  the  most  faTourable  crnis  in  the- 
present  reign,  and  had  it  been  duly  improved^  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  internal  peace  might  hare  been  restored^ 
and  future  calamities  avoided.  Since  the  death  of  Buck* 
inpham,  the  king  had  become,  in  some  measure^  hia  own 
mmister;  by  that  event,  one  piiucipal  ground  of  com- 
plaint and  jealousy  had  been  removed ;  and  an  opportunity 
was  now  afforded  of  seeking,  by  temperate  counsels 
and  constitutional  means,  the  redress  of  former  wrongs, 
and  the  restoration  of  invaded  rights  and  privileges*  ,  But, 
unhappily,  there  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  parliamentary 
leaders,  no  sincere  desire  of  reconciliation.  They  felt  aa 
entire  want  of  confidence  in  the  profes^ieiks  and  promises 
of  the  sovereign,  which  were  completely  at  variance  with 
his  known  principles  and  former  conduct.  Instead,  there- 
fore^  of  proceeding  cautiously  and  temperately  to  the 
discussion  of  those  general  topics  which  the  king  had 
proposed  to  them,  they  pursued  their  former  course,  and 
began  with  enumerating  their  grievances,  uttering  their 
complaints,  and  assailing  the  royal  prerogative.  Most  of 
the  questions  which  were  vehemently  agitated  daring  tbia 
session,  related  to  ecclesiastical  a^irs,  (whidi  will  be 
more  particularly  alluded  to  hereafter,)  but  there  was  one 
of  a  purely  political  nature,  by  which  the  breach  was 
widened  between  the  king  and  parliament,  and  which  led 
to  the  speedy  dissolution  of  that  assembly.  It  related  ta 
the  right  of  levying  taxes,  claimed  by  the  crown,  and  par^, 
tictilatly  the  most  obnoxious  tax  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
without  the  consent  and  authority  of  parliament.  It  wa« 
contended  by  many  distinguished  senators,  (and  the  prio' 
ciple  has  since  been  fully  recognised  and  established,) 
that  to  levy  imposts,  without  an  act  of  parliament  autho- 
rizing them,  and  on  the  ground  of  ro^  prerogative,  i» 
contrary  to  the  ftmdamemal  princip|es  oif  the  Engl*'* 
conslStrttlott,  and  subversive  of  civil  liberty.  The  dtter- 
minrafion  manifested  by  the  conunons  to  maintain  this 
principle  inviolate,  induced  the  king  onee  more  to  disioive 
the  parliament  on  a  sudden,  and  to  pul^ish  a  decho^ttoft; 
statiirg  the  reasons  of  his  condwet. 
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This  irritatki|  and  hattrdous  measure  wae  fbllowad 
by  anodier  of  idU  more  quettaonbk  policj«  Several  oC 
tbe  more  popalar  members  of  the  late  perliameoty  who 
hid  used  great  freedom  of  speedi  ia  the  warmth  of  die* 
cassiofly  were  apprehended  and  committed  to  prison^  fdr 
faiving  altered  in  the  house  of  commons,  eedittoas 
opbions.  The  persons  imprisoned  for  this  offiraoe  were^ 
sh*  Miles  Hobart^  sir  Peter  Heyman,  Selden^  Long, 
Strode,  and  Conton ;  besides  air  John  Elliott,  Nollei^ 
and  Valentioe,  who  had  been  previously  apprehended  for 
a  simiiar  offence.  One  of  these,  sir  John  Elliott,  died 
dolri^  his  confinement,  and  obtained  after  his  deadi  the 
reputation  of  a  political  martyr.  These  state»priaoaers, 
refusing  to  find  aoreties  for  their  future  good  conduct,  of 
so  mudi  as  to  petition  tbe  king  for  their  liberation,  were 
sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  remain  in  prison 
during  the  king's  pleasure.  Sach  severities  served  but 
to  unite  more  doseiy  the  popular  leaders,  and  render 
them  more  formidable  to  the  government.  They  gloried, 
in  their  sufferings,  and  not  unfreqnently  assumed  a  tone 
of  liaughty  dcifiance.  The  king,  havii^  once  taken  this 
step,  fotnid  it  alike  dangerous  to  advance  or  to  recede, 
ami  even  iiis  hesitation  strengthened  the  hands,  aadin^ 
creased  the  violeace  of  his  enemies. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  became  necessary  that  tbe  conti- 
nentld  war  should  be  terminated,  from  which  nothing  had 
been  hitherto  reaped  but  dbgrace  and  embarrassing  ea- 
peKe.  This  measure  was  not  only  dictated  by  the 
exhauBted  state  of  the  royal  treasury,  but  tbe  iniuence 
which  the  queen  had  obtained  over  the  counsels  of  the 
king,  since  Buckingham's  death,  contributed  towards  it 
in  BO  ordinary  degree.  Treaties  of  peace  with  fVaoce 
and  Spain  were  predpitately  concluded,  without  regard 
to  Ae  interests  of  those  for  whose  protection  (he  war 
bad  been  undertaken.  The  French  protestaota  were 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  and  no  guarantee  was  obtained 
firom  tbe  Spanish  court  for  the  restitution  of  the  palatinate 
to  ks  hereditary  sovereign.  The  neglect  of  these  im« 
portent  articles  in  die  negociataons  for  peace,  gave  occasion 
to  Ae  snspicion  which  was  then  industriously  propagated, 
that  die  queen  had  succeeded  in  proselyting  her  roya| 
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contort  to  tbe  catholic  faith,  and  was  subsequently  made 
a.groand  of  accosation  against  the  king  and  his  ministers. 

But  whatever  ascendancy  tbe  queen  might  have  ob- 
teoned,  there  was  one  among  the  courtiers  of  that  day, 
whose  influence  vms  far  greater  and  more  permeio|i8. 
This  was  the  celebrated   Laud,  the  principal  events  of 
whose  life  are  inseparably  blended  with  botji  thfe  political 
and  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  this  reign.     By  a  pliant 
subserviency  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  sfnd  a  zealous 
defence  of  high-church  principles,  this  prelate  succeeded 
in  insinuating  himself  so  completely  into  the  confidence 
of  the  king,  that  for  several  years,  scarcely  any  public 
measure  was  adopted  without  his  concurrence  or  dictation. 
He  successively  held  the  bishoprics  of  St.  David's,  Bath 
and  Wells,  and  London,  until,  on  the  death  of  archbishop 
Abbot,  he  was  preferred  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Can- 
terbury.    The  character  and  public  administration  of  this 
prelate  will   be  differemly   estimated  according  to   the 
principles  of  those  who  contemplate  them.     The  advo- 
cates of  tory  and  high-church  prindples  have  eulogized 
him,  as  the  pillar  and  ornament  of  tbe  English  hierarchy, 
whose  life  was  devoted  to  its  interests,  and  at  whose  death 
it  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.     The  friend's  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  on  the  contrary,  have  represented  him, 
as  a  second  Bonner,   whose  priestly  ambition  involved 
both  himself  and  the  church  over  which  he  presided,  in 
disgrace  and  ruin.     Certain  it  is,  (and  even  the  warmest 
advocates  of  Laud  have  been  constrained  to  acknowledge 
it,)  that  during  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  Laud, 
the   oppressive  courts   of  star  chamber  and  high  com- 
mission eicercised  a  rigorous  severity  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Inquisition  itself.     A  few,  out  of  innumerable 
instances  of  tliis  rigour,  may  not  unfitly  be  recorded  here, 
as  tending  to  shew  the  state  of  parties,  at  the  time  to' 
which  this  essay  refers. 

Dr.  Leigh  ton,  the  father  of  the  truly  pious  and  excel- 
lent archbishop  Leighton,  having  presumed  to  publish  a 
book,  entitled  **  An  appeal  to  Parliament,  or  Sian's 
Plea  against  Prelacie,"  was  apprehended  by  a  warrant 
from  the  high  commission  court  in  l6S9r  A>>di  ^^^^ 
having  lain  oearly  twe\ve  months  in  prison,  was  sentenced 
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to  Stand  in  the  piltory  in  Cheapside^  to  have  his  ears  cut 
eff  and  his  nose  slit,  to.be  branded  on  the  cheek  with  the 
cbaractiers    S.  S.    t0  denote   that  he    was  a  sower,    of 
sedition,  and   to   be  publicly  whipped/ twice ;  «fter  the 
execution  of  which  cruel  sentence^  this  eminent  divine 
was  again  remanded  to  prisofi^  where  he  remained  betwe^i 
tea  and  eleven  years^  until  released  by  the  long  parUa« 
raent.     Prynne,  a  barrister  of  distinguished  reputation 
and  great  learnings  having  published  a  large  quarto  volume^ 
entitled   "  Histrio^Mastrix,^^  but  which  contained  ^Iso 
some  reflections  on  the  hierarchy,  and  the  religious  cere- 
monies which  archbishop  Laud  had  recently  introduced, 
was  sentenced  for  this  offence  ^'  to  be  henceforth  disabled 
from  the  practice  of  the  law,  to  be  degraded  from  bis 
rank  in  the  university,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to  lose  both 
his  ears,,  to   pay   a  tine  of  live  thousand  poundsytobe 
iipprkoned  for,. life,  and  to  have  his  boodc  burnt  by  the 
common  hai^man  ;'i  which  sentence  was  most  rigorously 
executed.    About ^he  saikie  time^  Dr.  Bastwick,  a  physi'^ 
ciao  of  great  eminence,  who  had  written  a* book  against 
the  papists,  entitled  ^^  £leuchus  Papismi/'  which  was 
supposed  to  contain  some  insinuations  against  protestant 
bishops,  as  sanctioning  superstitious  rites  ;-^-^and  Burton, 
acle^yman,  who  had  published  ^*  An  Appeal  against  the 
Arminian  and  Popish  Tenets  of  Montague,"  which  was 
interpreted  to   be  a  covert  attack  'on-  archbishop   Laud 
hioQself,    were  found;  guilty,  in  the  star:  chamber  court^ 
of  seditious  libels,  and  sentenced  to  similar  punishments^. 
These  instances  are   more  than  sui&cient  to  prove  the 
lererity  of  these  despotic  courts,  and  the  intolerant  prin> 
cipies  of  the  prelate,  who  was  known  to  regulate  all  their 
decisions*     Nor  can  it  excite  surprise^  that  public  indig- 
nation  was  at  length  roused  agaiust  these  instrumenta  of 
tj^anny,  so  as  to  demand  their  immediate  suppression. 

But  to  return  from '  this  digression,  (which  seemed 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  character  and  administration  of 
Laud ;) — several  years  had  now  elapsed,  since  the  parlia- 
meat  had  met;  and  it  became  increasingly  evident,  that 
it  was  the  fixed  determination  of  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
.to  govern,  without  consulting  the  representatives  of  the 
people* .  .But  though  the  disaffection  which  had  spread 
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thsoagb  all  classes  of  the  coinmuiiitji  wai^  by  this  mefti»9, 
lass  appafeot,  it  was  not  the  less  formidaUe.  It  waa  b«il 
a  smothered  fttane,  which  tkreateaed  to  blaze  foitb  widi 
inoreased  fuiy,  *  when  any  firash  conbu^tibie-  nwterktis 
should  be  collected.  In  the  mean  time^  the  government 
seems  to  have  remained  fiitaltj  secm'ei  and  even  to  have 
flattered  itself  that  the  Aiost  arbitrary  measures  mig^t  be 
adopted  with  impiwity.  The  obnoxious  taxes  of  tonnage 
and  poundagei  and  8bip*monay>  continued  to  be  levied 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  every  refusal  to  submit  to 
those  illegal  claims,  was  ponished  wMt  fines  and  ruinous 
prosecutions.  At  length,  in  the  year  l6S7j  the  qneafio* 
was  brought  to  a  puUic  trial  in  the  court  of  exoh«i|iier, 
by  the  celebrated  John  Hampden ;  the  discussion  lasted 
twelve  days,  during  which  period,  the  issue  of  the  cauae 
vras  expected  with  the  utmost  anxie^ty  by  the  whole 
nation.  The  judges  decided  hi  favour  of  the  crowa^  but 
the  ioipressioa  aaiade  by  this  memorabla*  mal  was  aucfa, 
as  to  render  it  a  signal  triumph  to  the  fK>pular  party. 

The  king  had  gained,  it  is  true,  several  important 
advantages  since  the  dissolution  of  parliament.      The 
principal  malcontents,  residing  in  different  and  dtanmt 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  could  not  act  in  concert;  nor  conid 
they  separately  produce  so  strong  an  impression'  on  the 
public  mind,  as  when  embodied  in  die  legislative  assembly, 
borne  of  those  too  who  had  once  been  zealoas  patriots^ 
were  won  over  to  the  court  party,  and  became  no  less 
zealous  in  their  professions  of  loyalty,  and  in  their  defence 
of  the  royal  prerogative.     Among  these  were  sir  William- 
Wentwortfa,  (afterwards   created  earl  of  Strafford,)  sir 
Dudley  Digges,  Noy,  and  Littleton, — ^all  of  whom  were 
promoted   by  the  king  to  offices  of  distinction.    The 
former  of  these  was  a  statesman  of  the  very  first  orders 
whose  talents,  courage,  and  fidelity  to  his  sovereign,  were 
afterwards  put  to  the  severest  test.  He  was  first  appointed 
premdent  of  the  council  in  the  north,  with  which  office 
was  connected  an  extensive  mtlitaiy  command ;  after  this, 
he  administered  public  affairs  in  Ireland,  during  several 
years,  with  distinguished  reputatimi,  whence  he  was  re* 
caUed,  to  preside  over  the  councils  of  his  royal  master)  at 
one  of  the  most  critical  moments  of  his  reign.    His  aban* 
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dtmmtnt  df  tho*e,  with  ^hoto  lie  hid  foMttetly  ricte*/ 
thoa^h  appareotfy  sJjriBgmg  from  itoost  eoii^cientiou§' 
motWeS)  exp63ed  faiih  tor  th^if  iiiiplft<;ablfe  re^nifhent;- 
and  eYentuallj  cost  hhh  hi^  Irfe^    ^ 

In  1633,  Cfaarlef  hdd  visited  9c6tld>nd,  littended  by  i^ 
splemiid  retinae  of  peerd  and  other  persons  of  distinetidi^, 
and  had  been  crowned  A\  Sditiburgh  with  great  pomp. 
Ever^  thing  then  appeared  tranquil^  and  all  classes  Tied 
with  each  other  in  expressions  of  external  faoitiag^.  But 
within  a  verj  ^hort  period,  the  scene  wsisi  changed,  atkl 
dte  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  manifei^ted  a  disposition 
16  throw  orff  itfif  ailegiande*  The  cause  <3f  this  sudden 
transition  from  professed 'byalty,  to  what  Was  then'  tdtH 
sidered  a  sittlte  of  op^n  rebellion,  it  isi  nec^sarf  briefly  to' 
expimn,  though  if  more  properly  b^Foii^s  ia  the  depart- 
ttedt  of  ^clesi«8«ieal  history. 

It  ¥^as  siatlfd  iti  the  hi^to^  of  (he  pftctiAng  t^i^tiy 
fhs^  Jame^  I.  encountered  much  opposition  in  his  attempt 
to  ^stablcsh  tpiicopktiy,  and  introduce  some  of  the  cere^ 
mdAm  of  th^  ehnrdf  of  England,  aitatyng  the  s^stgects  of 
his  heredftftfy  domin)bU»'.  iToWafds  the  close  of  his 
adminiit/ation,  he  became  convinced,  l^at  his  htboiir  waa' 
QuaTaiiing;  and  sdtivfied  bim^df  witli  having  appointed 
nominal  t^dhops,  destitute  of  tectesia«tical  authoHty  tmd 
pofitieal  raok.  But  his  successor,  aeting  onder  the*  itk*^ 
fltteAcO  of  an  ambitioils  eccle^iaslfc,  determined  at  -  i^H* 
efeati  tO  eatafMish  episcojpdcy  ill  Scotland  in  its  fulfest 
exttnt,  and  to  Irhpofte  a  Nturgy,  nearly  resembling  thm.  of 
thedmrch  of  England,  on  all  his  Scotish  subjects.  Arch- 
bkbop  Laud  having  prepared  a  service-book  to  be  used  in 
all  the  chnrches  in  Scotland,  transmitted  it  to  the  bishops 
at  Edinburgh,  and  inatructed  them,  on  the  following 
Eaater-day,  (A.  D.  1687,)  to  read  it  publicly  in  their 
several  places  of  worship.  The  attempt  was  first  made 
in  the  cathedral  cbur<^h  of  St.  Giles,  and  a  g^nfefal  riot 
er  led,  in  v^hich  the  lites  of  the  bishop  and  several 
01  ers  of  state  were  endangered.  The  insurrection  spread 
w   J  the  utmost  rapidity,  till  it  reached  the  most  distant 

{^    rinces  of  the  empire,  and  became  almost  universal. 
I     ain  did  the  king  issue  a  proclamation,  promising   the 
p    fon  of  past  offences,  and  requiring  a  peaceable  sub^^ 
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mission  to  the  proposed  hierarchy.  In  vaia  were  courts  < 
of  high  commission  estabiished,  in  the  principal  cities 
and  townS)  to  punish  the  seditious  and  refractorj.  A 
new  form  of  government  was  organized.  The  community 
was  divided  into  four  classes^  consisting  of  the  nobility, 
the  gentry^  the  clergy,  and  the  burgesses,  each  of  whom 
appointed  delegates  to  assemble  at  Edinburgh,  to  draw  up 
a  covenant,  by  which  they  should  be  mutually  bound  to 
defend  their  social  and  religious  rights,  and  to  make 
aecessary  arrangements  for  securing  their  national  inde^ 
pendence.  The  king  now  perceived  his  error,  and  mm- 
fested  a  disposition  to  retract  his  former  injunctiont. 
He  consented  to  abolish  the  canons,  the  liturgy,  the  high 
commission  courts,  and  to  limit  exceedingly  the  authoii^ 
of  the  bishops,  if  his  Scotish  subjects  would,  on  their 
part,  relinquish  the  covenant,  and  return  to  their  alle* 
glance.  A  t  the  same  time^  it  was  promised,  that  a  general 
assembly  should  be  speedily  convened  at  Glasgow,  for 
the  redress  of  public  grievances,  and  the  more  perfect 
restoration  of  tranquillity.  The  assembly  met,  and  one 
of  its  first  acts  was  to  abolish  episcopacy,  and  sanctiop 
the  covenant,,  by  ^requiring  all  to  sign  it^  under  pain  of 
excommunication.  Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  en- 
forcing these  enactments  by  the  sword,  it  wajs  further 
resolved  by  that  assembly,  to  raise  an  army,  and  place  it 
uqder  the  command  of  general  Lesley,  an  officer  who 
had  acquired  great  distinction  in  the  service  of  GustavuS; 
the  king  of  Sweden.  Intelligence  of  these  violent  pro- 
ceedings having  reached  the  English  court,  Charles  bad 
no  alternative,  but  to  equip  an  army  with  all  possibh 
speed,  and  hasten  to  the  frontiers  of  Scotland.  At  the 
same  time,  a  fleet,  with  three  thousand  chosen  troops  on 
board,  was  dispatched  to  the  north,  under  the  command  < 
of  the  marqiuis  of  Hamilton.  Thus  commenced  a  civil 
war,  the  disastrous  progress  and  fatal  consequences  of 
which  will  form  the  subject  of  several  subsequent  essay:** 
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^BFLECTIONS. 

The  wisest  of  men,  (or  rather  tlte  Diviue  Source  o( 
wisdom  himself,  under  whose  inspiring  influence  Solomon 
wrote,)  has  compared  ^^  the  beginning  of  strife  to  the 
letting  out  of  water/'  or  to  the  breaking  down  of  .9,  dam^  ^ 
which  had  been  thrown  ij|p  as  a  se<;urity  from  inundationi ' 
The  allusion  is  beautifully  appropriate,  and  is  illustrated 
bj  the  facts  stated  above*  At  first,  the  crevice  may  be 
scarcely  visible,  through  which,  the  water  passes;  a  few 
drops  only  may  trickle  through  unobserved  ;  or,  if  noticed^ 
yet  exciting  no  alarm :  but  unless  that  crevice  be  effec* 
tually  stopped — ^^unless  early  measures  be  adopted  to 
repair  the  breach — trifling  as  it  may  appear,  the  mere 
fotceofthe  stream  will  be  sufHcient  to  open  apasimge^ 
through  which  a  resistless  torrent  may  be  poured  forth^ 
an^  the  whole  country  desolated  and. destroyed..  Such 
were  the  beginnings  of  civil  discord,  at  the  period  which 
iias  just  been  reviewed.  A  few  individuals  alone  were 
then  supposed' to  be  hostile  to.  the  measures  of  govern-* 
ment;  and  these,  it  was  imagined,  might.be  awed. into 
submi&sion  by  the  terrors  of  the  star  chsMpber,  or  by  the 
suspension  of  their  personal  liberties.  The  opposition  of 
the  parliamentary  leaders  seemed  to  vent  itself  in  .  angry 
philippics,  which  the  king  and  his  courtiers  affected  to 
despise.  But  in  the  mean  time,  the  bitter  waters  of 
jc^loasy  were  oozing  through  ;  the  breach ,  was  widening 
cootioualiy;  the  foundations  of  the  existing  government 
were  secretly  but  rapidly  undermining  ;  till,  at  length,  the 
torrent  forc^  its  way  tlirpugh  the  feeble  barrier  which 
,  bad,  for  a  short  time«  obatructed  its  course,  and  swept 
along  with  it  the  whole  fabric  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority.  .     > 

But  this  representation  will  apply  not  only  to  .the 
p  rreas  of  civil  discord;  it  is  no  le8^  descriptive  of  the 
H  lence  of  temptation.  It  miky  appear  at  first  to  be 
al  nded  with  little  danger^  and  easily  j^\ibduec| ;  but  if 
u  early  and  steadily  opposed,- hoNK  swift  .are.its.advaneefs, 
h    r  mighty  and  resistless  the  influence  it  exerts,  upon:  tbe 
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humfto  mind !  To  this  subject,  then,  no  less  than  to  the 
progress  of  anger,  may  the  advice  of  Solomon  be  applied^ 
which  immediately  folloiMfs  the  above-cited  pas&age^ — 
«  therefore,  leave  off  contention,  even  before  it  is  meddled 
ildth."  Let  us  watch  against  the  fifst  imputse  of  anger, 
the  first  suggestbus  to  evil'-— sinc«  then,  if  ever,  they  mstj 
hb  eneoontered  with  success.  Let  the  heart  be  guarded 
M^itk  fl41  diligefiee,  for  thence  afe  the  issues  6f  life.  Let 
not  the  thought  of  foolishness-^the  impure  imag^atkm—^ 
or  th^  forbidden  de^re  be  cherisbed ;  lest  it  ti pea  htto 
Motion,  and  the  habit  of  indiriged  sin  become,  fite  a  tor^ 
treat,  too  rapid  to  be  stemmed,  and  bearing  us  dnwzrd  to 
destructioii. 

Nothing  has  proved  a  Bk>re  frtiitfnl  source  of  fiatk>tml 
oAlannty,  than^  the  attempts  made  by  persons  in  antb^ty 
€0  violate  the  rights  6f  conscience,  by  prescribing  articles 
of  faith,  or  tnod^s  of  wi^rship.  All  ttje  wars^  vVtrich 
agitated  Europe  at  the  peridd  to  which  this  e!^s^y'reftite», 
were  of  tbi^  description^  In  France,  the  hngotiots'  werel 
striffigling- with  unequal  forces,  for  their  religious  liberties. 
In  Germawy,  ptotefstadt  und  catholic  stated  were  opposed 
to  each  other,  <m  the  ground  of  their  rtehgiouS'  differ 
rences;  and  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  the  ques^ons 
at  issue'  betwaei^  the  contending  parties,  were  chiefly  of  it 
feligioaa  nature.  Every  impartial  observer  of  ti^  htaiory 
of  dbis  tfv^ntfiil  reign,  nmsf  perceive  Ati  f3h/e  mtokruirce 
of  the  hierarchy-^tbe  severity  of  the  ecclestasticat  courts^ — 
Mid  the  determination  of  Laud  and  his  doadjutors^  to 
introduce  what  were  deemed  innovations  and  corruption 
of  Christianity,  were  the  piincipat  exciting  causes  of  the 
civil  war.  With  the  motives  of  that  prelate,  w6  hate  not 
now  to  do ;  they  must  be  tried  before  a  higher  and  mors 
infallibla  tribunal  than  that  of  public  opinion ;  bnt  the 
fact  is  indisputable,  that  the  attempt  to  elevate  the  claims 
of  Caesar  above  those  of  the  Most  High — or,  in  other 
words,  to  impose  on  a  whole  nation  modes  of  fahb  and 
discipline  to  which  they  could  not  conscientfoudysubttnit^ 
and  some  of  which  they  deemed  unsciiptural  and  attti- 
christian,  was  that  which  first  enkindled  the  <lames  of  civil 
diaeord,  and  eventtiali^  invoived>  in  one  commoti  rtiin^ 
both  the  church  and  the  at^t^. 
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ESSAY  VIII. 

Tie  Ragn^ofCuKWhEa  I.  coniimted^frpm  the  conrnencfh- 
mentjofihe  fCisoil  War  in  Scoiiand,  to  iia  £QfmmH(m^nt 
im  Esgland* 

A.  D.  1639—1642. 

The  hostile  urmles  approached  each  other  on  the. 
frontiers  of  the  two  kingdoms.  But  as  both  parties  were 
desirous  of  avoiding  tfae  blame  of  commencing  the  war, 
and  as  €ach  seamed  resolyed  to  act  only  on  the  defensive, 
though  the  camps  were  but  a  few  miles  di^ajint,  qo  general 
ea^gement  tQok  place.  A  spiemn  p^use  seems  to  h^ve 
been  ipade  by  mutual  consent^  resepibjing  the  portentous 
stillness  which  frequently  precedes  a  ^torm.  The  ipfacitry, 
on  either  side,  were  pe?irly  eqvial  in  numbers^  but  the 
royal  army  was  far  superior  in  cavalry.  This  important 
advaat^  waSj  however^  more  than  x:ounterbatanced  by 
the  discipjlne,  the  union,  and  the  patriotic  zeal  of  th^ 
Scotisb  troops.  M^ny  of  the  officers,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  private^s,  bad  recently  served  on  the  continent  in  the 
army  of  the  king  of  Sweden ;  but  the  English  forces  cpn- 
sisted  .chiefly  ^  r^w  recruits,  and  of  an  undisciplined 
militia.  In  thp  Scotish  camp  all  were  animated  by  one 
spirit — aU  were  ibound  by  one  covenant — all  were  inlent 
9&01)  one  object :  but  those  who  were  hastily  gathered 
HDuod  ilie  royal  standard,  were  divided  in  their  counsels, 
jealous  of  oaioh  other,  ^nfl  in  many  instances,  secrejtijr 
^tach^d  to  the  ^^nerny.  Some  of  those,  whom  Charles 
WIS  compelled  to  entrust  with  the  command  of  divisions 
of  his  army,  were  opposed  to  his  administration,  and  had 
distbgiiisihed  themselves  ^s  leaders  of  thie  popular  ^rty. 
It  was,  prpbably^  this  latter  circumstance,  that  inclined 
tl  king  to  pursue  that  timid  and  wavering  policy,  foi;; 
n  :h  He  has  been  so  much  blamed  by  contemporary 
hi  uri^ns.  A  want  of  confidence  in  his  professed  adhe- 
re   ".  whether  well  pr  ill-founded,  could  not  fail  to  deter 
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him  from  those  bold  and  decided  measures,  %vhich  the 
exigency  of  the  case  seemed  to  deipand. 

The  hesitating  conduct  of  the  king  inspired  the  mal- 
contents,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  with  new  courage, 
and  emboldened  them  to  rise  in  their  demands.  Though 
the  Scotish  leaders  had  assumed  so  menacing  an  attitude, 
they  continued  to  profess  the  utmost  loyalty  to  their  sove- 
reign, and  an  earnest  desire  of  peace.  They  sent,  by  various 
messengers,  repeated  assurances  of  their  pacific  intentions, 
and  presented  their  humble  petitiDns,  that  the  king  would 
condescend  to  treat  with  them.  To  this  proposal,  the 
king  at  length  acceded,  though  in  opposition  to  the  advipe 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  others  of  his  privy  council. 
Six  commissioners  were  appointed  to  hold  a  conference 
with  an  equal  number  of  Scotish  noblemen,  by  whom  it 
was  concluded,  that  both  the  armies  should  be  disbanded 
within  forty-eight  hours — that  the  king's  authority  should 
be  acknowledged  by  his  northern  subjects-— that  hence- 
forth all  ecclesiastical  affairs  should  be  referred  to  the 
general  assemblies,  and  all  civil  matters  decided  by 
die  parliament ;  and  that  for  these  purposes  a  general 
assembly  and  parliament  should,  be  convened  forthwith  at 
Edinburgh,  to  compose  all  differences  between  the  kin^ 
and  his  subjects.  In  pursuance  of  these  articles  of  paci* 
fication,  the  troops  were  immediately  disbanded  on  both 
sides ;  but  it  is  s^id,  with  a  secret  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  Scotish  army,  that  they  should  hold  themselves 
ID  readiness  to  re-assemble  on  the  shortest  notice.  ^ 

The  promised  civil  and  eccle*siastical  assemblies  taeV 
at  Edinburgh,  in  August,  1639,  and  proved  still  mcie 
deterinined  in  their  measures,  than  those  which  had  bee^ 
held  in  the  preceding  year  at  Glasgow.  They  resolved 
on  the  utter  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland ;  passed 
votes  of  censure  on  the  liturgy,  canons,  and  ceremonies  4 
of  the  churph  of  England,  as  tending  to  popery ;  forbade 
the  promotion  of  the  clergy  to  places  of  ciyil  authority; 
and  denounced  the  high  commission  courts  as  unjust  and 
tyrannical.  The  Scotish  parliament  made  also  niimerous 
infringements  on  the  royal  prerogative,  so  as  to  render  it 
alipQst  entirely  dependent  upon  the  parliament.  But  in 
the  oiidst  of  these  proceedings,  the  king^s  commissioaef 
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suddenlj  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  prorogued  the  assem- 
blies. The  inevitablei  consequence  of  this  decided  mea-** 
sure^  was  an  immediate  preparation  for  renewed  hostHi« 
tiea,  the  king  loudly  accusing  his  northern  subjects  of 
seditious  and  treasonable  designs ;  whilst  they,  on  their 
part,  as  loudly  complained  of  breach  of  privilege,  and 
a  violation  of  the  late  treaty.  It  now  became  manifest, 
that  the  controversy  could  only  be  decided  by  the' sword. 
Petitions  were,  indeed,  forwarckd  from  Scotland,  com* 
i  plaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Traquair,  and 
others  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  justifying  the  proceed* 
,  ings  of  the  parliament;  but  these  were  expressed  in 
\  terms  which  the  English  council  deemed  so  insolent  and 
rebellious,  as  rather  to  widen  than .  repair  the  breach. 
The  resolution  was  therefore  lixed  to  reduce  ^the  Scots  to 
obedience  by  force  of  arms. 

In  consequence  of  this  determination^  the  king  was 
compelled  once  more  to  convene  his  parliament,  after  an 
Inlerm'ission  of  more  than    eleven  years.     He   flattered 
himself  that  the  danger  of  invasion^  and  the  ancient  jea- 
lousy  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot^ 
landf  would  induce  the  senate  to  support  the  war,  by 
voting  him  an  immediate  and  liberal  supply.     As  an  en* 
I    couragement  to  do  this  without  delay,  the  lord  keeper, 
I    Finch,  promised,  in  the  king's  name,  to  discontinue  the 
[    levying  of  **  ship-money,''  until  that  tax   should  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  national  council.     But,  not* 
l^^withstandin^  this  important   concession,  the  new   par- 
'^ment  steadily  adhered  to  the  principle,  on  which  the 
latitfaad  acted;  they  persisted  in  withholding   supplies, 
tm  the  grievances  of  which   they  complained   were  re- 
dressed.    In  the  proceedings  of  this  parliament,  Pym,  (t 
I     patriotic  senator  of  great  talent  ^nd  popularity,  took  an 
I     active  part.     He  brought  forward  in  succession,  the  vio- 
L "  lation  of  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  of  the  princi- 
'     pies  of  the  constitution,  by  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
I     c'  Tiembers    of    the    senate  —  the  innovations  recently 
ii       iuced  by  the  hierarchy  into  religions  worship — the 
0       essions  of  the  star  chamber   and  high  commission 
I    c      't8«— and  the  illegal  taxes  which  ha()  been  levied  with 
\    tl       tmdit  rigour^     Each  of  th^^e  became  topics  of  ve** 
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Jbuexnent  discuflsioD,  during  several  successive  days.  The 
kiog  soon  perceived  tb9t  no  supplies  were  to  be  expecM, 
.unless  ibe  vote  were  clogged  with  tbe  most  humiliating 
qonditioDS ;  and  apprehending  yet  more  violent  proceed 
ings^  from  so  contentious  an  assembly^  came  to  a  sudden 
resolution  of  dissolving  parliaments  almost  ^s  soon  ss  it 
bad  been  convened^ 

Tbe  abrupt  dissolution  of  an  assembly^  towards  wbich 
.the  public  expectation  I|ad  been  direil:ted  as  a  remedy  for 
every  national  grievance^  wa^  in  itself  a  highly  offensive 
measure ;  but  it  was  rendered  still  more  unpopular  by 
the  circumstance  of  tbe  convocatipn  of  the  cler^^y^  under 
tbe  presidency  of  ikrchbishop  Laud,  still  continuing  |o 
hold  its  sittings,  whose  proceedings  were  much  more  con- 
genial  to  the  Mng's  wishes,  than  those  of  tbe  n^tioiwl 
council  had  been.  So  great  was  the  popular  indignatioi 
against  this  eccle/M;istical  assembly,  that  it  manifested  it- 
self in  serious  tumults^  especially  in  London  and  it3 
vicinity.  On  one  occasion,  the  palace  of  arcb.bishop 
Laud  was  attacked  by  an  armed  rabble,  but  without  suc- 
cess; and  on  another,  a  still  more  formidable  band; 
(amounting,  it  is  said,  to  two  thousand  persons,)  enter^ 
j$t«  Patil's  cathfedral,  m  bile  H^p  court  of  high  commis^^^ 
w^s  sitting  ther^,  juid  proi;eieded  io  i^nsiderable  acts  of 
viplence. 

Tbe  tiqpes  of  tbe  king  in  assembling  p^rli^naeat, 
ll^ving  been  thus  suddenly  cut  off,  be  was  placed  in  CU' 
.cumst^auces  of  extreme  difficulty.  He  had  engaged  i(y 
ja  w^r  which  required  the  adpptipn  of  prompt,  v^orou 
and  decided  measures;  aqd  yet  was  without  an  arof 
without  pecuniary  resource^  »vd  without  foreign  alll 
x)n  whose  aid  he  could  depend.  In  this  exigency, 
Jking's  ministers  came  forward,  much  to  their  bonoujj 
.wi4i  voluntary  loans,  tb^t  amounted  to  upwards  of  thr^ 
hwojirei  thouss^nd  ppMuds.  By  this  seasonable  aid,  «*?»* 
other  less  justifiable  expedients,  sufficient  money  was  at 
length  raised  to  equip  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  u*c^> 
commanded  by  the  earls  of  ^orthumberlai^d  and  Stnii' 
.ford,  and  lord  Conway. 

The  Scotiah  army,  in  the  mean  time,  having  b^^* 
re^a^embied  without  difficulty,  had  made  jCQn$i^^^'^ 
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progress,  before  the  king's  forces  were  in  readiaets  to 
oppose  them.  The  Scotish  leaders  had  already  passed 
the  frontiera  of  the  two  kingdoms,  put  to  flight  a  small 
detachment  of  cavalry  under  the  command  of  lord  Con- 
way, that  made  a  shew  of  resistance  at  Newjburu-upon- 
Tyne,  and  occupied  the  important  fortress  of  Newcastle. 
The  king  aad  his  council  were  at  York,  deliberating  on 
the  most  effectual  means  of  subduing  the  Scotish  rebels, 
(u  they  were  contemptuously  called,)  when  the  alarming 
intelligence  reached  them,  that  the  invading  army  was 
already  within  three  days'  march  of  that  ancient  city. 
The  earl  of  Strafford,  on  whom  the  chief  command  of  the 
royal  forces  had  devolved,  earnestly  advised  the  king  to 
hazard  a  general  battle ;  but  Charles  was  of  too  timid  a 
disposition,  and  had  too  little  confidence  in  the  com- 
manders of  his  army,  to  resolve  oh  so  perilous  an  experi- 
ment. He  preferred  to  treat  with  the  insurgents^  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time,  than  with  any  hope  of 
an  allimate  pacification.  The  commissioners  appointed 
to  conduct  the  negociations,  (which  began  at  Rippon, 
and  were  afterwards  transferred  to  London,)  consisted 
chiefly  of  popular  parliamentary  leaders,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  ba^e  suQicient  influence  to  mediate  successfully 
between  the  contending  parties. 

While  these  conferences  were  pending^  petitions  were 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom^  urging  the  ne- 
cessity of  asjsembling  parliament  at  so  important  a  crisis, 
t  To  this  request  the  king  most  reluctantly  acceded,  as 
ihottgb  he  had  anticipated  that  the  measure  would  be 
atteoded  with  fatal  consequences  tO' himself.  The  first 
«ctf  of  this  parliament,  (which,  on  account  of  its  con- 
tinuiag  to  sit  more  than  ten  years,  has  been  fitly  desig- 
ned the  lon^  parliament,)  were  sufliciently  indicative  of 
tt  hostility  to  the  existing  administration.  Several  of  the 
■rinisters  of  state  were  accused  of  treasonable  attempts 
to  subvert  the  constitution,  and  establish  an  absolute 
monarchy.  Articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  up 
against  the  earl  of  Strafford,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  lord  keeper  Finch,  and  secretary  Winder- 
bank.  The  two  latter  escaped  the  impending  danger, 
by  a  precipitate  flight  to  ihe  continent;  but  the  two 
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former  were  apprebeoded  and  cojnwUed  io  the  Tqw^t. 
While  preparation  was  inakiug  for  the  trial  of  these  sjtate^ 
prisoners,  the  parliament  proceedefl  to  ^e  sdoptidD  ef 
otbor  important  measures*  A  law  vas  passed  ia  favour 
of  triennial  parliaments ;  the  arbitrarjr  oopduot  of  the 
military  governors  appointed  by  the  crQWii.|  and  of  the 
collectors  of  ta^es  and  custoaia,^  vas  scrverely  ^eosuiej} 
and  the  offenders  were  denounced  as  delinqumU»  ihe 
judges  who  had  decided  for  the  legality  ^  sbip'^moaey  ii| 
Hampden's  celebrated  trial,  were  aoctia^d  hefpre  ^ 
hpuse  of  peers,  and  reijuired  lo  give  aecKirity  for  tb^ 
future  appearaoca ;  th^  obnoxiouts  c^urtft  of  high  com-? 
mission  and  star  chamber  were  abolished;  the  victima  of 
their  cruelty  liberated,  aad  the  fines  which  had  hs&i 
extorted,  repaid  out  of  the  confiscated  property  of  tfaek 
judges ;  attempts  were  made  in  the  comiQons,  (but  wbick 
as  yet  proved  unsuccesjiful,)  to  abolish  prelacy  in  Englsod, 
or  at  least  to  exclude  the  bishops  fropi  their  seats  to  psf* 
liamem ;  the  collection  of  ship-money,  and  all  other  taxe^' 
imposed  by  the  crown,  without  the  authority  of  parlismen^ 
was  declared  to  be  unconstitutiooai  and  treas.Qnahl6;  ^" 
finally,  to  prevent  ihe  dispersion  pf  their  assembly  bj  ' 
royal  authority,  it  was  resolved  that  the  preeeot  parlisP»«o* 
should  not  be  dissolved  without  the  consent  of  ^^ 
houses.  By  these,  and  many  similar  proceedings;  tbe 
.  executive  government  was  virluijly  transferred  to  m 
senate^  and  the  foundations  of  tbe  s^onaychy  were  effec? 
tualiy  subverted. 

After  the  lapse  of  several  months,  ar^clesof  impesc»y 
ment  were  presented  to  the  house  of  peers  agaia*'  ^^ 
earl  of  Strafford,  on  whom  the  st^rm  of  j^opnlar  ve^ngeawe^ 
first -fell.  The  accusations  reWed  chiefly  to  his  aomiW- 
tiatiou  6f  Ireland,  and  his  proposal  to  trapspprt  a»  a'®? 
from  that  island,  in  defence  of  the  king's  authority.  Afw 
the  public  condupt  of  this  distinguished  nobleauMi  »** 
been  investigated  with  the  most  jealous  scrutiny?  ^^ 
evidence  of  positive  guilt  appeared  V  and  had  he  9t^ 
before  an  impartial  tribunal^  thjcre  can  hp  little  doiibt  o» 
his  acquittal.  But  his  former  abandonment  of  the  popu^r 
party,  his  attachment  to  the  rpyal  cause,  the  infl«^.^ 
he  fias  supposed  to  possess  in  the  privy  cqu^cUi  apd*''' 
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proud  defiance  of  pubfic  ofAsaim,  all  constitutedy  ait  this 
most  unbappy  period^  vnparcbnabte  offences.  Though 
the  aUegftttons  agaiast  hnv  were  sa  indefinite  Bod  ohsub- 
MJttmUaiied;  though  he  vindicated  himself  with  distingui^iied 
eloqitenee  and  ability;  and  though  his.  royal  master 
pkaded  earnestly  on  his  behalf ;  he  was  condemned  by  a 
great  najority  of  his  judges^  and  bis  immediate  execution 
isas  loudly  demanded  by  an  infuriated  multitude.  Tbe 
kin^  was  placed  by  this  sentence  in  the  most  efnbarrassiiig 
stsatioB.  He  was  cordially  attached  to  the  earl  of  Straf- 
fofd^  iFvhose  loyahy,  zea!^  eourage  and  wisdom,  bad  -  been 
faily  proved.  He  had  persuaded  bis  faithful  servant  to 
abanAm  an  army,  ^xbicik  would  have  afforded  him  pro- 
tectioi^  by  pkdging  Inaiself,  ^^  that  bis  enemies  sho«dd 
not  hurt  a  hair  of  hk  head.'^  He  bad*  flattered  himself^ 
tint)  however  incensed  the  commons  might  be  a^inst 
the  eaciy  the  peers  would  not  have  been  induced  to  oonemr 
ift  his  condemnation,  {leduced  to  the  distressing  dilemma 
either  of  sacrificing  a  devoted  servant^  or  of  enkindling  the 
fiaraes  of  civil  discord  throufghout  the  kingdom,  the  king 
l&ag  hesitated  how  to  act,  and  at  last  reluctantly  yielded 
fio  tbe  earnest  request  of  the  unfortunate  victim  himself^ 
who  entreated  him  to  conciliate  the  two  houses  of  parlia^- 
ment^  md  restore  public  tranquillity^  by  signing  the  waiv 
rant  for  his  death.  On  the  IStfa  of  May,  1^419  this 
distingui^ed  statesman  was  executed  on  Tower*hil>^ 
predicting  in  his  last  moi|ients^  that  *^  the  reformation^ 
irUch  was  then  begun  in  '  blood,  would*  prove  most 
tifamitoiis  to  the  kingdom.'^ 

After  Strafford's  death,  and  the  imprisonment  of  afcb- 
i^ishop  Lamd,  the  king  felt  himself  too  w«ak  to  oppose 
any  effectual  resistance  to  the  measures  of  parUament. 
All  the  claims  of  the  Scots  were  granted  M-ilhout  reserve, 
as  the  only  meaosof  obtaining  the  removal  of  l^eir  army, 
which  had  no^w  bfeen  quartered  several  months  in  the 
nerthem  counties,  and  had  even  received  pay  from  the 
conotry  which  they  had  invaded.  When  the  troops  were 
disbsmded,  the  king  formed  a  resolution  to  visit  his  northern 
capital ;  where,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  which  had 
lately  been.  maniHeftted,  he  was  recetTed  with  e»tei'|ia| 
marks  of  Inspect, 
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During  the  king's  absence  in  Scotland,  a  train  of 
calamitous  events  took  place  in  the  vicerojaltj  of  Ireland, 
too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  yet  too 
horrible  to  be  detailed.  The  mass  of  the  Irish  popula- 
tion was  then,  as  it  still  is^  catliolic;  but  the  persons  in 
authority,  whether  civil  or  mihtary,  were  ail  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion.  A  conspiracy  was  planned  with  the 
utmost  secrecy,  and  extensively  organized,  to  throw  off 
the  English  yoke,  and  to  massacre  without  distincUcrn  all 
the  protestants  resident  in  the  island.  The  horrible  plot 
was  discovered  at  Dublin  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  its 
execution  in  that  metropolis ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom 9  it  was  carried  into  effect  with  such  fatal 
success,  that  upwards  of  forty  thousand  protestatits  are 
said  to  have  been  massacred  in  one  day.  This  dreadfol 
carnage  was  attended  with  circumstances  of  atrocious 
barbarity,  too  revolting  both  to  decency  and  humanity  to 
be  minutely  described ;  forming,  but  too  exact  a  counter- 
part to  the  massacre  of  the  French  protestants^^  which 
took  place  on  St.  Bartholomew's  eve.   « 

These  calamitous  events  furnished  fresh  grounds  of 
accusation  against  the  king  and  his  government.  It  was 
insinuated,  that  the  secret  attachment  of  .the  court  to  the 
catholic  religion,  had  inspired  the  popish  recusants  with 
new  hopes,  and  prompted  them  to  attempt  the  subversion 
of  the  protestant  church;  that  though  the  attempt  had 
first  been  made  in  Ireland,  there  were  many  in  England 
who  stood  prepared  to  execute  similar  projects;  and 
therefore  that  it  was  necessary  to  arm  in  defence  of  their 
common  faith.  Impressed  with  an  apprehension  of  theafe 
real  or  imaginary  dangers,  the  commons  proceeded  to  y«t 
more  decisive  measures.  They  claimed  the  right  oi 
jiominating  the  members  of  the  privy  council,  of  ap- 
pointing military  officers  to  the  command  of  garrisons, 
and  of  raising  a  militia  for  their  own  defence.  They 
excluded  the  prelates  from  the  house  of  lords,  and,  on 
their  remonstrating  against  this  exclusion,  committed  ten 
of  the  episcopal  bench  tq  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  Irritated  with  these  violent  proceedings,  the 
king  yielded  to  the  advice  of  lord  Digby,  and  went  to 
the   ^ouse    of    commons   in   person,  attended   with  a 
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military  guard,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  several 
members,  who  had  been  most  active  in  their  opposition. 
The  persons  on  whom  he  fixed  as  ring-leaders,  were, 
lord  Kimboltpn,    sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  Messrs.   Holiis, 
Pym,  Hampden,  and  Strode^   But  these  members,  having 
received  private  intimation  of  their  danger^  had  escaped, 
and  the  king  returned  to  his  palace  filled  with  chagrin  and 
disappointment.      On   reflection,   however,  he   became 
convinced  of  the  imprudence  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed,  and  attempted  by  conciliatory. messages  to  allay 
the  storm  which  his  precipitancy  and  passion  had  excited. 
But  scarcely  could   the   royal   commissioners  obtain  a 
hearing,  amidst  the  cries  of  *'  privHege,  privilege,''  which 
proceeded  from  every  quarter  of  the  hodse.     The  alarm 
qmckly  spread  from  the  parliament  to  the  people,  who- 
now  began  to  meet  in  tumultuous  assemblies,  and  con* 
dacted  the  accused  members  in  triumph  to  Westminster- 
haU,    The  misguided  monarch    pepceived  too   late  his 
fatal  error,  and  finding  every  effort  ineffectual  to  pacify 
the  incensed  populace,  retired  in  dismay  to  Hampton- 
court^  till  the  violence  of  public  indignation  should  hav^ 
subsided,  or  adequate  means  of  defence  could  be  provided. 
In  the  mean  time,  parliament  was  continually  urged 
by  petitions  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  prose- 
cute with  vigour  the  work  which  they  had  began.  Among 
these  numerous  petitions,  the  most  remarkably  was  that 
from  the  apprentices  of  London  and  its  vicinity,  to  which 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  names  were  attached  ;  and 
sootber  from  the  porters,  signed  by  fifteen  thousand  of 
that  fraternity ;  and  a  third  from  the  women  of  England, 
which  was  brought  up  and  presented  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  commons  by  a  brewer's  wife,  followed  by  many 
thousands  of  her  sex.  Thus  supported  by  public  opinion, 
die  parliamentary  leaders  proceeded  to  greater  lengths, 
presented  more  vehement  remonstrances,  and  daily  re- 
quired new  concessions.   Justly  alanned  with  these  violent 
proceedings,  the  king  hastened  the  embarkation   of  the 
queen  and  princess   of  Orange  for  Holland,  and   then 
repaired  with  his  two  sons  to  York,   intending  to  make 
that  city  the  place  of  his  future  residence.     Shortly  after 
his  arrival,  the  parliament  forwarded  their  ultimatum, 
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consistii^  of  sixteen  pfX)po8itioii8,  die  oli^otof  wbidi 
Avas  te  Irapsfer  the  entire  adtninistratioD  of  ciiPil,  miiitarf 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs^  into  their  own  hands,  and  leave 
the  sovereign  but.  an  empty  ^adow  of  4*oyalty«  These 
terms  were  ind^nantlj  refused,  apd  both  parties  made 
immediate  preparations  for  a  war^  which  now  becaoie 
inevitable. 


RBFLBCTIONS. 

The  taost  important  historians  of  this  eventful  ragit, 
.    have  given  credit  to  the  principal  parttsans  on  either  akk 
for  upright  and  honest  intentions,  at  the  commeaoecDcat 
of  (he  contest,  thotigh  both  were'  subsequently  precipi- 
tated by  their  passions  into  unjust  and  violent  ineasurea. 
If  the  'king  were  desirous  of  maintaining  inviolate    the 
royal  prerogative^  and  even  of  extentling  its  authority,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  that  this  desire  oriented  br 
ah  honest,  though  mistaken  opinion,  that  arbitrary  power 
was  the  birthright  of  princes,  and  essential  to  the  peace, 
security  and  prosperity  of  their  government :  and,  on  tbe 
other  Iiand,  if  the  patriots  of  that  age  were  resolved   to 
defend  their  civil  aud  religious  liberties— ^o  restrict  the 
authority  of  the  monarch,  and  accurately  to  define  ibe 
boundaries  of  the  constitution^  it  cannot  be  questiooedi 
that  some  at  least  of  the  self-devoted  senators,  who  took 
an  active,  though  it  may  have  been  an  imprudent  part  in 
tliese  proceedings,  were  prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
a  conviction  of  the  legitimacy  of  their  claims*     If  CbaiWs 
determined  to  risk  his  crown  and  life  in  the  defence  of 
that  ecolesiastical  system,  which  already  had  been  esta- 
blished in   England,   and   which   his  father  bad   vainly 
endeavoured  to  impose  on  his  Scotish  subjects,  it  may 
be  believed,  that  his  zeal  arose  from  a  devoted  attachment 
to  episcopacy,  and  a  persuasion,  that  the  interests  of  the 
church  and   state  were  inseparably,  united :   whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  advocates  for  ecclesiastical  reform  as 
firmly  believed,  that  Laud  was  a  concealed  papist ;  that 
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thechiM-eh  of  Esglaild  jnras  fast  verging  ta  popery  ;  and  , 
(hat  the  prelacy  was  but  a  convenient  state   engine,   un- 
danctioned  by .  scripture)   and  opposed   to   the  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

To  whatlsver  cause  the  reluctance  of  Charles  to  draw 

the  sword  against  his  northern  subjects  may  be  ascribed, 

or  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  policy  of  that 

forbearance,  it  certainly  exhibits  the    character  of.  this 

unfortunate  monarch  in  an  interesting  and  amiable  light. 

A  more  energetic  and  martial  prince  would  have  mustered 

all  bis  military  forced,    and  deluged    the  country  with^ 

Uood>  which  bad  dared  to  resist  his  authority :  but  beside 

dikt  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury,  the  violent  pro^ 

c«e4ii^s  of  parlitiment,  and  the  disaffection  which  had 

iflfected  a)l  ctaases  of  society^  were  more  than  sufficient 

to  check  tbe  military  ardour  of  Charles ;   it  is  evident, 

that  wheii  a  f<^rmidable  army  was  raised,  he  was  so  far 

tioija  mamfesting  Hn  unyielding  or  revengeful  spirit,  that 

he  readily  acceded  to  the  request  of  those,  whom  he  could 

Hoi  bttt  consider  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion,  and  con- 

tented  tt>  tre^i  with  tlv&tn  on  equal  terms.     As  yet  he 

seems  to  have  preferred  even  the  humiliating  expedient 

of  abaadonirtg  hi»  favourite  projects,  to  the  more  heroic, 

but  leas  christian  resolution  of  carrying  them  at  the  point 

of  the  swords     Nor  does  it  r^ect  less  credit  on  the  com^ 

minders  of  the  Seotisk  army,  that  when  so  favourable  an 

opportunity  was  afforded  them  of  pressing  forward,  almost 

^tfaottt  resistance,  and  acquiring  great  military  renown 

^y  the  rapidity  of  their  conquests,  they,  were  content  to 

forego  those  triumphs,   and   wait    the   issue  of  pacific 

riegociations.     It  had  been  well  if  this  spirit  of  modera^ 

tioD  had  continued  to  influence  the  counsels  and  direct 

the  measures  of  these  hostile  factions :  but  the  sequel  of 

'  this  history  will  present  us  with  bnt  too  striking  a  contrast 

to  this  scene. 

It  is  most  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  Religion 
was  blended  wkh  the  political  dissensions  of  this  most 
unhappy  period ;  and  still  morey  that  tb.ose  who  perpe- 
trated the  most  atrocious  crimesj  professed  to  ^ght  beneath 
her  sacred  banner.  A  zeal  for  God  wa«  the  pretext^  not 
only  for  enkindling  the  torob  of  civil  war^  and  placing 
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subjects  in  hostile  array  against  their  sovereign,  but  even 
for  the  horrible  carnage  of  the  Irish  massacre  itself.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  persons  professing  to  be  actuated 
by  religious  motive^*  have  broken  asunder  the  bonds  of 
Jegitimate  authority,  and  committed  deeds  of  cruelty  and 
blood,  at  which  humanity  shudders,  and  stands  aghast; 
but  utterly  ignorant  must  they  be  of  the  genius  of  our 
Holy  Religion,  who  imagine  that  she  affords  any  sanction 
to  such  proceedings.  I'he  inscription,  traced  by  the  band 
of  Omnipotence  on  her  sacred  standard,  is,  ^'  peace  on 
earth,  good-will  toward  men/'  The  spirit  she  breatbes, 
is  that  of  pure,  fervent,  unfeigned,  universal  beoevolence. 
The  duty  she  enjoins  on  rulers  is,  to  act  ^'  as  becomes  the 
ministers  of  God,  who  must  ere  long  give  an  account  to 
him. that  is  ready  to  judge  the  quick  and^iead;"  and  to 
subjects,  her  command  is,  ^^  to  submit  themselves,"  with  a 
willing  mind,  to  constituted  authorities,  ^^  and  to  every 
ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake,"  unless  when  their 
mandates  are  at  variance  with  the  supreme  administration 
of  Him,  who  is  "  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords." 
The  instructions  addressed  to  all  her  disciples,  whether  of 
low  or  high  degree,  are,  **  Avenge  not  yourselves,  but 
*'  rather  give  place  unto  wrath :  if  it  be  possible,  as  much 
"  as  in  you  lieth,  live  peaceably  with  all  men ;  for  it  is 
"  better,  if  the  will  of  God  be. so,  that  ye  suffer,  for  well- 
*^  doing,  than  for  evil-doing."  Happy  were  it  for  society, 
if  men  in  every  age,  who  profess  submission  to  these 
maxims,  were  actuated  by  them  continually,  not  only  in 
their  letter,  but  in  their  spirit. 

"  How  blest  would  every  nation  be, 
Thus  ruled  by  love  and  equity ; 
All  would  be  friends  without  a  foe, 
And  form  a  paradise  below. 

Jesus !  forgive  ns  that  wo  keep 
Thy  sacred  law  of  love  asleep ! 
No  more  let  envy,  wrath,  and  pride, 
Sut  thy  blest  maxims  be  our  guide  V 

Watts. 
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ESSAY  IX. 

TheJReign  o/*  Charles  I.  continued,  from  the  commence' 
mertt  of  the  Civil  War  in  England^  to  the  King's  im- 
prisonment. ^    . 

A.  D.  1642—1646. 

T»E  crisis  had  now  arrived^  towards  which  all  the 
preceding  events  of  this  calamitous  reign  had  manifestly 
tended ;  but  which  must  have  been  deeply  deplored  by 
those  who  desired  the  restoration  of  peace  and  social 
order.  The  king  and  the  parliament  were  now  avQW- 
edly  hostile  powers,  alike  resolved  to  enforcq  their  re- 
spective claims  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  Yet  each  of 
these  parties  was  desirous  of  casting  the  blame  of  the 
war  on  its  opponent,  and  of  securing  to  itself  the  favourable 
opinion  of  the  public.  For  this  purpose^  the  ablest  pens 
were  employed  on  either  side,  in  drawing  up  declarations, 
protests  and  remonstrances,  statements  and  counter- 
sfatemeots ;  which  were  read  with  great  avidi$^^  and  pro- 
duced a  powerful  efiect  throughout  the  kingdom t.  Those 
in  defence  of  royalty  were  composed  by  lord  Falkland, 
the  then  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr.  Hyde,  (afterseards 
lord  Clarendon,)  both  of  whom  were  men  of  distingmhed 
learning  and  talents;  but  the  parliamentary  papers, 
though  less  elaborate,  were  far  more  congenial  to  the 
prevailing  sentiments  of  the  nation.  In  consequence  of 
tlie  extensive  circulation  of  these  documents,  the  whole 
oisss  of  society  became  agitated  with  violent  animosities, 
and  took, a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  and  issue  of  the 
contest. 

The  first  point  of  collision  between  the  rival  parties, 
was  at  Hull.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  which  the 
luQg  had  made  to  the  appointment  of  military  governor^ 
by  the  authority  pf  parliament,  not  a  few  of  the  principal 
ports  and  garrisons  had  already  been  confided  to  persons 
warmly  attached  to  the  parliamentary  interest.  Among 
the  rest,  the  important  fortress  of  Hull,  which  contained 

E5' 
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a  great  quantity  of  military  stores,  had  been  entrusted  to 
sir  John  Hotham,  who  was  of  the  popular  party.  The 
king  was  anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  this  magazine 
before  hostilities  actually  commenced,  and  for  this  pvr* 
pose  proceeded  from  York,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
retinue  of  courtiers  and  attendants,  fully  expecting  that 
the  governor  would  not  dare  to  refuse  admission  to  his 
sovereign.  But  it  appeared,  on  the  king's  arrival,  that 
this  expectation  w;is  unfounded;  for, notwithstanding  oft- 
repeated  summons  to  admit  the  royal  party  within  the 
walls  of  the  garrison,  sir  J.  Hotham,  respectfully,  yet 
firmly,  persisted  in  a  refusal  to  open  the  gates  of  efie 
citadel.  Foiled  in  his  first  attempt,  the  king  returned  to 
York,  after  having  caused  the  governor  to  be  publictj 
proclaimed  as  a  traitor,  and  forwarded  a  spirited  remon- 
strance to  parliament  on  the  subject. 

A  Considerable  number  of  the  fii^st  peers  of  the  realm, 
and  several  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  who 
were  royalists  in  principle,  had  by  this  time  rallied  round 
the  king,  bringing  with  them  their  vassals  and  dependents. 
These  were  furnished  with  arms,  M'hich  the  queen  had 
I  purchased  on  the   continent  by  the  sale  of  the  crowo 

^-  ,  jewels ;  and  at  the  head  x)f  this  ^little  band  the  kii^ 
advanced  to  Nottingham,  intending  there  to  erect  his 
royal  standard.  Wholly  destitute  of  pecuniary  resources, 
the  royal  army,  though  at  yet  exceedingly  small,  cen- 
sisting  but  of  about  three  hundred  infantry  and  eight 
hundred  cavalry,  ^as  ill  provided  with  military  stores. 
But  what  was  wanting  in  equipment,  was  more  thao 
compensated  by  the  tank,  the  zeal,  and  the  devoted  at- 
tachment of  the  troops.  Oa  the  other  hand,  the  par- 
liament possessed  great  advantages  at  the  commeocemeitt 
of  this  contest ;  for  not  only  were  the  |>rincipal  ntagaztnes 
at  their  drsposal,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  militia  and 
train  bands  throughout  the  kingdom  devoted  to  thdr  in- 
.  terest;  but  voluntary  contributions  .were  poured  iatq 
their  treasury  in  such  abundance^  that  they  found  It  ne- 
cessary to  repress,  rather  than  excite  public  liberality. 
Females  of  all  ranks,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
women,  brought  their  gold  and  silver  ornaments  to  devote 
them^  with  patriotic  ardour^  to  their  country '«  cause. 
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Thus  amply  sopp&d  mih  all  requtskes  to  the  equtpmcnt 
of  an  tamy,  the  parliament  foimd  oo  difficulty  in  collect* 
ing  forces  whicb  they  deemed  fully  adequate  to  the 
purpose  of  Winpng  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful 
isMie.  Their  first  army/*  consisting  of  aboul  I5fi00 
mea^  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  sta- 
tioned at  Northampton^  The  king  gladly  accepted  of 
the  proffered  services  of  the  two  sons  of  the  unfortunate 
elector  palati&e,  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice^  who 
had  already  acquired  militstry  skill  and  reputation  in  the 
late  continental  wars.  The  chief  conitnand  of  the  royal 
^rnky  W9S  entrusted  to  the  elder  oi  these  gemerals,  and  his 
tabsequeot  conduct  proved  biin  to  be  well  worthy  qf 
that  confidence. 

It  woald  be  both  tedious  and  painful  to  relate  cir* 
euiastantialiy  the  battles  which  were  fought^  the  reverses 
which  were  sustained,  and  th^  Jruitiess  negoctations  which 
were  attempted,  during  the  progress  of  this  calmnitoos 
WW.  Those  ptincipal  facts  aloae  will,  be  nketttiaq^d^ 
whicb  Me  necessary  to  preserve  uni)rQ^n  the  thrc^at)  of 
the  bistc^y^  and  imsa  abridged  a  form,  as  the  circamstan'ces 
of  the  citse  will  admit. 

Notwithstanding  the  namfrical  preponderance  of  dm 
parlimefttaiy  army,  the  aeveral  actions  which  took  place 
during  the  first  canspa%n.  terminated,  for  the  noost  paurt^ 
io  favour  of  the  royal  catise.  The  fiist  of  thesfe  battles 
was  fought  a^  Edge^hill,  with  great  obstinacy^  and  almost 
equal  loss'on  both  sides«  So  severe  had  bcen.the  shock 
embattle/ that  on  the  following  oManing,  the  two  armies 
and  their  commanders  seemed  equally  reluctant  to  renew 
the  attack,  and  letkcd  to.  (heir  former  qaarters,  Tiiis>: 
was  followed  by  the  battks  of  BradoC'dowa^  Stratt<»iv 
Landsdown,  Roundway-down,  GhaJ^rttve- field,  and  New- 
bury ;  and  by  the:  sieges  of  Reading,  GPoncesteT)  B^islol, 
tec.  The  chief  stress  of  this  arduous,  campaiga  seated 
Oil  Ae  generals  already  aientioi^lil^  prince  Rupert,  ^nd 
the  earl  of  Essex ;  but  beside  these,  there  were  on  the 
side  of  the  kii^,  piiacfi  Maurice,  the  marqaia  of  Hert- 
lordy  the  earl  el  Nortbaasptoa^  and  the  marquis  of  New^ 
castle ;  and  on  that  of  the  parliament,  sir  William  Waller, 
the  earl  of  Stamfiirc^  lord  Fairfaz^  and  the  etal  of  Bed* 
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ford,  who  commanded  considerable  detachments  in  tlie 
western  and  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  valour  and  intrepidity. 

Two  of  the  above-mentioned  battles  are  rendered 
memorable  by  the  death  of  two  individuals,  who,  thoug^h 
fighting  under  different  colours^  and  attached  to  opposite 
parties,  must  unquestionably  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
best  and  greatest  men  of  their  age.  In  a  skirmish  which 
took  place  at  Chalgrave-field,  the  celebrated  Hampden, 
after  having  encountered  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and 
performed  prodigies  of  valour,  received  a  wound,  of 
which  he  expired  after  a  few  days.  Even  the  enemies  of 
this  illustrious  patriot  were  so  convinced  of  the  integrity 
of  his  character^  and  the  commandifig  influence  cf  bis 
talents,  that  they  lamented  his  death  as  a  national  loss; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  king,  on  receiving  information  of 
his  wounded  and  languishing  condition,  proposed  to  send 
his  own  surgeon  to  attempt  his  cure, .  and  manifested  a 
most  anxious  desire  for  his  recovery.  The  other  eminent 
character  was  lord  FalkUind,  the  secretary  of  state,  who 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Newbury.  This  noble- 
man had  been  warmly  attached  to  the  ]>opu]ar  cause,  so 
long  as  the  counsels  of  its  leaders  were  tempered  by 
moderation  and  wisdom ;  but  afterwards,  when  he  pier- 
ceived  that  nothing  less  was  meditated  than  the  subver* 
sion  of  the  monarchy,  he  changed  sides,  and  ably  advo- 
cated the  royal  cause,  both  by  his  ^en  and  with  bis 
sword.  From  the  commencement  oP^he  civil  war,  be 
became  increasingly  melancholy,  and  was  heard  frequently 
to  exclaim,  with- much  emotion,  ^*  Peace!  Peace!  this 
cruel  war  will  break  my  heart.''  On  the  morning  of  tbe 
day  in  which  he  fell,  he  expressed  to  a  friend  his  ai^ui*^ 
of  mind  at  the  scenes  he  had  lately  witnessed ;  addiogy 
emphatically,  *'  I  am  weary  of  the  times,  and  iotesee 
<*  much  evil  to  my  country :  but  for  myself,  I  expect  to 
*^  be  out  of  it  before  night."  On  the  following  roomiofj 
liis  body  was  found  among  a  heap  of  the  slain.  He  bad 
just  attained  his  thirty^fourth  year,  and  was  accounted  tbc 
-most  accomplished  scholar,  and  the  most  elegant  writer 
of  bis  day. 

The  winter  succeeding  to  the  first  campaign   wai 
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chiefly  occupied  with  negociations  for  peace.  Repeated 
overtures  had  been  made  by  the  king,  previously  to  this 
period,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  them,  on  account 
of  the  determined  refusal  of  Charles  and  his  courtiers,  to 
recognize  the  independent  authority  of  parliament.  This 
difficulty  having  been  at  length  surmounted,  commissioners 
were  sent  to  Oxford^  empowered  to  treat  with  the  king  and 
his  ministers,  who  resided  in  that  city.  The  conferences 
chiefly  turned  on  religious  topics;  the  commissioners 
having  been  instructed  to  press  the  adoption  of  the  eccle* 
aiastical  discipline  maintained  by  the  church  of  Scotland, 
while  Charles  as  strenuously  contended  for  prelacy  and 
the  English  liturgy.  After  much  time  had  been  con- 
sumed in  these  fruitless  discussions,  the  negociations  were 
broken  off,  and  each  party  made  vigorous  preparations 
for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  king  precipitately  con* 
eluded  a  treaty  with  the  Irish  rebels,  for.  the  purpose  of 
withdrawing  his  troops  from  that  island,  and  filling  his 
ranks  with  such  of  the  catholic  regiments  as  were  willing 
to  yoiVk  his  standard  ;  a  measure  which  excited  great  alarm 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  detached  many  of  his 
warme$t  friends  from  his  interests.  The  parliament,  on 
the  other  hand,  solicited  the  aid  of  their  Scotish  brethren, 
and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  them,  confirmed  by  a  reli- 
gious sanction,  which  was  designated,  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant.  Th]^  persons  subscribing  to  this  celebrated 
covenant,  not  on^  pledged  themselves  to  a  mutual  de- 
fence of  their  persons  and  property,  but  engaged  also 
'*  to  endeavour,  without  respect  of  persons,  the  extir* 
pation  of  popery  and  prelacy,  superstition,  heresy,  schism; 
and  profaneness;  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  pariiaments,  together  with  the  king's  authority;  and 
to  discover  and  bring  to  justice  all  incendiaries  and  ma« 
ligoants." 

The  second  campaign  opened  with  a  battle  fought  ad 
Marston-moor  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  prince  Rupert 
and  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  were  defeated  with  great 
lossy  by  the  united  English  and  Scotish  armies  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Manchester  and  lord  Fair- 
fax. In  this  action,  Oliver  Cromwell  distinguished  him- 
self highly,  and  contributed  in  no  ordinary  degree  to  its 
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Aiccese*  .  This  important  viclory  was  qmckl j  foHowed  if 
the  capture  of  York,  after  a  siege  of  inaoy  montlis'  ooa* 
•Uauance,  and  with  an  inooDsideraUe  loss.  Dispuitat 
hy  the  deciioing  state  of  his  affairs,  the  king  again  pro* 
posed  to  treat  with  the  eneoijfy  and  fixed  on  Uxbridge  ss 
the  roost  convonieQt  place  of  conference.  Thought^ 
circumstaoces  of  the  royal  party  were  far  less  prospetoas 
tbap  when  the  last  oegociations  terminirtedy  die  king  ro* 
ouuned  indexible  in  his  Adherence  to  epiacopacy^  and  the 
Uibridge  treaty  was  broken  off  on  precisely  die  tsme 
grounds  as  in  the  former  case.  The  parUanent  at  lengtii 
f esolved  to  ternoinate  the  dispute^  by  atboUshing  episcopa- 
lianism,  and  substitntir^  presby terianisni  in  its  place.  As 
a  prelude  to  tiiis  long- meditated  measure,  it  was  Eesohred 
to  mingle  with  the  ruins  of  the  hterarcby,  the  blood  of  one 
of  its  most  zealous  supporters  aijid  champions. 

It  has  been  already  stated^  that  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  this  parliament  was  to  impeach  several  of  theking^s 
ministers  and  favourites ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this 
determination,  ^chbishop  Laud  was  appffebended  and 
committed  to  the  To^wer.  Since  thai  period  he  had  re- 
maiaed  a  close  prisoner,  without  having  bee»  brougbt  to 
trial ;  but  it  was  now  resolved  to  prepare  articles  of  ittt" 
peacbment  against  biaiy  without  further  delay.  Dariag 
the  interval  of  the  archbisliop's  imprisonmenty  s&u^ 
proceedings  bad  taken  place,  which  eufficieotly  indict 
the  unabated  rancour  of  bis  enemies.  He  was.  first  ^ 
prived  of  all  power  to  noaainate  or  present  to  eccleaiaad' 
cal  benefices^-^tbeo  suspended  from  the  episcopal  office^ 
then  deprived  of  all  ita  temporabtbs;  and  finally,  his 
books  and  papers  wca-e  taken  from  him,  together  with  sB 
the  materials  be  had  provided  for  his  defettce  on  tfas  day 
of  tdalf  These  measnares^  hansb-and  oppressive  as  the} 
may  appear,  were  however  far  less  arbitrary  and  unjixiU 
than  the  iniquitous  star  cbember  pfoseeutions  and  penal- 
ties  which  this  haughty  prelate  had  so  long  dictatsa. 
When  brought  to  trials  he  was  ac^cused  'by  seweral'mtfl*' 
l^a  of  the  house  of  commons^  oi  attempts  to  ^^^^ 
Uie  cQiStUution^  to  overthrow  the  proljeslant  dmrch  sad 
inlroduce  papery,  and  of  many  other  treMottable  oflbncsa » 
against  nil  of  which  dbavgea^he  defended  himsdtf^^ 
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greiU  calomesa  and  intrepidity ;  in  so  wu^h  that  the  few 
peers  wlio  sat  as  his  judges,  were  disposed  to  acquit  him ; 
but  the  coiuiBoiJs,  who  were  resolved  on  his  death,  passed 
a  bill  of  attainder  against  biiOj  which  the  lords  were 
induced^  most  reluctantly^  to  sanction  and  con^rm*  Oo 
the  10th  of  January^  l64^«  this  celebrated  prelate,  who 
has  by  some  been  revered  as  a  roartyff  and  by  others 
brandeil  with  infamy  as  an  ecclesiastical  tyrant,  was  e<e« 
cuted  on  Tower«*hiU ;  and  on  the  same  day,  a  bill  passed 
both  houses  of  parliament,  which  abolished  the  English 
liturgy,  and  /substituted  a  Directo/y,  drawn  up  by  the 
Westmittstef  Assembly  of  Divine.s,  to  which  a  i&ore  dis« 
tinct  reference  will  be  made  hereafter. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  aspect  of  the  war  was  various. 
At  one  time,  the  royal  cause  seemed  desperate»  the  king 
¥ras  driven  from  the  fi^ld,  and  compelled  to  shut  himself 
up  in  Oxford,  with  a  slender  itarrison ;  at  another,  his 
adherents  rallied,  and  obtained  important  advantages  over 
the  eacl  of  £ssev.  The  parliament,  convinced  of  the 
necemiy  of  adopting  more  vigorous  measures,  passed,  in 
the  eommeocement  of  the  following  year,  the  celebfated 
self^Hjfing  ordinance  i  by  which,  all  who  belonged  I0 
mk^r  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  were  excluded  from 
civil  and  imlitary  offices;  in  co^^sequence  of  which  the 
army  was  new  modelled,  and  committed  to  the  conduct 
of  new  and  abler  generals.  The  chief  command  was 
^f en  tp  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  $on  of  lord  Fairfax,  aided 
by  Cromwell,  who  alone,  in  defiance  of  the  recei^  act  of 
parliament,  retained  both  his  seat  in  the  house,  and  an 
imprtant  military  commission.  This  arrangement  was 
qaickly  followed  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Naseby-field, 
in  which  the  royal  army  was  completely  routed  by  Fair- 
fax and  Cromwell,  and  the  king  himself  escaped  but 
with  the  utmost  difficulty.  After  this  victory,  the  par- 
liamentary arnues  met  with  little  resistance.  ^  The  prin- 
cipal fortresses,  both  in  the  north  and  west,  which  bad  • 
hitherto  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  si^rrendered-  at  disr 
^cretion ;  and  Fairfax  advanced  rapidly  towards  Osifprd, 
iota  which  the  kina  bad  thrown  himself  with  thf  wreck  of 
bia  vmy.  A  frajn  attetwpt  w^  now  piad«  by  th^  unr 
foflfinate  monVQb  tp  n^o^iate  a  peaces  but  the. par- 
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liament,  elated  with  their  recent  successes^  scarcely 
deigned  a  reply  to  his  repeated  messages.  It  M^as  im- 
possible that  Oxford  could  sustain  a  protracted  siege, 
and  the  thought  of  being  captured  by  his  implacable 
enemies  was  intolerable  to  the  king.  In  this  painful 
dilemma^  he  formed  and  executed^  with  the  utmost  secrecy 
and  promptitude,  the  resolution  of  escaping  by  niglit 
from  the  place  of  his  retreat^  and  surrendering  himself  to 
the  Scotish  arm^  then  stationed  at  Newark ;  conceiving 
that  he  could  confide  more  in  the  loyalty  and  humanity  of 
his  northern  subjects^  than  in  the  infuriated  counsels  of 
Cromwell  a[nd  his  party.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1646,  the 
king  arrived  in  safety  at  the  Scotish  camp,  and  implored 
the  protection  of  generals  Leven  and  Lesley,  its  com- 
mandefSy  who  found  themselves  not  a  little  embarrassed  by 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  so  illustrious  a  prisoner. 

Intelligence  of  this  event  was  immediately  communi- 
cated to  the  English  parliament,  and  a  discussion  com- 
menced between  the  allied  powers  rerative  to  the  custody 
of  the  king's  person.  In  the  mean  time^  as  further 
resistance  on  the  part  of  his  friends  would  be  unavailing, 
the  royal  prisoner  issued  orders  to  the  commanders  of 
the  several  garrisons  that  still  adhered  to  him,  to  surrender 
their  respective  fortresses  to  generals  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
-well,  and  immediately  to  terminate  hostilities.  Thus  ended 
a  civil  contest,  which  had  lasted  nearly  four  years,  and 
spread  desolation  and  misery  through  every  part  of  the 
kingdom. 


-♦^ — 


RBFIiBCTlONS. 

The  preceding  facts  admonish  us  of  the  dangerous, 
and  ofttimes  fatal  consequences  of  one  precipitate  and 
unguarded  action.  It  may  entail  on  him  who  commits  it, 
months  of  increasing  sorrow,  and  years  of  unavailing 
regiet.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  rash  act  of 
Charles,  which  was  stated  at  the  close  of  the  ksi  essay, 
in  entering  the  house  of  commons  inrith  a  military  guard. 
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and  attempting  to  seize  some  of  its  most  patriotic  mem« 
berS)  was  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  those  calamities^ 
which  have  been  briefly  described  in  t)ie  present  section. 
It  is  not  indeed  affirmed,  that  the  civil  war  would  not 
have  originated,  if  that  imprudent  measure  had  been 
avoided  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  unfortunate  transaction 
was  the  spark,  which  enkindled  the  combustible  materials 
already  prepared — that  it  gave  occasion  to  the  enemies 
of  monarchy  to  incense  the  public  mind  against  the 
reigning  sovereign — and  that  it  turned  the  balance  of 
public  opinion  more  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  parlia- 
mentary cause.  Of  what  importance  then  is  it  that  every 
step  of  human  life  should  be  taken  with  due  deliberation ; 
that  our  passions  should  be  ever  under  the  controul  of 
reason,  and  our  conduct  under  the  guidance  of  a  sound 
and  discreet  judgment ;  that,  in  ordinary,  as  well  as  extra* 
ordmary  cases^  prudence  should  regulate  all  our  move- 
ments, and  ^Mntegrity  and  uprightness  preserve  us  !"  So 
might  many  of  the  ills  of  life  be  avoiaed,  or  if  endured, 
yet  tbey  irould  ^be  alleviated  by  the  conviction,  that  they^ 
were  not  the  fruits  of  our  own  imprudence — the  calamitous 
results  of  a  blind,  impetuous,  and  misguided  zeal. 

Nor  is  the  reflection  less  obvious  from  the  preceding 
narrative,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  recede,  when  once  we 
have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  betrayed  into  an  imprudent 
and  perilous  engagement.  At  an  early  period  of  this 
reign,  it  is  probable,  that  some  well-timed  concessions 
on  the  part  of  the  king  would  have  proved  satisfactory  to 
the  mass  of  the  nation,  though  a  few  factious  individuals 
migfat  have  still  persisted  in  their  clamours.  Before  theac* 
tual  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  it  would  probably  not 
have  been  impracticable,  if  the  attempt  had  been  honestly 
niade,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  hostile  pitrties ; 
hot  when  once  the  rubicon  was  past — when  both  parties 
were  fully  committed — when  the  passions  and  interests 
of  almost  the  whole  nation  were  embroiled,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  devise  means  of  accommodation.  The 
destructive  engine  of  civil  discord  having  once  been  put 
in  motion,  it  was  found  impossible  to  arrest  its  progress, 
unul  the  fatal  catastrophe  arrived,  which  will  be  related 
in  the  next  essay*    In  th^  mean  time^  the  obvious  lesson 
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of  moral  iii9truetiofi  dtiggesr«d  by  these  rettinrka  i§,  tll§ 
necesnty  of  early  haUlB  <>?  9elf-gove¥nm«tit  ant^  prifdeiici^> 
Let  the  irsteteps  of  lifbbe  taken  M^ith  peculiaf*  cautkni, 
for  more  than  can  be  imagined  or  balctllated  depends 
Upon  them.  Let  eMoeit  prayer  fd'  ditine  iKfeetiotf 
precede  enf&ry  imp«vtirat  engagement^  and  then  we  ^miiiiof  ' 
£atiliy  eir.  Let  the  tifotives  a§  well  a«  the  conee(}iieiie€^d 
0f  our  BCtionfl  be  doty  anci  dtspaMonately  weighed,  and 
let  no  ptoapeet  of  present  ildvtintage  induce  u^  *fo  swertij 
fromlhat  straight  and  iMrrow  vray  of  piety  and  vrrtue,  #biefa 
hai  attached  to  it,  <'  the  promise  both  of  th«  life  that  «ty# 
M)  and  of  that  which  ia  to  come." 

The  remotai  by  death  of  the  most  amiable^aod  vKtaoul 
hkH  of  th&t  ago,  at  the  very  commencement  of  thb  con^ 
test,  was  to  tbetin  a  merciful  dispenaatio^ ;  but  to  tbe 
mtioii  it  was  a  grietoiM  calamity,  it  was  as  if  the  pilotiF,* 
who  sat  at  the  helm  of  the  vessel  of  state,  and  in  Whom 
the  marinera  chiefty  confided,  had  fallen  overboard  kr  fte 
Inidat  of  a  tremendous  storm.  Yet  the  memory  of 
Ibcae  iUualrioos  statesmen  wouM  have  been  more  truly 
hooourable,  though  less  ociebrated  in  the  records  of  fame, 
if,  instead  of  falling  on  the  embattled  plain,  they  had 
^Aised  to  Uike  ao  active  part  iti  the  murderous  contest ; 
and  if^  instead  of  wieMing  the  homicidal  sword,  th«y  bad 
resolved  alone  to  bear  the  olive-branch  of  peaeei  l^efo 
Were,  We  would  fain  hope,  a  goodly  number  of  christiiM 
patriots  in  that  day,  who^  like  the  -amiable  and  accom^ 
plished  FaHtlasd,  earneatly  sighed  for  peace  and  unioU) 
who  wept  in  secret  places^  on  acGOaut  of  the  calamities 
of  their  country^  and  .who  vested  their  aorrowa  lit  Um^ 
guage^  like  that  of  the  Israelitish  prophet  t  **  O,  that  my 
head  were  waters^  and  mine  eyes  a  fountam  of  ^ars,  that 
I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  ^  slahi  of  die  daughfetf 
of  my  people !"  But  alas !  amidst  the  tumult  of  informto 
paasiona,  amidst  the  horrid  din  of  arms^  thmr  tears  iowed 
onobserved — Aeir  sighs  and  groans  escaped  uunotieed-— « 
die  storaa  of  war  still  raged  with  utmbated,  «vith  augmented 
violence*  So  has  it  been  sometimes  seen,  in  the  history 
of  the  christian  church',  that  the  eminently  righteous 
are  taken  from  the  enl  to  come;  they,  whose  tender 
spirtta  were  ill  fitted  to  encounter  the  gal^ring  lenip^af^ 
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hm  been  8»fely  ^IievMl  k  the^^ve^  epe  k  de^eeiided 
wkli  ^iescfatfflg  fury;  ^^^  A^se  who  dtirviv^,  b#^ 
leeo  realty  to  sny  with  Efeh*^  when  Wfit^iiif^g  the  trMA^ 
pbai  Aight  of  his  Mcenv^^  miMster,  .**  My  fflther^Hiy 
fiitfaer,  die  cbamt  of  Isr&el  «imi  the  horsewi^u  ibtrtat/^ 
UiMkr  9udi  circtiisi«tafK*eft  it  i^  truly  eotisiohtorf  to  rHket, 
tlMil  there  is  an  ommgotem  aod  majestic  Beings  who 

'<  RifUs  ott  the  wliirlwiod  ikii«&  directs  Mm  tiorm  ;'' 

ivho  can  cause  eves  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  anti 
bas  promised,  that  ^'  the  remainder  of  that  wrath  he  will 
resirairf.*' 


ESSAY  X. 
I%e  Reign  ^f  Charles  1.  tamludti^ 

f ttoM  A.  D.  1646— 1648, 

Ths  respect  with  whidi  the  king  was  treMed  tm  hit 
fimanivaitit  theScotish  camp,  insptr^)  him  with  a  transient 
lMpe,that  h»  northern  subjects  might  be  indnced  toretmrn 
txilbeir  allegiance^  or  at  least,  that  they  would  afford  him 
ptoteciion.  Bat  if  this  expectation  we^e  fondly  cherished 
for  8  BKmenty  the  conferences  which  took  place  between 
I  tbe  oafortunate  monarch  and  the  commissioners' appointed 
ky  tlie  allied  powers  to  negociate  with  hhn,  soon  disaffpated. 
^  hope,  and  convinced  him  that  bis  authority  was  at  an 
M.  it  appeared  from  the  discussions  which  now  took 
pkee,  that  the  only  terms  on  which  a  pacification  conld 
be  concluded,  involved  tbe  substitution  of  presbyterinn- 
ifli  for  episcopacy  throoghont  the  empire ;  tbe  abandon>« 
meat  of  those  maxitns  of  Arbitrary  government,  which  had 
QChiced  such  a  train  of  evils ;  and  the  personal  adherence 
of  the  kmg  to  tha  solemn  league  and  covenant.  These 
^€ie  conditions,  with  which  Gharfeswas  resolved  not  to 
comply^  even  in  his  present  extremity^  and  the  negoctationt 
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were  consequently  broken  off,  bfter  they  had  occUpnA 
nearly  eight  months.  At  length  the  Scotieh  generdi 
became  weary  of  the  invidious  task  of  guarding  their  rojd 
prisoner,  and  stipulated  to  surrender  him  to  the  parliameiv 
tary  commissioners,  on  condition  of  receiving,  at  three  iai 
stalments^  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  claimed  by  thefl 
as  arrears  of  wages  due  to  the  troops  under  their  commaml 
The  English  parliament  having  ratified  this  contract 
..Charles  was  conducted,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Hdlmb^ 
house  in  Northamptonshire. 

In  the  mean  time  jealoiisies  arose  between  Uie  parltf 
ment  and  the  army,  which  threat(sned  an  immediate  ru{^ 
ture.     The  former,  justly  apprehending  danger  to  tho« 
civil  liberties  they  were  endeavouring  to  estabiijsh,  from  tte^ 
continuance  of  a  numerous  standing  army,  comroaoded  by 
enterprising  and  popular  leaders,  became  desirous  of  sepa* 
rating  and  gradually  disbanding  the  troops  of  which  it  waf 
composed.      With  this  design   they  issued  orders  that 
several  detachments  should  embark  immediately  forlreM 
under  the  command  of  generals  Skippon  and  Massey.  But 
this  measure  ill  accorded  with  the  ambitious  projects  of 
Cromwell,  who  seems  already  to  have  meditated  the  ef 
tablishment  of  a  military  despotism.     With  the  most  con- 
summate address,,  therefore,  he  feigned  submission  to 
orders  of  parliament,  while  he  secretly  fomented  di 
sion  and  rebellion  among  the  troops.  Considerable 
of  wages  were  both  due  to  the  officers  and  privates, 
on  this  plea  they  refused  either  to  disband  or  erobarl^  vm 
foreign  service,  till  all  their  pecuniary  claims  were  satisnedj^ 
and  their  other  grievances  redressed.  A  species  of  min^if 
parliament  was  now  constituted,  composed  of  a  sslecii 
number  of  superior  officers, who  were  to  represent  the  up'' 
house,  and  a  greater  number  of  deputies  chosen  from 
ranks,  who  were  to  form  a  deliberative  assembly  analogoi 
to  the  house  of  commons.  The  members  of  this  lower  boui 
were  called  agit(UorSj  to  denote  that  they  were  to  agitai 
and  discuss  all  questions  relative  to  the  interests  of  the- 
army.    In  vain  did  the  parliament  denounce  these  proceea-> 
ings  as  seditious;  in  vain  did  Cromwell  affect  to  lanient» 
the  growing  disaffection  of  his  troops  ;  the  petitions  $(^"'\ 
remonstrances  issuing  from  the.  council  of  agitators  con- 
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!  tiimed  to  assume  a  bolder  and  more  authoritative  tone ) 
and  at  length  a  genera!  rendezvous  of  the  army  took  place 
io  open  defiance  of  the  orders  of  parliament. 

At  this  important  crisis,  an  obscure  and  apparently 
rioauthorized  individual  undertook  and  suocessfully  exe- 
\cuted  a  daring  enterprise,  which  at  once  turned  the  balance 
of  political  ii^fluence  in  favour  of  the  army.  A  cornet, 
aamed  Joyce,  proceeded  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  500 
bone  to  Holmby-castle,  seized  on  the.king's  person,  and 
conducted  him  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  then 
stationed  at  N^wpaarket.  This  meastire  seems  to  have 
been  virholly  unsanctioned  by  general  Fairfax,  the  com- 
mander^in-chief ;  and  Cromwell,  with  whom  it  probably 
originated,  affected  to  feel  the  utmost  surprise  at  the  un- 
looked-for arrival  of  the  deposed  sovereign.  The  prize 
^as,  bowever,  too  valuable  to  be  relinquished,  and  from 
that  time  this  hapless  prince  was  compelled  to  attend  all 
the  movements  of  the  army,  which  hovered  round  the 
metropolis,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  proceedings 
of  parliament.  This  change  of  circumstances^  while  it 
softened  for  a  time  the  rigours ^of  the  king's  imprisonment, 
reinved  the  hope  of  ultimate  liberation,  founded  chiefly  on 
the  divisions  and  animosities  of  his  enemies. 

The  parliamentary  leaders  were  determined  not  to  re- 
linquish their  authority  without  an  effort.     They  assem- 
bled the  train  bands  of  the  city  of  London,  and  attempted 
to  levy  an  army  devoted  to  their  interests.    But  the  vigour 
and  promptitude  of  Cromwell,  (who  now  openly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  army,)  frustrated  all  their  measures  of 
self-defence,  and  quickly  reduced  them  to  submission.    In 
obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the  military  council  of  agita- 
tors, eleven  of  the  most  patriotic  senators  vacated  their 
teats,  and  their  secession  was  followed  by  the  withdraw- 
nent  of  many  others,  who  preferred  the  restoration  of 
public  tranquiiUty  to  the  renewaLof  civil  discord.  By  this 
neans,  a  comparatively  small  junta  was  left  in  the  legis- 
iative  assembly,  who  were  wholly  subservient  to  the  wishes 
of  Cromwell  and  his  associates. 

During  these  ineffectual  struggles  between  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  the  prospects  of  the  captive 
monarcfa  began  to  brighten.    He  was  treated  with  greater 
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Iw^  UiM  9X  angr  fongiQr  period  of  his  impriaoi 
hm$^  p«rinitl«(l  to  re«ide  in  » degree  of  ipUadour 
HamptoD'Conrty  U)  ebooai  }m  own  chaplAini  and  iom 
tic9,  md  lo  r«c«i«e  occamnal  visits  fcoai  his  two  yoangei^ 
i^iildfePy  tbeo  under  the  tttitio*  of  the  duke  of  N 
berl««dr  An  eelive  corroapondeaee  w«s  no^  oomi 
between  the  king  end  both  the  hcMtile  parlies,  whU 
terminated  a&  aU  ifae  fonoer  negootaliieiis  had  doacy  * 
nintiial  irritatioA  end  disguat.  Abonl  the  aame  ttma, 
Bcota  m^Aifested  a  diapoaition  te  eaponse  the  royal 
nod  raised  pin  ar«iy  foir  the  avowed  pfturpeae  of  **  n 
<'  ipg  bia  DBieiesity  from  die  handa  of  adbiamaliei^'^  (^ 
amh  they  now  aocounted  CrtuDwall  and  bia  paity,)  ^-i 
<<  pf  pUcing  biin  in  the  dieted}!  of  him  pariisuwaet ! 
^^  honojur  and  in  sa/ely."  Kut  tbase  fair  'pfospeato  m 
40oe  beicIoiKied :  Cronmieli  merohed  at  the  head  ^  I 
$liroag  detaicbmee^  of  hie  arn>y  to  Lendoa  ;  tack  poistf- 
fion.  of  the  city  aod  tower,  the  latter  of  which  hs  gam- 
aoned ;  and  deleted,  in  the  nioH  erbitiary  maaaeT)  ite 
«iea3ure9  to  be  adopted  by  the  reoiaatut  of  the  house  of 
Ci^mnfton^  H  aving  nothing  W0w  to  fear diuio^  his  abseoce 
from  the  infiuemre  &f  parhemeat,  be  termiiiaisd  abitij^ 
the  negociatioBfl  at  tiaipptonreQu«t,.  ordered  the  kinginti) 
close  cjNBtody,  and  proeeeded  by  forced  raavcbes  to  eo- 
CQunt^er  the  Scotiah  areiy^  aa  soon  as  il  sfaoiikl  arriirpoi 
the  froetief »  of  the  kingdom. , 

The  unfortunate  Charles,,  finding  hia  boipc*  spj 
blftstedy  reaolved.  if  possible  to  effect  his  escape^  tbcMgPi 
no  weli-armnged  plan  seems  to.  have  been  demised  ftf 
this  purpose,  eitlser  by  himself  or  bm  frieeds.  Aocooi^ 
panied  by  three  io;f  his  confidential  attendaate,  and;  w 
^uised  as  theif  servants,  he  qixktted  Hemptoiircoac^  ^^i 
horseback,  and  travelled,  during  tbfee  aueesss»Ye  n^ 
towards  the  sea  coast  in  Hampshire,  wiih.  the  deiaM 
#spectation  of  finding  some  yesael  there,  in  which  t| 
emberk  for  the  continents.  Rikt  in  this^  as  ia  every  forai*^ 
instance,  the  usual  iU«  sueeess  of  ibis  mihappy  pn*^* 
attended  him.  On  his  arrival  at  the  coasl^  ne  ship  ^ 
in  rea4ijness ;  and  he  was  either  betrayed>  or  voluotarfj 
resigned  himself  into^  Uie  hands  of  colonel  Hamm^ 
et  tha^  time  goveraor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  z«***: 
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miest  in  Carisbroke -castle. 

^      In  th^  mean  timeji  the  tide  of  popular  ajippftUij  t«nied 
PLonaiderabl;,  both  in  EngUod  aoid  ScotJaqd,  in  favour 

I  of  ttie  deihrooed  aoverei^i..  G^ueral  HamiltAo  marched 

I*  to  the  bprders  of  Suglaud^  at  t^e  head  of  40,000  wen. 
^umerous  bands  of  r<^9.1ist9  toojc  up  armi  io  the  ceuoo 
Uea  of  Kent,  Surry,  Essfx,  Yorksbue,  and  i«  «^v#r4l 
part?  ^  W^les.  But  CromweU-  «ik1  bU  military  cQUf»- 
cil,  who  Qow  virtiially  governed  the  laugdom,  were  wt 
^^d/4Q  adopting  me«i.9ures  of  defence.  WbiUt  delacbp- 
mn^  of  t^e  army  were  sent  into  the  di^affecud  distnoU* 
|0  c)i^9e  and  cbi^i«e  tbe  insurgents,  CrprnweJU  pi^ 
ipeed^d  in  porson,  at  tbe  head  of  a  ^maU  but  v^^iOMI 
^nny,  tp  enQQUiU^r  tbe  Aumerous  forces  of  HamUtou  ai4 
TLawgdak.  The.  promptitude,  skill  aud  energy  of  tbe 
^uglish  genera),  aided  by  the  steady  discipline  and  vajour 
pfhi^  troops,  abundantly  compenaated  for  muoericaJ  ift- 
feriprity^  and  gave  him  a  decided  advantage  ovejr  the 
ScQUsh  To\alists,  4^  victory  obtained  at  Prestoin  waf 
guickly  followed  by  the  total  rout  of  the  iuvadiag  anny, 
At  Vitoxeter^  and  the  capture  of  general  Hamilton.  Not 
cpntent  with  these  Qucceftses,  Cromwell  resolved  to  iidopt 
severe  retrib^itive  measures,  by  executing  as  traitors  some 
of  the  royalist  leaders,  ivbo  had  faUeu  into  his  handiu 
Aipong  tho&e  who  were  sacrificed  on  this  oceasiou,  worei 
air  Charles  Lucas  aud  sir  Qeojge  J^isle ;  two  of  the 
i^rlieat,  the  firmest^  and  the  most  devoted  adherents  to 
the  royal  causie.  '. 

These  aboitke  effort*  of  the  kius'^  fri^uds  served  but 
to  Qcc^rajte  the  crisis  of  his  fate.  Th^  parliam^t,  wbieii 
bad  in  part  regained  its  authority,  dqrifig  Cromweirs  ab« 
^Dfie^  had  acceded  to  a  request  from  ^he  royal  pjriioiier, 
4^  anoUi&er  attempt  shQufd  he  made  to  accommodate 

\  ftp  .differences.     Commissioner?  were  sent  .dow9  for 
tJus  purpose  to  Newport,  and  the  king  was  permitted  to 

!  attend  the  conferences  io  pe^'spu,  under  a  strong  guard. 
The  diacussions.  chiefly  tm-ned  on  questions  of  eccle^ir 
a^tical  discipline  and  authority.  Some  reli^tant  coRr 
pefi?ipn3  were  made  by  the  king,  but  these  not  provi^f 
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«ftti8factory>  the  treaty  was  broken  off,  apd  the  unfortui 
Charles  remanded  to  prispn. 

The  army,  in  the  mean  while,  having  returned  fi 
its  northern  expedition,  covered  with  new  laurels,  del 
mined  on  completing  its  triumphs,  by  the  utter  subvers 
of  the  monarchy.  As  the  .mo^t  effectual  means  of 
cOmplishiug  this  object,  and  of  cutting  off  at  once 
hopes  of  the  royalist  party,  it  was  further  resolved 
subject  the  royal  captive  to  the  ordeal,  or  rather  Av 
pompous  mockery  of  a  state  trial.  Preparatory  to  m 
execution  of  this  sanguinary  project,  it  was  necemrj 
once  more  to  obtain  forcible  possession  of  the  king's 
person,  and  to  expel  from  the  senate  those  who  veie 
likely  to  prove  hostile  to  the  measure.  The  former  of 
these  commissions  was  entrusted  to  colonel  Eure,  iBs. 
the  latter  to  colonel  Pride.  The  principal  diflBcultb 
having  been  thus  surmounted,  a  resolution  passed  die 
lower  house,  (though  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  tie 
peers,)  that  "  Charles  Stuart  should  be  attainted  of  W 
treason ;  and  that  a  commission,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  persons,  should  constitute  a  high  court  w 
judicature,  before  whom  he  should  be  brought  to  trial. 
On  the  l6th  of  December,  1648,  the  king  was  removed 
from  Hurst-castle,  the  place  of  his  more  recent  impnso^ 
ment,  to  Windsor,  where  he  was  met  by  Cromwell;  aw 
early  in?  the  folio wijig  month,  he  was  transferred  to  l^n* 
dcrn,  preparatory  to  his  impeachment  for  high  treason. 
On  the  20th  of  January,  l64|-9,  the  court  first  njet  p 
Westminster-hall,  and  appointed  Bradshaw  its  president/ 
The  unfortunate  Charles  having  been  placed  at  the  WTi 
the  article  of  attainder  were  read  by  Cook,  (who  was^f' 
nified  with  the*tille  of  "  solicitor  to  the  nation ;")  tbeting 
was  then  required  to  make  his  defence,  but  instead  <>» 
attempting  this,  he  satisfied  himself  with  protesting  agaj* 
the  authority  of  the  court.  On  the  three  succeemng- 
days,  he  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  as  often  repeate* 
hii  protestations  against  the  jurisdiction  of  bis  ju^geS' 
Baffled,  but  not  diverted  from  their  purpose^  by  the  king* 
firmness,  these  self-constituted  judges,  (of  wbom  »"| 
fifty-nine  were  present^)  determined  to  proceed,  without 
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ev6tt  the  isemblnnce  of  a  trSlI,  and  proBounoed  the  fMal 
senteac^^  which  doomed  their  late  sovereigB  to  a  {lublic 
execitlioii  in  the  capkal  trf  his  efiafure*      \ 

Jhix'va%  the  short  inrterval  between  the  king's  eondem- 
iMittcNi  Qfiid  execution^  wnnia'oiis  TeoionstFancef  were  made 
agaawt  ao  'levone  aad  uiijast  a  sentence.    Some  of  the 
kMig'a  personal  friends  came  forwIirtJ,  with  self-devoted 
heffoisni|  to  protest  against  ^ese  extra-judicial  proceed- 
ings  ;  several  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  remotistraited  in 
the  name  of  their  respective  sovereigns ;  many  ministers 
of  religion,  including  not  only  those  of  the  episcopal  com- 
munion, but  presbyterians  and  independents  also,  earnestly 
implored  tHat.the  king's  hfe  might  be  spared,  and  inveighed 
publicly  against  the  iniquity  xxi  the  sentence.     But  alt  was 
ineffectual.     The  accusers  and  judges  of  thp  dethroned 
king  had  proceeded  too  far  to  recede  with  safety.     It  was 
iio  Jesa  necessary  fro  flieir  personal  security,  liian  to  the 
preisenratioii   of  their  usurped   authority,  that  the  royaf 
vicUm  of  their  timbition  shorfd  be  sacrificed.    The  fatal 
warrant  was  therefore  signed  by  fifty-n'me  of  the  com- 
amnonetB,  and  die  30th  of  January  fixed  for  its  execution. 
MaiTf  deeply  interesting  circuntstances,  which  bo.th 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  king's  death,  have  been 
minntety   recoitied   by   contemporary  historians,   which 
caiHiot'be  detailed  here.    The  interview  of  this  unfortu- 
nate prince  with  his  two  younger  children,  on  the  evening 
C receding  his  execution  ;  his  confere*ices  with  Herbert, 
b  domestic  chaplain,  and .  Pr.  Juxon,  formerly  bishop 
of  London,   wlio    attended   him    on    the    scaffold— ^all 
incBcated    a    firm,    tranquil,    and    devotional  -  state    of 
ami  ;  whieh  was  calculated  to  disarm  die  prejudices  of 
jCven  hie  bhterest  enemies.     The  calm  dignity  and*  pious 
resignation  of  his  last  moments  form  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  the    impetuous    and   headstrong    course  of   his 
political  conduct.     In  a  short  address  to  the  multitude 
tssembied    to    witness  his    execution,  he  affirmed  "his 
^ifmocence  of  the   crime  for  which  "he  was    about  to 
^  sulfier  ;  but  confessed,  that  his  numerous  offences  against 
•*  Ae  Most  High,  bad  justly  brought  down   upon  hitn 
*'  tliese  righteous  judgments  ;"  and  concluded  with  ex-r 
pressing  bis  readiness  to  forgive  those   who  were  the 
yof.,  II.  f  ' 
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instrumentf  of  his  death.  Then  turning  to  Dr.  Juxon, 
he  said  emphatically,  '^  Remember/'  and  laid  his  head  on 
the  block  with  the  utmost  composure,  which  was  severed 
from  his  body  at  one  stroke  by  a  masked  executioner. 

Thus  fell  Charles  l\  by  the  hands  of  his  own  subjects, 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fourth  of  his 
reign.  His  remains  were  privately  interred  at  Windsor, 
in  a  coffin  whi^h  bare  po  other  inscription  than  **  Kiog 
Charles,  1648."   ^  ^ 


BEFLRCTIONS, 

The  catastrophe  which  terminated  the  life  and  reign 
pf  Charles  I.  will  not  appear  surprising  to  those  wFo 
have  attentively  marked  the  train  of  events  which  pre- 
ceded it.  It  was  a  re-action,  which,  however  unjustifiable 
in  itself,  and  however  calamitous  in  its  results,  might 
have  been  anticipated,  as  the  probable,  if  not  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  that  infatuated  system  of  policy  which 
this  misguided  prince  maintained  through  the  whqie  of 
his  public  life.  The  arbitrary  principles  frequently  avowed 
Vy  this  infatuated  monarch,  and  the  despotic  measures  to 
which  those  principles  continually  {Kompted  him,  might 
have  been  tolerated  at  an  earlier  period  of  tlie  English 
monarchy,  before  the  boundaries  of  the  constitution  were 
accurately  defined,  and  the  principles  of  civil  and  reli* 
gious  liberty  well  understood :  but  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected,  even  by  Laud  himself,  that  the  yoke  of 
intolerance  and  oppression,  either  in  church  or  state, 
would  be  tamely  endured  in  so  enlightened  an  age  as 
that  which  has  just  been  revie\yed,  without  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  nation  to  throw  ofif  its  fetters,  and  to 
secure  its  civil  liberties  and  social  rights.  This  eventful 
period  of  our  national  history  admonishes  statesmen  of 
every  age  and  in  every  country,  to  take  heed  how  they 
rashly  break  down  the  venerable  barriers  of  a  constitu* 
tional  government,   and  attempt  to  stem   the  resistless' 
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tide  of  public  opiiiion,  either  at  the  poiot  of  the  sword,  or 
by  severe  legislative  enactments. 

But  whatever  opinion  may  he  entertained  of  the  poli- 
tical character  and  administration  of  Charles  I.  or  of  the 
legitimacy  of  those  measures  of  self-defence  adopted  by 
parliament  against  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  contemplate  the  closing  scene 
of  that    hapless    monarch's  eventful    life,    without   the 
deepest  commiseration.     While  we  view  him  the   help- 
less, the  unresisting  prey  of  a  band  of  military  usurpers-r 
hurried  from  prison  to  prison,  as  their  caprice  or  cruelty 
might  dictate — treated  with  the  grossest  indignity — and 
yet  amidst  all  bearing  his  numerous  wrongs  with  a  meek 
and  unbroken   spirit — we  lose  all   remembrance   of  the 
flagrant  errors  of  the  sovereign,  in  our  sympathy  for  the 
sorrows  and  injuries  of  the  royal  sufferer.  Without  affecting 
to  canonize  his  memory,  or  elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
martyr — a  dignity  to  which  assuredly  he  had  no  just  pre- 
tensions—r-we  may  cherish  the  pleasing  hope,  that  Reli- 
gion shed  her  purest  consolations  on  this  royal  victim   in 
his  last  moments ;  and  that  his  forfeited  crown,    which 
iiad  proved  at  best  but  a  crown  of  thorns,  w^s  exchanged 
for  a  diadem  of  unfading  glory.  . 

Infidel  historians  and  high  church  bigots  have  con- 
curred in  ascribing  the  calamities  of  this  period  to  reli- 
gious dissensions.     They  have  contrived  to  fill  their  pages 
with  the  contentions   of  the  several  religious  sects  into 
which  the  christian  church  was  then  unhappily  divided ;  and 
have  traced  to   this  source,  the  subversion  of  the  throne, 
and  public  exectition  of  the  sovereign.     But  nothing  can 
he  more  unfounded  or  unjusl  than  this  representation;  since 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  those  sects  that  did  not,  either 
separately  or  unitedly,  protest  against  the  king's  death. 
Questions  of  church  government  were  indeed  inseparably 
Mended  with  the  political  discussions  of  that  age.     On 
cither  side  were  found    zealots    for   different    form^    of 
religious  worship,  and  members  of  different  communions. 
But  it  is   easy  to  perceive  that    the   real  actors  in  this 
royal  tragedy  Mere  worldly  arnbitious  men,  who  made  an 
ostentatious    profession  of  religion    the   cloak  for   their 
selfish  and   treasonable  designs,   and  the   instrument  of 
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their  ittcceisful  usurpation.  In  the  if  ords  of  a  : 
Mrriter,  Mho  has  critically  investigated  the  subject,  it . 
be  aflBrmed,  ''  that  the  king's  death  is  not  to  be  cbaurgc 
f  on  any  religious  party  or  sect  of  christians,  as  such  ;  os 
<'  upon  the  people  of  England  legally  assembled  in  pmri 
*'  liament ;  but  upon  the  council  of  officers  and  agitatorB| 
<'  who,  having  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  transactiona 
<<  those  timesi  and  fearing  the  kite's  vindictive  tempi 
'^  and  die  danger  of  trusting  to  his  proouses,  thou^it  i 
*'  could  no  otherwise  provide  for  thjair  own  safety^ 
f^by  thb  bold  and  illegd  9troke/^ 


ESSAY  XL 


On  the  State  of  Religion  in  England  during  the  jReigfi  of 
Charles  I.  . 

The  strong  measures  adopted  by  James  I.  for  the 
suppression  of  schism,  ^nd  the  eatabli9hment  of  religious 
uniformity  throughout  bis  empire,  so  far  from  accom* 
plishing  their  desired  end>  served  but  to  aggravate  the 
evils  they  were  iIltend^d  to  remiecily,  Frcan  the-acceasion 
of  Charles  t.  it  was  evident  to  all,  but  those  who  were 
wilfully  blind  to  the  fact^  that  prejudices  against  the 
hierarchyi  established  by  law,  had  taken  deep  root  ia  the 
public  mind ;  and  that  the  continuance  of  those  harsh  ^ 
and  intolerant  proceedings,  which  had  disgraced  the  ad« 
ministration  of  the  late  king,  would  not  be  tolerated  kf 
his  successor.  To  trace  the  causes,  progress,  aud  isaue 
of  this  disaffection  to  the  existing  estabbshment,  is  the 
principal  ^design  of  the  present  essay. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  ascended  the  throne,  than 
|be  religious  contentiona)  which  had  characterised  the 
preceding  reign,  were  renrewed  with  increased  acrimcxiy. 
An  apprehension  was  entertained  by  many,  both  episco* 
palians  and  piu'itans,  that  tbe  king  was  strongly  inclined 
tp  popery.  Several  circumstances  had  concurred  to  excite 
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snd  strengthen  t&ese  suspacicuis.  THey  seem  to  have 
origiaated,  in  a  gr^at  mecisure,  in  the  dangerona  con-. 
cesKons  made  to  the  church  of  Rome  bj  the  marriage 
treaty  recently  concluded  with  the  French  court.  'Ac* 
eon&ig  to  the  articles  of  tbslt  inauspicious  alliance,  it 
tras  st^ulated^  that  the  queeii  should  be  allowed  to  bring 
with  her  a  Bumerons  retinue  of  domestics  and  dependents, 
prafesaag  the  catholic  religion ;  that  a  French  catholic 
bishop  should  constantly  reside  at  court,  as  her  spiritual 
adviser  ^  that  religious  worshifi  Aovld  be  conducted  in  ^ 
her  private  chapel^,  according  tb  tiie  rites  of  the  Roman 
dRut:b;  and,  above  all,  that  the  children  proceeding 
from  dui  marriage  should  be  under  h^r  idle  direction  till 
the  thirteendi  yeair  of  their  agi^.  The  alarnn  thus-excited> 
Vntt  iacteased  by  the  forbearance  shewn  to  popish  recu* 
suktB,  mhof  accordiiig  to  the  laws  then  existing^  \rere  not 
only  incapable  of  holding  at^  civil  or  religious  diiccs, 
bat  aM^^  be  expelled  the  kingdom.  Yet|  so  far  from 
putting  these  statutes  in  force,  the  king, and  his  ministers 
too/erred  the  highest  dignities  on  some  distii^ished 
members  of  the  caJiholi^  body;  and  indirect  permission 
was  given  to  the  Jesuits  and  otb^  religious  orders,  to 
teaide  in  the  kingdom,  and  establish  seminaries  for  the 
location  of  youth ;  indulgences,  which  formed  a  striking 
tontrait  to  the  fines,  penalties,  and  rigorous  impriscoi;* 
meat  awarded  to  the  puritan  schismatics* 

To  these  grounds  of  suspicion,  it  may  be  added,  that, 
^mg  tbe  admiaistration  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
^protestants  on  the  conthient  were  either  wholly  de** 
netted,  or  amused  with  vain  and  illusive  promise*  Though 
pecimiary  supplies  had  been  voted  by  parliament  for  the 
TtHrf  of  the  besieged  hugonots  at  Rochelle,  and  the  reco* 
vary  of  tbe  palatinate;  both  the  German  and  French 
prolestants  were  abandoned  to  the  cruelty  of  their  oppres* 
fofs,  after  a  feeble  and  reluctant  attevipt  had  been  madr 
to  a^ord  them  protection* 

Bat  besides  these  specific  grounds  of  apprehension, 
fiiim  wet e  others  of  a  more  questionable  nature,  and  yet 
which    bad   no   inconsiderable^  influence.     An  opinion 
eatenstvely  prevaUed,  that  those  of  the  English   clergy, 
who  bad  embraced  arminian  tenets,  in  opposition  to  the 
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doctriues  maintained  bj  Calvin,  were  deeply  tinged  with 
popery,  and  secretly  aimed  at  the  re-establishmeut  of  that 
system.  Sir  John  Elliott,  Mr.  Pym,  and  other  distinguished 
senators,  scrupled  not  openly  to  avow  this  opinion;  and 
it  was  reiterated,  in  the  strongest  tcrms^  in  a  remonstrance 
from  the  house  of  commons  to  the  king ;  which  affirmed, 
that  ^'  the  arminian  faction  was  labouring  by  covert  means 
to  bring  in  popery,  and  that  its  advocates  were  protestants 
in  shew,  but  Jesuits  in  opinion.''  Yet,  notwitlistanding 
this  impression,  and  in  utter  defiance  of  popular  pre" 
judices  on  the  subject,  those  ecclesiastics  aloBe  who 
advocated  this  system,  were  reM'arded  with  royal  fa- 
vour,  and  preferred  to  the  highest  clerical  dignities.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  ferment  raised  by  their 
elevation,  is  not  so  much  to  be  attributed  to  their  supposed 
theological  errors,  as  to  the  injudicious  zeal  with  which 
.  they  contended  for  the  unlimited  power  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  vigour  with  which  they  assailed  the  funda'mcntdL 
principles  of  the  constitution. 

The  memorable  cases  of  Sibthorpe,  Mainwaring,  and 
Montague  may  be  cited,  both  as  illustrative  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  times,  and  as  affording  specimens  of  the  torj 
principles  maintained  by  the  ecclesiastical  courtiers  of 
that  age.  Dr.  Sibtborpe,  vicar  of  Brackley,  preached 
an  assize  sermon  at  Northampton,  in  the  year  I626.  Just 
at  that  period,  the  king  was  endeavouring  to  raise  a  loan 
by  forced  contribution;?,  without  the  sanction  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  sind  on  the  ground  alone  of  his  royal  prero- 
gative. ,  Sibthorpe's  sermon,  which  was  entitled  **  Apos- 
tolic Obedience/'  not  only  contained  a  laboured  defence 
of  that  public  measure,  but  also  asserted,  that  the  will  of 
the  sovereign  was  paramount  to  every  other  authority. 
A  MS.  copy  of  this  sermon  was  presented  to  the  king  by 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  commanded  its  immediate 
publication,  and  instructed  Dr.  Abbot,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  license  it  accordingly.  That  venerable 
prelate,  however,  not- only  refused  his  imprimatur^  but 
ventured  to  state  his  objections  to  several  passages,  >vhich 
he  deemed  unconstitutional  and  inflammatory  ;  for  which 
offence  he  was  suspended  from  his  office,  and  required 
to   spend  his   remaining  days   in  retirement.      In   the 
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mean  time,  Dr.  Sibthorpe  was  examined  and  censured  by 
the  house  of  commons ;    but  immediately  afterwards  re- 
warded by  the  king  with  a  valuable  prebendary  and  rectory. 
Dr.  Mainwaring  maintained  the  same  political  opinions 
in  two  sermons  preached  dt  Whitehall  before  the1(ing  and 
court,  but  expressed  himself  in  yet  more  vehement  terms  ; 
affirming,  that  **  to  refuse  paymenr  of  the  loan  was  a 
'^  heinous  offence  again  the  law  of  God  and  the  king's 
"  supremacy  ;  an  act  of  impiety,  disloyalty,  and  rebellion, 
''  which  would  expose  the  offender  to  eternal  damnation." 
For  the  publication  of  these  sermons,  in  the  year  l627> 
under  the  title  of  ^'  Religion  and  Allegiance,''  Mainwaring 
was  severely  censured  by  the  parliament;  but,  notwith- 
standing, he  was  presented  successively  to  the  rectory  of 
Stamford,  the  deanery  of  Worcester,  and  the  bishopric 
of  St.  David's.     Mr.  Montague,  one  of  the  king's  chap^ 
lains,  printed  two  tracts,  one  entitled  '^  An  Appeal  to 
Cttsar,"  and   the  other  bearing    the  whimsical  title   of 
'*  A  New  Gag  for  an  Old  Goose,"     Proceedings  were 
instituted  against  the  royal  chaplain  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  the  political   and'  theological  sentiments  con- 
tained in  these  publicafions,  and  particularly  for  having 
affirmed  in  them,  that  "  the  church  of  Rome  was,  and 
ever  had  been,  the  true  church,  remaining  firm  upon  the 
same  foundation  of  sacraments  and  doctrines  which  was 
instituted  by  God."     But  he  escaped  punishment  by  the 
sudden  prorogation  of  parliament,  and  was  subsequently 
l^eferred  to  the  see  of  Chichester. 

These  ill-advised  measures  origitiated  with  Dr.  Laud, 
who^  at  that  time,  was  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  but 
shortly  afterwards  was  translated  to  the  see  of  London  ; 
and,  on  the  death  of  archbishop  Abbot,  was  elevated  to 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Canterbury.  It  was  affirmed  in 
a  preceding  essay,  that  the  calamities  of  this  unhappy 
reign,  and  the  catastrophe  with  which  it  terminated,  were 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  ascendancy  which  this 
prelate  long  maintained  over  the  councils  of  his  sovereign, 
and  the  intemperate  measures  dictated  by  him  both  in 
church  and'  state.  The  extreme  rigours  of  the  star 
chamber  and  high  commission  courts,  which  were  well 
known  to  be  under  his  controul ;  the  tyranny  exercised 
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by  tke  eccleaiistical  coovocarlbiM,  over  wbiqk  also  Im 
presidod  with:  tiniiflHted  vutbority;  and  stili  ntore^  Ui 
arbilrary  impositiofi  of  cerenoiries,  which  the  gmat  iBajo^ .. 
rity  of  die  o»tioii  abhorred  as  pophh  and  anttckihithit^  | 
all  tbese  tended  to  produce  aod  streagtlien  diat  bo&tiie  ^ 
spirit,  wbick  involved  in  one  comnioD  rainy  bodi  hinaelf 
and  the  religious  e^taUishroenty  wbich.  be  bad  so  iqu£^ 
ciously  attem]:rted  to  apiioId>  Tkase  who  appsdbfinded 
the  realoration  of  popery  at  tbi»  periodv  csould  noli  ofaien^ 
mtbcuit  alarm  the  ref ival  of  rites,  which  bad  been  £s* 
continued  from  the  time  of  Ae  ReformatiiCMk ;.  amiespe' 
cially  the  pro&tratiofts  andl.  other  ceremottiea  used!  b]^t!be 
archbishop  m  the  consecration  of  churebes  and  ehapdin 
after  the  manner  of  the  oburch  of  Rome.  It  was  mm* 
festly  the  design  of  thk  prelate  to  invest  both  the  oirdt* 
nances  of  religion  and  those  who  administered  tbeni;  ttiiA 
a  degree  of  pomp  and  apleaibur  scarcely  inferior  to  dnt 
which  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  asmmcd  in  the  phmtvdi 
of  his  power.  While  the  atrocities  and  barbiittiel  of 
Bonner  and  Gardiner  were  yet  fresh  in  the  reooliedrion 
of  many  tfaoiisands  in  this  coatitry ;  and  while  the  imiae* 
diate  descendaats^  of  those  wbo  expired  anmdst  the  ftoB^ 
of  Smitbfield  were  sdU*  imng ;.  it  is  not  surprisiikgi  tbat 
every  approximation  towards  Ike  doctrine,  disciplfney  at 
ceremonies  of  the  chunrcfa  of  Rome,  waa  watched  with  lk$ 
utmost  jealousy,  and  encounti^edtlie  most  strenilioutfopp^^* 
sition.  Though  it  is  probable  that  none  vi^ould  have  bees 
more  rehictant  than  archbishop  Ladid  to  acknowle^s  ^ 
pope's  supremacy,  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  at- 
tentively the  history  of  hi«  life,  without  arriving  at  a  con- 
viction, that  in  all  other  respects,  he  was,  at  heart,  a  f»p^* . 
Bat  in  addition  to  the  great  offence  given  to  ih^ 
protestant  part  of  the  community  by  these  popish  in*^* 
vations,  both  the  king  and  his  eeclesia^^cal  favoante 
remtered  themselves  extremely  unpopular  at  this  perio^ 
by  the  republication  of  the  Book  of  Sports,  accompanied 
with  a  royal  declaration,  which  not  only  permitted^  ^ 
enjoined  the  observance  of  wakes,  festivals,  and  oawf 
diversions  on  tl^-  Lord's  day.  Several  of  the  cWgyr  ^^^ 
refused  to  read  this  edict  pnblicly,  were  ceitsursd  aiw 
prosecuted  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  and  even-one'^ 
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the  yaAgtSf  wbo  Iiad  ventured  to  condemn  Sonday  wakes, 
iftiaa  leqaired  to  make  a  public  recantation  of  Iiia  eiTor. 
It  reflects  no  small  credit  on  the  religious  parties  into 
wliicb  fbe  kingdom  was  then  divided,  that  all  concurred 
in  protesting  against  this  anticbristian  edict^  and  in  loudly 
^mandii^  Its  immediate  revocation. 

Ineffectual  as  every  attempt  had   bitberfo  been  to 
establish  religions  uniformity,  archbishop  Laud  flattered 
•Jiimself  that  he  could  effect  it,  if  not  by  fire  and  sword,  yet 
bj  forf&tares  and  rigorous  imprisonment.     Not  content 
with  inflicttng  such  punishments  on  those  wbo  were  legally 
subject  to  bis  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  he  determined  to 
stretch  the  rod  of  his  episcopal  authority  over  other  king- 
doms ;  and  to  tyrannize  over  the  consciences  of  foreigners, 
as  be  bad  already  done  over  those  of  his  fellow-subjects  • 
The  French  and  Dutch  protestant  churches,  established 
in  this  kingdom,  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
vrorshipping  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  conti- 
nental cbnrchei  from  which  tfaey  sprang ;  but  they  were 
sow  required  by  Laud  to  adopt  the  English  liturgy,  and 
to  educate  their  children  in  the  principles  of  the  chuich  ' 
of  England.    This  was  preparatory  to  a  far  more  difficult 
enterprise  on  which  his  mind  bad  long  been  intently  fixed 
-r-that  of  forcing  on  the  Scotish  nation,  not  only  an  epis- 
copal form^  of  church  government,  but  also  a  litargical 
service,  nearly  resem|>ling  that  of  the  English  church, 
and  appointed  by  royal   authority.     The   adoption  and 
rigorous  enforcement  of  this  measure,  together  with  the 
cs^lstmkous  consequences  to  which  it  led,  were  noticed  in 
a  fonner  essay.     Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that 
in  consequence  of  this  attempt  to  impose  the  Englijdi 
liturgy  on  the  Scots,  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
were  framed  in  the  year  1638,  and  subscribed  by  almost 
tke  entire*  Scotish  nation;  in  which  they  ^ound  them- 
aelves  ^  to  maintain  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  kirk 
^of  Scotland  inviolate,    and  to   endeavour  to  extirpate 
[P^P^f  prelacy,  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  and  all  man- 
[ner  of  profaneness."    This  social  compact,  whicli^  how<- 
ever  it  might  afterwards  be  abused,  was  originally  designed 
bot  for  tlie  protection  of  religious  liberty,  was  followed 
^y  the    convocation   of  the  Westminster   assembly  of 
Anues,  whose  proceedings  occupy  an  important  place 
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in  the  ecclesiastical  liistory  of  this  period.    This  as8^0ibl|^ 
was  convened  in    pursuance    of  an   act  of  parliament^ 
passed  in  I64i5,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  all  questiotfa 
relative  to  the  liturgy,  discipline,  apd  governmeat  of  tie 
church  of  England,  itnd  delivering  advices  and  opiaiont.' 
to  both  houses  of  parliament  on  these  important  mmtem.^ 
It  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  clergymen,  (a  small  1 
proportion  of  whom  were  episcopalians  and  independents, 
but  the  far  greater  number^  presbytcrians,)  and  thirty  iaj- 
assessors,  ten  of  whom  were  peers,  and  the  reniaiiiifig 
twenty  commoners  of  distinguished  reputation  forlearuiiig  ^ 
and  .piety.     This  synod  proceeded  to   frame  a  9olemiF  1 
league  and  .  covenant,  similar  to  that   which   had   beefr  j 
adopted  with  so  much  effect  in  Scotland,  to  revive  the 
articles  and  formularies  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
.when  these  were  abolished  by  parliament,  to  draw  up  a 
directory  for  public  worship,  wbich,  though  not  imposed^ 
Avas  recommended  for  general  adoption.     Besides  these, 
they  published  a  confession  of  fnith,  a  larger  and  smaller 
catechism,  annotations  on  the  scriptures,  and  a  letter  of. 
solemn  advice  to  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland. 
In  the   mean   time,  the  ecclesiastical. fabric  which  had 
been    previously  erected   in  this   kingdom,  was  rapidljp 
demolished  by  successive  acts  of  parliament.   The  bishops 
were  first  excluded  from  the  house  of  lords ;  then  they  \ 
were  deprived  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority  in  their  seversd  ' 
dioceses ;  afterwards,  those  who  protested  against  these 
measures,  and   refused    submission   to  the    authority  of 
parliament,    were    committed   to   the  Tower,   and   their 
property  was  confiscated  ;  and  finally,,  the  episeopa/  ordes 
itself  was  abolished  by  act  of  parliament.     A  committee 
.  was  appointed  for   the  sequestration   and   exclusion    of 
such  clergymen,  as  were  accused  of  scandalous  Crimea/ 
^vhicb,  in  not  a  few  instances,  abused  its   powers,  bj 
expelling  from  the    universities^   or  ejecting  from  their 
livings,  those  whose  only  crime  was  disaffection  to  tli«; 
parliament,  and  who  coiild  not  conscieiuiously  subscrib^i 
the  covenant.     At  length,  the  finishing  stroke  was  put  t» 
the  whole,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  very. day  in  whicF 
archbishop    Laud   was  executed,   which,  prohibited 
use  of  the  liturgy  throughout  the  kingdoi^  and  establisl 
the  sacne  doctrine  and  discipline  in  Eiigland^  which  h 
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prevailed    in  Scotland  from   the  earliest  period   of  the 
Reformation. 

No  sooner  had  the  parliament,  aided  by  th/s  advice  of 
the    Westminster  assembly^  succeeded   in   overthrowing 
4e  episcopal  establishment,  than  controversies  arose  be- 
tween^ the   presbyterians  and   independents,   relative   to 
ihcir  respective  modes  of  church  government ;  each  party 
professing  to  have  founded  its  opinions  and  practice  on 
the  word,  of  God.     The  advocates  of  presbyterianism', 
contended   as  strenuously  as  their   episcopalian    oppo- 
nents  had  formerly  done,  for  the  divine  right  of  their 
ecclesiastical  system ;  while  the  independents  maintained, 
either  that  no  specific  form  of  church  government  was 
prescribed  by  divine  authority^  or  that  the  form  prescribed 
nearly  resembled  that  vihich  they  had  adopted  in  their 
separate  churches.    Yet,  gloomy  and  tempestuous  as  was 
the  period  under  review,  whether  contemplated  through  a 
poVuical  or  a  religious  medium,  there  is  one  respect  in 
which  it  claims  to  be  regarded  with  peculiar  interest.     It 
iras  the  aera  of  profound  theological  erudition.     Then  a 
grezter  number  of  eminent  writers  on  theology  flourished 
than,  perhaps,  at  any  former  or  subsequent  period  of  our 
national  history.  Then  were  accumulated,  wiih  indefatigable 
labour  and  industry,  many  of  those  ponderous  stores  of 
piety  and  learning,  with  which   our  theological  libraries 
are  now  enriched  ;  and,  it  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  some  of 
the  roost  illustrious  of  these   writers  were  attached  to 
opposite  political  parties,  and  belonged  to  different  reli- 
gions denominations.    Without  multiplying  names,  which 
must  be  familiar  to  every  ear,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state, 
that  at  this  disastrous  period,  the  excellent  bishops  Hall 
and  Taylor,  the  learned  Usher  and  Pococke,  and  the  re- 
doubtable Chilling  worth,  flourished  on  the  one  part ;  and 
on  the  other,  are  to  be  found  the  justly  celebrated  nameis 
of  Baxter  and  Owen,  Howe  and  Goodwin,  Lighifoot  and 
Seidell,  with  many  others  of  scarcely  inferior  reputation. 

-  Consalt  on  the  subject  of  this  essay,  Burnet's  History  of  His 

^     own  Times.    Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion.  .  IJc^- 

lin*a  Life  of  Laud.     Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans.     Acts  ot^ 

Westminster  Assembly,  &C.&C.     Biog.  Britt.  art.  Laud.   TAylor. 

Baxter.    Selden,  &c. 
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HEFLECTIONS. 


PBRH>2>  VII. 


Amongst  the  characteristic  features  of  the  times  we 
have  been  contemplatiug,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is^ 
the  lively  interest  taken,  by  men  of  every  rank  b  society, 
and  of  all  political  parties,  in  questions  of  religious  doc- 
trine and  discipline.  It  has  been  usually  founds  tliat  a 
comparatively  small  portidu  of  mankmd^  and  eapecially 
of  those  i^bo  occupy  elevated  stations,  are  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  these  subjects,  to  devote 
to  them  much  of  tlieir  time  and  attention.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  content  to  move  with  the  stream ;  to  receive 
those  systems  of  religious  opinion^  ^an4  ^idiopt  tliose 
modes  6f  worship,  in  which  they  have  been  educated,  or 
which  have  been  prescribed  to  tiiem  by  human  authority. 
Amidst  the  cares  and  occupations  of  public  life,  the  high 
and  imperious  claims  of  religion  are  scarcely  regarded: 
amidst  Jthe  tumult  and  clamour  of  political  contentioa  h^ 
*'  small  still  voice"  is  seldom  hpard.  But  at  the  period 
to  which  the  preceding  narrative  refers,  it  was  far  other- 
wise. Religious  topics  occupied  almost  universal  atten- 
tion. They  were  discussed,  both  in  public  and  private, 
in  the  cpurt  and  in  the  camp ;  by  statesmen  and  warriors, 
no  less  than  by  theologians  and  divines.  They  constituted 
a  principal  part  of  the  business  of  tlie  cabinet,  the  debates 
in  parliament,  and  the  diplomati<^  negociations  of  that 
age.  It  bad  been  well  if  all  this  apparent  zeal  for  reli- 
gion had  been  guided,  and  regulated,  and  tempered  by 
true  wisdom — that  wisdom  which  ^'  is  pure  and  peace- 
able, full  of  mercy  and  of  good  fruits :"  and  if,  together  with 
these  earnest  contentions  for  their  several  modes  of  faith 
and  worship,  the  rival  polemics  had  been  careful  to 
*^  shew  out  of  a  good  conversation  their  works  with  meek- 
11  ess  and  wisdom." 

At  suth  a  period,  it  is  not  surprising,  though  it  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  there  should  have  been  much 
insincerity  and  hypocrisy.  Eve»  has  it  been  the  practice 
of  the  great  enemy  of  mankind  to  scatter  tares  amongst 
the  wheat.  It  waS;  therefore^  to  be  expected,  that  many 
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would  altempe  to  render  sn  d«le«l«tioiis  di^plajf  o£  ipitiy 
ttid  zeftl  subservient  to  tkeir  polhieal  ambilioD  ;  asd  that^ 
uMdgt  aU  tbia  extevnal  bomage  paid  to  religion,  mmty 
would  be  found  to  be  deceivers  or  eathostaata*  Thevo 
weroy  ttoqueationably^  not  a  few  aitiong  tlM»  teitiotB  of 
Aat  s^,  who  cofHended  for  tbeir  favourite  creeds  and 
ceremonies/in  the  saane  spirit,  and  widi  tbe  sisuiie  tnterested 
motives,  wbicb  protepted  the  Grecian  fanatka  to  exdaioi^ 
^t  Great  is  Diana  of  tbe  Ephesians  T'-^^-or  tbe  anciant 
Jf^isb  devotees  to  vociferate^  ^'  tbe  temple  of  the  Lord, 
the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  these  V  Yet/  may  we 
not  diaritafaij  bope^  that  beneath  all  this  effervescetice 
of  ttohallowed  zeal,  there  wrooght  unseen,  btit  effeolu-* 
ally,  a  leven  of  genuine  piety,  which.  Mas  tbe  Akeans 
of  preserving  from  total  ruin  the  corrupt  mass  in.  which 
it  lay  concealed  ? 

An  inspired  apostle  has  tanght,  that  though  ''  no 
*'  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  Joyous,  but 
'*  grievouS;  nevertheless,  afterwards  it  yields  the  peaceable 
^'  ^it  of  righteousness  to  them  that  are  exercised  thereby/' 
This  sentiment,  which  is  applicable  to  national  as  well  as 
to  domestic  and  personal  calamities,  was'  remarkably 
illustrated  at  tbe  eventful  period  under  review.  The 
times  must  have  been  deeply  distressing  to  the  minds  of 
all  good  men.  Their  hearts  must  have  frequently  bled, 
vhen  they  witnessed  the  desolations  and  miseries  which 
overspread  the  land.  Some  of  the  most  exemplary  among 
them  received  '^  hard  measure"  from  their  bitter  and 
implacable  enemies.  Unjustly  deprived  of  their  pos-. 
sessions^  and  either  driven  into  exile  or  immured  in 
prisons,  it  might  be  truly  said^  that  *^  waters  of  a  full  cup 
were  wrung  out  to  them."  But  who. can  tell  how  much 
these  illustrious  sufferers  were  indebted  to  tbe  painful 
discipbse  through  which  they  passed,  for  the  high  degree 
of  spirituality  to  which  they  attained,  and  the  strong  con- 
solations they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  f  Who  can  esti^ 
mate  in  how  great  a  measure  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
perilous  and  afflictive  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  that  such  am^le  stores  of  christian  experience 
are  aocamulated  in  their  voluminous  writings,  and  that  so 
port  and  elevated  a  spirit  of  devotion  breathes  in  almost 
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every  page.  Having  themselves  been  greati;  ^*  comforted 
ahd  strengthened  in  all  their  tribulations,'  they  vrere  well 
aUe  to  impart  consolation  to  them  that  are  in  any^tronUe, 
by  the  comfort  viherewith  they  themselves  had  been 
comforted  of  God.*'  Nor  are  they  alone  the  wilnesses 
of  these  things.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  men  of 
piety  in  every  age,  will  prove  that  tribulation  works  pa- 
tience, experience,  and  a  hope  full  of  immortality ;  and 
that  the  salutary  result  of  the  most  calamitous  dispensa- 
tions has  ofttinies  been,  that  ^'  the  trial  of  their  faith, 
'*  being  much  more  precious  than  gold  which  perishetlii 
^^  though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  might  be  found  unto  praise 
'*  and  honour  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
"  Christ." 


ESSAY  Xll. 


On  the  Men  of  Letters,  who  flourished  daring  the  Reign 
of  Chaules  I. 

If  a  general  view  were  taken  of  the  vigorous  adminn- 
tration  of  Elizabeth,  the  pacific  government  of  James  I. 
and -the  calamitous  reign  of  his  unfortunate  son  and  suc- 
cessor, for  the  purpose  of  marking  attentively  the  progress 
or  decline  of  general  literature,  during  each  of  those 
periods,  it  would  be  found  that,  in  the  latter  of  the  above- 
mentioned  aeras,  a  manifest  decay  had  taken  place  in 
some  departments  of  general  science,  though  others 
were  still  cultivated  with  distinguished  suiicess.  In  vain 
sliould  we  search  the  records  of  that  age  for  a  name  so 
illustrious  in  philosophy  as  thatof  Bacon,  or  poets  endowed 
with  the  creative  fancy  of  a  Spenser  or  a  Shakespeare. 
Yet  in  philological  attainments — in  works,  exhibiting  la- 
borious research,  critical  acumen,  and  profound  erudition, 
and  even  in  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  art^— the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  was  eminently  fruitful.  It  is  intended 
to  mclude  in  the  present  essay,  a  brief  notice  of  the  pria- 
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cipal  writers  of  this  age,^  and  some  of  their  most  cele-»  ^ 
brated  productions,   arranged  under  the  several  heads  of 
philosophy,  science,  philology^  poetry,  and  the  fine  arts. 

The  philosophical  writings  of  lord  Bacon  did   nt>t 
immediately  produce  those  important  results  which  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  them.     No  new  and  m(5re 
enlightened  school  of  philosophy  was  established,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  exertions  of  bis  mighty  genius.     He  had 
opened  a  highway  to  the  scientific  inquirer,  by  throwing 
down  the  barriers  which  had  for  many  ages  obstructed 
the  progressof  knowledge;  but  there  were  comparatively 
few  who  could  find  leisure  or  inclination  to   pursue  the 
course  which   he  had  prescribed,  by  applying  patient  in- 
vestigation and  oft-repeated  experiment   to  subject's  of 
natural  and  moral  science.     On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
there  were  two  eminent  philosophers,  whose  attention  had 
probably  been  directed  to  the  subjects  of  their  research 
by  the  celebrity  of  Bacon's  writings.     One  of  these  was 
the  celebrated  Des  Cartes,  who,  by  a  train  of  experiments, 
first  discovered  the  laws  of  refraction;  but  who  is  better 
inown  as  the  inv;;ntor  of  that  philosophical  theory  which 
usually  bears  hiv  name,  and  which  has  long  since  been 
exploded  by  the  more  iniportant  discoveries  of  sir  Isaac 
Newton.     The  other  was    the  unfortunate  Galileo,  an 
Italian  mathematician  and  astronomer,  who  maintained, 
in  ^defiance  of  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition,  the  Coper-  . 
nican,  as  opposed  to  the  Ptolemaic  system  ^of  astronomy. 
But  in  the  annals  of  our  own  country,  no  name  occurs, 
at  this  period,  of  distinguished  reputation  in  philosophical 
science,  but  that  of  Hobbes,  whose  writings  are  alike 
characterized  by  vigour  and  acuteness  of  mind,  and  by 
the  latent  venom  of  infidelity.^   This  learned  metaphy- 
sician was  born  at  Malmsbury,  in    15B8.     His  literary 
fame  was  first  established  by  the  publication  of  a  correct 
and  valuable  translation  of  Thucydides,  which  appeared 
in   l6£8.      Thus  introduced  to   public  favour,    he  was 
appointed  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  with  whom 
he  travelled  on  the  continent  of  Europe  during  several 
3^ear8.     An  intimacy  formed   in  the  course  of  this  tour 
with  Des  Cartes  and  Galileo,  induced  Hobbes   to  apply 
the  energies  of  his  miiid  to  mathematical  and  phifo^o* 
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pbictt  tlodies.    I A  1642^  he  pubfifbed  a  politeai  trealiae^ 
«ytitled  <<  de  Give,"  waA,  about  tbe  same  tiitiey  was  ap» 

fobted  mathematical  tutor  to  Chailes,  prince  of  Walrn. 
n  1650,  he  published  hit  essay  on  '^  Humaft  Nature/' 
which  has  been  generally  considered  tbe  ableet  of  faia 
literary  productions.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
jMiUication  of  his  principal  work,  entitled  *^  LeriatbaD  :'* 
m  which  his  political,  moral,  and  religious  (or  rather  hia 
immoral  and  atheistical)  principles  were  more  fully  de* 
veloped*  Soon  after  this  most  ob^ctionable  book  bad 
made  its  appearance,  the  author  was  summoned  before 
the  parliament,  and  severely  censured  for  its  publication. 
He  died  in  1679)  at  tbe  advanced  age  of  9^. 

The  age  of  Charles  L  was  still  less  productive  of 
men  of  Scibnce,  than  of  philosophers.  Few  scientific 
discoveries  were  then  maoe,  though'  it  might  have  been 
fionfideatly  anticipated  from  the  new  and  strong  light 
which  had  been  recently  thrown  on  the  y<gt  unexplored 
regions  of  physical  science,  that  tliey  would  hare  been 
bpth  Dumerous-  and  splendid.  This  sera  is,  bowiever^ 
memoraUe  for  one  b^hiy  important  discovery,  which  has 
opeoed  a  wide  fi^ld  to  future  sciemtific  mquirers.  Or. 
William  Harvey,  an  eminent  physician,  was  bom  in  1578. 
Soon  after  having  completed  his  academical  course,  be 
was  appointed  lecturer  of  anatomy  in  the  college  of  pby*  , 
sicians.  It  was  in  the  course  of  tbe  lectures  delivered 
there^  tliat  tbe  first  intimations  were  given  of  that  disco* 
very  which  has-  since  rendered  his  name  so  justly  cele- 
brated throughout  the  world.  His  theory  relative  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  which  was  at  first  stated  with 
that  modesty  and  caution  which  ever  characterizes  true 
science,  having  been  fully  established  by  numerous  ex* 
periments,  was  at  length  communicated  to  (he  world  in  a 
learned  anatomical  essay.  When  first  announced,  it  met 
with  great  opposition  from  the  literati  of  that  age ;  but 
Dr.  Harvey  lived  to  see  that  opposition  not  only  silenced, 
but  tunted  into  admiration  and  gratitude,  on  account  of . 
the  value  and  importance  of  hb  scientific  discovery;  He 
was  tbe  author  of  numerous  medical  and  aaatomicat 
treatises  of  considerable  merits  He  was  physician  both 
to  James  1.  and  Charles  L;  and  during  the  civil  wars^ 
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it«idfat%  adkcfcd  to  die  Miyal  amme^  In  1654,  be  vmm 
chcnen  preiriiieiyt  of  the  eoUege  of  ph^idans,  tboogk  too 
iDfirm  to  discharge  in  persoafhe  duties  of  that  honooraMe 
stttioob     Tbia  waa  bat  a  tribata  oi  saapeot  diria  lo  one 

^  vho  had  been  tiw  greatest  benefirdor  of  that  iaatitutiMi, 
to  which  also  he  beqaealbed  9  valtiaUe  aioieain  MMt 
fifararj*     He  died  in  i:057^    ■ 

Tfrnt^ouooY  was  cnkivstted  widi  great  auoeeas  ot 
Ae  period  under  reioew,  by  several  scbMii^s  of  Ugb  re* 
peta^oiiv  boA  an  the  Eanopean  coDfineBt  and  hi  Efig* 
Uai.  Aflioagat  ibo  bnmtt^  vem  Grc^tius^  the  oetebwHad 
Dutch  hogubt  and.  oi?ilia»;  Safanaaiwi,  a  French  writer 
of  pradigiotts  literary  attaiamctila  9  and  theyonngor  Seali- 
ger,  tihoie  mtieai  wrkingH  tended  greatly  to  the  adfttBe#- 
meBl  of  general  literaturei«  Amongst  the  most  emiaeat 
BifgfiA  scholars  of  ihai  age  ipcre  Poeoehe,  Lightfo^f, 
SeShn,  and  oTtkbkhop  Ushet. 

Dr.  Pococke  was  boiti  at  Oxford,  in  )604«  Sev^yat 
of  his  jueeaiie  years  were  ape^t  at  iUeppo,  where  his 
taste  for  prien^tal  Kleratai e  was  probaMy  first  loraiod,  «ad 
eoosideraWle  facilities  were  aflPoisded  for  its  early  cuiliva-* 
tioo.  Oo  his  return  to  England)  ho'  was  'appointed  by 
srcUbisiiop  Laud  le  the  newly^fotinded  Arable. preltsaei^ 

'  ship  ia  t&«  niHfTersity  of  Oxford.  Afterwarda  be  wad 
entfBsted^with  a  dipiomatic  appoiatment  at  Ooaist'aatih 
nople^  which  eaabled  binvio  prosecute  Ms  philologidal 
fkttdies  uoKler  highly  advantageous  cirean«fi«aaGe«|  and,  to 
cnricli  his  library  with  many  valuable  oriental  mamm 
8cript8.  In  returning  fron^  this  enilMissy  throagk  the 
^etlisrhtads,  he  formed  an  ifflimato  friendship'  with  Qf^ 
to,  which  was  only  dissolved  by  death>  After  bisarV^ 
n\  ID  Engknd^  he  was  preferred  by  lh€»  king  to  fbe 
Hebrew  proiessor^ip  at  Ot^fordy  and  aho  appointed 
canon  of  LShriaa  Chtftcbw  From  these  luerative  stattoa^^ 
be  was  for  a  aiiort  time'  ejected  by  the  parlianMnt,  on 
tCGoiint  of  bis  riftfttsal  to  sign  the  covenant ;  hot  wae  tfoeiti 
r^ored  to  them  with  honour.  This  c<^taraied  lioguiat 
edited  the  first  Polyglot  Bible  published  in  Bngbmd* 
He  also  prapared  and  poUisbed  versions  of  the  E^Iisb 
liturgy^  and  of  ^  Grotiaa  de  Veritate/'  int^  the  Arabic 
language.  Hia  latest  ptubKcation  was  ^  A  Comnfientary 
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on  the  Minor  Prophets/'  in  which  great  eruditien  was 
displayed,  combined  with  sound  theology  and  unaffected 
devotion.     He  died  in  1 691. 

With  this  learned  episcopalian  may  be  classed  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  a  presbyterian  divine,  of  scarcely  inferior  ^tf 
taioments,  though  possessing  few  of  those  external  ad- 
vantages  which  his  clerical  contemporary  had  enjoyed* 
He  was  born  at  Stoke^upon-Trent,  in  ]60£,  and  mani- 
fested an  insatiable  diirst  for  knowledge  at  a  very  early 
age.  In  1629  be  published  an  erudite  work,  under  the 
Unassuming  title  of  ^'  Miscellanies,  Christian  and  JiKJai<* 
cal,"  which  gave  sufficient  indication  both  of  his  present 
attainments  and  future  celebrity.  When  the  Westminster 
assembly-  of  divines  was.  constituted  by  order  of  parlia^ 
ment^  Lightfoot  occupied  a  distinguished  place  among 
them,  and  assisted  in  theh-  deliberations.  In  ]6iO,  when 
the  parliamentary  commissioners  ejected  sevei^l  heads  of 
houses  and  profestors  from  both  the  universities,  foe 
refusing  to  subscribe  the  covenant.  Dr.  Lightfoot  was 
appointed  master  of  Catherine- hall,  and  Margaret  pro- 
fessor of  divinity ;  and  in  1 655,  he  became  vice-chancel- 
lor in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  .Besides  editing  a 
Polyglot  Bible,  and  several  other  learned  works^  he  pub* 
lished  at  an  advanced  age,  ^^  A  Harmony  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,"  which  was  the  matured  fruit  of  many  yean 
of  laborious  research,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  national  stores  of  biblical  criticism.  He  died  in 
1675. 

But  there  flourished  also  at  this  period  a  man  of  Iet-« 
ters,  who,  though  not  equally  versed  in  the .  oriental  lan" 
guages,  must  be  considered  as  far  superior  in  general 
literary  attainments  to  both  the  above-mentioned  linguists. 
Seldea,  (whom  Grotius,  though  a  rival  and  literary  an- 
tagonist, has  styled  ^^  the  glory  of  England,")  was  bom 
in  Sussex,  in  1584.  In  early  youth  he  amused  himself 
with  composing  verses  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  ; 
but  afterwards  applied  himself  with  unwearied  assiduity 
to  the  study  of  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern — of 
antiquities^  both  British  and  foreign— and  of  jurisprudence 
in  all  its  departments.  Warmly  attached  to  the  princi- 
ples of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  tendered^  hiai.self 
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obnoxious  to  ^he  conrt  of  Charles  I.  at  the  commetice* 
ment  of  that  disastrous  reign ;  and  when  parliament  ac-' 
quired  the  ascendancy,  he  became  one  of  its  most  active 
and  popular  members.  He  was  one  of  the  few  hymen 
nominated  to  assist  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Westmin* 
ster  assembly,  and  not  unfrequently  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  its  most  learned  members,  by  his  elaborate  criti- 
cisms and  profound  erudition.  ^^  The  Antiquities  of 
Britain,*'  occupied  much  of  his  attention  towards  the 
dose  of  life,  and  also  the  '*  History  of  the  Christian 
Church/'  on  both  which  subjects  he  left  many  valuable 
remains.  He  died  in  1654^  and  after  his  death,  from  the 
immense  mass  of  literary  treasures  which  he  had  acGumu«» 
lated^  six  Folio  volumes  were  selected  for  publication*. 

The  reference  which  has  been  just  made  to  Selden^ 
as  a  laborious  and  learned  antiquarian^  may  justify  the 
introduction  in  this  place  of  another  name  of  distinguished 
celebrity^  though  belonging  to  a  somewhat  different  das^ 
of  writers.  Dr^  Usher,  the  well-known  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  was  born  at  Dublin,  in  the  year  1580.  In  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  acquired  a  high  degre.e  of 
reputation  in  the  university  of  that  city,  by  maintaining  a 
public  disputation  with  Fitz-^Simon,  an  acute  and  learned 
Jesuit,  whose  arguments  Hud  sophisms  he  refuted  with 
complete  success.  When  the  Westminster  assembly  war 
constituted,  bis  name  was  inserted  in  the  list  of  its  mem- 
bers, on  account  of  the  known  liberality  of  his  sentiments 
and  his  attachment  to  the  popular  party ;  but  he  refused 
to  attend  any  of  its  meetings,  or  giVe  the  least  sanction 
to  its  proceedings.  After  the  civil  war  commenced,  he 
united  himself  to  the  royalists,  and  continued  to  reside  at 
Oxford,  while  the  king's  troops  occupied  that  city.  He 
was  eye-witness  to  the  public  execution  of  his  sovereign^ 
and  was  so  deeply  affected  by  that  tragic  scene,  as  to  fall 
into  a  swoon,  and  remain  for  a  long  period  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  In  consequence  of  his  desertion  of  the 
parliamentary  cause,  he  was  at  one  time  in  danger  of 
losing  his  valuable  library ;  but,  through  the  mediation  of 
Br.  Featly,  it  was  preserved  from  confiscation  and  dis- 
persion. He  published  many  learned  and  valuable  works, 
particoiarly  the  <<  Antiquities  of  the  British  Churcbes/* 
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ud  '<  AmsIs  of  d»e  Old  tod  N«w  Testarflent ;"  but  i(  k 
saidy  dmft  a  great  part  of  hia  MSS.  atitt  veroaia  an^lh 
Uahedv  He  died  ia  1^.^>  and*  was  honoured  byduspio* 
teclor  with  a  public  fuaeraiy  the  expeacaa  of  wbicb  were 
defrayad  fru«i  bis  pwn  privata  p^se. 

The  raigp  of  Cbarles  I.  cannot  be  coesidared  at  mk 
in  works  of  laate,  or  in  poefiieal  produetiona  of  the  highest 
drder*  The  roost  ilGcomipbsbed  wrilian  and  priaeipri 
poets  of  Ibis  ace»  ware  tori  Falkkmd^  ssr  HT.  Pavimne^ 
Walkry  and  Gmlmf^  +: 

The  amiable  but  utfortUDate.  lord  Falkland^  (wbo&c 
public  cbaraetci'  and  earij  death  have  been  aientioned  in 
a  foroier  l^8aay^)  was  bom  in  16>0.  His  jFOUtbfiil  hsM 
trere  proft^te^and'the  cultivalion  of  bis  genitts  waseoir- 
8a%aai»tljr  negleeted :  bat  before  hei  drriired  at  years  of 
Inalurity^  hia  feneral  cbavact^  wa»  changed ;  hn  habits 
of  dissipstion  wesa  lahally  ahandoiMd ;  and  he  bepane  a 
ihictly  moral  and  rdi^Mcis  youth,  itfter  tbia  period^  he 
devoted  himself  chidly  (o  pc^te  Utesatare  and  the  tnoieSf 
till  called^  by  the  exigencies  of  the  timesy.  rallief  than  hj  Va 
own  inclinations)  iiiSe  public  life«  At  a  peculiarly  en* 
tical  and  perUouis  motnmtf  and  from  motives  of  gemuae 
patriotism  and  loyalty,  be  became  aeeretarjr  o>f  state^  and 
employed  his  exquuuto  talent  for  ccmipositibii,  ia  coojuoe' 
tion  with  Mr.  Hyde^  (aftetWards  lord  ClarendoR,)  io 
drawing  up  state  papers  of  tranacendctti  merit  Od&  ^f 
his  biographers  lias  affirmed,  (and  the  coi»emrrent  testi* 
iBony  of  all  contemporary  writers' confirms  the  sftaieBieDlv) 
that  <'  this  accomplished  aoUeman  was  both  the  envy  and 
wonder  of  his  time,  and  the  greatest  ornament  to  tUf 
na^n,  diat  bis  own  ot  any  other  age  has  produced.*'  Bn 
early  death  was  esteemed  by  men  of  all  political  and  reli' 
gions,  parties,  a  great  national  loeS^ 

Sir  William  Oavenant  was  born  at  Oxford^  in  )dO^ 
and  became  poet  lam'eat  aftev  the  death  of  Ben  JonsoR. 
According  to  the  usual  practice  of  young  men  of  famil? 
iftad  fortune  in  Aat  age^  he  spent  severd  years  on  ths 
continent,  after  bis  academical  ceucse  at  Oxford  bsd 
beea  oompteted.  During  hia  r^deace  at  Paria^his  prin^ 
cipal  poems  were  published^  He  is  chieAy  eekbrated  ia 
tbe  diametic  worid^  on  aecoont  of  his  having  introducsd 
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lola  Ibis  tiomairy  Jlilkii  ^penm,  at  a  4ime  when  dl  otkcr 
kinds  of  tbeatncd  anmaenmta  wcw  proUbiled.  ht 
common  wUh  maoj  c^ert,  be  shated  in  ibe  troubles  of 
the  times,  and  was  impruoned  liy  ibe  parlianient,  on  tin* 
fkm  «f  ^BoaiaHHiiiag  a  corretqpondeAce  witb  ibe  exiled 
hek  to  tbe  crown.     His  death  took  phcc  in  166B« 

Waller  was  boni  in  ]|605.  His  aittfchmebt  to  poetry 
ef  inoed  itself  so  early  tl»t  ka  i&ay  almost  be  said  to  bate 
bip^  in  nuvibera*  Tbe  \fif8t  voImbp  of  his  poems  was 
pabliphed  in  hia  eighteeolb  year.  Ue  was  uiuiuestioBaUy 
,ibe>j|i08t  elegant  and  bafnoiuotts  irersifier  of  his  age ;  and 
cantriboted  gready  by  bis  writings,  'both  m  poetry  and 
prose,  to  refine  the  English  language.  His  poUtical 
cond«^  reflects  no  caredit  on  bis  imennory ;  Sot  he  first 
engaged  in  plots  and  ceii8|iiraaea,  which  be  had  not  the 
jBooiage  eidMr  lo  avow  or  V>  eseciite,  and  ^n  basely 


made  bss  peace'  widi  tbe  ^pariiaaasnt,  by  betraying  bis 
accofliplices.    As  a  prodf  ^diat  his  poetical  talents  tvere 
as  ft«x.ible  as  bis  |)oltticdi  oharacter)  his  poeaas  eontain 
both  a  '^  Pjmegyric  on  Oliver  Cromwell,"  on  his  eleva* 
tion  to  tlie  protectorate^  and  a  "  Congratnktosy  Ode  to 
Charles  II."  otk  bis  aocomon  to  the  throne* 
,    Cowley,  a  poet  oi  this  age,  whose  repntatiott  has  fin* 
exceeded  Us  merits,  was  bom  in  l6l8.    Like  his  co^fr- 
tenporary,  Waller,   he   wrote  verses  in  his  childhood, 
some  of  which  were  coUeeted  into  a  volume,  and  printed 
in  tbe  thirteenth  year<of  his  age.     *^  Petrarch's  Sonnets," 
and  ^'  Spenser's  Fairy  Qoeea,"  first  awakened  bis  poetic  , 
goiois.     He  attached  himself  to  the  royal  cause  at  the 
comoiencement  of  tbe  civil  war,  and  .accompanied  the 
9tieen  to  Paris,  where  be  wrote  verses  for  the  amusement 
of  tbe  exiled  royal  family,     in  .1656,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
kod,  and  was  soon  afterwards  detected  in  carrying  on  a 
correspondence  with  the  prince  of  Wales;  for  which  of- 
fence he  was  imprisoned  by  the  protector.     Having  at 
length  submitted   to  the  ruling  authorities^  he   lived  in 
ietii«m^t  and  affluence,  till  the  accession  of  the  new 
m(»iarcb,  during  which  interval  the  most   elaborate  of 
bis  poems  were  composed.    After  tbe  restoration,  he  ad- 
dressed   a    congratulatory    ode    to  Charles  11.  entitled 
^'  The  Triunijph,''  which  did  not  produce  the  effect  b^ 
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liad  anticipated*  Stung  with  chagrin  and  moTtificatien, 
he  retired  first  to  a  delightful  rural  retreat  at  Bam-Etms, 
and  subsequently  to  his  seat  at  Chertaey,  where  be  dki 
in  bis  49th  year,  A.  D.  \667^ 

'  But  though  the  aera  of  Charles  I.  was  not  rendered 
illustrious  by  the  highest  order  of  poetic  talent,  it  will  ^ 
yield  to  none  in  works  p€  art.  In  proof  of  this  assertioo, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  it  was  the  age  in  whick  ' 
Ruhem,  Vandyke^  and  Itngo  Jones  flourished.  The  two 
former  of  these,  though  foreigners,  may  with  propriety  be 
mentioned  here,  because  they  both  resided  for  a  tinie  id 
this  kingdom,  and  were  liberally  patronized  by  the  Eng* 
lish  court. 

Rubens,  the  celebrated  Flemish  painter,  came  to 
England  about  the  year  1630,  charged  with  au  important 
commission  from  the  king  of  Spain.  Hostilities  B^aving^; 
in  the  mean  time,  commenced  with  that  country,  he  could 
not  be  received  by  Charles  and  his  ministers,  as  an  ac- 
credited envoy.  Yet,  as  a  private,  individual,  he  wm 
treated  with  the  highest  distinction  by  the  whole  English 
court.  He  received  from  the  king  the  honour  of  knightt 
hood,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  conferred  on  him  8 
more  substantial  favour,  by  purchasing  a  large  collection 
of  his  paintings,  and  other  literary  curiosities,  to  the  value 
often  thousand  pounds.  Sir  Anthony  Vandyke,  who  was 
a  .pupil  of  Rubens,  and  a  native  of  Antwerp,  finding 
that  his  talents  were  not  duly  appreciated  or  rewarded  "^ 
on  the  continent,  came  to  reside  in  England,  where,  be 
amassed  great  wealth  by  the  exercise  of  his  professional 
talent.  He  married  a  daughter  of  lord"  Ruthven.  and 
lived  ill  affluence  and  honour,  gathering  around  him  <" 
the  literati  of  his  age,  and  caressed  and  flattered  by 
men  of  the  highest  rank  in  society.^  But  4iis  career, 
though  splendid,  was  short  He  died  in  the  forty^second 
year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  1641. 

Inigo  Jones,  the  most  celebrated  of  English  architects, 
was  born,  in  1572,  of  obscure  parents,  and  was  hinjself 
apprenticed  to  a  joiner.  While  placed  in  this  humble 
■  sphere,  he  practised  drawing  and  designing,  for  hw 
amusement.  Some  of  bis  youthful  productions  having 
been   exhibited  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,   who  was  a 
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liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  that  noblemen  determined  to 
Bend  kimto  Rome.  Here,  while  contemplating  With  ad* 
miration  the  specimens  of  ancient  architectare  which 
that,  city  contains,  ambition  fired  the  breast  of  the  yoang 
Eoglish  artist,  who  from  that  hour  aspired  to  rival  the* 
most  perfect  models  of  antiquity.  For  some  years^  he 
feuded  in  Denmark,  and  was  patronized  by  Christian  IV. 
tiie  reigning  sovereign.  Thence  he  was  brought  to  Scot- 
hod  by  James  1.  and  followed  in  the  train  of  that  prince 
vhea  he  came  to  the  possession  of  the  English  crown. 
A  second  visit  to  Italy,  after  the  death  of  king  James^  im* 
^ffoved  bis  taste,V9nd  perfected  bis  genius.  After  his 
retam,  he  planned  and  executed  several  of  those  edifices 
ivhich  stiU  adorn  the  English  capital,  and  have  excited 
the  admiration .  of  men  of  taste  and  genius,  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  To  the  commauding  infltitence  of  this 
celebrated  architect,  the  introduction  into  this  kingdom 
of  the  Roman  and  Grecian  style  of  building,  in  place  of 
the  GoVhiG,  which  had  hitherto  exclusively  prevailed,  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed.  The  subversion  of  the  monarchy, 
and  the  calamities  of  war  which  preceded  that  event^ 
frustrated  many  of  his  designs,  and  cut  off  the  -sources 
:  on  which  he  had  relied  for  their  execution.  Oppressed 
with  grief,  disappointment,  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  he 
auok  into  the  grave  in  1651;  having  survived  but  for  a 
short  p^iod,  the  tremendous  storm  in  which*  ail  his 
earthly  projects  were  wrecked  and  dashed  in  pieces. 

i  Consult  on  the  subject  of  this  essay,  Burnet's  History  of  His 
i0iroTinics.  Whitelock's  Memorials.  Athen.  Oxoo.  fiiog.  Britt* 
yohn»on's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  &c.   ' 


REFLECTIONS. 


Those  periods  which  are  most  fruitful  in  topics  of 
extraordinary  interest  to  the  political  historian,  are  not 
ttiose  which  furnish  the  amplest  materials  for  the  history 
pf  science  and  literature.     It  is  not.amidst  the  tumults  of 
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civQ  diacoidi  or  4lie  violeaoe  and  cooffisioD  wliicb  fc^ov 
in  theUaio  of  domeatic  war,  <b«it  genius  <expa»di^  or  ' 
the  f^ultiea  of  the  liumaa  mittd  attain  tboir  hif^estdi 
of  elevation.  By  excitiag  the  wai»t  pasMOVs  ^  manl 
— ^by^exfaaustiog  thpse  resqiiDcet  .Mrbicb  jinigiit  othei 
have  been  directed  into  more  usefol  cfaa»nebr-«and 
dally  by^sfireading  misery  aad  d^eQlatioB  idl  arw  ^ 
vrar  lia«  ever  exerted  9  moat  marignmit  kiflaeace  on  m 
ciety^  the  effiecis  of  which  are  awnfeat,  long  «iter  hoefr 
litiea  Jiave  ceased.  There  may  indeed  be  ii«aie|  in  evi^ 
^Vh  whose  thirat  forlukowiedge  is  aoi|oaatiaUe,  aDd  i^ioie 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  vseienoe  ia  so  impslioufl  ^ 
irresii^blc^  as  to  fucmount  every  'obtCacki,  aaA  leaict 
them  almost  rsgardleas  <^  the  most  fuiioita  storms  ol  cdal 
discord  and  contenOov.  like  the  t^elebrated  geoi&elri> 
ci^o  of  Syr$^puse,  they  can  prosecute  their  favourite  ft» 
dies  wijth  unnhated  diligence^  while  tbe  fidbric  of  lodd 
order. is  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  foimdlitieos  of  civil  goyen- 
ment  aie  broken  up.  To  this  claasof  lii^^y  ^ntbiisiasti, 
belonged  the  ifide&%i|ble  Jind  erudite  SeideBy  and^ssAc 
pthera'i  whose  names  have  been  inlrpdnoed  into  the  pKf 
ceding ^n^rrativ^.  But  notwithstoading  .these  exceptiflS^ 
it  will  be  found,  rupon  the  whole,  that  such  perKMh  (» 
domestic  strife  are  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  theinteiefti 
of  tsue  science,  arid  that  they  greatly  rejUird,  if  not  whoU} 
prevent,  the  developiiient  ol'  the  noblest  facidties  d 
the  human  mind. 

Biblical  criticism  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  useftti  branches  of  literature;  and  if  under  tbe  gu|- 
dance  of  genuine  piety,  may  lead  to  ttuj  most  V9lual)« 
results.  To  what  higher  or  nobler  object  can  the  ainp/est 
stores  of  erudition  be  applied,  than  to  the  elucldatiou  o1 
those  hallowed  pages,  which  compose  the  volume  of  VV 
vine  Revelation  ?  How  can  man  be  more  usefully  empW 
ed,  than  in  investigating  those  authentic  records  which  wen 
first  given  by  inspiration  from  God,  and  endeavouring 
by  means  of  sound  and  enlightened  criticism,  to  purg 
them  from  those  corruptions  whidi  Imve  csept  into  t^ 
peered  text  during  Ihejapse  of  ages  ;  so  djiat  tbef  ^^^ 
again  presented  to  mankind  in  their  purest  forin,  f*^ 
r/sstored,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  their  primilive  nttegn^f' 
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Tbe  penod  which  has  just  pasMd  under  renew,  b,  ea 
this  aftooaoC^  a  memoradbie  era ;  sioee  it  is  that  io  which 
"leacning  and  taleats  of  ne  ttrdinary  degree  were  first  coose* 
■  trated  to  ihis  meet  tiallowed  purpose,  and  when  those  la- 
bours of  sacred  criticism  were  comoieoced,  which  have 
lince  been  pursued  with  signal  success,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  whilst  men  of 
Veaming  are  attempting  to  purify  the  sacred  text,  and  ex- 
hibit to  mankind  the  unoorrupted  word  of  God«  is  it  not 
incumbent  on  all  those,  who  receive  this  inestimable  trea- 
sure, to  lay  it  up  in  their  hearts,  and  practise  it  in  their 
liyesP  Should  we  not  manifest  the  utmost  solicitude, 
that  **  the  word  of  Christ  may  dwell  in  us  richly  in* all 
wisdom  and  knowledge  ?*'  And  is  it  not  the  obvious  duty 
p{  €very  one  who  possesses  this  pearl  of  great  price,  to 
impart  it  to  others,  that  they  also  may  be  enriched 
thereby  t 

The  pablioatioQ  of  a  polyglot  edition  of  the  sacred 
tcriptures,  was  bailed  by  men  of  piety  in  former  years, 
ss  a  jgyfiii  ement,  dioagh  it  was  tiot  designed  for  circida- 
tion  among  the  nations  by  whom  those  languages  were 
ipoken,  hut  solely  intended  to  enrich  the  libraries  of  the 
learned,  and  assist  their  literary  researches.  But  how 
BMch  more  gratifying,  both  to  the  scholar  and  the  chris-' 
tian,  is  the  scene  which  modern  times  have  exhibited. 
Meo  endowed  with  pre-eminent  talents,  and  (which  is 
<rf  iafinitelj  greater  importance)  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
Vu>lf  zeal  and  fervent  piety,  have  been  and«still  are  assi- 
duously employed  in  preparing  an  immense  polyglot 
M^?— not  for  the  cabineto  of  the  curious,  but  for  uni^- 
venal  distribotion.  Already  has  this  prodigious  enter* 
pfiie  advanced  so  far,  as  that  portions  of  the  sacred 
volume  have  been  published  in  almost  every  language 
spoken  by  man;  nor  is  the  expectation  presumptuous 
and  visionary,  that  a  very  short  period'  will  have  elapsed, 
ere  the  whole  volume  of  inspiration  shall  go  forth  i;i 
erery  dialect,  and  be  possessed  by  all  nations.  The 
anticipation  of  such  a  period  gladdened  the  hearts  of  our 
pious  forefathers,  who  longed  and  ardently  prayed  for 
its  arrival.  Shall  it  not  then,  having  actually  arrived, 
stwaken  our  gratitude,  and  stimulate  our  exertions  P  while 

,    VOL.  II.  G 
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every  heart  devoutly  exclaims,  <*  God  be  merciful  to  us 
"  and  bless  us^  and  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  na^  thai 
<^  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  Ay  saving  health 
^'  among  all  nations.  Let  the  people  praise  thee,  O  God  ! 
'^  let  all  the  people  praise  thee  V 


ESSAY  XIII. 


The  Commonwealth  ;  from  the  Death  of  Chaele^s  !• 
to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Long  Parlianuntp 

A.  D.  1649— 1653, 

The  execution  of  Charles  I.  was  a  signal  for  the  imme^ 
diate  abolition  both  of  the  aristocracy  and  monarchy ;  and 
opened  a  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  military  usurpa- 
tion, under  the  specious  name  of  a  commonwealth*     l^e 
remnant  of  the  house  of  commons,  which  Cromwell  and 
his  agents  bad  suffered  to  remain,  and  which  consisted  of 
scarcely  a  third  part  of  its  original  members,  retained  in^ 
deed  the  semblance  of  authority,  and  claimed  to  exercise 
all  the  functions  of  government;  but  in  reality  this  legisla- 
tive assembly  was   under  the    absolute  controul   of  an 
enterprising  aiMl  popular  leader,  who  dictated  all  their  pro- 
ceedingSy  selected  all  their  agents,  and  overruled  [all  their 
deliberations.     In  pursuance  of  instructions  received  from 
that  ambitious  usurper,  no  sooner  was  the  royal  victim 
sacrificed,  than  acts  were  passed,  by  which  the  prince  of 
Wales  was  disinherited,  and  all  attempts  to  raise  him  to 
the  throne  were  declared  to  be  treasonable :  the  monarchy 
was  abolished,  as  ^^  unnecessary,  burdensome,  and  dange- 
rous "to  the  liberties  of  the  people ;"  the  house  of  peers 
was  dissolved  under  the  same  pretext^  though  its   mem- 
bers were  eligible  to  seats  in  the  house  of  commons; 
and  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  thirty-nine  persons, 
was  appointed  to  administer  public  affairs  under  the  direc- 
tion of  parliaixient. 
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In  consequence  of  the  total  subversion  of  that  fabric 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  which  former  generations 
bad  reared,  many  regulations  of  minor  importance  became 
necessary,  with  the  discussion  and  arrangement  of  which 
the  attention  of  parliament  was   fully  occupied  during 
several  months.    In  place  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy, a  form  of  engagement  was  drawn  up,  by  which, 
all  persons,  holding  any  place  of  trust  or  authority  in  the 
commonwealth,  pledged   themselves   to   be  ^'  true  and 
faithful   to  the  government  established  without  king  or 
house  of  peers.''     A  new  coinage  was  issued,  stamped 
on  the  one  side  with  the  arms  of  £ngland  between  a  laurel 
and  a  palm,  surrounded  by  the  inscription,  '^  The  com- 
monwealth of  England ;''  and  bearing  on  the  reverse,  the 
arms  of  England  and  Ireland,  with  the  motto,  ^^  God  mth 
tn."    A  new  great  seal  was  also  procured,  on  which  was 
represented  the  house  of  commons  sitting,  with  the  inscrip- 
tiou,  *'  the  first  year  of  Freedom,  by  God^s  blessing 
restored,  1648."  ^ 

The  same  arbitrary  and  cruel  policy,  which  dictated 
the  death  of  the  king,  required  also  the  sacrifice  of  some 
of  bis  most  faithful  adherents.  A  new  court  of  judicature 
was  therefore  appointed,  before  whom  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, the  earl  of  Holland,  lord  Cassel,  the  earl  of  Norwich, 
and  sir  John  Owen,  were  tried  and  found  guilty  of  high 
treason.  The  three  former  suffered  death  on  the  scaffold ; 
but  the  two  latter,  though  condemned,  were  subsequently 
pardoned.  About  the  same  time,  numerous  executions 
of  persons  of  inferior  rank  took  place  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  onuccount  of  their  having  been  engaged  in 
conspiracies  and  insurrections  against  the  new  government. 

The  execution  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  late  com- 
mander of  the  Scotish  army, who  could  justly  be  considered 
hi  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  produced 
a  strong  sensation  throughout  Scotland,  and  contributed, 
itt  no  small  degree,  to  the  resolution  finally  adopted  by  the 
parliament  of  that  kingdom,  to  acknowledge  the  exiled 
prince  of  Wales,  as  their  lawful  sovereign.  Commissioners 
were  dispatched  to  Holland,  vyhere  prince  Charles  and  a 
small  remnant  of  his  personal  friends  had  found  a  tem- 
porary asylum^  to  offer  him   the  crown^  on  conditions 
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ttoiilar  to  those  which  had  before  beea  'demanded  of  his 
royal  parent ;  namely,  the  recognitton  of  the  dodrines  aad 
discipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  aubscription  to 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  As  Charles  h«d  no 
conscientious  scruples^  and  was  utterly  destitute  both  of 
moral  and  religious  principle^  he  found  no  difficulty  in  «c-s 
ceding  to  tbes»  proposals^  though  nothing  was  farihisr 
from  his  intention  than  the  ful6Iment  of  die  contract.  At 
the  same  moment  in  which  this  treaty  was  pending  betweeq 
prince  Charles  and  his  Scotisb  subjects,  an  army  of  foreigm 
ers  invaded  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  the  duki^  id 
Montrose,  and  by  the  express  orders  of  the  prince,  sev^ml 
flight  engagements  took  place,  in  ope  of  wlueh^  Montrose 
was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner.  The  parliament  pror 
ceeded  to  try  him  on  a  charge  of  hiigb  treason,  wad  (sen- 
tenced him  to  be  hung,  and  his  bead  <o  be  fixed  on  the 
tolbooth  at  Edinburgh  i  where  it  remained,  when  the  sew 
king  entered  bis  nojtlieru  capital  amidst  the  neeHmatiocis 
of  his  loyal  subjects. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cromwell  and  the  English  parliar 
nient  were  not  indifferent  spectators  of  these  proceedingv, 
nor  were  they  slow  to  adopt  precautioniiry  measures  of 
defence.  Aware  that  Scotlaud  must  soon  be  the  prmcipal 
scene  of  action,  and  that,  from  that  quarter,  danger  to  the 
newly-established  commonwealth  was  chiefly  to  be  ;^)pre- 
bended,  Cromwell  hastened  to  terminfite  the  war  which 
then  raged  in  Ireland.  His  military  successes  in  that 
island  were  rapid  and  brilliant :  nothing  could  resist  the 
progress  of  his  victorious  arms;  but  the  laurels  won  during 
this  memorable  campaign  were  steeped  in  blood !  Under 
the  pretext  of  avenging  on  the  Irish  catholics  the  torrent 
of  protestant  blood  which  they  had  shed  during  the  late 
massacre,  he  put  whole  garrisons  to  the  sword,  and  deso* 
lated  some  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  that  ill-fatefd 
country.  Having  nearly  completed  the  subjUgaticHi  of 
the  island,  he  returned  to  England  with  the  greater.part  of 
his  forces;  leaving  behind  him  a  strong  detachment  under 
the  com^iand  of  general  Ireton,  his  son-in-iaw,  who  died 
of  the  plague  in  the  following  year. 

On  the  l6th  June,  1650,  Charles  landed  in  Scotland, 
^fter  having  complied  with  the  instructions  of  the  privy 
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eoancil,  ^^  tbat  be  should  sign  the  covenant,  before  he  set 
feot  on  siiore/'  Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  king's  authority  by  a  strong  military  force,  an  aroi^', 
eonsiatiog  of  30,000  men,  was  hired  with  the^  utmost  dis- 
patcfa,  and  pkiced  under  the  command  of  general  Ledey, 
who  had  given  full  proof  of  hia  military  skill  and  bravery 
faring  the  civil  war.  The  king,  after  having  been  publicly 
proclaimed  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
joinecl  the  army  which  had  been  raised  for  his  defence^ 
though  be  wat  considered  as  yet  too  yoting  and  inexperi*' 
tnced  to  assume  the  chief  command. 

The  Engfoh  |^arliament,  in  the  mean  time,  having 
resolved  on  a  war  with  Scotland,  published  a  manifesto,  in 
\riiich  they  staled  the  reasons  of  their  conduct.  An  army, 
tonsistiBg  of  18,000  of  their  best  disciplined  troops,  was 
scketed  for  the  invasion  of  that  kingdom.  As  general^ 
Vmhx  still  retained  the  title  and  office  of  commander-in- 
thief,  tlie  conduct  of  this  war  properly  devolved  oD  him ; 
iMit  Oiat  conscientious  of&cer,  having  some  doubts  both  of 
die  jasticeaad  expediency  of  this  appeal  to  arms,  and  feeling 
reiuclaflt  to  engage  in  hostilities  against  a  people  to  whom 
he  was  warmly  attached  on  religious  grounds,  resigned  his 
coBmiisssoa>  which  was  instantly  transferred  to  Cromwell. 
That  enterprising  general  was  too  ambitious  of  military 
renown  to  shrink  from  the  arduous  post  which  had  been 
asugoed  hiai ;  and  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  advanced 
at  the  bead  of  his  smalt  army  of  veterans  to  the  frontiers  of 
Scotlaad. 

Well  knowiag  the  mihtary  prowess  of  Cromwell,  and 
thebighly^isciplined  state  of  the  troops  under  his  coBMnand, 
Lesley  dietermined  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
Ht  only  OB  the  defensive.  But  this  tardy  mode  of  warfare 
31  accorded  with  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  younger 
ofieers  in  his  army,  and  even  of  tlie  youthful  mdnarch 
ltttts«lf ;  who  felt  mortified,  that  though  nearly  double  in 
mmber  to  the  enemy,  they  should  continually  retire  before 
liiiD,  and  relase  to  give  him  battle.  So  great  impatience 
was  at  leegtfa  manifested,  that  the  Scotish  general  was 
induced  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  draw  up  his  army  in 
lipe  of  battle,  ia  a  sti^ng  position  near  the  town  of  Dun- 
bar-    Cromwell  seized  the  opportunity  which  he  had  so 
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earnestly  desired,  and  commenced  the  engagement  before 
break  of  day.  A  sanguinary  battle  was  fought,  which 
terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Scotch  army,  with  ar 

.  loss  of  upwards  of  3,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  7,00O 
prisoners ;  M'hile,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  not  more  than 
300  are  said  to  have  fallen. 

The  rash  and  unfeeling  prince,  in  whose  defence  these 
brave  troops  had  so  profusely  poured  forth  their  blood,  in^ 
stead  of  regretting  the  carnage  of  Mhich  he  had  been  an 
eye-witness>  seemed  rather  to  feel  himself  relieved  from  a 
state  of  bondage  and  subordination  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  reluctantly  submitted.  He  now  took  the  chief 
command  of  the  wreck  of  the  vanquished  army,  after  having 
been  crowned  at  Scone,  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1650-1. 
During  the  winter,  new  troops  were  levied,  and  the 
king  was  prepared  to  take  the  field,  before  his  powerful 
antagonist  had  received  the  requisite  supplies  from  England* 
Taught  by  experience  the  danger  of  precipitancy,  Charles^ 
commenced  his  first  campaign  with ,  caution,  and  seldom 
moved  from  behind  his  entrenchments.  Some  partial 
advantages  were  gained  by  detachments  of  CromwellV 
army,  but  no  general  battle  took  place.  While  the  rival 
armies  were  thus  inactive,  a  sudden  resolution  vi'as  formed 
by  the  king  to  break  up  his  camp,  and  proceed  by  forced 
marches  into  England,  where  he  doubted  not,  that  many  . 
thousands  of  concealed  royalists  would  repair  to  his 
standard.  Cromwell,  who  was  engaged  at  the  time  on 
the  siege  of  St.  John's  town,  and  was  preparing  to  storm 
the  castle  of  Stirling,  was  not  aware  immediately  of  tfai^ 
rapid  movement  of  the  enemy  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  intelli* 
gence  reached  him,  he  left  general  Monk  in  Scot/and 
to  carry  on  the  war,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  royal  army, 

'  which,  instead  of  augmenting,  was  daily  thinned  by  nume- 
rous desertions,  while  that  of  Cromwell  was  strengthened 
continually  as  he  passed  along  from  town  to  town.  Unable 
to  keep  the  field  with  so  small  a  force,  and  completely 
disappointed  in  the  sanguine  expectation  he  had  cherished, 
of  being  joined  both  by  the  royalists  and  presbyterians  of 
England,  no  alternative  remained  to  the  king,  but  to  throw 
himself  into  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  encamp  his  army 
under  the  protection  of  its  walls.  Here  a  dreadful  carnage 
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took  place  on  the  3d  of  September^  1651,  which  annihi* 
lated  the  royal  army,  and  terminated  at  once  the  uneqtial 
contest*  Many  Scotish  nobles  and  officers  of  distinction 
were  taken  prisoners,  among  whom,  were  the  earls  of 
Lauderdale,  Rothes,  Derby,  Cleveland,  and  general 
Lesley. 

The  prince,  whose  rashness  had  betrayed  both  himself 
and  his  adherents  into  these  imminent  dangers,  escaped 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  alone,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a 
peasant.  After  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  and  hair- 
breadth escapes,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Sussex 
coast ;  and  at  length  arrived  in  Normandy  on  the  ££d  of 
Oct.  1651,  having  been  absent  from  the  continent  about 
sixteen  months.  From  that  time  to  the  peri6d  of  his 
restoration,  he  continued  to  live  in  great  poverty,  attended 
alone  by  a  few  faithful  adherents,  who  shared  in  his  dis* 
grace,  and  administered  to  his  necessities ;  while  the  £uro^ 
pean  courts  were  so  overawed  by  the  commonwealth  of 
Bngland^  as  scarcely  to  permit  the  residence  of  the  royal 
exile  amoi^  them . 

After  Cromwell  had  left  Scotland,  general  Monk 
carried  on  the  war  so  successfully,  as  to  subjugate,  in  a  short 
time,  the  whole  kingdom.  The  fortresses  of  Stifling,  Dun^ 
dee,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrew's,  and  many  others,  either  sur- 
rendered or  were  taken  by  storm,  nor  did  he  desist  from  fol- 
lowing up  his  victories,  till  the  Scotish  parliament  submitted 
to  the  autbority  of  the  commonwealth.  Elated  with  these 
successes,  the  parliament  of  England  passed  a  law,  which 
abolished  the  Scotish  monarchy,  and  incorporated  that 
kingdom  with  their  own.  Calculated  as  were  these  pr6* 
ceedinga  to  rouse  the  national  jealousies  of  the  Scotch, 
and  strenuously  as  it  had  been  opposed  in  former  years, 
not  even  a  shew  of  resistance  was  now  made  to  the  pro- 
jected union;  commissioners  were  appointed  on  either 
tide  to  arrange  the  terms  on  which  it  should  be  effected, 
>od  representatives  were  chosen  in  Scotland,  to  occfipy 
seats  in  the  English  parliament.  Thus  was  an  important 
public  measure  carried  during  the  interregnum,  without 
opposition  and  almost  without  discussion,  which  both  the 
preceding  sovereigns  and  their  ablest  ministers  of  state 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  accomplislK     A  more  decisive 
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proof  could  not  have  beeo  given,  that,  ootwitbstvidiJig 
th«ir  tardy  recognition  of  Cbartea'9  title  to  the  crown, 
the  opiniont  of  tfae  nuat  of  the  Scotiah  nation  piepfectlj 
coincided  with  those  of  their  republiean  ne^hbows. 

The  waf  with  Scottandi  which  wore  at  one  time,  sa 
formidable  an  aspect,  having  terminated  thus  succeaefiiHy, 
Cromwell  returned  in  triumph  to  London,  bringing  with 
him  a  train  of  illuslrioue  priaoners*  He  wa«  received  in 
the  most  flattering  manner  by  the  parliameol$  and  the 
n^stracy  of  London,  who  vied  wm  each  other  ia  (heir 
adiilatory  appiauBea*  It  is  probabiet  that  tbe  pnbtic  bocaage 
rendered  him  on  ihiaoGcasion,  Aral  inspired  the  ambiteus 
project  of  ascending  the  throne^  Sef  erat  confideotiaFdk^ 
cussions  took  place  on  ihia  subftcit  between  Crorawriiand 
hjs  most  intimate  friends,  alt.  of  whom  €X)ncttrred*  in 
dissuading  him  from  a  meaaure,  which  would  ai^mealtbe 
number  of  hk  enemies,  witfeul  extending  hiareal  ai«tb«ialjEw 
Convinced  by  their  arguments  of  the  hazard  and  inexpedi«* 
ency  of  assuming  the  regai  title)  he  eoAHnted  him«^  for 
the  pr^eiit  with  the  more  appropriate  and  lesta  diieiilive 
designation  of  commander-in-chief.  B«it  though  bia  office 
was  exclusivdy  military,  he  was  the  preaiding  genkift  to 
whom  tbe  commoiirweatth  was  indebted  for  tbe  wisdom  of 
her  connaela,  and  the  vigour  of.her  admini&tratiocu  To 
the  inflfKtace  whkb  be  ey^rted  over  every  department  of 
the  state,  it  ia  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed,  that  all  the 
courts  of. Europe  sought  tbe  alliance^  or  dveaded.  the  boa^ 
t»Iity  of  this  infant  republic. 

Tbe  war  with  Holland,  which  commenced  about  this 
period,  contributed  greatly  to  increase  the,  reputation  in 
which  the  government  of  England  was  held  by  tbe  omii- 
Rental  states.  A.  variety  of  circtunstances,  in  tfaemsdbvoa 
trifling,  but  which,  when  taken  togietber,  formed  aeriotta 
grounds  of  €<:>mplaint,  led  to  this  rupture  between  EnglsBd 
and  the  United  Provincea.  During  the  late  civil  wa«»^  the 
States  had  sent  ambaasadors,  who  refused  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  parliament,  and  attached  themselves  to  the  nq»d 
party  at  Oxford.  After  the  king's  death,  permission  hmi 
been  given  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  reside  at  the  Hague^ 
and  while  resident  there.  Dr.  Dorislaus,  the  English  envoy, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  late  king's  jnd^y  was  assasai- 
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mted  by  a  party  of  cavaliers.  Mr.  St.  John,  vrbo  was 
afcervrards  sent  over  to  negociate  an  tuuoii  between  the 
EogKsb  and  Dutch  republics^  was  qpenly  insulted  at  coiurt 
by  some  persons  belonging  to  the  suite  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.  Cromwell  was  not  of  a  temper  to  submit  to 
these  f^ovocations  without  adopting  measures  of  retalia- 
tioa.  A  navigation  act  was  passed  by  the  parliament, 
which  aimed  a  mortal  blow  at  the  commereial  prosperity 
of  Holland.  Remonstrances  were  fruitless,  and  both  parties 
prepared  for  war.  .Two  celebrated  naval  commanders 
sostained  with  almost  equal  honour  the  reputation  of  their 
several  countries.  On  the  part  of  the  English,  was  admi* 
nd  Blake,  whose  name  deservedly  ranks  with  the  most 
illustrious  of  our  naval  heroes ;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  republic,  the  no  less  celebrated  Van  Tromp. 
Several  obstinate  naval  engagements  took  place,  in  which 
the  balance  of  victory  generally  turned  iu  favour  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  one  of  which,  the  Dutch  admiral,  Van 
Tromp,  was  killed  by  a  musket-ball. 

During tbe  progress  of  this  war,  new  contentions  arose 
between  the  parliament  and  the  army,  which  were  probably 
fomented  if  not  excited  by  the  artifices  of  Cromwell.  Now 
that  domestic  peace  was  firmly  established,  the  parliament 
became  desirous  that  a  part  of  the  army  should  be  dis- 
banded ;  whilst  the  latter  in  their  tufu  complained  of  nume- 
roas  grievances,  and  among  others,  of  the  long  duration  of 
the  present  parliament.  The  council  of  officersproceeded 
firom  complaints  and  petitions,  to  remonstrances,  recrimi- 
BtAons  and  threatenings.     Some  of  these  were  couched  in 
so  offensive  terms,  that  the  parliament  declared  them  to  be 
seditious  and  treasonable.     The  crisis  was  now  arrived 
^kich  Cromwell  had  been  anticipating^  and  which  he  well 
knew  how  to  iniprove,  without  making  known  his  inten* 
tioB  even  to  bis  most  confidential  fi'iends.     He  proceeded 
,  ^oAe  bouse  of  commons  at  the  head  of  a  small  detach-, 
ajont  of  troops,  and  surrounded  by  his  principal  officers ; 
and,  after  severely   rebuking   the  astonished    members, 
commanded  one  of  his  attendants  to  remove  the  speaker 
from  the  chair ;  another,  to  remove  that**  fool^s  bauble,'*  the 
mace ;  and  the  rest  to  drive  out  the  assembly  at  the  point 
of  the  sword.  Tbe  house  havii^  been  thus  cleared  by  his 
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sole  authority,  he  commanded  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and 
the  keys  to  be  delivered  to  himself.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  the  council  of  state,  which  had  assem- 
bled in  the  painted  chamber  at  Whitehall,  was  dissolved 
in  a  similar  manner,  though  with  less  violence. 

Thus  terminated  the  proceedings  of  that  legislative 
assembly,  which  ha^  been  commonly  knowii  by  the  name 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  after  having  continued  its  sittings  ^ 
during  twelve  of  the  most  eventful  years  in  the  annals  of  !^ 
our  country.  When  first  convened,  it  contained  a  great 
proportion  of  conscientious  patriots,  and  justly  celebrated 
statesmen  ;  but  these  having  been  either  cut  oft'  by  death, 
or  expelled  by  the  usurper,  it  degenerated  into  a  servile 
junta,  who  acted,  for  a  time,  tlie  parts  assigned  them, 
and  then  retired  to  give  place  to  a  military  despotism. 

On  the  subject  of  this  and  the  two  following  essays,  see  Bitr- 
net's,  Clarendon's,  Whitelock's,  Ludlow's,  Baker's,  and  Thwr- 
loe's  Histories.  Ormond's  State  Papers.  Milton's  Prose  Works. 
Parliamentary  History,  &c.  &c. 


♦- 


REFLECTIONS. 

The  statesman,  the  moralist,  and  the  christian,  may 
gather  from  the  preceding  facts,  much  useful  instruction.  | 
The  former  may  learn  from   them,  that  no  government  \ 
can  be  permanent  or  secure,  which  rests  not  ou  the  basis   , 
of  public  confidence.     There  may  indeed  be  a  great  shew   \ 
of  loyalty — external  appearances  may  seem  lo  indic:ate  ' 
that  all  is  well ;  and  the  ruling  authorities  may  persuade  \ 
themselves,   that   ^^  their  mountain    stands    strong,    and 
that  they  shall  never  be  moved."      But  a  thousand  well- 
attested  facts  conspire  to  prove,  that  so  long  as  an  ad* 
ministration  depends  alone  for  its  support  on  the  martial 
spear,   or    foreign    alliances,    instead    of    securing    the 
affections  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  those  who  are 
placed  under  its  authority ;  it  may  with  truth  be  said  to 
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be   "set  in  slippery  places,"  and   will   soon  be  "cast 
down  to  destruction."     It  will  either  crumble    with   a 
touch,   or  fall  with  its  own  weight.     Nor  is  it  less  ob- 
vious, that  the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing  army  is 
incompatible  with    the  enjoyment   of  civil  liberty,   and 
dangerous  to  those  by  whom  it  is  employed.     The  liber- 
ties of  Greece  were  first  secured  and  afterwards  betrayed 
by  her  armed  legions.     The  praetorian  bands  first*  sub- 
verted the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  then  made  mer- 
chandize of  the  imperial  purple.     And,  in  like  manner^ 
the  troops  which  had  been  raised  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment in  defence  of  their  civil  liberties,  were  subsequently 
employed  in  rivetting  the  chains  of  the  usurper  on  their 
fellow-countrymen.     The  history  of  all  ages  and  nations 
proves  that  a  constitutional  government  neither  needs^ 
nor  Mrill  employ  the  agency  of  a  large  military  force  ;  and 
Aat  none  but  a  corrupt  and   despotic  government  will 
attempt  to  uphold  its  feeble  authority  by  such  uncpnsti- 
tuiional  means. 

The  moralist  may  gather  from  the  foregoing  narra- 
titef  impressive  warnings  against  duplicity  of  conduct, 
presumptuous  self-confidence,  and  an  undue  reliance  on 
the  treacherous  promises  of  a  deceitful  world.  When 
the  prince  of  Wales  first  arrived  in  Scotland,  all  classes 
manifested  a  disposition  to  espouse  his  cause.  Deceived 
by  bis  fair  promises,  ao^  relying  on  his  supposed  inte- 
grity, thousands  rallied  round  his  standard,  a^  stood  pre- 
pared to  shed  their  blood  in  his  defence.  But  they  soon 
perceived  that  he  was  merely  acting  a  part ;  and  that,  in  hid 
hearty  he  both  despised  and  bated  the  men  who  had  de- 
voted their  lives  to  his  service.  They,  therefore,  aban- 
doned him  to  his  enemies^  as  unworthy  of  their  confidence 
and  support.  It  is  always  the  safest  as  well  as  most 
booourable  course,  to  act  with  uprightness  and  integrity  ; 
k)  manifest  a  transparency  and  ingenuousness  of  character 
>Qd  conduct;  and  to  avow,  without  hesitation  and  re- 
serve, both  the  principles  by  which  we  are  actuated,  and 
the  object  at  which  we  aim.  How  often  have  those  who 
tre  just  entering  on  the  career  bf  human  life,  been  be- 
trayed by  rashness  and  presu^n{)tiou  into  dangers  which 
they  might  easily  have  avoided,  and  involved  themselves 
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in  sufferingSi  which  a  inanient'3  coBsideration  might 
have  prevented  !  If  the  youthful  ^overeigii,  who»e  ^gnal 
defeat  has  been  recorded  in  the  preceding  ptf  69)  bad 
paused  and  reflected,  before  he  entered  upon  his  raab 
enterprise ;  if  he  had  listened  to  the  counsels  of  age  and 
experience ;  if  he  had  proceeded  with  self-diffidence  and 
caution,  he  might  perhaps  not  only  Iiave  retained  tb^ 
crown  of  Scotland,  but  speedily  regained  the  throne  of 
bis  ancestors.  But,  presumptuous  and  self-confident,  he 
rushed  onward  to  the  unequal  contest ;  nor  discovered^ 
till  it  was  too  late,  that  the  e?(pectationa  he  had  fondly 
cherished  were  illusive,  and  the  promises  in  which  bb 
bad  cou6ded,  treacherous  and  deceitful.  Deserted  at  bia 
utmost  need  by  those  from  whom  he  had  anticipated  the 
most  effective  aid,  ne  learnt  by  sad  «exp«rieuce,  that 
transient  are  the  highest  visions  of  earthly  bope,  and 
feeble  the  mightiest  arm  of  flesh. 

But  especially  may  the  christian  turn  from  the  retro- 
spect of  falling  thrones,  disinherited  princes,  and  sub- 
verted monarchies,  to  contemplate  with  devout  reverence, 
the  stability  of  His  throne  and  the  perpetuity  of  His 
empire,  who  ^Miveth  for  ever  and  ever.'*  ^^  Hallelujah  i 
for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth  !'^ 

''  Heaven,  earth,  and  bell,  and  worlds  unknown^ 

'*  Hang  on  his  firm  decree ; 
*'  He  sits  on  no  precarious  throne, 

"  liftr  borrows  leave  to  be  J* 

Earthly  princes  may  be  cut  off  from  the  succession  to 
those  dignities  which  they  seemed  destined  to  inherit^ 
and  become  strangers  and  outcasts  in  foreign  lands ;  but 
the  Eternal  Son,  to  whom  all  power  is  given  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  '^  must  reign  till  all  bis  enamies  are  made 
his  footstool."  All  the  children  of  God  are  constituted 
heirs  of  an  inheritance,  of  which  no  usurper  can  deprive 
them,  and  from  which  no  lawless  violence  can  exclude 
them — ^'  an  inheritance  which  is  incorruptible^  undefiled, 
and  fadeth  not  away/'  which  is  reserved  in  heaven  for 
them ;  and,  for  the  final  enjoyment  of  which,  they  are 
'^  kept  by  the  mighty  pow^r  of  Qod  through  hiidi  ubIo 
solvation."  ,    . 
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ESSAY  XIV. 

The  Commonwealth  ;fr(m  the  Dissolution  of  the  Lmg 
•    Parlimntniy  to  the  Deatk  ofOtivER  Cromwblu 

A.  D.  165^—1658. 

Tnkt  adniinittratioii  of  public  affairs  ileccsaariljr  de- 
volved on  Croodwell  and  bis  military  associates,  in  coii<- 
sequence  of  bis  forcible  dissolution  of  tbe  parliament,  and 
dispersion  of  the  council  of  state.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  at  this  period,  CromweU  mighty  \rith  tbe  utmost  ease, 
ha?e  invested  himself  with  supreme  authority,  and  even 
^th  regal  honours^  if  be  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  do  so ; 
for  in  addition  to  tbe  influence  of  a  numerous  army, 
wiioUy  devoted  to  bis  interests,  he  was  still  tbe  popular 
fayourne,  and  stood  high  in  public  estimation.  Bui  wbe<- 
tker  be  bad  not  as  yet  resolved  to  act  the  pari  of  m 
sofereigQf  or  whether  he  wished  more  fully  to  prepare 
tbe  public  mind  for  such  a  measure,  by  convincii^  them 
of  the  absurdity  of  their  present  mode  of  government,  be 
determined  to  assemble  another  parliament,  not  by  po- 
palar  election,  but  by  his  sole  authority.  A  bundned 
snd  forty- four  persons,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
obscure  and  contemptible  characters,  and  ail  of  whom 
were  known  to  be  bis  most  zealous  partisans,  wore  icr 
leeled  for  this  purpose,  and  writs  were ,  issued  in  tbe 
Qsme  of  tbe  commander-in-chief,  requiring  them  to  attend 
at  Wbileball,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1653.  When  this  sin* 
fttlar  corps  of  legislators  assembled,  Cromwell  informed 
tlttm^  in  a  long  speech,  of  the  high  honour  which  awaited 
tbem,  and  concluded  by  presenting  a  document,  sigfied 
by  hioiself  and  tbe  principal  officers  of  the  army,  whioh 
tflmsferred  the  supreme  authority  into  their  hands  for  tbe 
ipace  of  twelve  mopths ;  before  tbe  expiration  of  which 
period,  tbey  were  required  to  select  others  to  succeed 
ihem  in  tbe  administration,  on  a  similar  condition*  But 
scaiceJy  five  months  bad  elapsed,  before  diis  coatempti^ 
Ue  assemUyi  (for  it  camiot  be  dignified  wilb  tbe  mune 
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of  a  parliament,)  either  convinced  of  their  own  incom- 
petence to  rule  a  powerful  empire,  or  in  pursuance  of 
instructions  received  from  their  superiors,  resigned  the 
authority  which  had  been  lodged  in  their  hands,  to  those 
from  whom  it  had  been  received.  The  council  of  ofl|- 
cers  now  determined  to  throw  aside  the  mask  which  harff 
been  so  long  worn,  and  proclaimed  their  commander-in- 
chief,  *'  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  £ng« 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland." 

Oliver  Cromwell  bad  nearly  attained  his  fifty- 
fourth  year,  wheny  by  his  elevation  to  the  protectorate, 
he  gained  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  He  was  installed 
with  great  pomp  in  the  royal  palace  at  Whitehall^  on  the 
1 6th  of  December,  l653,  in  the  presence  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London^  the  judges,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  great  seal,  and  many  officers  of  rank. 
The  same  populace,  which  had  a  short  time  before  ex- 
ulted in  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  and  the  public  execu- 
tion of  their  legitimate  sovereign,  now  submitted,  not 
only  without  resistance,  but  almost  with  a  transport  of 
delight,  to  a  military  usurper,  imposed  upon  them  by  that 
army  which  had  been  raised  for  the  defence  of  their  civil 
liberties  !  But  the  protector  well  knew  the  character  of 
the  people  he  was  called  to  govern,  and  determined  to 
amuse  them  with  the  semblance  of  liberty,  though  he 
denied  them  the  reality.  He  devised  a  new  "  form  of 
government,"  which,  whil^  it  secured  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate the  most  unlimited  authority,  admitted  of  the  name 
and  external  semblance  of  a  commonwealth.  According 
to  this  instrument,  the  executive  power  was  to  be  vested 
in  one  person,  who  was  to  bear  the  title  of  protector; 
but  he  was  to  be  aided  by  a  council  of  state,  consisting 
of  not  less  than  thirteen  or  more  than  twenty-one  persons. 
A  parliament  was  to  be  convened  every  three  years,  con- 
sisting of  four  hundred  members  for  England  and  Wales, 
thirty  for  Scotland,  and  thirty  for  Ireland.  A  standing 
army  was  to  be  maintained,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand 
foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse.  The  protectorship  was 
to  be  held  by  Oliver  Cromwell  during  his  life,  and  bis 
successor  to  be  elected  by  the  touncil.  To  these  arti- 
cles, the  protector  gave  im  )nibUo  assent  on  the  day -of 
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his  inaugoration^  both  in  writingy  and  by  a  form  of  en- 
gagement drawn  up  for  the  occasion. 

It  was  the  first  care  of  the  protector  to  place  over 
the  courts  ^f  judicature,  and  in  all  other  stations  of  trust 
and  authority,  men  of  the  highest  reputation  in  their 
several  departments.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  M'as  made  lord_ 
chief  justice;  Maynard,  Twisden,  and  other  eminent 
jurists,  were  appointed  Serjeants  at  law :  Thurloe  was 
nominated  secretary  of  state ;  and  general  Monk,  whose 
military  career  in  Scotland  had  been  so  brilliant  and  suc« 
cessful,  was  confirmed  in  the  government  of  that  portion 
of  the  commonwealth. 

The  naval  victories  won  by  Blake,  and  the  irreparable 
loss  sustsdned  by  the  death  of  Van  Tromp,  had  induced 
the  government  of  the  United  Provinces  to  sue  for  peace ; 
and  Cromwell  commenced  his  administration  by  dictating 
to  that  republic  the  only  terms  on  which  a  pacification 
could  be  concluded.  These  conditions  were  extremely 
Viumi!bat»ig,  but  the  States  were  under  the  necessity  of 
yielding  to  the  imperious  demands  of  their  formidable 
rivaJ.  All  the  continental  powers  hastened  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  protector,  and  sohcit  his  friendship. 
Among  these,  the  ambassadors  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  were  particularly  assiduous  in  their  attentions, , 
and  earnestly  desirous  of  negociating  treaties  of  peace. 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  a  statesman  of  great  celebrity,  who 
then  presided  over  the  French  councils  during  the  mino* 
rity  of  Louis  XIV.  conducted  the  negociations  so  skilfully, 
as  not  only  to  form  an  alliance  with  England,  which  was 
highly  favourable  to  both  countries,  but  also  eventually 
to  involve  the  protector  in  a  war  with  Spain.  , 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  unanimity  with 
which  the  new  government  had  been  received  at  home, 
and  the  respect  with  which  it  was  treated  abroad,  its 
latent  enemies  were  both  numerous  and  active.  There 
were  three  distinct  parties,  alike  adverse  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Cromwell,  though  on  different  grounds  :  the 
republicans,  who  could  not  but  perceive  that  the  monar- 
chy was  virtually  re-established  in  the  person  of  the  pi^- 
tector,  and  with  more  extended  powers  than  any  English 
sovereign  had  ever  possessed :  the  presbyteriansy  whose 
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S^poaitioft  was  ehte6y  fouvded  on  like  attaelim^irt  of 
romwell  to  the  independent  sect,  and  wlio  were,  for 
the  moat  part,  wHliog  to  recognize  the  title  of  the  prince 
of  Wides  to  the  crown,  on  condition  of  Ms  snhscribii^ 
ike  covenant :  and  the  rojalists,  (or,  as  they  were  then 
'  teroed,  eavalieny)  wfao^  uotwitfastaading  th^  apparent 
atabilitj  of  the  present  government,  and:  the  forlorn  oos* 
dition  of  the  royal  exile,  did'  not  relinquish  the  hope  of 
effecting  his  restoration.  Individuals  belon^ng  to  each 
of  theae  parties  were  frequently  detected  in  framin*  ooih 
spiraciea,  which  the  vigilance  of  the  protector  never  failed 
to  discover  and  crush  in  their  incipient  state. 

Agreeably  to  one  of  the  artibles  contained  in  the 
<^  form  of  government"  subscribed  by  the  pvotecter,  h 
bac^mc  necessary  that  a  parliament  should  be  assem^bied  ; 
which  accordingly  took  place  on  the  third  of  September, 
l6iS4-  Many  of  the  same  members  were  elected  to  serve 
jn  this  parliament,  who  sat  during  the  kmg  parliaaMiit, 
and  the  same  speaker  ¥ms  diosen  as  their  president. 
iio  sooner  had  they  assembled/ thaq  a  <Hsposkion  ma-* 
^if^sted  itself  in  a  gceat  majority  of  its  members,  to  re« 
a^nt  the  arbitrary  and  ungracious  manner  in  which  the 
former  assen^bly  bad  been  dissolved,  and  t^o  call  in  ques*- 
^tiop  the  authority  of  the  protector.  Having  been  efe« 
vat^  neither  by  the  free  choice  of  the  people,  nor  by 
any  parliamentary  enactment,  bis  appointment  was  clearly 
an  illegal  usurpation.  Warm  diecussions  took  pkce  in 
(b^  bouse  of  commons  on  the  instrmrtent  of  gOfoemmeni, 
upon  which  the  protector's  authority  depended.  Per- 
ceiving haw  fatal  to  his  administration  the  agitatien  of 
this  question  would  prove,  Cromwell  adopted  an  expe« 
dient  which  he  imagined  wpuld  effectually  excluiie  all 
who  were  disaffected  to  his  person  and  government.  A 
icifo^  of  recognition  was  presented  to  every  ipembcv,  on 
ant^rifig  the  house,  requiring  him  to  ^^  promise  and  en- 
V  gage  that  he  would  be  true  afid  faithful  to  the  lord  pro^ 
^*  tiector  of  the  com moa wealth ;  nor  propose,  nor  consent 
'f  to  any  alteration  of  the  government,  as  vested  in  the 
^f  protectQfi<md  the  parliament"  More  than  three  hun- 
drad  of  the  representatives  signed  this  recognition,  and 
war?  cojQiequfntly  allowed  to  retain,  thehr  seats ;  but  n^ 
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wwd»  6f  ^  hundred  reftwe^  tbeir  ajgn^ture^f.  Qod  iv^ 
eaidttde^^  Yft  evevi  ttiQte  wbo  reiidaiQ^d  n'^ra  lar  fnnD 
gnttfyii^  th#  vi^baa  of  the  pfotector ;  <iik1  bs^vipg  vf pr 
tared  to  pasa  ao^ie  re^Qlutioaa  of  wbich  li#  did  dqC  ap^ 
piove^  the  parliameiit  y/9^9  aooii.  dUsolv^ 

Em-ly  in  tb^  following  »priHg,  (l655,>  the  Spa^ifill 

tru  GOi9iBenced»  chic^j^  thrqugh  the  iotri|(u<^  of  ^ardiaal 

Mazarine.     The  alkged  qoiopiaiots  agauul  ihe  Spi^i^sb 

govenuBent  mere  99  km  und  trifimg,  thpt  U  b  aQq(Hfil9i7 

to  afcribe  the  c^nftmea^eiMOt  of  hoatiliti^a  te  9Qn\^  qi^^ 

wdghty  reasons  than  those  M^hich  were  openly  avow<^; 

and  it  is  Qol  improbably  ihat  these  w^r^s  the  secif^t  ififlu- 

anee  exerted  by  the  Fre«cb  minist^v,  ^nd  the  smbi^i^n  of 

Cromwen  to  signalize  bU  protgectoirate  by  some  splai^did 

aaval  tciuaipfa^    As  an  iadue^meut  ^o  entejr  iipg^K  Jihif 

wir»  cardinal  Maz^noe  proimsed  that  if  Pankirk  lyere 

laksii  hy  tbd  allies^  it;  should  be  garrisoned  by  EogUsb 

Ixoops.    Tempted  by  this  important  pledge,  aad  ui^ged 

(oraard  by  his  owa  ambiMoa,  the  protector  deqlaied  vjnr 

againat  Sptun,  a«id  foUQ>yed  u^  that  declaration  ^ith  tjie 

egu^Mneal  of  two  powerful  fleets,  pne  qf  whicj^  Wi^  f»^ 

dxifted  ta  admiral  Blake,  and  tb^  other  to  tbe^  admii^all 

Penn  and  Venables.    The  former  Qf  these  Qaval  ^oni'' 

maadera^  after  having  eba^tised  the.  Algerime^    ^hiU 

oruimg  on  the  Spanish  coaat,  captured  severalifnmfiii^dy 

rich  prices,  which  were  brought  hgme  in  triumph..     Tii 

latter  buying  failed  in  their  al^mpt  on  Su  Domiago,  m$Q* 

caeded  im  captiiriog  tb^e  island  of  Jamaica)  whiQh  yvm  <m^ 

of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Spanish  coloniea.    These 

sacceases  seraed  at  once  to  replenjdbtbe  actional  trea# 

lary,  auad  to  impress  foreiga  powers  with  reapoct  for  the 

casivioBwealth  of  £ngland,  and  its  military  chi^* 

The  influence  tbua  acquired  on  the  cotiUimii  was 
«ieited»  in  some  instance^,  for  the. moat  bemafi<ial  pur^ 
poaea.  When  the  duke  of  Savoy  waa  instigated  h^  the 
{Mart  of  Roaa^  to.  persecute  the  protestama  vesideni  in 
Ua  dominions,  and  compelled  them  either  to  renoattce 
the  refonoed  re%iony  or  to  ^utt  the.  country,  CromweU 
interposed  promptly  and  effectually  on  their  behalf*  Conr 
Uihirtioaa  were  ^ade  throughout  England^  for  the  relief  / 
of  the  eailed  inbabitanta  of  Ibe  valleys  oi  PiedmoBt 
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Letters  were  written  bj  his  Latm  secretary,  the  celebrated 
John  Milton,  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  in  their  favour. 
An  envoy  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Turin  itself,  to  demand, 
in  the  most  peremptory  terms,  the  restoration  of  the  per- 
secuted  protestants  to  their*  ancient  rights  and  privileges* 
I'he  duke  of  Savoy  knew  too  well  the  determined  dia* 
racter  of  the  protector,  to  refuse  the  satisfactioa  be  de^ 
manded,  and  the  persecution  instantly  ceased.  In  tbe 
following  year,  a  similar  protection  Was  afforded  to  the 
French  protestants  at  Nismes,  by  his  powerful  mediae 
tion. 

Averse  as  Cromwell  was,  and  as  all  arbitrary  rulew 
inust  ever  be,  to  constitutional  assemblies,  he  could  not 
so  far  violate  his  own  contract,  as'  not  to  call  another 
parliament  at  the  stipulated-  period;  Towards  the  cloi^ 
of  the  year  l657,  writs  were  issued  for  a  new  paitia* 
inent,  which  proved  much  more  subservient  to  his  wi^es 
than  the  preceding.  The  same  test  was  required  of  tbe 
electied  members  as  on  the  former  occasion,  before^  they 
\fere  permitted  to  take  their  seats.  One  of  the  first  re- 
^solutions  of  this  assembly,  was,  to  offer  the  crown  to  the 

'  protector,  and  urge  him  to  assume  the  title  (^  king*  But 
Croknwell,  with  his  usual  penetration,  discovered  that 
iBome  of  his  firmest  adherents  were  adverse  to  the  restp* 
Nation  of  monarchy,  and  wisely  resolved  not  to  risk  bis 
absolute  authority,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  bisiva-- 

-nity.  He  therefore  refused,  in  decided  but  respectfci 
terms,  the  proffered  crown;  and,  in  return  for  this  act  of 
condescension  and  self-denial,  this  obsequious  parlianietat 
confirmed  his  title  and  dignity  of  lord  protector,  appointed 
him  a  military  guard,  and  humbly  solicited  that  he  wo^ 
constitute  an  upper  house,  to  be  modestly  deiigo^^ 
'*  the  other  kouse^"'  composed  of  peers  and  officers  of 
distinction.  By  this  means,  the  aristocracy  was  indi" 
rectly  restored,  and  an  important  step  was  taken  towards 
the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy.  During  this  ses^ 
aton  of  parliament,  the  protector  was  a  second  time  inaU" 
gurated  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  at  Westnua- 
fiter*hall. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  which  had  been  given- by 
cardinal  Mazarine,  the  fortress  of  Dunkirk,  which  was 
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taken  after  a  long  siege  by  marshal  Turenne,  who  com- 
maoded  the  allied  armies  of  France  and  England,  was 
fbrmally  delivered  up  to  the  latter,  and  a  strong  garrison 
was  stationed  there,  under  the  command  of  general  Lock*^' 
bart.  This  important  acquisition  occasioned  great  re- 
joicing throughout  the  commonwealth,  though  its  conse* 
quences  were  deeply  to  be  regretted,  as  tending  to  involve 
this  country  too  much  in  continental  affairs. 

Yet,  neither  the  constitutional  sanction  recently  given 
to  the  government  of  the  protector^  nor  the  strict  economy: 
of  his  addiinistratidn,  nor  the  splendour  of  his  foreijgn 
victories,  could  conciliate  his  numerous  adversaries.  As 
he  advanced  in  his  political  career^  plots  thickened  aroupd 
him ;  conspiracies  became  more  frequent  and  formidable ; 
the  press  teemed  with  incendiary  publications,  in  which* 
he  was  denounced  as  a  tyrant,  and  his  assassination  justi- 
fied. The  wonted  firmness  and  courage  of  the  protector 
at  length  yielded  to  these  incessant  perils,  by  which' he 
saw  biniself  surrounded.  He  became  a  prey  to  disquie* 
tude,  dejection,  and  terror.  In  every  stranger,  he  appre- 
bended  a  concealed  assassin;  by  day  he  wore  armour 
beneath  his  garments;  and  by  night  planted  a  guard* 
around  his  chamber.  In  this  harassed  and  perturbed 
state  of  mind,  he  was  seized  with  an  ague,  which  terminated' 
his  life  and  adminisitration  on  the  drd  of  September^  1658,- 
in  the  60tb  year  of  his  age. 


RBFLECTIONS. 

To  form  an  unprejudiced  and  correct  opinion  of  the 
extraordinary  character,  whose  public  life  has  been  sketched, 
m  the  preceding  essays,  is  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difiiculty. 
This  difficulty  arises,  not  from  any  paucity  of  information 
concerning  him,  but  from  the  unprecedented  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  the  mixture  of  good  and> 
evil  qualities  which  were  discernible  in  him,  and  the 
collision  of  party-prejudices  in  bis  contemporary  biogra* 
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E*  eurs.  In  aome  respect^  both  bU  warm<$8|  fiiejida  9gd 
If  rest  enemies  conour  in  th»tr  leatioionj ;  and  ivhAii 
tbit  is  the  case,  lilUe  doubt  can  be  entertsiineA  of  ihe 
Vemcity  of  «idier. 

AM  bear  witneaa  tQ  the  strict  morality  of  Ub  priis4l# 
U£a^  to  his  babita  of  temperanee^  of  cha&titj)  of  muiAfil 
cent  Uherality,  of  public  and  private  devotion*  AU  agre0 
in  ascribing  to  bian  talents  oi  the  bigheatl  order»  a  oiigblrjr 
Mid  consprehensive  genius,  and  conaunuiaite  iJiiU  in.  con- 
dueting  both  civil  and  miliiary  affairs.  Akbough  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  exista^  retativQ  to  the  lawAilneas  or 
unlawfulness  of  the  means  by  wbiob  be  acquired  the 
anpreme  power,  none  caa  deny^  that  having  obtai^iedi  it^ 
he  exerciaed  his  absolute  authority  with  a  degree  of  Duode- 
ration  rarely  seen  io  uaurpers»  and  was  far  fron  acting  the 
part  of  a  sanguinary  and  jealous  tyrant.  Hie  most  vehe«* 
iBeiit  political  opponents  have  been  constrained  to  adout^ 
that,  to  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  his  public  admimtnh 
tion,  it  is  to  be  attributed,  that  England  rose,  in  a  ^bott. 
period,  from  iklmost  ber  lowest  atale  of  national  djeg«^ 
dation,  to  the  highest  piariacle  of  national  glory  ;  soi  as 
to  cbntreul  the  counsels^  and  influence  the.  measiirea  of 
the  most  powerful  European  monarchs;  Nor  can  ti^ 
meed  of  praise  be  withheld,  even  by  his  adiEersariea^  freyna 
this  energetic  defender  of  the  protestant  faith,  on  account 
of  the  promptitude  and  firniness  with  which  he  espouaed. 
the  cause  of  the  reformed  cimrches  on  the  continent, 
liberally  administering  to  the  necessities  of  their  exiled 
members^  and  powerfully  mediating  on  their  behalf.  Nor, 
finally,  will  any  but  the  most  confirmed  bigots  feel  dis* 
{>08ed  to  censure  the  respect  he  uniformly  paid  to  tfie 
rights  of  conscience,  and  the  unrestricted  toleration  he 
extended  to  all  denominations  of  christians.  This  feature 
of  hie  |Niblic  administration  is  the  more  remarkable^  as 
it  was  exhibited  at  a  time  when  public  opinion  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  free  exercise  of  reKgtous  liberty. 
Toleration  was  then  a  novel  aad  untried  theory,  which  was 
generally  imagined  to  be  fraught  with  danger  and  ruin  te  * 
the  true  faith.  Episcopalians  and  presSyterians  ybke 
contended  for  unifoFmity-  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  Bi|t 
Cromwell,  (in  common  with  the  whole  indep^ndenl  8e€t>) 
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outtntskiedl  the  inbereiit  ttnd  MaUeoable  rigjht  of  ef ery 
one  to  wofvhip  God  ^fccofding  to  the  dictates  jot  bis  ow9 
cofBdefSce* 

Yet  ttotwithstanding  these  redeeming  qnalities  in  tbe 

dnoracter  of  Cromwell^  which  may  serve  to  dimhoish  the 

obloquy  whieh  has  been  poured  upon  his  memory — after 

every  abatement  has  been  made  which  the  most  enlarged 

candour  or  charity  can  urge — it  were  easy  to  make  out  a 

long  catalogue  of  political  crimes  of  no  ordinary  magni* 

tude.     The  first  of  these,  and  indeed  that  which  led  all 

the  rest  in   its   malignant  train^  was  unprincipled  and 

insatiable  ambition.    It  wa3  this  that  prompted  him  to 

enter  the  lists  of  civil  discord,  to  meditate,  and  eventually 

to  accomplish  the  death  of  his  lawful  sovereign — to  break 

dftwn  the  mounds  of  social  order,  and  the  barriers  of 

consUlQted  aalliorfty-*-to  usurp  a  dignity  to  which  he  had 

no  legal  claim,  and,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  to  remove 

whatever  obstructed  him  in  his  ambitious  career.  To  the  do* 

minant  influence  of  this  infernal  passion,  it  is  to  be  ascribed, 

that  lie  was  passionately  devoted  to  war,  not,  indeed, 

f&r  its  own  sake,  but  because  of  the  military  glory  it 

caabled  him  to  acqaire,  and  the  boundless  field  it  opened 

to  his  ambition.     It  was  this  that  rendered  him  so  expert 

in  die  arts  of* dissimulation,  that  while  he  unmasked  the 

motives^  9i|d  detected  the  secret  mach'mations  of  others, 

his  own  were  aiike  concealed  from  his  most  confidential 

fiieads,  and  most  vigilant  foes.     Whether  he  were,  in  his 

religious  character,  a  consummate  hypocrite  or  a  wild 

eathnsiast,  it  iliay  not  be  easy  to  determine ;  but  it  is 

most  c^taio,  that,  in  political  affairs,  be  was  a  profound 

disseoibler,  i^nd  well  knew  how  to  mislead  even  the  most 

r  aipcioas  statesmen  of  his  age. 

But  how  salutary  and  instructive  is  the  lesson  which 
ike  closing  sceue  of  Cromweirs  life  conveys  to  posterity. 
Hewbo  had  proudly  set  at  defiance  all  the  powers  of 
forope,  is  seen  to  (remble  at  tbe  shaking  of  a  leaf  I  He 
that  bad  ofttimes  been  undaunted  on  the  embatded  plain, 
while  tbe  shafts  of  death  were  fiying  thickly  around  him, 
hecomes  «  terror  to  himself,  and  starts  at  his  own  shadow ! 
:  in  every  passing  strainer,  he  imagines  a  traitor  and  an 
I  assassin!     Thus  do  usurpation,  ambition,  and  violence^r 
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not  unfrequently  brin^  forth  the  bitter  fruits  of  remorse^ 
and  terror,  and  agoDiziDg  despair,  even  in  the  present  Itfeji 
nor  could  it  be  expected,  that  the  last  end  of  that  man  - 
would  be  peace,  who  had  ^^  imbrued  his  hands  in  the 
f ^  blood  of  his  prince,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  coni^ 
^'  stitutional  liberties  of  his  country." 


ESSAY  XV. 


The  Commonwealth;   /rowi  the  Death  o^  Olitek 
Cbomwell,  to  the  Accession  o^Chahlea-  II. 

A.  D.  1658—1660. 

RiCHABD  Cromwe^ll,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
protector,  succeeded  him  in  the  administration  of  the 
commonwealth.  He  was  indebted  for  his  elevation, 
rather  to  the  dying  request  of  his  father,  and  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  rival  factions,  than  to  bis  personal  qualifi- 
cations, or  attachment  on  the  part  of  those  who  invested 
him  with  authority.  Indeed,  it  was  apparent  to  all  who 
knew  him,  that  however  fitted  he  might  be  to  rule  under 
other  circumstances  and  in  more  tranquil  times,  he  was  ill 
qualified  to  guide  the  helm  of  state  at  so  tempestuous  a 
crisis.  Destitute  as  he  was  of  firmness  of  character  and 
mental  energy,  without  military  reputation  or  political 
science,  and  wholly  inexperienced  in  the  arts  of  gover&ri 
ment,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  he  would  be  able^ 
to  retain  the  authority  which  so  responsible  an  office  re- 
quired, amidst  the  collision  of  party-opinions,  and  the 
intrigues  of  ambitious  military  chiefs.  The  elements  of 
discord  and  anarchy  were  then  in  full  action,  and  it  needed 
the  influence  of  some  .  master  spirit,  like  that  which  had 
animated  the  late  protector,  to  controul  and  subdue 
theip.  Oliver  Cromwell  seems,  indeed,  at  one  time,  to 
have  been  fully  aware  of  his  son's  incompetency  to  adtnt- 
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sister  public  afikirs  uader  existing  cirGumstances,  and 
therefore  ^oed  an  instramem,  by  Sybich  he  appointed 
Fleetwood,  his  son-in-law,  to  succeed  him;  but  this  deed 
was  afterwards  cancelled  in  favour  of  his  son  Richard, 
towards  whom  Tie  had  ever  cherished  the  tenderest  affec-f 
tioD. 

Nothing  could  be  more  flattering  than  the  reception 

given  to  the  new  protector  on  his  first  public  appearance^ 

He  was  congratulated  on  his  accession  by  the  ministers 

of  all  those  foreign  states,  which  either  dreaded  the  power 

or  courted  the  alliance  of  the  commonwealth  of  England.' 

Addresses  were  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  empire^ 

expressed  in  terms  the  most  respectful,  and^  in  not  a  few 

instances,  highly  adulatory.     Henry  Cromwell^  who  com^ 

manded  in  Ireland,  assured  the  protector  of  the  favourable 

disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  to  his  person 

aQd  government ;  and  general  Monk,  who  had  been  long 

enlTUftied  with  the  government  of  Scotland,  gave  similar 

assurances  on  his  own  behalf,  and  on  thepart  of  that 

portion  of  the  commonwealth  over  which  he  presided. 

So  tranquil  a  commencement  inspired  many  with  a  hope 

that  the  military  despotism,  under  which  the  nation  had  so 

long  groaned,  was  about  to  terminate  in  a  mild  and  con-p 

stitutional  government.      The  first  public  measures  of 

Richard  were  calculated  to  cherish  these   impressions. 

He  summoned  a  parliament  similar  to  that  which  the  late 

protector  had  convened,  consisting  of  two  houses,   the 

one  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  counties  and 

corporate  towns  in  the  empire;  and  the  other,  though 

not  designated  the  house  of  peers,  was  really  such,  for  all 

its  members  owed  their  appointment  to  the  favour  of  the 

[ector  and  bis  council  of  state. 

Aware  of  the  necessity  of  imposing  some  restraints 
koih  on  the  army  and  its  leaders,  who,  from  having  been 

long  embodied,  had  become  turbulent  and  lawless, 

diard  directed  th^  pariiament  to  take  measures  for  the 
gradual  diminution  of  its  numbers,  and  the  removal  from 
office  of  some  of  its  most  popular  officers.  But  the 
military  band  of  dictators,  who  bad  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  rule,  were  not  so  easily  to  be  dispossessed  of 
tlieir  usurped  authority.    The  cpuncil  of  officers,  (which^ 
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•beut'Ait  tiaie,  began  to  be  known  by  the  nauDM  of  ^  the 
WaUmgforel  Cabfii/'  oo  accooat  of  dieir  aatemUiag  at 
WaliiogfioixUhouse,  the  residence  of  general  Fleetwood,) 
tmm  assenybled^  in  greater  numbers,  and  became  mora 
wgent  in  their  demands.  They  presented  almost  daily  ' 
addresses  to  the  parliament,  bearing,  indeed,  the  name  of 

Setitions,  but  breathing  the  spirit  of  imperial  mandates^ 
Vhen  these  were  rejected,  the  milkary  couacii  required 
the  protector,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner^to  dissdre 
the  assembly,  nor  Had  he  4uffi<;ien^  courage  to  refuse 
comf^iance. 

.  I>e|M'iv«d  of  thishis  only remaimng  stay,  and  haiingniei* 
iher  an  araiy  to  defend  him,  or  council  of  state  to  direet 
his  measures,  Etichard  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
abdicating  an  office,  to  which  he  had  ever  been  disia* 
dined,  after  having  held  it  somewhat  less  than  eight 
aumtlBMi^,  The  Wallingford  cabal,  not  being  ^b\^  to  agree 
eiflier  on  the  form  of  government  which  should  be  sub* 
stiluted  for  the  protectorship,  or  the  person  by  whom  it 
$bould  be  administered,  resolved,  as  a  temporary  expe* 
dieot,  on  recalling  the  reamant  of  the  long  pariiament 
who  had  been  so  unceremoniously  dismissed  by  Oliver 
Prmnwell.  As  those  who  had  originally  belonged  to 
tilts  assembly,  but  who  bad  been  excludied  in  1648  by 
colonel  Pridei  were  nqt  allowed,  on  this  occasion^  to 
reaume  their  seats,  the  restored  members  amounted  but  to 
feorty^two  persons,  who  wer^  cfiUed  in  derision,  ^'  the  Rump 
Parliament,^^  The  military  council,  to  whom  they  owed 
their  restoration,  expected  in  return  the  most  unresemred  % 
submission  to  tli^r  dictates :  but  when  it  appeared,  that 
this  skeleton  of  a  parliament,  following  the  example  of  ks  i 
predecessor,  presumed  to  attempt  the  reductioa  of  the 
^rmy,  and  to  cashier  spme  of  its  principal  officers^  the 
Wallingford  party  were  so  indignant,  as  to  resolve  on 
the  immediate  dispersion  of  the  assembJy  by  military  force, 
and  once  more  to  take  the  reins  of  government  into  their 
own  bands* 

This  expedient  having  failed,  the  council  of  officers 
devised  9  new  form  of  government.  A  '<  Committee  oj 
Safety*^  was  appointed,  consisting  of  twenty^three  pers6ns, 
^oyen  of  whom  were  military  commanders,     But^   well 
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kaowiBg  ^e  lUipopDlarity  which  thej^had  brought  ooi 
jdiemadvet  by  their  capricious  audi  arbftrarj  conduiet^  the 
memhect  of  t\a»  committee  of  safety  deemed  it  prudent 
to  throw  a  t^  of  patriotisn  over  their  military  usrrrpation. 
Tbey  entered  upon  their  functions  by  distinctly  disavowing 
Al  intention  ol  continuing  a  miKtary  goTeramenty  and 
expressing   their  attachment  to  the  commonwealth^  as  ^ 
established,  "  without  a  king^  a  single  person,  or  a  bouse  ' 
of  k)i:d8."     But  scarcely  were  they  inaugurated  into  tlieir 
Dftw  office,,  ere  they  were  compelled  to  alMuidoo  it  widi 
preapitatioi^  and  same  of  its  naember^  were  committed 
to  die  Tower.    This  sudden  change  of  admifiistratioii 
waft  oocajRoned  by  the  revolt  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
die  fleet  and  army  against  their  own'  officers,  the  indigna- 
Uon  uoivwcsaliy  expressed  at  the  conduct  of  the  Walling- 
ford  cabal,  and  the  refusal  of  general  Monk  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  committee,  although  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  its  members,  and  though  no  efforts  bad 
beea  kpared  to  attach  bini  to  their  interests. 

Geneial  Monk  bad  not  been  an  indifferent  spectator 
o/ passing  events.  Though  somewhat  remote  from  die 
scene  of  action,  lie  had  informed  bim'Self  thoroughly  of 
the  state  of  parties  in  England,  and  especially  in  the 
metropolift.  He  well  knew  that  all  the  sober-minded  and 
intelligent  part  of  the  community  were  weary  of  the 
miiitery  domination  which  had  now  continued  more  than 
tCB  years,  and  were  disposed  .to  acquiesce  in  any  measures 
which  tended  to  the  restoration  of  social  order  and  legiti- 
mate authority.  The  crisis  was,  therefore,  peculiarly 
iavoinrable  to  the  execution  of  whatever  enterprise  he  may 
have  meditated ;  whether  it  were  the  protection  of  the 
conuononwealtb,  or  the  re-establish  men  t  of  the  fallen 
monarchy.  What  were  his  real  intentions  at  this  period^ 
il  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
h  seems  most  probable,  that  when  he  resolved  to  proceed 
to  England  at  the  bead  of  his  small  but  veteran  anny,  he 
had  no  fixed  plan  of  operation,  but  determined  rather  to 
be  guidad  by  circumstances  which  might  arise  ;  and  that 
it  was  no4  till  he  found  on  his  arrival  at  the  metropolis, 
that  two  out  of  the  three  great  parties  into  which  the 
populatioo  of  England  was  then  divided,  were  decidedly 
VOL.  II.  H 
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in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  that  his  oiind 
was  made  up  to  assist  in  that  design.     The  knowledge  of 
this  fact  probably  deterred  him  from  attempting  to  invest 
himself  with  the  supreme  authority  ;  a  measure  to  which 
otherwise  both  his  ambition  and  his  avarice  would  have 
prompted  him,  and  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
secretly  instigated    by  cardinal  Mazarine,  the   French 
minister^ 

Some  historians  have  confidently  asserted,  that,  not 
only  at  this  period,  but  long  before,  general  Monk  was 
secretly  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
But,  besides  that  there  is  no  historical  evidence  whatever 
in  confirmation  of  that  opinion,  it  would  prove  such  base 
hypocrisy,  such  wUful  and  deliberate  perjury,  and  so  great 
an  accumulation  of  flagrant  offences  against  morality,  to 
havei  attached  to  his  public  character,  that  charity  would 
rather  induce. us  to  attempt  a  more  favourable  solution  of 
his  mysterious  conduct.  His  allegiance  had  been  succes- 
sively transferred  from  the  late  king  to  the  parliament — '. 
from  the  parliament  to  the  protector — and  from  the  pro- 
tector to  the  parliament  again :  and  amidst  all  these 
changes  of  administration,  he  had  repeatedly  abjured,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  pledged 
himself  to  defend  the  commonwealth  against  all  its  ene- 
mies. After  having  quitted  Scotland  with  his  army,  these 
declarations  were  repeated,  and  the  oath  of  abjuration 
renewed ;  and  even  when  arrived  in  London,  he  threat- 
ened with  severe  punishment  all  who  should  he  detected 
in  conspiracies  against  the  commonwealth,  or  in  attempts 
to  restore  Charles  Stuart  to  the  throne.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  creditable  to  his  moral  character,  to  conclude,  with 
loifd  Clarendon,  that  "  the  disposition,  ,which  finally  grew 
*^  in  him  toward  the  royal  cause,  arose  from  divers  acci- 
*'  dents,  which  fell  out  in  the  course  of  affairs,  and  seemed 
^  even  to  oblige  him  to  undertake  that,  which,  in  the  end, 
^'  conduced  so  much  to  his  greatness  and  glory."' 

But  whatever  rnay  have  been  the  previous  intentions 
of  general  Monk,  he  had  not  long  returned~to  England 
before  a  secret  correspondence  took  place  between  him 
and  the  roya;l  exile,  through  the  medium  of  sir  John 
Greenvill,  one  of  the  king's  messengers.     The  conference 
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took  place  by  night,  at  the  residence  of  general  Monk, 
and  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  caution.  All  the 
communications  were  oral,  so  that  if  the  envoy  were 
intercepted,  no  documents  might  appear.  'In  this  private 
conference,  general  Monk  is  supposed  to  have  avowed  his 
attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  and  his  intention  to  em- 
brace, the  earliest  opportunity  of  attempting  to  restore  the 
house  of  Stuart  to  the  throne.  Instructions  were  also 
given  to  the  royal  messenger,  relative  to  the  future  resi- 
dence of  the  exiled  prince,  until  his  restoration  could  be 
effectuated,  and  the  line  of  conduct,  on  his  part,  the  most 
H^ely  to  lead  to  that  result. 

In  the  mean  time,  measures  were  adopted  in  England, 
vhich  facilitated  the  execution  of  the  design.  General 
Lambert,  and  some  other  of  the  most  determined  enemies 
of  monarchy,  were  made  prisoners  :  Monk  obtained  mili- 
tary possession  of  tha  cities  of  London  and  Westminster : 
the  excluded  members  of  the  long  parliament  were  re- 
stored, and  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  presbyterianism 
and  royalty.  Before  tliese  members,  who"  had  been  ex- 
pelled in  J  648,  were  allowed  to  re-occupy  their  seats,  they 
were  required  to  engage,  that  as  soon  as  the  most  urgent 
business  of  the  state  was  dispatched,  they  would  is^ue  writs 
for  a  new  parliament,  and  dissolve  themselves.  This 
contract  was  punctually  fulfilled;  the  parliament,  having 
rescinded  many  of  the  resolutions  which  had  been  passed 
during  their  alisence,  appointed  general  Monk  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  restored  the  house  of  lords,  and  removed  many 
sturdy  republicans  from  their  civil  or  military  offices,  dis- 
solved itself  on  the  13th  of  March,  1660,  after  having 
issued 'Writs  for  a  new  parliament  to  assemble  on  the 
^th  of  the  following  month.  This  important  interval 
•  was  not  lost  by  Monk  and  his  secret  coadjutors.  Care 
was  taken  that  the  return  of  those  who  were  known  to  be 
decidedly  adverse  to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
should  be  prevented  ;.  and  that  as  great  a  number  as  pos- 
sible of  concealed  royalists  and  moderate  presbyterians 
should  be  elected,  without  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the 
last  parliament,  that  none;  shduld  be  eligible  who  had 
q^ther   borne  arms  against  the  commonwealth,  or  who 
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refused  to  take  oatli  before  a  magistrate  that  die  kte  war 
was  just,  and  lawful. 

The  two  houses  met  on  the  appointed  day,  and  two^dajta 
afterwards,  sir  J.  Green vill  arrived  from  Breda  witb  lexers 
from  the  royal exile^  addressed  to  general  Monk^to  the  coub<» 
Qil  of  atate,  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  to  both  ho«fie^ 
of  parliaaient.    The  fbrmex  of  tbes«  ray al  doctmieais  *  coe** 
firmed  to  geaeral  Monk  his.  office  of  genesaUssimo  i  madt 
the  latter   contained  the  celebrated  Breda  decIaraAaon, 
which  promised  a- general  amoesty  to  state  offender^  9od^ 
plenary  indulgence  to  tender  cooscieaces.     Iik  thi9  detiont^ 
tion,  the  exiled  prince  pledged  biaaself  ^*  to  giant  a  freft 
and  general  pardon  to  all  persoDs,  of  whatever  quality, 
who  should  reiturn  to  their  allegiance  within  forty  day% 
excepting  only  such  as  might  afterwacds  be  esftcepted  hy  - 
parliament^  solemnly  declaiing,  on  the  wordofaldsg^ 
that  no  crime  committed  either  agjEunst  his  father  or  biob-; 
self  should  so  rise  in  judgment  as  to  endanger  eidier  their 
lives  or  estates^*'     {t  was  also  promised  in  the  same  r^al 
document,  ^  that  a  liberty  should  be  extended  to  tender 
consciences  on  religious  subjects,  so  tiiat  none  should:  be 
disturbed  or  called  in  question  for   any    differences  of 
ppimon  in  matters  of  religM^n^^'  &c.  &c.     On  the  &ith  of 
this  royal  declaraition,  the  presbyterians  made  comcnoo 
cause  with  the  royalists,  and  consented  to  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Stuart.      How  far  these  pledges  were 
redeemed  in  the  events  of  the  subsequent  reign^  the  facts 
to  be  recorded  hereafter  will  sufficiently,  shew. 

No  ^oner  was  the  king's  letter  read  in  the  house  of 
IcH-dsy  than  a  resolution  was  proposed  and  passed  unani*- 
moasly,  that,  ''  according  to  the  ancieni  and  fundamettlisl 
laws  of  this  kingdom,  the  government  is,  and  ou^^o  be^ 
by  kit^  lords^  and  comonons ;"  and,  which  is  atiU  more 
str^ge,  a  similar  effect  was  produced  in  the  house  of 
commons^  where^  three  moi^ths  before,  a  lett^  from  the 
king  would  have  been  rejected  with  the  utmost  indig^ar 
tion.  An  opportunity,  the  most  favourable  than  could 
have  been  desired^  was  now  afforded  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  constitutional  aoonarchjs,  by  defining  th«  boun«* 
daries  between  the  royal  pferogative  and  the  rights,  of  the 
people.     But,  unhappily ,,  this  opportunitjf  was  lost  beyond 
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recoTcry.  Otoe  paftriotic  senator,  the  -celebhrted  sk  Mat*- 
tbew  Hale,  nade  an  effort  for  lliis  f^arpose,  which  was 
«ii8«ppofted  hj  the  rest  of  the  aieftfbers^  and  overruled 
bv  general  Monk ;  se  that  tho  king  was  restored  uncon- 
dttioiially  to  the.  thixMie,  and  the  liberties  of  the  coiratry 
ky.  prostrate  sit  his  feet.  A  very  ^ort  pertod,  however, 
efepsed,  before  tliose  who  were  prim;ipa^iy  concereod  »i^ 
this  transaction,  had  reason  bitterly  to  repent  of  tfreir 
precipfta^tion  and  rashness,  tn  relying  too  implicitly  on 
Che  vague  promises  of  a  prince,  who  had  already  violated 
the  most  sacred  engagements. 

Boroe  along  by  the  imprfse  of  feeftng,  rather  than  by 
the  €«ercbe  of  a  sowid  judgment,  the  parliament  accefe- 
tated  Ibe  kiiig'«  return  by  voting  large  suma  of  money  to 
iA  ^^  mend>er8  of  tho  royal  fatinly,  and  sending  deputa- 
tions to  solicit  his  immediate  •embarkation.     Preparations 
Were  maiie  to  receive  their  new  sovereign  with  the  utooost 
«Bmg;in{koence,  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive  at  the  British 
co«6t.     On  Ih^  l6th  of  May,  Charles  gave  tiiudienee  at  the 
HmgBeto  the  deputies  who  ^ere  sent  to  congratulate  him 
on  bis  accession,  and  received  the  Iwyniage  of  such  naval 
and  nilitary  officers  as  were  then  resident  iu  Holland  :  on 
tiie  d6tfa  he  orrived  at  Dover, 'where  general  Monk  met 
faiiB^  and  received  the  thanks  of  his  sovereign  for  the  im- 
poitsmt  services  r^idered  him  during  his  exile ;  and  on 
<he  €9*  (his  tirth-day)  he  entered   London  with  royal 
pomp)  and  wfrs  'proclaimed  at  Whitehall  by  the  style  and 
iilie  of  Charles  If.  amidst  the  ioyfu!  acclamations  of  all 
clasvee  of  his  8«lf^jects. 


REFLECTIONS. 

MotaUe  as  are  aW  the  scenes  atrf  objects  by  which 

*  we  are  •  surrormded,  and  with  which  we  ane  conversant  in 

f  itiie  transitory  world,  it  is  hut  seldom  that  we  meet  with 

Bodh    remarkable  inst^ttces  of  mntabiKty  and  ceaseless 

vicissitude,  as  those   which    the  preceding  pages  have 

recorded^     Well  may  it  be  said,  that  *'  the  foshion  of 
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this  world  passeth  awayi''  In  the  short  period  of  less 
than  two  years^  bow  many  shadowy  forms  of  authority 
flitted  across  the  stage  of  public  life,  and  were  seen  no 
more.  And  what,  in  the  sight  of  Him  that  *'  liveth  fiw 
ever  and  ever,"  are  the  most  enduring  of  earthly  sub- 
stances-^what  the  most  stabFe  of  human  thrones  and 
dominions*— what  the  perpetual  rocks  and  the  everlasting 
mountains  themselves — but  as  so  many  '^  reeds  shaken 
with  the  wind,"  so  many  shadows  gliding  over  the  plain, 
so  many  vapours  ^^  appearing  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
vanishing  away !" 

Nor  can  we  forbear  to  remark,  from  the  facts  stated 
above,  how  fickle  are  human  opinions,  and  how  soon  the 
warmest  professions  of  friendship  and  the  strongest  as- 
surances of  unalterable  attachment  may  be  succeeded  by 
indifference,  a  ligation,  and  even  the  most  decided  hos* 
tility.  Where  interest  or  ambition  form  the  only  cement 
of  friendship,  the  only  bond  of  affection^  nothing  better 
can  be  expected ;  but  if  religious  principle  be  the  basis 
on  which  mutual  attachments  rest,  they  cannot  prove  thus 
fallacious  and  unstable.  Men  actuated  by  mere  worldly 
principles  may,  and  dp,  change  the  objects  of  their  admi- 
ration, with  every  change  of  outward  condition<^to-day 
they  may  throng  the  court  of  an  usurper^  and  to-morrow 
9f  their  legitimate  sovereign— -now  abjure,  and  now  do 
homage  to  the  same  individual,  and  apparently  with  equal 
sincerity  :  but  it  is  impossible,  .that  the  conduct  of  those 
who  act  under  the  influence  of  genuine  religious  principle^ 
should  be  thus  vacillating  and  disgraceful ;  ^^  so  do  not 
they,  because  of  the  fear  of  God."  . 

General  Monk  has  been  highly  eulogized  as  (he  prin^ 
cipal  agent  in  the  restoration  of  the  English  monarchy^ 
after  it  had  been  laid  in  ruins  by  popular  fury  and  military 
usurpation  ;  and  Unquestionably  no  inconsiderable  honour 
attaches  to  the  memory  of  those,  who  rescued  their 
country  from  a  state  of  anarchy,  worse  than  even  the  most 
oppressive  despotism.  But  we  ought  not  on  this  ac- 
count to  overlook,  and  still  less  to  palliate  and  justify^ 
the  fraudulent  and  dishonourable  means  by  which  that 
object  was  attained — the .  deep  dissimulation,  the  oft-re* 
peated  falsehoods,  the  wilful  and  deliberate  peguriesii; 
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that  were  employed  in  its  accomplishment.  The  blessing 
of  the  Most  High  coutd  not  be  expected  to  rest  on  a 
throne  thus  established  by  faIsehoo4  and  deceit,  nor  can 
it  excite  surprise  that  a  dynasty  thus(  restored^  should 
prove  neither  prosperous  nor  permanent. 

The  exiled  prince^  whose  restoration  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors  has  been  related  in  the  preceding  pages, 
had  previously  spent  many  lingering  years  in  the  deepest 
adversity.     The  most  affecting  accounts  are  given  by  the 
historians  of  that  age,  (and  by  one  especially,  who  fully 
participated  in  the  cup  of  bumiliation  and  sorrow,  of 
which  his  royal   master  so  deeply  drank,)  of  the  abject 
poverty   to  which  both  the  prince  and  liis  few  faithful 
adherents  were  reduced.     Yet  from  this  low  estate,  both 
he  and  they  were  raised  to  a  pinnacle  to  which  they  had 
never  before  attained.     It  had  been  well,  both  for  himself 
and  his  people,  if  this  youthful  monarch  had  profited  by 
the  severe  discipline  through  which  he  had  passed,  so  as 
to  have  become,  after  his  elevation,,  a  pattern  of  every 
ornamental  virtue ;  if,  chastened  and  subdued  by  adver- 
sity, he  had  been  disposed  to  the  right  improvement  of 
prosperity  and  honour^      But,  &Ias!    the   sequel  of  his 
history  will  abundantly  prove,  that  no  such  moral  effects 
were  produced;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  emerged 
from  his  obscurity  a  mere  voluptuary,  who  "  feared  not 
God,  neither  regarded  man."     The  remarkable  interpo- 
sitions of  divine  providence  in  his  favour,  produced  neither 
^gratitude  nor  contrition.     The  devoted  attachment  of  his 
friends  neither  obtained  his  confidence,  nor  secured  his 
affections.     It  is  a  fearful  symptom,  when  judgments  and 
mercies  are  alike  resisted ,  and  when  the  mind  remains 
uoimpressed  and  hardened,   both  in  the  day  of  adversity 
and  of  prosperity.     It  was  thus  that,  amidst  alternate  dis- 
plays of  divine  vengeance  and  forbearance,  the  haughty 
ffloaarch  of  Egypt  pursued  his  course  of  impiety  and 
rebellion,  till  destruction  overtook  him.     Thus  too  will  it 
be  ever  found,  that  if  afflictions  and  calamities  fail  to 
produce  submission  and  penitence,  they  terminate  in  more 
determined  obduracy  and  a  heavier  coildemnation. 
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ESSAY  yL\L 

The  Reign  of  Cha«les  U.  during  ike  AdmimsttutitM  of 
the  Earl  af  Ciareaduu. 

A.  D.  i660— i667.   ' 

,  Th  |£  imliUry usurpaU^n  wliich  CiHHnwaU  hadaiieoeecietl 
iQ  e«tabJishng9  attd  which  his  aiiccesfiors.  in  vain  attempted 
to  perpetuate,  bad  beoooie  $o  oppreeme^  that  even  tbe 
Siiofit  deterAiuned  eneaiiefl  of  monarchy  w«re  iadvced  to 
acquiesce  in  the  restoration  of  tbe^  hiottse  oi  S^tuart,  as  the 
fl»ost  efiectiifd  meafis  of  tbrovviug  off  so  galling  a  3«>ke. 
Men  of  aU  parties,  tberefoie^  hailed  tilie  acoesaioB  «f 
Cliarl^  J  I.  as  an  tve»*,  vthich  was  most  likely  %o  qadl  dse 
violence  of  faction,  and  to  substitute  trtttqniUityasidaocial 
order  for  anarchy  and  confusion.  Some  indeed  there 
were,  who  apprehended,  that  the  new  monarch  m^ould  isiU 
tate  the  eiiample  of  his  father,  by  endeayottriiig  to  establish 
arbitrary  power;  and  consequently  were  desirovs,  diait 
some  pledges  for  the  aaainlieftance  of  civil  «nd  religious 
liberty  shoIUd  be  demanded  of  him^  befone  be  ascended 
tl)e  tbroiie.  Bui  these  a^fH-efaensions  were  ia  a  gneat  mem^ 
sure  removed  by  tlie  royal  declanation  irom  Breda,  and  by 
the  flatteriog  repreaentatioos  which  had  been  given,  of  the 
patriotic  principles  and  excellent  qualides  of  the  prince^ 
Misled  by  th<ese  slaien)ents,  the  higheat  expecti^tions  were 
formed  previously  to  the  king's  arrival,  and  the  most  un* 
bounded  joy  was  expressed  at  bis  accession. 

Charles  liad  just  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  when  be 
was  espied  to  the  throjie.  His  youth  hackbeea  spent^  ns 
far  as  his  straitened  circumstances  would  permit,  ini^olap. 
tuousn^s  and  dissipation.  A  hope  was  cherished  by  Ms 
personal  friends,  that  these  habits  of  his  youth  would  be* 
rdioquished,  when  the  affairs  of  state  should  deniand  bis 
most  serious  and  diligent  attention ;  but  the  f^estivitieB  and 
licentiousness  which  characterized  tWcommenoement  of 
his  reign,  gave  but  too  sure  an  indication  of  its  future 
character.     Immersed  in  criminal  pleasures^  lie  left  to  sir 
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Edward  Hyde,  (afterwards  kard  CJarendon,)  wliom  he  had 
peviously  appoinied  lord  high  chaocelidr,  the*  ordaous 
lask  of  rediicsi^  to  omier  a  totally  difiorganized  system ; 
of  lelecti^  hk  aasociatee  in  office  ;  of  dkpeasiDg  favours 
ml  rewarda  i»  his  friends,  aad  aiK'arding  pardons  or 
pmishme&ts  to  his  eaeikiies^  JK or  could  these  delicate  and 
iffiailt  dntks  faa^ne  been  confided  to  abler  hands;  for 
diottgfa  the  diaii€eil6r  was  a  man  of  strong  prejudices,  a 
rdigiooB  bigot,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  royal  pre- 
psgiative,  he  was  dsoa  ntall  of  &e  strictest  int^rity,  whose 
Meliiy  to  bis  sovereign  had  been  eobmitted  to  a  long^nd 
bnoit  painful  trial,  and  whose  kiMrwledge  of  mankind  was 
compreiienaive  and  prafound.  By  his  selection,  tlie  roar* 
qois  of  Ormond  was  created  lord  steward  of  the  household, 
^  earl  of  Southampton  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury,  and  Nicholas  was  confirmed  in  his  office  of 
secffeiary  of  state.  B^t  thougli  the  principal  members  of 
the  adminifllxation  were  chosen  horn  those  personal  irieads  * 
of  dM  \uDg,  who  kad  shared  in  his  adversity  and  exile,  a 
I  great  ptopojtioa  4»f  the  men^bers  of  the  privy  council 
'conatsied  ]pf  such  as  bad  been  zealous  repui»Hcans,  and 
wboJiad  acted  a  conspicuous  part  during  the  civil  wars. 
iTheir  introduction  iuto  the  council,  however  periioiis,  was 
[■eceaaary  to  allay  the  hopes  and  fears  which  agitated  the 
btgdooB,  and  wliiioh  might  easily  have  been  enkindled  into 
i  flame  -by  die  adoptixHi  of  rash  and  intemperate  pro- 
ceedings. 

Some  doubts  having  arisen  of  the  authority  of  that 
jptriiameiit  by  which  the  king  had  been  restored  to  the 
bitme  of  his  aocestars,  on  account  of  the  writs  not  having 
KB  ksued  by  royal  authority,  that  assembly  was  now 
Mared  Co  have  been  a  conventioa ;  but  it  was  henceforth 
^be  accounted  a  legaliy  constituted  parliament,  all  whose 
icb  shovki  be  vaHd  as  statutes  of  the  realm.  The  £rst 
id  moat  importaat  object  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
Bi/egislative  assembly,  was,  the  Act  of  Indemnity^  which 
le  slate  of  Uie  nation  dl^viously  required^  and  >{rhich  the 
iog  bad  firomised  to  sanction.  The  enactment  of  this 
IT  with  the  least  possible  delay  was  pressed  on  the  par- 
iment,  both  by  the  king  aad  lus  ministers,  as  necessary 
I  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace/as  well  as  to  prove 
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the  sincerity  of  the  promises  contained  in  his  declaratiofl| 
from  Breda.  Some  opposition  was  made  to  the  bill  by 
those  royalists,  who  thirsted  for  revenge,  and  who  wert 
desirous  of  enriching  themselves  and  their  families  yrm 
the  confiscated  possessions  of  the  republicans  j  butitwa| 
at  length  carried  by  a  great  majority  in  both  houses.  IW 
act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  declared  that  none  sbou  4 
suffer  in  their  lives  and  estates,  but  those  who  had  actually 
sat  in  judgment  on  the  late  king.  Of  these  regicidei,  nine- 
teen, who  had  surrendered  themselves  in  expectaUon  w 
obtaining  a  royal  pardon,  were  condemned,  but  respnea 
till  the  king  and  parliament  should  order  their  execution; 
thirty  others,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had  fled  ^^] 
try,  were  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  act,  and  liaWe 
to  capital  punishment,  wherever  they  might  be  appre- 
liended ;  the  estates  of  twenty-four  other8,^^ho  were 
deceased,  were  confiscated ;  amoog  which  were  those  o 
Cromwell,  Ireton  and  Bradshaw,  whose  bodies  "^^^^ 
Jo  be  taken  out  of  their  graves,  suspended  from  the  gauo 
during  a  whole  day,  and  then  re-interred  beneath  the  placc^ 
of  execution ;  a  few  others,  who  were  deemed  lc«?  "^°^ 
offenders,  were  excluded,  either  for  a  limited  period  or  i 
life,  from  all  places  of  trust  and  authority ;  and  ten  we 
devoted  to  immediate  execution.  The  latter  of  these  on 
minals  suffered  death  with  the  utmost  constancy,  and  evfl 
gloried  in  it  as  a  martyrdom,  honourable  to  themselves  aw 
beneficial  to  their  country.  y    ptA 

The  next  most  important  proceedings  of  parliaffi^ 
related  to  the  establishment  of  the  revenue,  the  disbandij 
©f  the  army,  and  the  restoration  of  episcopacy  throu^^^ 
the  kingdom.     The  revenue  of  the  crown  was  now  nx 
at  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  a  sum  far  f ^*^^^  ll 
that  which  any  of  the  king's  predecessors  had  enjojeOj^ 
yet  wholly  unequal  to  the  profligate  expenditure  of 
present  reigning  sovereign.     Large  sums  of  money  wj 
also  voted  in  payment  of  arrears  due  to  the  arroyj 
whole  of  which  was  now  disbanded,  with  the  exception! 
general  Monk's  own  regiment,  ai\d  two  regiments  station 
at  the  palace  as  a  royal  guard.     The  acts  of  parliam* 
which  had  been  passed  during  the  commonwealth  "H^ 
now^  for  the  most  part,  rescinded  i  and  those  which  f^ 
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viously  existed  were  re-enacted  and  confirmed.  The 
church  of  England  was  restored,  as  in  the  days  of 
queen  Elizabeth;  the  sequestered  clergy  were  put  in  posses- 
sion of  their  former  benefices ;  and  the  ejected  members  of 
the  universities  were  restored  to  their  former  honours  and 
endowments.  An  attempt  was  made  about  this  time  to 
unite  the  episcopalians  and  presbyterians  by  some  mutual 
concessions,  and  a  conference  took  place  on  thi^  subject 
at  the  Savoy ;  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  severe  and  rigorous  persecution  of  all  the 
sects  of  nonconformists,  which  continued,  with  a  greater 
or    less  degree  of  violence,  through  the   whole  of  this 

reign.  .        ^ . 

Though  this  parliament  had  manifested  a  disposition 
on  all  occasions  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  king  and  his 
mimsters,  it  was  dissolved  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of 
this  reign.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  so  e^rly  and 
sudden  a  dissolution  of  this  legislative  assembly,  unless  it 
were,  ihat^  being  chiefly  composed  of  presbyterians,  it 
was  not  likely  to  carry  those  measures  which  Clarciadon 
meditated,  and  which  were  readily  adopted  at  his  instiga- 
tion by  the  next  parliament.  The  first  indications  which 
were  given  of  an  intention  to  adopt  violent  measures 
towards  the  presbyterian  and  other  religious  sects,  occurred 
in  Scotland.  Relying  on  the  promises  made  in  the  Breda 
declaration,  the  Scotch  had  not  been  backward  to  recog- 
nize as  their  lawful  sovereign  a  prince,  who  had  Iqng  since 
been  crowned  amongst  them,  and  in  whose  defence  they 
had  already  shed  their  blood.  But  it  was  no  part  of  the 
design  of  Charles  that  the  benefits  of  his  royal  declaration 
should  i)e  extended  to  his  Scotish  subjects.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  wished  to  treat  them  as  conquered  rebels,  lying 
wholly  at  his  mercy.  It  was  at  first  proposed  by  Claren- 
don, whose  antipathy  to  the  Scotish  nation  exceeded  even 
that  of  his  royal  master,  to  continue  the  military  occupation 
of  that  kingdom,  which  had  been  effected  by  Cromwell ; 
but  on  perceiving  that  a  strenuous  opposition  would  be 
made  to  this  system  of  vassalage,  it  was  abandoned  for  the 
present,  and  a  Scotish  parliament  convened;  care  being 
taken  that  it  should  consist  alone  of  zealous  royalists,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  friends  to  episcopacy.     In  the  mean 
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time,  4  ftufficient  iotimafion  was  given  of  tbfi  designs  of 
Charles's  administrationj  by  the  imprisoiioient  of  ^oine 
presbjterian  miisisters,  who  ventured  to  petition  for  the 
pref^ervation  of  their  religious  privileges,  and  bj  tbe'^ap- 
preheasion  and  execution  of  the  marquis  of  Arfyhsp  oo 
account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  late  civil  wars. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  foU^^wing  year,  (A.  D« 
1 66  ly)  rumours  were  industriously  circulated  of  plots  aiad 
conspiracies  ag^nstjhe  government,  som^  of  wluch  w«re 
wholly  unfounded^  and  others  greatly  esiaggerated.     The 
manifest  design  of  these  fabrications  was,  to  prepare  tbe 
public  mind  for  those  intolerant  measures  which  were 
'about  to  be  submitted  to  the  pdrliamf  nt,  and  to  briiig  ^n  ^ 
odium  on  the  sectaries,  who  were  most  unjustly  acci]^sed 
of  having  taken  part  iiv  them.     There  were^  indeed,  a 
few  infatuated  enthusiasts,  known  by  the  name  i>i  Fifth- 
Monarchy  men,  who,  professing  to  expect  the  persona) 
reign  of  Christ  Upon  earth,  refused  to  Submit  to  the  liiiiv 
ful  authorities.     A  small  and  contemptible  band  of  tbeae 
fanatics,  headed  by  a  man  named  Venner^  were  guilty  of 
insurrection  and  murder ;  twenty  of  whom,  after  having 
fought  with  the  utmost  desperation,  were  Ipprebended 
and  executed  at  Tyburn.     But  .nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  than  to  take  ocgasioui  from  the  madness  of  a  few 
enthusiastS|  to  involve  the  whole  body  of  dissenters  in 
one  common  charge  of  meditated  rebellion,  and  to  inflict 
the  severest  .penalties  on  those,  to  whom  the  king  was 
chieily  indebted  for  his  restoratioia.     At  the  meeting  oi 
parliament  on  the  8th  of  May>  the  earl  of  Clarendon  in- 
dulged in  the  most  vehement  invectives  against  the  sec^ 
taries,  and  earnestly  recommended  the  immediate  enaof- 
ment  of  such  laws  as  would  eiBTectually  guar^jl  tb«ir  civil 
and  religious  establishments.     This. was  mor^  than  suf- 
ficient to  enkindle  the  passion^  of  the  episcopalian  i^oy- 
aiists,  who  had  long  vVaited  for  an  opportunity  of  avengiog 
themselves  on  their  adversaries.     They  began  with  ex- 
pelling from  the  bouse  of  commons  all  who  refused  to 
take  the  sacrament,  within  a  limited  time,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  chureh  of  England*    Afterwards   they  pro- 
ceeded to  enact  a  great  variety  .of  persecuting  law6«>H  of 
which  were  in  direct  violation  of  tbe  Breda  dedaratioOi 
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an  the  faith  of  whic^  Chalices  bad  at ci^ded  the  throne, 
and  uUerly  tsubv^rsive  of  reJi^tous  liberty.  Among  tbcae, 
the  most  f  ^sirkahte  were  the  jict  of  Vniformiiy,  which 
constrained  two  thon^sand  of  the  clergy  to  rehnquish  tbeir 
preferments  in  one  day  :  the  Corporation  Actj  which 
reqi^ed  all  peraons  holding  cWil  offices,  or  bdoiiging  to 
any  corporate  body,  to  abjure  the  eolemn  league  and 
covenant,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre* 
n^cy,  aod  to  <leclare  their  assent' to  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience  and  non-re$if  tance :  the  Conventicle  Act, 
which  subjected  persons  to  fines  and  imprisonment,  who 
afieniblei  for  reiigious  worship  in  any  other  place  than 
tbeir  parochial  ^churches;  and  the  Five-Mile  Act,  which 
prohibited  the  ejected  niinisters  from  residing,  or  even 
coming  within  fiv«  miles  of  any  corporate  town,  or  of  die 
pmbes  in  which  diey  had  formerly  officiated.  Tlie 
adoption  and  rigorous  enforcetnent  of  these  intolenmt 
metsures,  is  roiAer  to  be  attribirted  to  the  influence  of 
loTd  Clarendon)  than  to  the  persecuttn^g  spirit  of  the  king, 
who  was  too"  intent  on  his  criminal  pleasures,  to  feel  much 
ioJicititde  about  dMier  civil  or  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In- 
deed Ibere  is  ground  to  conclude  that  Charles  wmild 
ifisve  conaeoiied  most  readily  to  air  indulgence  of  the  pro- 
testant  nonconformists,  if  he  could  bnt  have  connected 
with  it  a  toleration  of  the  {Kipists>  to  whom  he  was  se- 
cretly Cached,  and  to  whose  communion  he  hadf  pri« 
vately  united  himself^  during  his  residence  on  the  conti* 
nent.  But  his  indexible  minister  was  alike  opposed  both 
to  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  indulgences,  and  sue-* 
ceeded  in  inspiring  the  parliametit  with. a  similar  reso^ 
littion. 

In  \G&if  the  king  was  married  to  a  princess  of  Por« 
tagal.  He  was  induced  to  form  this  alliance  rather  by 
Ins  oecessities  than  from  cJioice ;  for  he  had  drank  t09 
deeply  of  the  inebrtating  cup  of  forbidden  pleasure,  to  be 
capable  of  forming  a  pure  and  chaste  attachment.  The 
dowry  of  the  princess  of  Poitugal  wa^  large,  and  pos- 
sessed irresistible  ^charms  to  a  needy  and  profligate  mo** 
narch,  who  soon  squandered  it  away  amongst  his  favou* 
lite  mistresses,  and  in  riotous  exc^s.  To  the  unhappy  ^ 
q«eeB|  this  alliance  proved  a  source  of,  the  bitterest  sor- 
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row ;  for  she  not  only  found  herself  superseded  m  the 
king's  affections  by  the  vilest  of  prostitutes^  but  was  re* 
duced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  receiving  them  with 
.  smiles  at  her  court,  and  even  of  introducing  them  into 
her  household.  So  fearful  an  example  of  royal  profli- 
gacy could  not  fail  to  exert  the  most  pernicious  influence 
on  the  whole  social  body.  A  phalanx  of  licentious  wits 
and  debauchees  were  collected  around  the  throne^  who 
spread  the  contagion  of  vice  and  depravity  through  the 
whole  courts  and  thence  it  rapidly  descended  through  all 
the  gradations  of  society. 

To  support  these  habits  of  prodigality  and  voluptu- 
ousness, it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  various 
expedients,  some  of  which  were  most  humiliating  and 
disgraceful  Besides  the  liberal  supplies  obtained  under 
false  pretences  from  parliament,  the  king  authorized  his 
chancellor  to  bargain  with  the  French  court  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  important  fortress  of  Dunkirk,  the  occupa-* 
tion  of  which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance.  After  a  long  correspondence  on 
the  subject,  between  the  n^inisters  of  the  two  courts,  the 
fortress  was  given  up  to  the  French,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving about  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  This 
transaction,  the  entire  blame  of  which  was  unjustly  thrown 
on  lord  Clarendon,  first  occasioned  the  unpopularity  of 
that  minister,  and  subsecjuently  formed  a  principal  ground 
of  accusation  against  him.  As  another  resource  from 
which  pecuniary  supplies  might  probably  be  drawn,  the 
king  resolved  on  a  war  with  Holland,  though  scarcely  the 
shadow  of  a  pretext  was  afforded  for  the  commencement 
of  hostilities.  Some  of  the  historians  of  that  age  ascribe 
this  measure  to  the  secret  influence  of  the  duke  of  York, 
the  king's  brother,  who  was  a  zealous  papist,  and  hated 
the  Dutch,  both  on  account  of  their  protestant  and  their 
republicau  principles.  In  the  commencement  of  this 
war,  a  brilliant  naval  victory  was  obtained  by  the  duke. of 
York,  who  commanded  the  English  fleet,  consisting,  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  sail,  over  the  Dutch  admiral, 
Opdam,  who  commanded  a  fleet  of  nearly  equal  strength, 
and  who  was  killed  in  the  engagement.  But  after  this 
disaster,  the  States  rallied  again  und^r  the  conduct  of 
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their  celebrated  minister^  De  Wit,  and  their  no  less  ce«* 
lebrated  naval  commander^  De  Rujter.  After  various 
naval  engiagements^  attended  with  doubtful  success,  the 
Dutch  admiral  seized  an  opportunity  of  eluding  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  and  entering  the  Thames,  took  possession  of 
Sheerness,  sailed  up  the  Med  way  nearly,  as  far  as  Chat« 
ham,  and  having  succeeded  in  destroying  several  of  the 
largest  ships  of  war,  struck  terror  and  consternation 
through  the  capital.  This  disgrace  armed  the  resent- 
ment of  the  nation  against  Clarendon,  to  whose  want  of 
energy  and  skill  it  was  attributed,  that  the  metropolis  was 
exposed  to  such  imminent  danger.  A  peace  was  hastily 
concluded  with  the  United  Provinces,  the  conditions  of 
which  were  deemed  dishonourable  to  England,  and  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  those  which  CrOmwell  bad  formerly 
imposed  on  the  Dutch  republic. 

These,  and  many  other  circumstances,  conspired  to 
accelerate  the  fall  of  Clarendon,  against  whom  the 
stream  of  popular  reproach  now  began  to.  run  with  ex- 
treme violence.  Men  of  all  parties  disliked  him;  the 
papists  and  nonconformists,  on  account  of  his  intole- 
rance ;  the  royalists  because  of  his  moderation ;  and  the 
profligate  courtiers,  with  the  monarch  at  their  head, 
on  account  of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  reproved  their 
vices.  A  long  series  of  accusations  were  drawn  up*,  and 
presented  to  parliament,  as  a  ground  of  impeachment ; 
amongst  which  the  most  prominent  were,  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  the  duke  of  York,  his  treaty  for  the 
sale  of  Dunkirk,  his  misconduct  during  the  Dutch  war, 
and  his  erection  of  a  princely  mansion,  on  a  spot  of 
ground  which  had  been  given  him  by  the  king,  near  the 
palace  of  St.  James.  His  royal  master  either  was  unable 
or  disinclined  to  afibrd  him  protection,  but  rather  se- 
conded the  exertions  of  his  enemies,  by  requiring  him  to 
surrender  the  seals  of  office.  Perceiving  that  his  ruin 
was  inevitable,  he  hastily  drew  up  a  defence  of  his  public 
ronduct,  and  withdrew  to  the  continent,  as  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  imprisonment  or  death.  Irritated  ra- 
ther than  conciliated  by  the  defence  he  had  caused  to  be 
presented  to  parliament,  an  act  of  banishment  passed 
both  houses,  by  which  he  was  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
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Brkidi  dominions.  During  bis  exile,  this  jusdj  cele* 
Inated  stateaman  continued  to  reside  in  different  towns 
of  Eranre,  emplojed  in  completing  bis  great  work«  '^  The 
History  of  the  Rebeilian/*  «4iich  he  had  long  befone 
coBBinencedy  but  the  fu-ttsecution  of  which  had  been  i»-u 
terrupted  by  the  afiairs  of  state.  Seven  tedious  years  . 
mrere  spent  in  banishment,  during  Mrhich  repeated  and 
eam^  japplications  ^ere  mmde  to  the  king,  die  queen, 
and  the  ddce  of  York,  for  permission  to  revisit  his  native 
'Conatry,  and  die  in  the  bosom  of  bis  family*  But  gratj- 
tode  for  past  favours  formed  no  part  of  the  character  of  , 
CharUs,  or  of  his  yet  more  aanguinary  brodien  This 
boon,  trifling  as  it  was,  was  refused,  and  the  unfortunate 
.  Clarendon  was  suffered  to  die  in  exile ;  an  event  which 
look  place  on  the  7th  of  December,  1674,  in  the  sixtj- 
third  year  of.  his  age. 

Durii^  the  period  which  this  essay  embraces,  tiiro 
avffui  calamities  visited  the  metropolis;  the  former,  a 
dreadful  plague,  vi'hich  took  place  in  1665,  and  commit- 
ted such  fearful  ravages  in  London  and  its  vicinky^  as  to 
sweep  aw'ay,  in  a  short  time,  nearly  a  hundred  thousandl 
of  its  inl^abitants ;  and  die  latter,  a  destructivie  fire,  which 
took  place  in  the  following  year,  and  which,  aft^  ragiitg 
for  three  dajs  without  intermission,  left  the  greater  part 
of  the  city  a  mass  of  ruins.  But  both  these  calamities 
proved  eventually  beneficial ;  since  the  one  served  to 
check,  in  some  measure,  the^  torrent  of  luxury  and  dissi* 
pation  which  had  risen  to  so  unparalleled  a  height,  and 
awakened  in  many  a  disposition  to  serious  piety ;  and  the 
other  led  to  the  re-edification  of  the  metropolis  in  a  style 
of  magnificence  and  splendour,  which  it  could  not  o(bei>- 
wke  have  attained. 


On  t^e  facts  contained  in  this  and  the  two  following  essays, 
consult  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion.  Burnet's  History 
of  His  own  Times.  Baker,  Wcllwood,  Calamy.  OraioBd^ 
State  Papers.    Hatchiuson's   Memoirs.    Lord  RusscU's  Life, 
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A«  we  iisi^e  9oiffetoDes  seen,  at  e«r1y  dawti^  tdie  «un 
rising  in  unclouded  splendour  and  "beauty,  ibut  eve  he  has 
proceeded  lar  in  iiis  iiKr|estic  ccwr^e,  4eiAe  vapoors  have 
4ai«efi;  the  sk;  has  Jbeoonie  overcast  and  kwering; 
dowds  iiQve  gaUiered  and  ibk:3[>eiied  oa  erery  skte-;  and 
«U  has  ^wtteaded  a  tremendous  8torti^~T*such  was  th^ 
comaseiiceoient^  avid  audi  dve,  progress  of  that  reigo,  >tbe 
<Fp€B«»g  scenes  of  la^hicfh  hate  jus/t  lieen  coittenipbted. 
At  fir^t,  traoquiility  iiniversally  prevailed,  and  joj  per- 
vaded Ihe  whole  emptrct.  The  hiigfatest  beai»s  of  hope 
^ded  the  poiilkal  horizon,  ^md  led  to  the  fnosi  steering 
aMioipations  of  security,  protection,  and  Ireedom.  Bert 
how«oon  was  the  fair  prospect  obscured  t  How  soon 
•did  the  laiirirj  vapours  of  ial»(eram«e,  persecution,  and 
4e8pQ^Qi,  spread  gioom  o^er  a  scene,  which  had  lately 
^kHigbted  ^!^ery  eye,  and  gladileiied  every  hoart!  And 
-whoy  that  attentively  observed  the  portentous  chamge^ 
wfcich  a  ts^ort  period  had  pmd\iced,  in  ihe  whole  sy^<etn 
of  ^KkMciistr«laoti,  (to  whatever  ca<««e  that  change  wmy  be 
attivbttted,)  but  mtist  have  entertaiiiod  the  most  alarming 
^prehensiows  for  the  fatitre  ^  How  many  of  thq  pious 
clinstianB^  thf$  day,  (for  even,  at  tbk  degenerate  period^ 
diepe  were  auch,)  mtiist  have  l»6eii  ready  to  ^  tremble 
for  the  ark.of  prod/'  vtrhen  they  saw  the  iKrhote  kingdom 
ddiiged  with  a  torrent  of  pro^igacy  and  profaoeness; 
aad  atiil  more,  when  they  saw  the  proteatant  church  rent 
asunder  hy  mternal  xMvisionB ;  men  of  exemplary  piety  ^ 
»d  pre-eminent  talents  driven  from  her  communion, 
silenced,  iipprisoned,  and  grievonsty  persecuted  by  their 
brethren !  Well  might  the  prince  of  darkness  triumphantly 
eKcIsifS,  ^^  Aha  1  so  would  we  Imve  it;''  and  exult  in  the 
a«GC«ss  of  his  infernal  projects,  while  leading  the  volup* 
tnoua  monarch  and  his  profligate  associates,  captive  at 
his  will !  In  a  •qaalified  sense  at  least,  those  words  of 
the  Bntkrmg  Redeemer  might  be  applied  to  tins  cormpt 
a»d  degener^  period  :  '*  This  is  yonr  hour,  and  the 
po^er  of  darkness."      Btit   even  at  such  an  aera,  it  is 
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consolatory  to  reflect,  that  the  day  approaches,  in  Mrhich 
it  shall  be  proclaimed,  ^*  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this 
"  world,  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out. 
^'  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  khigdoms 
^'  of  Jehovah,  and  his  anointed  One ;  and  He  shall 
'*  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 

~  The  distinguished  statesman,  wliose  rise,  elevation,  and 
fall,  have  formed  the  principal  topic  of  the  preceding  essay, 
furnishes  another  melancholy  instance  of  the  instability 
of  human  greatness,  and  the  capriciousness  both  of  royal 
and  popular  favour.  An  elegant  modern  biographer,  (the 
early  termination  of  whose  labours  by  death  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted,)  has  concluded  his  history  of  the  life  of 
lord  Clarendon^  with  the  following  just  and  most  appro- 
priate reflections,  which  the  author  will  make  no  apology 
for  introducing  in  this  place,  in  preference  to  any  which 
,  he  could  suggest :— *^  The  close  of  this  ^reat  minister's 
<'  life  awakens  a  more  tender  regret>  than  if  we  h^d  been 
^'  led  to  contemplate  his  magnanimous  deportment  on 
"  the  scafibld.  Whether,  indeed,  we  view  the  progress 
'^  or  the  termination  of  his  career,  we  discover  more 
^^  frequent  occasion  for  compassion  than  for  envy.  Even 
^^  in  his  highest  exaltation,  he  foresaw  his  fall ;  and  anti- 
'^  cipated  the  ingratitude  of  a  master^  whom  he  had  faith- 
*'  fully  served  in  every  vicissitude.  His  undeviating  vir- 
'^  tue  in  a  corrupt  age,  and  amidst  the  temptations  both 
'^  of  prosperity  and  misfortune,  attracts  our  admiration 
"  more  forcibly  than  either  the  reach  of  his  talents,  or 
^^  the  elevation  of  his  views.  His  religion^  as  well  as  his 
'^policy,  was  clouded  with  prejudices;  but  while  we 
**  lament  a  weakness  inseparable  froni  humanity,  we 
*'  honour  the  uncontaminated  rectitude  of  his  intentions. 
*^  His  chief  failing  seems  to  have  been  too  entire  devo- 
'^  tion  to  a  prince,  who  did  not  deserve  his  generous 
^^  attachment.  Yet  could  he  never  subdue  his  mind  to 
**  the  pliant  principles  or  supple  manners  of  a  court ; 
''  and  as  he  frequently  spoke  without  reverence  to  those 
^'  who  were  not  entitled  to  respect,  he  incurred  the  im- 
'^  putation  of  that  haughty  and  reserved  demeanour, 
"  which  is  so  often  united  with  the  possession  of  power* 
f^  The  pride  of  ofiice^  how^v^r,  seqms  little  consistent 
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'*.with  the  usual  soundness  of  his  judgment^  while,  in  hid 
"  eventful  times,  he  could  not  look  around  him,  with^ 
'*  out  seeing  numerous  examples  of  the  instability  of 
"greatness,  to  chastise  the  suggestions  of- human  pre- 
**  sumption/' — Macdiarmidh  Lives  of  British  Statesmen^ 
p.  576,  577. 


ESSAY  XVII. 


the  Reign  o/* Charles  II.  continued,from  the  Banish^ 
ment  of  Lord  Clarendon^  to  the  Dissolution  of  tht 
h)ng  Parliaments 

A-  D*  I6j57--l678. 

The  same  year  in  which  the  king  dismissed  the  earl 
tif  Clarendon  from  his   councils,  and  consented  to  the 
exile  of  that  distinguished  statesman,  another  national  loss 
was  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
who  had  discharged,  with  singular  fidelity^  the  responsi* 
ble  office  of  lord   high   treasurer.     The  vacancies  thus 
occasioned  in  the  (^abinet,  were  filled  up  by  men,  if  not 
of  inferior  talents,  yet  of  abandoned,  character  and  mis- 
chievous intentions ;  some  of  whom  were  concealed  pa- 
IHsts;  others,  avowed  infidels ;  and  almost  all,  profligate 
ibertines.     Among  these  were  sir  Thomas  Clifford,  who 
succeeded  to  the  treasurership,  and  lord  Arlington,  the 
secretary  of  state,  both  of  whom  were  well  known  to  be 
Roman  catholics ;  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  became 
prime  minister  after  the  fall  of  Clarendon,  a  man  of  ex* 
quisite  wit,  but  of  the  most  depraved  morals,  who  gloried 
in  being  an  atheist ;  lord  Ashley,  (afterwards  created  earl 
of  Shaftesbury,)  who  held  the  office  of  lord  high  chan- 
cellor, a  man  richly  endowed  with  natural  and  acquired 
talents  of  the  highest  order,  but  turbulent,  crafty,  and 
unprincipled ;  and  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  secretary  of 
state  for  Scotland,  who  proved  a  ^renfiendous  scourge  tQ 
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Ibe  <iouhttf  wkkfa  ^ave  hiin  bvrth.  These  five  compos^ 
the  leadioc  members  of  a  cabinet  wfaicb  was  desagiiated 
4ie  Gobai,  a  word  fomied  by  tke  tmtial  letters  of  tbeir 
Aaaies.  Skilful  in  iBtf^ueSy  aad  reslraiBed  by  no  virtii- 
oiM  or  patriotic  feelkigs,  Aese  ministers  secretly  aimed  at 
the  subversion  of  the  liberties  of  their  ciounlry,  by  render- 
ing the  power  of  the  king  absolute^  and  substituting  the 
catholic  for  the  protestapt  religion. 

But  though  the  greater  part  of  those  who  enjoyed  the 
king's  confidence^  were  engaged  in  these  mischievous  de-* 
signs,  there  were  some  honourable  "exceptions  among  the 
^statesmen  of  that  age.  Sir  William  Temple  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  with  peculiar  honour,  on  account  of  the 
firmness  and  integrity  he  maintained,  at  a  most  corrupt 
and  degenerate  period  of  our  national  history.  This  emi* 
nent  statesman,  (whose  name  will  occur  in  another  place, 
among  the  distinguished  philosophical  and  political  writer^ 
of  this  age,)  acquired  a  bigti  degree  of  reputation^  and 
conferred  a  signal  benefit^  both  on  his  own  country  and 
"Kifi  .Ekfrope,  by  nogociating  the  celebrated  Triple  Alii" 
ame*  Ttiis  was  a  treaty  concluded  by  the  three  prind- 
pflA  protestant  staffees  of  Europe^  (viz.  England,  Holfamd^ 
and  Sweden,)  for  the  purpose  of  restraining,  within  due 
limits  the  rival  kingdoms  ik  Spki«  aod  France;  and  whidi 
was  especially  -designed  to  prevent  Louis  XIV.  from 
ffwsuing  that  career  of  ^ctory  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
"wovhl  have  rendered  him  too  formidable  to  bis  neigh* 
%ours.  .  The  eflfect-  produced  by  lhi«  treaty  was  not  only 
to  save  the  Netherlands  from  fubjugatkm  and  utter  ruin, 
hut  al«o  to  ptxHluce^  for  a  short  time,  a  general  pacifica* 
tion  Hircmghotit  Europe.  It  vra.^  followed  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  France  and  Spain,  negociated  at  Aix-la* 
Chapelle,  in  166B ;  by  a  commercial  treaty,  which  sir 
William  Temple  condtided  with  the  states  of  Holland^ 
in  the  same  year ;  and  by  a  treaty  of  peace  and  allianoe 
between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  which 
England  was  the  guarantee.  The  triple  alliance,  which 
was  unquestionably  tke  wisest  and  most  politic  measure 
tKiopted  through  the  whole  of  this  reign,  wotild  have 
proved  a  lasting  blessing  to  Europe,  had  it  not  been  in- 
terrupted and  broken  by  the  restless  ambinon  of  the 
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Vtench  moB^rcb,  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Rone^  sumI 
the  artifices  of  the  EngUsb  cabal  miiuatrjr 

Wbifst   these  diplomatic   arrangeineiita  were  t&kjB^ 
phce  amongst  the  principal  Europea^n  states,  nautttal  jeft« 
lousies  aro^  at  Kome  between  the  king  and  his-  parliatten^ 
to  which  it  it  necessary  to  advert  briefly,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  character  of  theiei^ning  aovereigny  and 
ths  state  of  parties  in  England  at  this  period.     CkMisi^ 
derable  alarm  waa  occasioned  by  the  laanifesi  increase 
of  popery,  notwithstanding  the  rigorouiS  prodaiaationf 
wbicb  had  frequently  been  ksued  a^aioflt  the  roefinbeirft 
of  that  conunanion^  and  the  puaiabtfients  inflicted  od 
then,  in  comoion  with  all  other  nonconfbrmiag   sects. 
A  suspicion  was  entertained  by  the  parliament;  tl»l  white 
the  king  apparently  acceded  to  their  wishes,  by  issuing 
prohibitory  edicts^  filled  with  invectives  agsiinst  the  p^ 
pists,  he  secretly  protected  and  sheltered  them. ;  and  thai; 
»I1  bis  attempts  to  obtain  an  indulgence  ta  sectaries  were 
designed  to  favour  the  catholics  alone.      Thie  artifice  be- 
came the  tnore  apparent  whea  be  laid  claim^  to  a  dis^rif 
sfogpomTt  by  which  he  might  suspend^  at  his  discretion^ 
tbe  operation  of  the  penal  laws  against  nonconformist* 
and  recusants.     Th^  irreligious  audi  profligate  I^its  of 
the  king,  bis  inveterate  hatred  to  the  presbyteriansy  an<i 
the  well-known  character  of  hia  present  ministers^'  all 
conspired  ta  prove,  that  this  dispensing  power^  if  granted^ 
^ouid  alone  be  exercised  in  favour  of  the  Roman  catbo* 
I  lies.    So  convinced  were  all  the  protestant  noaconfor- 
\  mists  of  the  treachery  of  this  proposal^  that  they  most 
cordially  concurred  with  the  high  church  party  in  op- 
I  posing  this  stretch  of  the  royal  prerogative^  and  suspended 
I  tbeir  claims  to  toleration  and  indulgence^  till  an  act  was 
passed^  which  prohibited  this  uaconstitutional  and  dan** 
feroiis  exercise  of  authority. 

But  there  was  another  and  still  more  efBcient  causa 
if  agit^ion  and  alarm,  which  excited  a  great  ferment 
ibout  this  period,  both  wltbinaad  without  the  house  of  com? 
bona.  The  duke  of  York^  who  wa3  also  the  heir  ap- 
jMrent  to  the  crown,  Was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Jesuits^ 
ikm  aiter  the  death  of  bis  first  wife,  (which  took  place  in 
p70,)  formally   to  abjure  the  protestairt  religion,  and 
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declare  himself  a  member  of  the  Roman  catholic  com"' 
munion.  The  attachment  of  this  prince  to  popery  had 
indeed  been  long  known^  as  that  of  Charles  had  been 
suspected ;  but  no  public  avowal  had  hitherto  been  made 
on  which  parliamentary  proceedings  against  nim  might  be 
founded.  The  mask  was,  however,  at  length  thrown  off, 
and  the  apprehension  of  a  popish  succession  produced  a 
general  panic  throughout  the  kingdom.  To  prevent  this 
dreaded  evil,  efforts  were  made  to  remove  the  duke  of 
York,  and  all  other  papists^  from  the  king^s  councils,  and  ' 
ultimately  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne.  With  this 
view,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament  during  the 
«ession  of  1673,  (since  known  by  the  name  of  the  Test 
Actj)  which  required  all  persons  holding  offices  of  trust  ~ 
and  authm-ity  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy; to  abjure,  annually,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia-r 
tion ;  and  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  ' 
of  the  church  of  England.  This  bill,  whiph  was  directly 
levelled  against  the  duke  of  York  and  the  catholic  inena- 
bers  of  the  cabinet,  was  carried  in  the  commons  by  a 
great  majority,  and  with  some  difficulty  passed  through 
the  house  of  Idrds.  The  king  was  earnestly  pressed  by 
bis  cabinet  council,  to  refuse  his  assent  to  a  measure^ 
which  would  affect  his  brother's  right  of  succession^  and 
incense  the  catholic  powders  of  £urope~ against  him.  They 
even  urged  him  to  dissolve  the  parliament  by  force ;  but 
Charles  was  of  too  timid  a  disposition,  and  too  dependent 
on  his  parliament  for  pecuniary  supplies,  to  adopt  so 
perilous  an  expedient.  Tempted  by  the  lure  of  |i  subsidy 
to  the  amount  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousaiid 
pounds,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  this  bill,  on  the 
S5th  of  March,  1673,  and  the  cabal  ministry  was  conse* 
quently  broken  up  and  dispersed.  x 

There  was  also  another  c^use  of  jealousy  betweei^  J 
the  executive  and  legislative  authorities,  which  arose  out;  \ 
of  the  alliance  entered  into  with  France,  and  the  renewal  ' 
of  the  war  with  Holland,  in  consequence  of  that,confe^j 
deracy.     The  urgent  necessities  of  the  king,  occasioned  * 
by  his  prodigality  and  vice,  not  only  made  him  a  continuai.lL. 
and  abject  supplicant  to  parliament,  but  reduced  him  also 
to  an  humiliating  state  of  dependepce  on  foreign  power^^ 
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Though  the  disgraceful  treaty  was  conducted  with  so 
much  secrecy,  that  it  was  unknown  at  the  time  to  all  but 
the  king's  most  confidential  ministers,  it  has  since  been 
proved  by  indubitable  evidence,  that  Charles  was  at  this 
period^  and  continued  through  the  greater  part  of  hit  reign 
tobe^  a  pensioner  of  France,  and  that  many  of  his  courtiers 
received  large  bribes  from  the  treasury  of  Louis  XIV.  In 
a  secret  treaty  which  was  concluded  at  Versailles,  about 
the  year  I67O,  it  was  fliipulated,  that  Charles  should 
receive  an  annual  stipend  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
on  copdition  that  he  attempted  to  establish  the  catholic 
r(£gion  in  England,  and  promoted  the  ambitious  designs 
of  Louis  on  the  continent.  But  though  the  secret  articles 
of  this  treaty  had  not  then  transpired,  it  was  well  known, 
that  an  intimate  alliance  had  been  formed  between  the 
two  sovereigns,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  prejudi« 
cial  to  the  protestant  cause. 

In  furtherance  of  the  conditions  of  this  treaty,  Charles 

ras\ied  into  a  war  Mith  Holland,  regardless  alike  of  the 

triple  alliaoce  which  he  had  so  recently  sanctioned,  and 

tile  true  interests  of  his  country.     The  States  maintained 

daring  several  years,  an  arduous   but  unequal   struggle 

with  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  England,  both 

hy  sea  and  land.     The  most  memorable  transaction  in 

which  England  was  concerned  during  this  war,   was  a 

[  tremendous  naval  engagement,  which  took  place  on  the 

[coast  of    Suffolk,   between    the  combined  French   and 

pnglish  fleets,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl 

fO(  Sandwich,  and  the  comte  .d'Etrees ;  and  the  Dutch 

leet,   under  the  command  of  de  Ruyter,  aided  by  the 

[counsels  of  Coriielius  de  Wit,  brother  to  the  celebrated 

witch   statesman.      This  battle  was  fought  with  equal 

tovery  00  the  part  of  the  Dutch  and  English,  and  with 

bily  equal  loss  :  but  the  French,  ^in  pursuance,  as  it  is 

ipposed^  of  secret  orders^^to  that  effect,)  kept  at  so  great 

ilistdnce  from  the  enemy^that  little  injury  was  sustained. 

lie  victory  was  so  doubtful,  that  illuminations  and  pub-* 

t  rejoicings  took  place  after  the  battle,  both  in  London 

id  at  the  Hague.     But  the  English  nation  in  general, 

id  a  great  majority  of  the  parliament,  were  far  from 

pathizing  in  this  joy.    Their  attachments  were  on  the 
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side  of  HollattcLy  ^hick  tbey  could  not  biit  consider  as 
Ibe  principal  bul%avk  of  pvotea>liantiam«     Tbey  iher^&fQ    • 
beeanie  urgent  in  tbcir  r^quesfls^  ibaA  peace   Riigbt  be   . 
yeatored,  and  the  triple  aUifmee  renewed,     Aa  tfie  moa^    ; 
effectual  meaaa  of  aeeuring  Uus  desired  object,  die  come-    | 
mona  sefused  to  vote  tbooe  .supplies/  ift'bieb  w^we  neccs*    ^ 
sary  for  the  ceontiiuiaQce  of  tine  war^  and  wbkh  the  kisg^ 
had  earnestly  aolicited  »t  their  bands.     A  separate  peace  * 
waa  therefore  concluded  with  the  States,  and  the  ar^cea 
of  the  court  oi  FraiRce  were  frusCtated  for  a  time. 

While  these  more  important  eventa  were-  taking  place^. 
aeoae  circ^iouitances  of  inferiwr  inta*esl(  occurred  ivbiek 
re<|ttire  a  cursory  notice.     In  1670,  the  pi?ince  of  Oi^nge 
viaked  England  for  the  purpose  o< obtaining  the  repayment 
of  a  auaa  of  money,  which  his  kite  father  had  lent  the 
king  during  his  exile..    He  waa  received  with  s^pareiit 
cordiality  by  the  court,  and  with  the  waraaeat  expivasiocta 
of  applause  fay  the  nsass  of  the  people^^.    In  1671 9  a 
daring  attempt  was  made  by  an  obscuite  and  woithka^s 
adveiKturer,.  to  carry  off  the  regalia  from  the  Tower,    A. 
la^n  nafiied  Bk^d,  who  had  pursued  a  profligate  aad 
cfiminal  cduvse  lo  Ireland^,  eontri;ved  by  varioua  artificesi^ 
to  ingratiate  himself  with.  Edwards,  the  keepep  of  tjhe 
erown^  so  aa  at  length  to   succeed  in   obtaiuMi^.  po»r 
sesfflon  of  the  coveted  tseaaures  of  rayalty :  but  the  vatimst 
retnsufkable   paft  of  the  transactioit  is,  that  though  the. 
regal  crown  \itas  foumd  concealed  beneaih  bis:  cloak  w^het^ 
he  was  apprehended^  and  though  tlie  ^amplest   endeoce 
was  given  of  several  previoua  .attenip^  to  asaassinaie  per-^ 
sons  of  distinction ;  yet,  he  was  noi  o«ly  pardoned^  baft 
Seated  by  the  king  with.  unbecomiNg  familiarity,  and- ev^ 
rewarded  with  ait  e^ate  in  Irelaod,  worth  five  bundrefi' 
pounds  per.  anmmi ;  wlnlst,  on  the  other  haiid^  the  age:^ 
keeper  of  t(ie  regalia,  wIki  had  neacly  sacrificed  hia   Itfe^' 
for  their  preservation^  was  amused  with  promises   of   % 
reward  which  was  never  given  him,  and  died  Reglecte« 
and   impoverished.     In    1673^  the   duke   of  York   waet 
maorried  a  second  time  to  the  prkicess  of  Modena^     ij 
decided    catholic^  who  had  been  recommended  Hc^   hiij 
choice  by  the  couit  of  Rome.     Pai4mmefrt  in  vain  pett<^ 
tioned  the  king   to  withhold    hta^  cosusent    from    tb|| 
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inauspicious  alliance.     It  was    celebrated   according   to 
the  rites  of  the  Roman  church,  and  its  consummation 
afforded  .a  signal  triumph  to  the'  members  of  that  com-' 
monion,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  whole  of  the  period  which  this  essay  embraces,- 
aad  indeed  all  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  fraught  with 
calamities  to  Scotland.  The  administration  of  the  duke 
of  Lauderdale  was  especially  distinguished  by  injustice^ 
violence,  and  oppression,  feting  as  royal  commissioner 
for  that  kingdom^  he  prevailed  on  the  Scotish  parliament 
to  pass  two  acts  which  were  highly  gratifying  to  the  king, 
bat  which  prbstrated  at  once  both  the  ecclesiastical  and 
ci?il  liberties  of  their  country.  One  of  these  parliamentary 
edicts  confided  the  entire  administration  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  to  the  crown.;  and  the  other  authorized  the 
maintenance  of  a  standing  army,  consisting  of  not  less 
than  twentyrtwo  thousand  men,  which  might  be  employed 
in  any  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  ^e  privy  council.  These  were  followed  by  severe 
laws  agamst  the  covenanters^  who  were  hunted  out  of 
their  secret  retreats  by  the  infuriated  cavaliers^  and  sub- 
jected to  £nes,  imprisonment,  banishment,  or  death,  at  the 
atpme  of  their  sanguinary  persecutors.  The  popu- 
lar tumults  and  partial  insurrections,  which  these  op- 
pressive measures  excited,  furnished  Lauderdale  and  the 
privy  council  with  pretexts  for  exercising  still  greater 
severities.  Martial  law  superseded  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  magistracy,  and  spread  rapine  and  violence 
throQgfaoot  the  kingdom.  During  this  reign  of  terror, 
seither  age  nor  sex  were  spared ;  cruelties  and  atrocities 
were  practised^  which  have  seldom  been  exceeded  even  by 
fte  sanguinary  court  of  inquisition.  At  length,  however, 
tbe  cry  of  a  grievously  oppressed  people  forced  its  way 
b  the  dirone,  and  some  relief  was  afforded  by  the  king, 
.Itther  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  parliament,  than  from 
>tive»  of  justice  or  humanity.  Lauderdale  was 
ecked  for  a  time  in  his  career  of  despotism,  though  he 
ill  continued  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  favour  of  his 
lovereign  in  a  high  degree. 

No  material  change  took  place  in  the  state  of  public 
affairs  from  the  year  1674  to  1678.    The  same  systeiti 

VQL.  II.  1 
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of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  was  pufsued;  the  samie 
discootents  prevailed  aiidi  gained  strength,  boih  ia  tbe 
house  of  commoiis,  and  throughout  the  kingdom;  the 
same  intolerant  measures  were  adopted  towards  seelanea 
of  every  naniii^  and  the  same  dread  existed  o£  a  popish 
succession.  The  only  events  of  much  general  interest, 
which  occurred  during  the  above-mentioned  years,  ^^"^^ 
the  negociations.  for  peace,  which  comaienced  at  l^ine* 
gucaiit  1676,  and  were  happily  concluded  in  1678;  and 
die  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  princess 
4*  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Yofk,  and  jare^ 
'  sumptive  heir  to  the  English  crawn^  which  took  place 
in  l€77>  Both  of  these  measures  were  extremely  pc^pularj^ 
knd  served  to  abaite,  in  some  degree^  the  violence  of  party 
animosities. 

But,  on  a  sudden,  a  disclosure  was  made,  vrhicfa, 
whether  true  or  iaiae,  had  the  effect  of  tbrowki£  th^ 
whole  nation  intx>  the  utmost  degree  of  alarm  and  teanpr. 
This  was  the  celebrated  p^kh  plot,  which  was  either 
invented  or  brought  to  light  by  a  man  namted  Titost 
Oates,  and  a  few  confederates;  the  circumstances  of 
which,. though  minutely  detailed  by  contemporary  histo* 
rians,  are  still  involved  in  great  mystery  and  uncertainty. 
That  some  dark  designs  were  carrying  on  at  this  time  by 
the  Jesuits,  with  the  hope  of  accelerating  the  rerestablish- 
^  ncent  of  popery  in  this  kingdom,  there  is  sufficient  reason 
to  beUeve;  but  how  far  the  incredible  tales  of  Oates  and 
his  partisans  formed  parts  of  those  nefarious  designs,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  It  was  stated  by  these  witnesses, 
that  the  pope  had  thought  proper  to  claim  possession  of 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  00  account  of  the 
vlieresyof  the  king  and  his  people;  that  by  virtue  of  this 
assumed  sovereignty,  he  bad  delegated  the  supreme  power 
to  the  society  of  Jesuits;  that  the  pnncipat  of  diat  order 
had  so  far. exercised  the  functions  of  royalty,  as  to  appoint 
all  the  principal^  officers  of  administration,  both  cWil  and 
military — that  Charles  bad  been  tried  and  condemned  by 
them  as  a  heretic,  and  was  to  be  put  to  death ;  but  that  the 
crown  M'as  to  be  offered  to  his  brother  James,  on  con- 
dition of  his  receiving  it  as  a  gift  from  the  pope,  and  1 
binding  himself  to  fulfil  all  the  decrees  of  the  papal  court* 
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But  if  be  should  not  consent  to  the  4otal  extirpation  of 
the  protestftnt  religion,  and  coniirm  all  the  commSMioos 
granted  by  the  Jesuits,  he  also  was  to  be  poisoned  or 
asdasfttnated.  Siich  is  a  brief  outline  of  tbe  evidence' 
given  bj  Kirby,  Tongue,  Oates,  Bedioe,  Carstairs^  and 
olhers,  relative  to  this  plot. 

Extravs^ant  as  was  this  tale^  several  circumstances 
occurred,  which  gave  it  a  degfee  of  credibility,  and  dis-* 
posed  the  pafiiaaient,  who  were  already  sufficiently  pre*- 
judieed  against  tbe  papista,  to  believe  the  testimony  of 
liiese  witnesses,    i^mong  the  papers  of  Coleman,  the 
secretary  tfo  the  late  duchess  of  York,  there  were  found 
letters  to  tbe  pope's  nuncio  at  Brussels  and  other  catho- 
lics of  distinction,  wbkh  distinctly  aUoded  to  some  great 
enterprise  tben  in  iiandy  spoke  in  the  most  flattering  terms 
of  the  duke  of  York,  and  anticipated  the  complete  success 
erf  the  cathoHc  cause.     Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  a  ma-' 
gistrale,  who  had  taken  the  confessions  of  Oates  and  tbe  ' 
o^Mr  witnesses,  was   soon  afterwards  found    murdered 
vader  ver^  mysteriottis  circumstances,  and  no  doubt  waa 
eRtertaned,  (tbougb  suffieieiit  evidence  of  the  fact  was 
wao&og,)  that  his  miirder  was  perpetrated  by  tbe  papists, 
as  an  act  of  revenge.     Tbe  hutrigues  of  the  French  court, 
many  of  which  were  now  discovered,  tilled  up  the  under- 
pkrt  of  tins  most  formidable  conspiracy.     When  the  pre- 
vious slate  of  public  opinion  relative  to  the  Roman  catbo-  ^ 
lies  is  taken  into  tbe  account,  it  will  not  appear  surprising, 
tbat  there  was  little  disposition  to  investigate  this  business 
with  temper  and  moderation  ;  that  tbe  utmost  consterna- 
tion was  felt  by  persons  of  all   political  aiKl  religious 
pwties ;  that  both  the  judges  and  juries  were  deterred 
from  the  impartial   administration  of  justice ;   and  that 
many  of  the  accused  parties  "were  condemned  add  ex«-r 
ciited  on  very  iokperfeet  a&d  ynsatislactory  evidence.   The 
king  alone  seemed  unconcerned  amidst  the  general  panic, 
isd  professed  his  belief  that  the  whole  was  a  fabrication, 
inteiided  to  bring  a  public  odium  on  the  body  of  catholics. 
But  the  parliament^  and  even  some  of  the  king's. n^tnistevs, 
were  so  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  this  conspiracy 
against  the  protestant  religion,  of  its  extensive  ramifica- 
}}p\is,  pnd  of  its  formidable  character^  Xh^t  the^  deemed  it 
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expedient  to  appoint  a  national  fast^  to  renew  the  test 
against  popery^  and  to  propose  an  augmentation  of  the 
militia. 

About  the  same  time,  in  which  the  trials  of  the 
persons  implicated  in  the  popish  plot  were  proceeding, 
information  was  given  to  parliament  by  Montague,  who 
bad  been  for  sonie  time  ambassador  at  the  French  court, 
of  a  secret  negociation,  which  had  been  carried  on  nearly 
twelve  months  before,  between  the  lord  treasurer  Danby 
and  the  court  of  France,  by  the  king's  express  authority ; 
in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  Louis  should  pay  six 
millions  of  livres  annually,  for  three  years,  to  the  king  of 
England,  in  return  for  the  good  offices  rendered  him 
during  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen*  Though  the  guilt  and 
disgrace  of  this  contract  rested  wholly  on  Charles,  who 
bad  subscribed  the  letters  with  his  own  signature,  the 
commons  were  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  minister,  who  had 
been  employed  in  conducting  the  negociation.  Articles 
of  impeachment  were  drawn  up  against  him,  and  presented 
to  the  house  of  lords,  who  refused  to  sanction  them. 
This  produced  a  warm  discussion  between  the  two  houses, 
which  threatened  serious  consequences.  To  terminate 
these  differences,  and  prevent  the  disclosures  to  which  a 
further  investigation  of  this  nefarious  transaction  must 
inevitably  lead,  the  king  resolved  on  first  proroguing, 
.  and  then  dissolving  the  parliament,  after  it  had  continued 
to  sit  nearly  eighteen  years.  This  parliament  had  com- 
pletely changed  its  character,  since  the  time  of  its  first 
assembling.  From  having  been  most  servile  and  sub* 
missive,  it  gradually  became  jealous,  refractory,  aud  even 
hostile  to  the  king  ;  a  change  which  is  partly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  duplicity  and  profligacy  of  the  sovereign, 
partly  to  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had  deserted  the  royal  cause, 
and  attached  themselves  to  the  popular  party;  and  chiefly 
to  the  apprehensions  universally  entertained  of  the  present 
increase  and  eventual  establishment  of  popery  throughout 
the  realm. 
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REFLECTIONS. 

<*  The  wicked  walk  on  every  side  when  the  vilest  rfien 
are  exalted."     Such  is  the  testimony  of  one,  whose  ele- 
vated station,  whose  long  and  diversified  experience,  and 
especially,  whose  divine  inspiration,  render  him  a  witness 
of  high  and  undoubted  authority.     Seldom  has  a  more 
impressive  practical  comment  on  these  words  of  the  royal 
psalmist   been  presented  to   mankind,    than  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.     The  English  throne  was  then  not 
only  filled  by  a  royal  libertine,  who  affixed  no  bounds  to 
his  prodigality  and  vice,  but  it  was  also  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of   profane  wits,  whose  brilliant  talents  rendered 
them  so  much  the  more  pernicious,  and  enabled  them  to 
exert  a  more  malignant  influence  on  the  whole  social 
body.    In  consequence  of  the  sanction  given   by  their 
example  to   every   species   of  immorality,   infidels   and 
voluptuaries,   instead   of  shrouding  themselves  in  their 
native  darkness,  stalked  abroad,  with  unblushing  counte* 
nance,  at  noon-day ;  genuine  piety  was  laughed  to  scorn, 
and  those  who  possessed  it,  were  stigmatized  as  canting 
hypocrites  or  wild  enthusiasts ;  obscene  and  blasphemous 
publications  issued  daily   from  the  press,   and  obtained 
the  widest  circulation;  and  in  a  word,  all  the  walks  of 
life  were  crowded  with  characters  rendered  infamous  by 
vices  of  every  description.     Nor  could  a  better  state  of 
things  be  expected,  while  the  administration  of  the  em- 
pire was  confided  to  such  men  as  the  profligate  duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  unprincipled  Clifford,  the  intriguing 
Shaftesbury,  and  the  ferocious  Lauderdale.     But  it  is  not 
alon^  from  persons  of  elevated  rank  and  in  public  life, 
that  such  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.     Every  vicious 
character,  of  whatever  condition,  spreads  around  him  a 
moral  contagion,  which  is  fraught  with  danger  and  de- 
struction to  those  who  are  placed  within  the  circle  of  his 
malignant  influence ;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  that  they 
are  pronounced  happy,  "  who  walk  not  in  the  counsel  of 
"  the  ungodly,  nor  stand  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sit  in 
*•  the  seat  of  the  scornful." 
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However  pure  may  have  been  the  motives  and  inten- 
tions of  those  who  devised  the  test  act,  as  a  legislative 
expedient  for  the  pr^ervaiion  of  the  protestant  establish* 
ment^  in  a  time  of  imminent  danger;  it  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted)  thatojne  of  the  most  sacred  institutionsof  our  holy 
religion  should  ever  have  been  prostituted  to  3ucb  9ecul«r 
purposes— ;that  we  should  have 


by  statuto  jthoved  from  its  design 


"  The  Saviour's  feast,  his  own  blest  bread  and  wine, 
"  And  made  the  symbols  of  atoning  grace 
♦*  An  office-key,  a  picklock  to  a  place, 
'     ^        ,    "  That  infidels  may  prove  their  title  good 
'*  By  an  oath  dipped  in  sacramental  blood: 
"  A  Hot  that  will  be  still  a  blot,  in  sj^ite 
"  Of  all  that  grave  apologists  may  write, 
**  And  though  a  bishop  toil  to  cleanse  the  stain, 
**  Ho  wipes  and  scours  the  silver  cup  in  vain.'^ 

COWFBR. 

> 

Too  long  has.  this  foul  blot  atta^ched  to  our  national 
code ;  it  is  assuredly  high  time  it  were  wiped  oflF  for 
ever ;  and^  if  additional  barriers  are  still  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  national  establishment,  that  some  less 
objectionable  mode  of  defence  be  adopted  than  the  pro- 
fanation of  a  christian  ordinance  for  that  purpose. 

The  far  greater  part  of  the  troubles  of  this  and  the 
following  reign  may  be  traced  to  the  French  alliance, 
which  has  been  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  essay.  That 
pernicious  and  disgraceful  confederacy  proved  a  fruitful 
source  of  domestic  contention,  and  of  hostilities  with 
foreign  powers.  This  fact  will  admit  of  a  more  ei^tended 
application,  and  may  serve  to  warn  mankind,  in  every  age, 
of  the  dangers  and  sorrows  to  be  reaped  from  unballowed 
confedera<;ies.  How  many  of  the  vexations  and  sufiferings 
Ave  encounter  in  passing  through  life,  might  be  traced  to 
this  source !  If  persons  professing  chrbtianity,  instead 
of  yielding  prompt  obedience  to  the^  divine  command, 
which  requires  them  ^^  to  come  out  from  the  ungodly,  to 
be  separate,  nor  to  touch  the  unclean  thing/'  suffer  their 
affections  to  be  entangled  by  sinful  attachments,  and 
their  conduct  to  be  regulated  by  the  principles  and 
maxims  which  govern  the  men  of  this  world — what  can 
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they  expect  but  to  reap  shame  and  sorrow  here,  and,  (if 
the  mercy  of  God  prevent  not,)  eternal  perdition  here- 
after P  If  then  we  consult  our  happiness^  as  well  as  our 
security 9  we  shall  be  careful  to  have  no  fellowship  with 
the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness.  Thus  only  can  we  hope 
to  partake  in  their  high  privilege,  who  walk  with  God, 
and  whose  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his 
Sou  Jesus  Christ. 

The  facts  which  jhave  been  briefly  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding narraUve  relative  to  the  popish  plot,  may  suggest 
the  importance  of  exercising   a  rigorous  controul  over 
our  passicMis  and  prejudices,  lest  they  bewilder  our  judg- 
ments, and  betray  us  into  acts  of  injustice.     That  this 
was  the  case  at  the  period  now  under  review,  is  admitted 
by  historians  of  all  parties.     Wbatever  may  have  been, 
aod  prolMibly  were,  the  nefsorious  designs  of  many  of  the 
catholics  of  that  age,  tbere  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
believe,  that,  in  the  trials  which  took  place  on  this  occa- 
aioo,  justice  was  not  permitted  to  hold  an  even  balance, 
and  that,  in  some  instances,  the  innocent  were  confounded 
with  the  guilty.     Had  reason  been  allowed   to  occupy 
the  seat  of  judgment ;   to  guide  and  controul  the  pro- 
iceediiigs  of  the  courts ;  to  investigate  the  evidences  for 
and  against  the   accused,  it  is  probable,  that  falsehood 
would  have  been  detected,  perjury  punished,  and  innocent 
blood  spared.     But  thus  it  is  in  unnumbered  instances, 
that   prejudice  perverts   the  judgment,  and,  amidst  the 
tumult  ic^ passion,  the  voice  of  reason,  of  conscience,  and 
even  of  the  Most  High  God  himself,  are  neither  heard 
aor  obeyed.     We  cannot  -foe  too  careful  that  even  our 

Erofessed  zeal  for  God  and  religion  does  not  betray  us 
ito  the  indulgence  of  vindictive  and  irascible  passions, 
ever  remembering,  that  *^  the  wraA  of  man  worketh  not 
^  tfae  righteousness  of  God ;"  and  that  we  are  commanded 
**  as  the. elect  of  God  holy  and  beloved,  to  put  on  bowels 
*'  of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness, 
*^  loog'Stiffering,  forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving 
^  one  another,  even  as  Christ  has  foi^given  us," 
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ESSAY  xviir. 

The  Reign  of  Charles  II.  comludedi 
A.  D.  1679— l685i 

The  dissolution  of  parliament  did  not  provfe  so  effec- 
tual a  remedy  for  the  discontents  and  animosities  which 
then  prevailed,    as  the  king  had  imagined.     The  same 
•topics  which  had  formed  subjects  of  vehement  and  angry" 
discussion   in    the   house   of  commons^    were    agitated 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  produced  a  great  ferment 
in  the  public  mind.     They  even  intruded  into  the  courts 
of  judicature,  and  influenced  both  the  judges  and  juries 
to  decide,  as  passion  might  dictate,  rather  than  according 
to  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice.     This  was  suffi- 
ciently apparent  in   the  numerous  trials,  for  real  or  pre- 
tended conspiracies,  which  took  place  towards  the  close  of 
this  reign  ;  and  especially  in  the  prosecution  of  those  who 
were  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  popish  plot, 
or  in  the  murder  of  sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey.     Not  a  few 
of  these  were  condemned  and  executed  on  the  slightest 
evidence,  who  can  only  be  considered  as  the  victims  of 
popular  indignation.     These   trials,  which  filled  up  the 
short  interval  between  the  dissolution  of  the  old,  and  the 
assembling  of  a  new  parliament,  could  not  fail  to  influence 
the  elections,  and  secure  the  return  of  those   candidates 
whose  zeal  against  popery  had  been  most  conspicuous* 
Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  court  to 
counteract  these  popular  prejudices,  and  to  obtain  a  ma- 
jority of  the  national  representatives  devoted  to  their  in- 
terests, the  elections,  for  the  most  part^  terminated  unfa- 
vourably to  their  wishes,  and  the  newly-chosen  senators 
proved  more  refractory  than  the  old* 

Before  this  parliament  assembled,  the  king  re<|uestea 
his  brother  to  withdraw  to  the  continent^  that  he  might  be 
no  longer  suspected  of  influencing  the  royal  counsels. 
To  this  request  the  duke  of  York  readily  acceded,  on 
condition  that  a  declaration  were  made,  on  the  part  of 
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the  kingy  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the  duke  of  Moumoutb, 
who  bad  become  the  popular  favourite,  and  seemed  to 
aspire  to  the  crown.  A  rumour  was  widely  circulated, 
that  the  king  had  been  privately  married  to  the  mother  of 
the  duke  of  Monmouth ;  and,  as  what  is  wished  is  easily 
believed,  many  Avho  admired  the  protestaut  zeal,  the  va- 
lour, the  clemency,  and  the  patriotism  of  Monmouth, 
were  disposed  to  give  full  credence  to  the  report.  In 
order  to  satisfy  his  brother  before  his  departure  for  Brus- 
sels, and  prevent  future  contentions  on  the  subject^  the 
king  now  made  a  declaration  on  oath,  that  he  had  never 
been  contracted  or  married  to  any  other  than  queen  Ca- 
therine, his  present  wife,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue. 

No  sooner  were  the  commons  assembled,  (which  took 
place  on  the  6th  of  March,  16790  than  the  former  sub- 
jects of  contention  were  re-agitaled  with  increased  vehe- 
mence.    The  right  of  chooning  a  s[)eaker  independently 
of  royal  authority,  the  impeachment  of  lord  Danby,  and 
the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession, 
were  the  principal  subjects  discussed  during  this  short 
sfission ;  on  all  which  public  questions,  a  great  majority 
of  the  house  decided  against  the  claims  of  the  court,  and 
demanded  additional  restrictions  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
Brief  as  was  the  duration  of  this  parliament,  several  mea- 
so/es  of  great  importance  to  the  future  liberties  of  their 
country  were  carried,  though  their  beneficial  effects  were 
not  immediately  perceived.     Among  these   was  a   bill, 
introduced  by  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  to  prevent  arbitrary 
imprisonment,  (since  known  by  the  designation  of  "  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,")  which  has  justly  been  considered 
the  palladium  of  Bfitish  liberty.      According  to  the' pro- 
visions of  this  memorable  act,  no  person  can   be  long 
detained   in  confinement  without  trial ;  nor   can  a  judge 
refuse  to  issue  his  writ  for  the  prisoner  to  be  brought  into 
court,  within  a  limited  number  of  days,  if  an  application 
be  made  to  him  for  that   purpose.      No  measure  could 
be   better  calculated  than  this,  to  restrain  the  excesses  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  to  guard  the  liberties  of  the  people 
against  despotism  and  oppression.     Another  important 
regulation  of  this  parliament  related  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  standing  army,  and  a  royal  guard,  both  of  which 
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were  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  and  illegal.  An 
attempt  was  also  made  to  carry  a  self-denying  statute, 
like  that  which  bad  been  adopted  by  the  republican  par- 
liament of  1640,  excluding  all  persons  from  the  house  of 
commons  who  held  lucrative  offices  under  the  crown,  or 
received  pensions  from  the  royal  treasury.  A  bill  to  this 
effect  was  read  twice,  but  its  enactment  was  prevented 
by  the  sudden  prorogation*  of  parliament,  which  took 
place  on  the  10th  of  July,  and  was  speedily  followed  by 
its^  dissolution.  The  occasion  which  was  seized  for  this 
purpose,  was  a  dispute  which  arose  between  the  two 
houses,  on  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  vote  in  cases  of 
impeachment  for  high  treason  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  real  cause  of  that  dissolution,  was  the  determina* 
tion  which  parliament  had  shewn  to  prosecute^  the  earl  of 
Danby,  whom  the  king  felt  himself  bound  to  protect; 
and  to  carry  the  exclusion  bill  against  the  duke  of  York, 
rather  than  an  act  of  limitaiioni  restricting  the  royal  pre- 
rogative in  case  of  a  popfeh  succession,  to  the  latter  of 
which  measures  the  king  had  promised  his  royal  assent. 

The  removal  of  the  duke  of  York  and  lord  Danby 
from  the  king's  counsels  produced  a  temporary  good 
effect.  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had  on  many  former 
occasions  proved  himself  to  be  a  wise  and  faithful  coun- 
sellor, was  called  home  from  his  foreign  embassy,  that 
be  might  assist  in  the  selection  and  formation  of  a  new 
council,  and  ^  new  cabiniet.  By  the  advice  of  |his  emi- 
nent statesman,  some  of  the  leading  patriots  of  that  day 
were  introduced  into  the  privy  council,  among  whom 
were  the  earls  of  Essex,  Halifax,  and  Sunderland,  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  the  lords  Cavendish,  Russell,  and 
Hollis,  with  many  others  of  the  popular  party.  This 
measure  served  to  allay,  for  a  moment,  the  fever  of  po- 
pular disaffection,  and  restore  public  confidence;  the 
parliament  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  selection,  as  to 
vote  a  liberal  pecuniary  supply ;  and  the  whole  political 
hemisphere  wore,  for  a  short  time,  a  brighter  aspect  thau 
at  any  former  period  of  this  reign.  But  still  the  elements 
of  mischief  were  at  work  ;  the  restless  and  enterprising 
^arl  of  Sliaftesbury  was  incessantly  stirring  up  the  em- 
bet's  of  discord^  and  framing  new  intrigues ',  the  arbitrary 
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and  cruel  Lauderdale  stUl  tyrannized  over  Scotland  ;  and 
the  king,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  profligate  courtiers  and 
mistresses^  abandoned  the  afikirs  of  state  to  his  ministers, 
that  he  might  freely  indulge  in  voluptuous  prodigality. 

About  this  time,  a  serious  insurrection  took  place  in 
Scotland,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  oppressive  mea- 
sures of  the  duke  of  Lauderd«le  towards  the  presbyteri- 
ans,    who  were  contemptuously  designated,  covenanters, 
and  composed  the  great  majority  vf  the  nation.     This 
insurrection  commenced   with    the  murder  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  who  was  particularly  obnoxious^ 
on  account  of  his  having  abandoned  the  prcsbyterian  sen- 
timeifts  he  had  once  professed ;  and  because  of  the  un- 
relenting  severity   vitth  which  he  persecuted  his  former 
brethren.      The    Scotish  government  eagerly  embraced 
the  occasion    which  this  act  of  violence  presented,  to 
suppress  all  conventicles,  and  impose  fines  and  penalties 
on  those  who  frequented  them.     In  consequence  of  these 
rigorous  measures,  many  thousands  of  the  covenanters 
took  up  arms,  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  dispossessed  the 
episcopal  clergy^  and  proclaimed  their  determination  to 
resist  to  the  utmost,  the  establishment  of  popery  and 
prelacy,  and  a  popish  succession.  The  duke  of  Monmouth 
was  sent  with  the  utmost  dispatch  to  quell  the  insurrec- 
tion.    A  battle  took  place  at  Both  well- bridge^  in  which* 
the  undisciplined  covenanters  were  easily  routed  by  the 
royal  army.      But  the  conqueror  effected  more  towards 
suppressing   the  rebellion,  by  the  lenity  with  which  he 
treated  his  numerous  prisoners,  and  the  act  of  indemnity 
he  subsequently  procured  for  the  insurgents,  than  he  had 
accomplished  by  the  sword.     The  utmost  tranquillity  per- 
vaded that  kingdom  during  the  short  period  of  his  civil 
aud  military  administration. 

The  necessities  of  the  king,  and  the  influence  of  the 
patriotic  members  of  his  privy  council,  led  to  the  speedy 
convention  of  a  new  parliament.  But  before  the  day  of 
meeting  arrived,  the  king  was  suddenly  seized  with  an 
alarming  illness  at  Windsor.  Those  of  the  ministry  who 
were  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  York's  succession,  imme- 
diately   dispatched  a  messenger  to  Brussels,  to  inform 
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that  prince  of  the  event,  and  urge  his  immediate  return ; 
but  before  he  reached  Windsor,  the  king  was  convalescent. 
The  arrival  of  the  duke  led  to  important  changes  in  the 
administration.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  whose  popu- 
larity the  duke  of  York  chiefly  dreaded,  was  deprived 
of  his  offices,  and  senC  out  of  the  kingdom ;  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  whose  talent  for  intrigue  rendered  him  for- 
midable to  his  opponents,  was  dismissed  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  council.  Essex,  Halifax,  Temple,  ayd  soon 
afterwards  the  lords  Russell,  Cavendish,  and  others,  suc- 
cessively'withdrew  from  the  privy  council,  and  retired  to 
their  country  seats  and  literary  pursuits. 

In  consequence  of  this  secession,  the  king  and  his 
new  ministers  had  every  reason  to  apprehend  the  ap- 
proaching meeting  of  parliament ;  since  those  in  whom 
the  public  had  the  greatest  confidence,  had  been  dis- 
missed or  induced  to  retire  from  office.  With  the  hope 
of  turning  the  current  of  public  opinion  in  their  favour, 
and  diminishing  th^  prejudice  against  popery  which  so 
generally  prevailed,  a  counter-plot  was  contrived,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Meal-tub  plot,  on  accotiut 
of  the  whole  plan  of  the  conspiracy  having  been  found 
concealed  in  a  barrel  of  meal.  This  plot  was  so-wretch- 
edly  contrived,  and  so  distinctly  traced,  on  examination, 
'  to  the  catholics  themselves,  that,  instead  of  producing  the 
anticipated  effect,  it  augmented  the  discontents  and  jea- 
lousies that  previously  existed.  Unwilling  to  encounter 
the  merited  reproaches  which  so  disgraceful  an  artifice 
could  not  fail  to  induoe,  Charles  was  desirous  of  deferring 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  till  the  popular  indignation 
should  have  subsided.  But  thjB  petitions  for  the  speedy 
convention  of  a  new  parliament  were  so  numerous  and 
urgent,  that  he  could  no  longer  resist  so  reasonable  a 
demand.* 


*  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  two  leading  parties,  into 
which  the  whole  nation  was  divided,  began  to  be  known  by  the 
names  of  Whigs  and  Tories ;  th«  former  were  so  called  from  their 
supposed  affinity  to  the  Scotish  covenanters,  to  whom  that  name 
had  been  given,  as  a  term  of  reproach;  the  latter  was  a  cojnmon 
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£arly  in  the  wioter  of  1680^  the  new  parliament  as- 
sembled^ and  commenced  their  proceedings  with  asserting 
the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition  the  king  on  all  ques- 
tions of  importance ;  inflicting  punishments  on  the  aohor^ 
rtrsy  who  had  endeavoured  to  deprive  them  of  that  right ; 
and  taking  measures  towards   the  impeachment  of  the 
popish  lords,  who  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  in 
consequence  of  the  depositions  of  Oates  and  his  confe- 
derates.    The  earl  of  Stafford  was  first  brought  to  trial, 
and  on  the  doubtful  evidence  of  Oates,  Dugdale,  Bedloe, 
and  Tuberville,  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason^  and 
executed.     The  death  of  this  nobleman  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed  by  the  condemnation  of  several    other    persons 
charged  with  similar  offences ;  particularly  Plunkett,  the 
popish -primate  of  Armagh,  who  was  accused  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  introduce  a  French  army  into  Ireland,  and  to 
massacre    all    the  English   protestants    resident    there. 
Though  the  evidence  against  him  was  contradictory  and 
inconclusive,  and  though  the  witnesses  were  highly  dis- 
reputable, yet  the  tide  of  popular  prejudice  ran  so  .high, 
I/jflt  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  death   of  a  traitor. 
But  the  most  important  business  which  engaged  the  at- 
tenUon  of  this  parliament^  and  enkindled  the  fiercest  pas- 
sions on  either  side,  was  the  exclusion  bill,  which  was 
now  supported  by  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  one  of  the 
king's  favourite  mistresses,  and  by  several  of  the  kiug'^ 
ministers  themselves.     Thus  strengthened  by  new   and 
powerful  auxiliaries,  the  advocates  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  king's  brother  from  the  throng,  carried  their  cause 
triumphantly  through  the  lower  house;  but  the  bill  was 
lost  in  the  house  of  lords,  chiefly  through   the  votes  of 
the  members  of  the  episcopal  bench.     The  failure  of  this 
measure,  which  vyas  beyond  every  other  desired  by  the 


name  for  the  Irish  banditti,  who  Jived  on  plunder,  and  were 
notorions  for  their  lawless  cruelties. 

The  sarnie  political  parties  were  also  now  called  petitioners 
and  abhorrert ;  because  the  one  presented  petition  to  the  kin^ 
for  the  redress  of  public  grievances,  and  the  other  presented 
addresses  expressing  their  deep  nbhorrena  of  the  sentiments  and 
practice  of  their  opponents. 
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commoiis,  produced  a  deeply -rooted  jealousy  between  the 
two  houses,  the  unhappy  effects  of  which  but  too  soon 
^appeared. 

.  Irritated  by  the  disappoioUBeiit  they  had  sustained^  ou- 
merous  votes  were  passed  in  the  house  of  commons,  of 
the  most  iutemperate  and  dangerous  description.  Among 
other  vehement  resolutions^  which  were  carried  almost 
by  acclamation  at  this  crisis,  and  which  sufficiently  indi- 
cate the  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  questions  to  which 
they  relate ;  it  was  resolved ^  that  '^  whosoever  had  ad- 
vised his  majesty  to  refuse  the  exclusion  billy  were  pro- 
meters  of  popery,  and  enemies  to  their  country ;  that 
till  thi^t  bill  was  past,  they  could  not,  consistently  with 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  grant  the  king  any  manner  of 
supply;  that  whosoever  advised  his  majesty  to  prorogue 
this  parliament  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  pass  the  bill 
of  eKclusion,  was  a  betrayer  of  the  king^  of  the  protestant 
religion,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  a  promoter  of 
the  French  interest,  and  a  pensioner  of  France ;  that  the 
marquis  of  Worcester,  the  earls  of  Clarendon,  Feversham, 
and  Halifax,  Lawrence  Hyde  and  £dward  Seymour, 
(that  is,  those  ministers  who  had  most  strenuously  op- 
posed the  exclusion  b\ll,)  were  dangerous  enemies,-  and 
ought  to  be  removed  from  the  king's  person  and  councils 
for  ever;  and,  finally,  that  his  majesty  be  humbly  re- 
quested to  restore  the  duke^  of  Monmduth  to  those  offices 
and  commands,  from  which  (as  it  appeared  to  the  house) 
he  had  been  unjustly  removed  by  the  influence  of  the 
duke  of  York.''  Such  being  the  present  temper  of  this 
parliament,  the  king  was  apprehensive  that  they  might 
proceed  to  yet  more  violent  measures ;  and  hopeless  of 
obtaining  from  them  a  money  bill,  which  was  the  sole 
purpose  for  which  they  had  been  assembled,  he  resolved 
on  their  immediate  dissolution.  Among  the  bills  passed 
during  this  session,  one  was  intended  to  repeal  an  act 
of  queen  Elizabeth's,  relative  to  the  puritans,  and  exempt 
protestant  disseioters  from  the  penalties  to  which  they 
were  liable  under  that  act.  But  when  the  other  bills 
were  presented  for  royal  signature  by  the  clerk  of  the 
crown,  this  was  wanting,  having  been  kept  back  in  pur- 
suance of  private  orders  from  the  king.    This  made  it 
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sufficiently  evident  to  all^  that  the  zeal  which  the  king  had 
formerly  shewn  for  acts  of  indulgence  to  nonconformists, 
proceeded  from  a  secret  attachment  to  popery  alone^  and  * 
not  from  any  just  views  of  religious  liberty. 

One  more  experiment  remained  to  be  tried.     The 
metropolis  had  manifested  throughout  a  decided  hostility 
to  the  government,  and  was  supposed  to  influence   the 
deliberations  of  parliament.     It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
try  the  expedient  of  removing  that  legislative  assembly 
from  the  vicinity  of  London ;  and,  as  Oxford  had  dis^ 
tinguished  itself,  both  during  the  last  and  present  reig% 
by  its  pre-eminent  loyalty,  that  city  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
place  in  which  the  next  parliament  should  be  convened. 
But  the  advantages  expected  to  result  fjrom  this  move^ 
ment  were  not  realized.     When  the  time  of  meeting  ar- 
.  rived,  both  the  court  and  the  parliament  assumed  a  me- 
nacing attitude.     The  kuig  was  surrounded  by  his  royal 
guard;  and  the  popular  members  were  conducted  in  tri- 
umph to  the  senate,  followed  by  a  numerous  retinue  of 
drmed  attendants.  *  Every  thing  indicated  that  both  pai<- 
ties  were  rather  prepared  to  employ    intimidation   and 
force,  than  temperate  discussion  and  sound   argument. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  king  assumed  an  unwonted 
degree   of  courage,  and  while  the  lords  and  commoa« 
were  warmly  discussing  a  question  of  privilege,  suddenly 
summoned  them  both  before  him,  and  dissolved  the  pac* 
liament,  with  a  fixed  determination  to  dispense,  in  future, 
with  this  essential  part  of  the  English  constitiitioo. 

All  constitutional  restraints  being  thus  removed,  tb^ 
succeeding  years  of  tl»is  reign  exhibit  one  unbroken  series 
of  despotic  and  oppressive  measures.  Acting,  as  is  ge* 
nerally  imagined,  under  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York, 
the  king  became  vindictive  and  sanguinary;  afid  a  real 
tyranny,  of  the  most  alarming  kind,  commenced.  Men 
of  violence  and  blood  were  placed  on  the  judicial  bencb^ 
who  prosecuted  with  indiscriminate  severity  all  real  or 
]  stended  offences  against  the  state,  and  awarded  the 
]  jst  cruel  punishments  to  those  who  were  charged  with 
]  ich  crimes,  though  unsubstantiated  by  legal  evidence* 
mong  these  unrighteous  judges,  the  name  of  Jefferies, 
I    ho  was  created,  about  this  time^  lord  chief  justice,)  is 
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branded  with  peculiar  infamy.  Informers,  both  of  high 
and  low  degree,  and  spies  of  every  description,  were  now 
'  encouraged  and  liberally  rewarded.  In  a  word,  all  the 
customary  arts  of  corrupt  and  arbitrary  governments  were 
successfully  employed,  and  both  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  England  were  annihilated. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  patriots  of  that 
tige  would  witness  these  arbitrary  proceedings,  without 
making  an  effort  to  free  both  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try from  the  yoke  of  despotism.  Russell,  Hampden, 
Sidney,  Afgyle,  and  a  few  other  devoted  patriots,  not 
only  mourned  in  secret  over  the  fallen  liberties  of  their 
country,  but  met  together  to  devise  some  constitutional 
means  qf  recovering  them  from  the  grasp  of  the  oppres- 
sor. But  with  these  upright  and  conscientious  men,  there 
^ere  associated  a  few  others  of  a  more  doubtful  character, 
whose  motives  were  less  pure,  and  who  were  actuated 
rather  by  mortified  ambition,  than  by  genuine  patriotism. 
Such  was  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  ever  restless  and 
discontented,  without  moral  or  religious  principle,  borne 
along  by  furious  passions,  and  alike  regardless  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  might  expose  both  himself  and  others. 
Such  was  lord  Howard,  who,  swayed  by  interest  alone, 
.  was  ready  to  embrace  any  party  that  seemed  likely  to 
promote  his  personal  advancement.  Such  too^  though  ' 
of  a  far  more  generous  character,  \vas  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, whose  vacillating  conduct  proved  that  private 
ambition  vvas  his  ruling  principle,  rather  than  a  desire  to 
free  his  country  from  oppression  and  tyranny. 

It  was  at  this  important  crisis,  that  protestant  associa* 
tions  began  to  be  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, the  objects  of  which  were  to  guard  against  the 
impending  danger  of  a  popish  succession,  and  to  defend 
the  protestant  religion  from  the  designs  of  its  enemies. 
These,  associations,  which  were  perfectly  constitutional 
in  their  character,  were  countenanced  by  persons  of  the 
first  distinction,  and  of  the  greatest  political  influence. 
Amongst  many  others,  the  above-mentioned  patriotic  no- 
blemen unquestionably  held  meetings,  at  which  the  state 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  arbitrsnry  measures  of  govern- 
ment were  freely  discussed  j  but  no  concerted  mode  of 
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opposition,  and  still  less  any  systematic  plan  of  rebellion 
against  the  existing  government,  was  brought  forward  at 
tbese  conferences.     The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  ihdieed  at- 
tempted^ separately,  to  excite  the  rest  to  violent  measures^ 
but  on  finding  that  there  was  no  disposition  to  listen  to 
his  desperate  counsels^  he  retired  to  the  continent,  where 
be  soon  afterwards  died.      The  dukes   of  Argyle   and 
Monmouth,  who  well  knew  the  disaffection  that  prevailed 
in  Scotland,  were  desirous  of  negociating  with  the  mal* 
contents  in  that  kingdom ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
tbis  measure  was  countenanced  by  the  other  confederates, 
who  simply  aimed  at  securing  the  protestant  succession, 
and  maintatniogy  or  rather  recovering  their  constitutional 
4iberUes.     But  unhappily,  while  these  conferences  were 
takrag  place,  there  was  a  small  band  of  desperadoes,  who 
were  actually  conspiring  the  king's  death,  and  whose  plot 
Nvas  betrayed    by  one  of  their  own    partisans.     In  the 
course  of  the  examinations  which   followed  the  appre- 
hension of  these  conspirators,  it  appeared  that  lord  Rus* 
sell  bai^n  one  occasion  met  two  of  them,  named  Rum- 
sey  and  Armstrong,  by.  accident,  rather  than  design,  at 
the  house  of  a  vtrine  nierx:hant ;  and  that  while  he  was 
tastiog  the  wines,  some  conversation  took  place^  in  which 
lord 'Russell  took  no  part,  and  to  which  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion,    on  the  possibility  of   surprising  the  royal  guard. 
On  the    ground  of  this  accidental  meeting  alone,  lord 
Russell  was  apprehended ;  and  soon  afterwards  warrants 
were  issued  for   the   apprehension   of  the  lords  Grey, 
Howard,  Essex,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  Algernon  Sid- 
ney, Hampden,  and  many  others  of  inferior  name.    Mon- 
mouth and  Grey  effected  their  escape;  Howard  turned 
king's  evidence,  and  Essex  destroyed  himself,  (or  as  others 
confidently  affirm,  was  privately  murdered,)  in  the  Tower. 
On  the  single  and  unsupported  evidence  of  Ibrd  Howard, 
both  the   amiable  and  pious  Russell,  and  the  intrepid 
Sidney,   were   condemned  and  executed.      The  circum- 
stances attending  the  death  of  the  two  latter,  as  detailed 
by  the  historians  of  that  age,  are  deeply  interesting ;  but 
the  limits  of  the  present  work  do  not  admit  of  their  in- 
sertion.    Of  the  r<ist,  who  were  supposed  to  be  impli- 
cated in  the  Rye-house  conspiracy,  a  considerable  number 
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were  executed ;  -^omt,  beavUjr  fined ;  and  Mooniouth, 
wbO)^  if  ihere  were  etiy  crime  committed^  was  the  most 
crimiiial,  having  sul»niitted  himself  to  tlie  kii^,  was 
pardoned;  ^ 

The  residue  of  tbisTeigii  was  filled  np  with  illegal  pro^ 
ftecutions^  conducted  by  the  inhuiikan  Jeffeiies,  a^d  with 
continual  aggressions  on  the  liberties  of  die  people.  The 
city  of  Loudon  was  deprived  of  its  charter,  for  havmg 
refused  compliance  wilJi  the  iung'«  instrucdons  in  the 
choice  of  its  sheriffs.  Many  other  corporate  towns  either 
Surrendered  their  charters  through  fear,  or  were  dis- 
possessed by  force  of  their  civil  immunities.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  despotic  career,  to  which  he  was  secretly 
urged  by  his  brother,  Charles  seems  to  have  been  sud- 
denly checked  by  an  apprehension  that  he  was  carrying 
matters  too  far,  and  that  these  numerous  proscriptions 
were  likely  to  terminate  in  open  rebellion.  A  plan  was 
set  on  foot^  the  patdculars  of  which  have  never  been 
^ieveloped,  but  tlie  design  of  which  was,  to  reconcile  the 
king  and  his  people,  by  dismissing  the  duke  of  York,  and 
receiving  Monmouth  into  favour*  But  just  at  the  moment 
in  which  this  resolution  is'  said  to  have  been  adopted,  the 
king  was  seized  with  an  illness,  which -terminated  his  lifie 
in  a  very  few  days.  The  important  crisis  at  which  this 
event  took  place,  and  the 'mysterious  nature  of  his  disease^ 
led  to  a  suspicion  that  he  had  been  poisoned ;  but  no  evi^ 
dence  which  can  be  deemed  satisfactory  has  been  adduced 
either  in  confirmation  or  refutation  of  this  charge,  and  the 
opimons  of  the  most  authentic  annalists  of  this  period  arc 
greatly  divided  on  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  king  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the 
rite  of  extreme  unction,  from  the  hands  of  a  catholic  priest 
a  little  before  his  death ;  though,  with  his  characteristic 
insincerity,  these  rites  were  administered  in  secret,  his 
chamber  door  being  double-locked,  and  only  two  lords  of 
the  bedchamber,  both  of  whom  were  papists,  being  present 
on  the  occasion.  An  attempt  was  made  by  bishop  Kerr, 
who  attended  the  king  in  his  last  moments,  to  impress  the 
mind  of  the  expiring  monarch  with  those  religions  senti- 
ments which  were  best  suited  to  his  present  condition. 
But  though  all  beside  were  deeply  affected  with  the  dis* 
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course  af  tbat  pious  prelate,  the  king  hiinself  remaioed  un* 
moved,  and  treated  both  him  and  the  rest  of  the  protestant 
derg^  wbo  were  present,  with  marked  indifference  and 
disrespect.  He  expired  on  the  6tb  of  February^  1684-3, 
after  h«ving  reigned  twenty-four  years  aad  eight  months. 


\ 

REFLBCTIONS.  * 

Seldom  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  individaal  to  pass 
through  so  great  a  variety  of  scenes,  or  to  witness  sttch 
remarkable  reverses  of  fortune,  as  those  which  compose 
the  history  of  Charles  the  Second.    The  first  twelve  years 
of  his  eventful  life  were  spent  amidst   the    luxury   and 
sj^endour  of  a  royal  court,  where  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  those  early  habits  of  self-indulgence  were   formed^ 
which  afterwards  grew  up  into  confirmed  libertinism  and 
gross  seosuaitty.     The  next  eighteen  years  were  spent  in 
comparative  penur3r^  during  the  greater   part  of  which 
period^  he  was  an  exiie^  from  his  native  land,  without  d 
bome^  without  resources,  and  almost  without  a  friend ; 
yet,  untaught  and  untamed  by  adversity,  he  resigned  him*' 
self  to  the  tyranny,  of  his  passions,  and  became,  what  he 
contiBoed  to  be  through  life,  the  abject  slave  of  every 
hateful  lust.    The  concluding  twenty-five  years  of  his  life 
were  filled  up  with  an  unbroken  series  of  criminal  exces^ 
ses,  and    an   undeviating    course   of  royal    dissipation. 
Amidst  ail   the  varieties  of  liis  outward  condition, — tin 
prosperity  or  adversity,-«-in  affluence  or  want, — in  youth 
or  more  advanced  age-— in  private, or  in  public  life — his 
character  remained  unchanged ;  he  lived  but  to  gratify  his 
sensual  appetites,  and  driiik  of  the  inebriating  cup  of  cri- 
minal delight. 

in  reviewing  the  character  of  this  prince,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  fix  upon  a  single  quality  which  is  not  calculated'' 
to  fill  the  mind  with  abhorrence  and  disgust.  Even  those 
which  are  least  repulsive  at  first  sight, and  which  have  been 
magnified  by  his  courtly  biographers  into  virtues  of  high 
degree,  will  be  found,  when  closely  examined,  to  have 
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been  bat  sjplendid  vices.  For  example,  his  wit;  which  has 
been  greatly  celebrated  and  admired,  displayed  itself  but  in 
prurient  allusions  and  sallies  of  profaneness  and  impiety  ; 
his  affability  was  chiefly  confined  to  his  associates  in  guilt, 
and  the  companions  of  his  jovial  hours ;  his  liberality  was 
but  the  profuse  expenditure  of  a  nation's  wealthy  in  ^habits 
of  prodigality  and  voluptuousness  ;  and  his  pleas  for. reli- 
gious toleration  and  indulgence  were  but  a  flimsy  veil, 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  his  attachment  to 
popery,  and  his  efforts  to  procure  its  establishment. 

In  addition  to  the  faults  which  Charles  II.  inheriteil 
from  his  ancestors,  and  which  characterize  all  the  race  of 
the  Stuarts — the  love  of  arbitrary  power  and  unlimited 
prerogative,  and  enmity  to  popular  rights  and  privileges — 
he  possessed  some  qualities  which  were  peculiarly  his  own. 
The  worst  and  most  hateful  of  these,  was  a  total  want 
of  i^incerity ;  insomuch  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  his  most  faithful  promises,  or  his  most  ardent  pro- 
fessions of  friendship.  This  predominant  vice  pervaded 
his  whole  character,  and- influenced  every  part  of  his  con* 
duct.  In  pecuniary  transactions,  it  assumed  the  form  of 
fraud  and  dishonesty;  in  the  domestic  relation,  of  conjugal 
*  infidelity;  in  his  friendships,  of  ingratitude ;  in  bis  alliances, 
of  treadiery;  in  political  ti-ansactions,  of  intrigue;  and 
in  religion,  of  consummate  hypocrisy.  The  last  closing 
scene  of  this  monarch's  life  presents  a  melancholy  instance 
of  duplicity  and  dissimulation  practised  at  the  awful  mo- 
ment of  nature's  dissolution,  and  when,  if  ever,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  mask  will'  be  laid  aside.  It  is  fearful  to 
be  classed  through  life  with  those  who  are  ''  deceivers 
and  being  deceived;"  but  how  much  more  tremendous  is 
at  to  die  with  a  lie  in  our  right  hands ! 

Compared  with  the  death-bed  scene  of  this  r6yal  profit* 
gate,  how  enviable  the  lot  of  the  pious  and  patriotic  Russell, 
who,  though  he  perished  ignominiously  on  the  scafibld, 
enjoyed  in  his  last  moments,  a  holy  calm— a  sweet  repose 
of  soul,  which  all  the  mummeries  of  extreme  unction  and 
priestly  absolution  failed  to  impart  to  the  expiring  monarch, 
and  which  thay  only  can  know  who  fall  asleep  in  Jesus  ! 
Who  would  have  exchanged  the  cell,  in  which  the  chris- 
tian peer  calmly  awaited  the  "hour  of  bis  dissolution,  illu- 
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mined  as  it  iras  with  the  brightest  beams  of  a  hope  full  of 
immortality,  and  resounding  with  celestial  anthems — for 
tbe  stately  palace^  in  which  the  infidel  prince  expired, 
overshadowed  as  it  was  with  the  lurid  gloom  of  superstition, 
and  haunted  with  the  phantoms  of  departed  pleasures  and 
guilty  recollections  i  There  may  be  a  listless  apathy — a 
bold  aad  presumptuous  confidence — maintained  not  only 
through  life,'  but  even  in  death,  by  those  who  know  not 
God,  and  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  his  Son ;  but  how  widely 
different  are  these  from  the  strong  consolations — the.  pure 
and  elevated  pheasures  which  they  enjoy,  who  having  walked' 
with  God  on  earth,  are  looking  with  joyful  anticipations 
**  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  tb^, 
^'  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ !" 


ESSAY  XIX- 

The  Reign  of  James  II. 

A.  D.  1685—1688. 

Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  which  had  . 
been  made  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne, 
that  prince  succeeded  to  the  crawn  at  his  brother's  death 
without  opposition.  His  accession  did  not,  indeed,  pro- 
duce that  delirium  of  joy,  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Charles  II. ; 
but  all  parties  manifested  a  disposition  quietly  to  ac- 
quiesce in  his  elevation,  and  cherished  a  hope,  that  he 
would  avoid  the  political  errors  into  which  the  late  king 
bad  fallen.  Relying  upon  tbe  sincerity  of  those  profes^ 
sions  and  promises  with  which  he  commenced  his  reign, 
they  were  willing  to  forget  his  former  pernicious  counsels, 
and  persuaded  themselves,  that  he  would  be  content  in 
future  to  govern  according  to  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  die  realm.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  if  James  had 
fulfilled  the  pledges  given  to  his  privy  council  at  their  first 
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meetng)  and  afterwards  renetred  at  the  opening  o^  par-o 
hawetenHj  bis  admuBetration  might  have  been  emiiirady* 
peaceful  and  prosperous.  To  his  own  indiscretion  asd 
tyranny  alone,  be  was  indebted  for  the  future  ensbar- 
rassments  of  bis  reign^  and  the  ultimate  forfeiture  of  bis 
crown. 

The  first  exercise  of  bis  royal  attlboiily  was  in  direct 
violation  of  the  engagement  ii^o  which  he  had  entered,  to 
goTem  according  to  law.  The  custom  and  excise  duties 
bad  been  grant^  to  tlie  late  kkig  daring  his  life;  and 
consequently  his  successor  could  not  legally  claim  th^a, 
till  that  grant  was  renewed.  But  no  sooner  hsd  Jsmesr 
ascended  the  throne,  than  be  issued  a  prodaSDationy  re- 
quiring their  payment  as  before,  without  any  reference  to 
the  authority. of  parliament,  and  on  the  ground  alone  of  bis 
royal  prerogative.  The  jealousy  which  this  proceeding 
could  not  fail  to  enkindle^  was  still  more  inflamed  by  bis 
attendance  at  mass,  on  the  second  day  after  his  accession^, 
(which,  however  consistent  with  his  known  principles,  as 
a  catholic,  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  existing  laws,)  and 
by  his  appointment  of  an  envoy  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
with  instructions  to  mokp  submissions-  to  the  pope,  and 
to  procure  the  re^admission  of  England  into  the  bosom  of 
fhe  catholic  church. 

Desirous  as  was  the  new  monarch  of  filling  up  the 
principal  offices  in  the  state  witb  zeatoiis  Romanists,  he 
'  was  jmder  tbe  necessity^  st  first,  of  forming  a  ministry 
composed  chiefly  of  prot^tants;  but  be  took  care  lo  ^ 
select  those,  who,  firom  the  fl^zibdity  pf  thehr  political  prin* 
ciples,  and  the  versatility  vi  their  public  conduct,  would 
be  most  likely  to  become  proselytes  to  the  religion  of  tfae 
court.  At  the  head  of  this  adnmiistralion  were  the  earl 
<rf  Rochester,  lord  high  treasurer,  and  the  earl  of  Ciaren* 
don,  lord  privy  seal,  both  of  whotm  were  nearly  related  to 
the  king,  by  his  first  marnage ;  with  these  was  naaeciated 
the  marquis  of  Halifax,  who  had  hdenia  oppositiom  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  preoediag  reign,  though  be  wns  now 
transformed  into  a  pliant  and  submissiv^e  comrliev.  To 
these  ministers  tbe  task  was.  confided  of  proeuring  a  par? 
liament  disposed  to  adopt,  both  in  principle  and  practice, 
the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  noi^reaia^nce. 
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Nor  was  it  difficult  to  accosiplisb  thisy  undet  tiie  circum- 
staoc«a  which  then  existed ;  for  the  whig  party,  thot^ 
still  numerous,  vas  broieo  and  scattered  by  the  receol 
fall  of  their  most  popular  leaders;    the  resignation  or 
withdrawment  of  the  charters  had  rendered  most  of  the 
corpodratioas  depeodeat  on  the  crown,  as  far  as  civil  mat- 
ters were  concerned;  and^  though  the  royal  tjucaattry  was 
nearly  exhausted^  the  French  court  was  atiU  ready  to  (^ 
tiibote  bribes  and  pensions.     Aided  by  these  resources, 
a  bouse  of  commoos  was  procured,  which  waa  completidy 
subservient  to  the  wishes  of  the  court,  though  it  sobse-r 
qaeotly  proved^  on  ecclesiastical  questions,  less  disposed 
to  yield  the  required  stibmissk>n»  '  In  Scotland  and  Ive'<^ 
land  toa,  the  authority  of  James  seemed  to  he  most  firmly 
ettablishedy  and  the  meaaures  of  government  were  crowned 
with  complete  success.     The  §co^h  parliament  parti- 
cuWly,  influenced  by  the  .counsels  of  the  duke  of  Quceiis- 
ben7  and  the  earl  of  Perth,  who  presided  over  tlie  ad* 
^umstralion  of  that  kingdom,,  expressed  in  strong  ami 
unqualified  terms,  its  entire  devotion  to  the  king,  and  pro<^ 
inised  that  the  whole  nation,  from  sixteen  to  sixty  yew^  of 
age,  should   be  at  all   times  iii  readiness  to   obey  hia 
majesty's  commaods,   wlien^ver  he  might  require  tbei^ 
services. 

Several  events  occurred  before  the  meeting  of  pnr- 
liament  in  EngFand,  which  require  a  cursory  notice.  In 
revenge  for  the  blood  of  the  catholics,  who  had  been  exe* 
cuted  during  the  late  reign,  ou  account  of  the  popish 
plot.  Gates  and  Dangerfield,  by  whose  evidence  they  faadr 
been  coavicted,  were  now  brought  to'  trial  before  the  in- 
huBBan  Jefferies,  and  being  found  guilty  of  perjury^  were 
sentenced  to  be  twice  vriiipped  publicly,  to  be  imprisoned 
for  life,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  five  times  in  every  year. 
This  sentence  waa  executed  with  the  utmost  severity  on 
Oates,  but  Dangerfield  escaped  part  of  bis  punishment  by 
falling  a  victim  to  assassination.  The  pious  and  excellent 
Richard  Baxter  waa  next  marked  out  by  the  court,  as 
the  object  of  their  vengeance.  His  "  Paraphrase  of  the 
New  TestameBty'  then  recently  published,  which  was 
said  to  contain  libellous  reflections  on  the  whole  e^i^^ 
copal  order,  formed  the  ground  of  accusation  against  him. 
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The  iniquitous  jud^e^  who  presided  at  his  trial,  was  not 
satisfied  with  uttenng  the  bitterest  invectives  against  his 
prisonerji  but  degraded  his  judicial  office  by  giving  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  evidence  too,  which  was  noto- 
riously raise.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  intimidating  the 
jury,  a  verdict  was  at  length  obtained  against  this  learned 
and  exemplary  divine^  which  was  followed  by  a  severe 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

But  the  public  attention  was  suddenly  withdrawn  from 
these  more  private  acts  of  injustice,  by  events  of  deeper 
interest  and  of  a  more  formidable  character.     Simtdto* 
neons  invasions  took  place  in  Scotland  and  England,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth,  which  failed  through  the  precipitancy  of  their 
leaders,  and  speedily  terminated  in  the  public  execution 
of  both  those  unfortunate  chiefs,  and  many  of  their  fol- 
lowers.    The  attempt  of  Argyle  was  from  the  first  hope- 
less and  desperate ;  but  that  of  Monmouth  assumed^  at 
one  time,  an  alarming  appearance.     As  the  duke  passed 
onward  from  Lyme,   through   Axminster,   to  Tauntpn, 
thousands  flocked  to  his  standard.     Emboldened  by  this 
success,  and  relying  on  his  well-known  popularity,  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  by  the  title  of  James  If. 
and  issued  proclamations   against  the    reigning  prince, 
whom  he  still  designated,  the  duke  of  York.     But  short- 
lived and  withering  were  the  honours  which  decorated  the 
brow  of  this  amiable,  but  unfortunate  prince. 

His  undisciplined  troops  were  easily  scattered  by  the 
royal  army,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Feversham  ; 
and  the  duke  himself,  after  having  given  full  proof  of  per- 
sonal courage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  implacable  enemy. 
In  vain  were  the  1nost  earnest  intercessions  made  for  bis 
life,  even  by  the  queen  dowager  herself ;  in  vain  was  a 
valuable  ransom  offered  by  bis  friends.  The  malignity 
of  James  prompted  him  first  to  feed  his  revenge  with  the 
sight  of  a  prostrate  enemy,  supplicating  for  life  and  par- 
don at  his  feet,  and  then  with  stern  severity,  to  order  his 
immediate  execution. 

It  had  been  wdl,  if  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
this  conspiracy  had  terminated  with  the  death  of  its  ill* 
fated  leaders.     But   the  revengeful  monarch   vpas   not 
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sattflAftd  without  a  more  copious  libation  of  foloocT.    The 
brutal   Jefferies   was   sent  intd   the  western   province^, 
which  had  been  the  principal  seat  of  the  rebellion,  vriih  a. 
special  commission  to  inflict  summary  aiid  signal  punish- 
ment Oft   all   the  insurgent!!^  whether  of  high  or  low 
degree ;  and  a  more  brutal  officer,  named  Kirke,  attended 
hira  on    bk  circuit  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  kieep  the 
[Kiofpfe  in  aH^e'.     The  heart'  sickens  at  the  detail  of  the 
Kiiiguinary  proceedings  of  fli^se  monsters  in  human  form, 
who  vied  wilb  each  other  in  deeds  of  qruidty  and  btoodl 
laone  ifistanbe,  nineteen  prisoners  were  bung  up  aa  soon 
as  aj^rebended,  without  the  least  investigation  into  their 
previous  conduct,  or  the  slightest  proof  of  their  guilt. 
Oti  another  ocfc!asion,  these  wretches,  arined  with  brief 
aUthetity,  are  said  to  have  amused  theniselves  with  the 
dying  agonies'  of  the  suspended  criminals,  and,  on  seeing 
their  limbs  quiver,  exclaimed,  "  Let  them  have  music  to 
lhte\V  dandng/^  aiid  ordered  the' driimar  and  trtfmpets'to  be 
sounded.    At  Tauttton,  colonel  Kirke,  having  invited  his 
oScers  to  a  dinner,  ordered  ten  prisoners  to  be  hung, 
^vrbile  the  king's  health  was  drank ;  ten  more,  while  the 
queen  was  toasted  ;  and  another'  tefn,  in  honour  of  Jeffe-». 
rics,  hiisf  brothef-cannibal.     Nor  was  it  among  the  least 
atrocious  and  sanguinary  of  these  transactions,  that  two 
females,  one  of  whom  was  a  person  of  distinction,  were 
acfu^Hy  burnt  at  the  stake,  for  no  other  offence  than  that 
of  having  been  induced,  by  motives  oiF  humanity,  tO  afford 
a  temporary  shelter  to  persons  implicated  in   the   late 
rebellion,  who  had  cast  themselves  on'  their  protection* 
No-  les«  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  persons  were  exe-* 
coted  durine  this  infamous  circuit,  and   the  number  of 
victims  would  have  been  far  greater,  but  that  many  pur- 
chased their  lives  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  whble  property, 
and  oAers  were  sold  to  the  American  colonists  as  staves. 
The  faOility  with  which  these  insurrections  had  been 
sttpphessed' and  punished,  inspired  the  king  with  a  degree 
of  self-confidence  and  presumption,  of  which  he  had  after- 
wards rieasdn  to  repent.  Having  obtained  aii  ample  revenue 
from  parNanient,  and  renewed  his  lucrative  alliance  with  the 
]Prench  court,  h«  began  to  assume  a  haughtier  tone  both 
ill  his  proclamation?  and  speeches.    He  no W  demanded 
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further  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  vmy, 
in  place  of  the  national  militia,  which  iilone  had  been 
hitherto  employed  for  the  internal  defence  of  the  kingdom. 
These  troops  were  encamped  on  Hounslow-heath,  with 
the  evident  design  of  overawing  the  metropolis,  and  of  en- 
forcing by  military   authority   those   arbitrary   measures 
which  were  about  to  be  adopted.     The  next  most  dan- 
gerous and  offensive  proceeding  into  which  the  king  was 
betrayed  by  his  evil  counsellors,  was  that  of  exercising,  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  the  power  of  dispensing  with  those 
penal  statutes^  which  had  been  enacted  during  the  late 
reign  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  excluding  catholics  from 
all  oiBces  of  trust  and   authority.     This   barrier  being 
removed,  many  catholic  officers  were  introduced  into  the 
army;   the  various  departments  of  the  state  were  filled 
with  members  of  that  communion;   monks   and  Jesuits 
thronged  the  court,  and   four  popish    peers   were  even 
admitted  into  the  privy  council.    The  commons   com- 
plained, in  mild  and  respectful  terms,  of  these  unconsti- 
tutional proceedings,  the  peers  remonstrated  against  thein 
more  vehemently;  but  the  infatuated  prince,  alike  regard-  . 
less  of  both,  persisted  in  his  systematic  attempt  to  demolish 
the  civil  liberties;  and  subvert  the  ecclesiastical  establish*: 
ments  of  the  realm. 

The  clergy  were  the  first  who  took  the  alarm.  Aroused 
by  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the  protestant  cause  was 
exposed,  they  exerted  all  their  energies  in  defence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  zealously  exposed  the 
errors  and  corruptions  of  popery,  both  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  press.  Among  those  whose  zeal  for  the  pro- 
testant faith  was  most  conspicuous  at  this  crisis,  was 
Dr.  Sharpe,  a  clergyman  of  distinguished  talents  and 
learning,  who  was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  York.  The  king,  having  heard  of  the 
vehement  assaults  made  by  this  polemic,  on  what  he 
deemed  the  apostolic  faith,  commanded  the  bishop  of 
London  to  suspend  him  from  his  office ;  but  the  prelate 
refused  to  comply  with  the  royal  mandate.  Enraged  at 
this  opposition  from  a  quarter  in  whidi  he  had  been  led 
to  expect  passive  and  unlimited  obedience,  James  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  a  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission^ 
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fully  armed  with  the  powers  of  inquisition^  suspension,  and 
excommunication;  before  which  both  the  prelate  and 
rector  were  cited,  and  by  which  they  were  suspended 
from  their  respective  offices. 

Conscious  of  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
high-church  party  by  these  violent  measures,  the   king 
deemed  it  prudent   to   strengthen  his  interest   in   other 
quarters.     He  now  began  to  court  the  protestant  dissen-^ 
ters,  whom  he  had  formerly  persecuted  with  the  utmost 
rigour.      They  were  pennitted  to  rebuild  their  chapels, 
and  assemble  openly  for  religious  worship.     Declarations 
of  general  indulgence  were  issued,  exempting  all  non* 
conforming  sects  from  the  operation  of  the  penal  and 
test  laws.     But  though  some  of  the  dissenters  were  grati- 
fied with   these  concessions,   the   far  greater  part   saw 
through  this  shallow  artifice,^  and,  instead  of  accepting  the 
treacherous  boon,  cordially  united  with  the  ministers  of 
the   establishment  in   combating  the   errors  of  popery^ 
v?\&\£h  it  was  now  sufficiently  evident  that  the-  king  was 
aiming  to  establish  throughout  his  empire. 

la  the  mean  time,  the  breach  between  the  king  and 
his  clergy  widened  daily,  in  consequence  of  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  former,  and  the  intolerance  of  the  latter. 
With  an  imprudence  which  amounted  almost  to  fatuity, 
James  determined  to  oblige  the  episcopal  clergy  to  read 
publicly  in  their  churches;,  during  the  time  of  divine 
service,  his  royal  declaration  of  indulgence;  intimating 
at  the  same  time  his  resolution  to  visit  those  who  refused 
with  signal  marks  of  his  displeasure.  It  was  considered 
by  a  great  part  of  the  clerical  order  impossible  to  obey 
tbis  mandate^  without  a  violation  of  conscience  and  official 
duty.  -  Many,  therefore,  refused,  and  were  sanctioned  in 
their  refusal  by  seven  of  the  prelates,  who  presented  to 
the  king  a  firm  but  respectful  petition  on  the  subject. 
For  this  offence  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
proceedings  were  commenced  against  them  in  the  judicial 
courts  by  the  king's  attorney-general.  But  when  the  day 
of  trial  came,  though  every  effort  was  made  to  procure  a 
verdict  against  them,  these  upright  and  conscientious 
prelates  were  honourably  acquitted,  and  conducted  in 
triumph   to  th^ir   homeS;  amidst    the   acclamations    of 
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myriads  of  spectators.  To  these  repeated  aggressions  on 
the  whole  clerical  body^  were  added  others  no  less  offen** 
live  to  the  leading  members  of  the  universities;  In 
violation  of  their  ancient  prescriptive  rights,  he  required 
the  senate  of  the  Cambridge  universitj  to  coirfe'r'  an 
^oiiDrary  degree  on  father  Francis,  a'  Benedictine  nionky 
attached  to  his  court — an  injunction  with  which  tbey 
refused  to  comply,  though  repeatedly  and  earnestly  soIi« 
cited  by  the*  court  2  and  subsequently  be  imposed  a 
Roman  catholic  master  on  the  society^  of  Magdalen  col- 
lege in  Oxford^  after  having,  forcibly  expelled  all  the 
fellows  but  two,  for  their  presumption  in  having,  cboseti' 
another  president. 

In  the  month  of  June,  .1588^,  the  Iwpes^atid  joyof  the 
papists  were  elevated  to  their  highest  4)it€h^  by  the  real 
or  pretended  birth'  of  a  male  heir,  to  the  crown.  This 
event  was  celebrated  by  them  as  little  less  than  a  miracle^ 
and  attributed  to  the  kindness  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  to 
whemi  many  vows  had  been  made,  and  many  costly 
offerings  presented  for  this  purpose.  But  the  greater  the 
disposition  of  the  catholic  party  to  exult  in  the  prospect 
of  a  popish  sUC<2ession^  which  had  so  unexpectedly  opened 
upon  thefii;  the  more  inclined  was  the  rest  of  the  nacioo  ta 
suspect  the  genuineness  of  this  royal  heir.>  The  investiga^ 
tiond  which!  subtequentlv  took  place  by  order  of  the  king, 
sirrved  but  to  involve  the  question  in  greater  uncertainty^ 
and  to  confirm  the  sbvpicions  M^iich  had  been  previously 
entertained;  until  at  length  a- general  conviction  pre-r 
vailed,  that  the  child  was  su^pposititfeus.  It  is  riot  a  little 
remarkable,  that  this  veiy  event,  which, -at  the  moment, 
was  a  matter  of  triumph  atid  exultation  to  the  whole 
court,  proved  'the  immediate  cause<  of  the  memorable 
Revolution  which  quickly  followed.  It  induced  the  pro-r 
testants  to  concert  measures  for  their  nlutnal  safety,  and 
thus  accelerated  a  crisis,  which  had  been  lon^  and  eard^stty 
desired  by  the  great  mass  of  the  nation. 

While  the  infatuation  of  the  court  and  tlie  disaffectioii 
of  the  people  were  increasing  daily,  the  Prince  op 
Orange,  (who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  married  the 
eldest  daughter  pf  tlie  king,)  was  not  an  indiflFerent  spec- 
tator of  events,  in  which  he  was  so  deeply  interested. 
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Heactedy-indeed,  with  conMumn^te.prud^Jicey.aTidstvoided 
all  interference  in  the  concerns  of  the  English  nation,  lill 
he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  many  jiersons  of -distinction 
to  come  forward  in.its  defence.  Admiral  Russell,  cousin 
to  the  patriotic  lord  Russell,  was  ainong  the  fiist  who 
made  a  direct  application  on  the  subject.  Admiral  Her- 
bert, Henry>  brother  to  the  > unfortunate  Algernon  Sidney, 
and  lord  Dumblaine,  son  of  the  earl  of  Dauby,  tendered 
also  their  services  to  the  prince,  and  ,urged  him  in  the 
most  prising  terins  to  make. a  descent  on  the  English 
coast.  Maixy  other  peers  and  commoners  of  distinction 
transmitted  to  the  Hague,  by  the  hands  of  Zuylestein^  the 
Dutch  ambassador,  the  most  pressit^  invitations  and 
urgent  requests^  that  the  prince  of  Oraage^  to  whom  alone 
they  could  look  fqr  protection,  would  assist  them  in  re* 
covering  their  laws  and  liberty.  To  these  solicitations 
the  prince  at  length  acceded,  though  with  apparent  cold-^ 
ness  »»d  reluctance.  He  prepared^a  fleet  and  army  with 
the  utmost  aecresy,  and  professedly  for  another  enter|>rise. 
The  French  couvt  wa*  the  first  to  detect  the  real  object 
of. these  formidable  preparation^,  and  not  only  communi* 
uated  the  intelligence^  to  James,  but  accompanied  the 
infoFmatioo  with  offers  of  assistance  by  sea  and  land. 
JBut  the  infatuated  prince  either  discredited  the  intelli- 
gence, or  imagined  himself  so  securely  seated  on  the 
English  throiae^.as  to  need  no  for-ctjgn  succours*  It <  was 
not  till  the  naval  and  .militai^y  preparations  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  were  completed^  and  the  expedition  was  about 
to  sail,. that  James  was  convinced  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened. him>.and  began  .to  think  of  tailing  measures  to 
avert  them. 

A  sudden  transition  was  now  .made  by  the  king: and 
^  bis  court  from  domineering  oppression  to  the  most  pusil- 
knimous  and  ^abject  compliances.  The  deprived  bishops 
were  restored,  and  the- court  of  .ecclesiastical  commission, 
by  which  they  had  been  suspended,  was  abolished :  :the 
universities  were  confirmed  in  the  . enjoy me|)t  of  their 
ancient  privileges :  the  original  charters  were  returned  to 
ihose  corporate  towns  which  had  been  deprived  of  them, 
and  that  of  the  city  of- London  was  brought  hack  by  the 
chief  justice  Jefferies  himself,  .who  was  almost  torn  in 
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pieces  by  the  mob :  a  general  pardon  was  proclaimed ; 
and  writs  were  issued  for  the  convention  of  a  new  parlia'^ 
ment.  But  while  the  king  was  thus  employed  in  retracing 
bis  steps,  and  in -redressing  the  grievances  of  the  nation^ 
it  was  rumoured  that  the  Dutcii  expedition,  after  having 
sailed^  was  dispersed  and  driven  back  by  a  storm ;  in 
consequence  of  which  some  of  these  concessions,  which 
fear  alone  had  extorted,  were  revoked  as  suddenly  as  they 
had  been  granted. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  embarked  at  H^l- 
Toetsluys  on  the  21st  of  October,  had  indeed  encountered 
a  storm,  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  port;  but  the 
injury  sustained  by  his  fleet,  having  been  repaired  in  a  few 
days,  the  expedition  sailed  again,  under  the  command  of 
admiral  flerbert,  and,  after  a  short  and  prosperous  voyage, 
arrived  in  safety  at  Torbay  on  the  3th  of  November,  l688. 
The  small  but  well-disciplined  army  of  the  prince,  con* 
sisting  of  about  fourteen  thousand  Dutch  troops,  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  the  city  of  Exeter,  which  was 
occupied  without  resistance.  As  yet  a  very  small  number 
of  Englishmen  of  distinction  had  joined  his  standard. 
Dr.  Burnet,  who  had  resided  during  the  greater  part 
of  this  reign  at  the  Hague  in  a  kind  of  voluntary  exile, 
with  a  few  others,  accompanied  the  prince,  and  heroically 
determined  to  share  in  the  perils  of  the  expedition ;  but 
nearly  ten  days  elapsed  from  the  first  occupation  of 
Exeter,  before  any  of  those  peers,  who  had  promised 
their  support,  ventured  openly  to  repair  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  the  defection 
having  once  begun,  quickly  became  general.  The  nobility 
and  gentry  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  military  officers^ 
with  the  regiments  under  their  command;  ecclesiastics 
of  every  degree,  and  even  some  of  the  ministers  of  state 
themselves,  deserted  the  royal  cause.  But  of  all  the 
instances  of  treachery  and  desertion  that  occurred  at  this 
period,  none  inflicted  so  deep  a  wound  in  the  bosom  of 
this  unhappy  monarch,  as  the  flight  of  his  youngest  and 
favourite  daughter,  the  princess  Anne,  who  privately  with- 
drew from  court,  accompanied  by  the  bishop  of  London 
and  lady  Churchill.  This  was  the  bitterest  ingredient  in 
that  cup  of  woe,  which  this  misguided  prince  had  beealoog 
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preparing  for  himself.     When  informed  of  the  departure 
of  the  princess,  he  exclaimed,  with  tears,  '*  God  help  me, 
my  own   children  have  forsaken  me !"  and  soon   after, 
turning  to  the  aged  and  venerable  earl  of  Bedford,  who  still 
beld  a  place  at  the  council  board,  earnestly  implored  his 
assistance  in  the  present  extremity  :  **  Alas,  sire,"  replied 
that  patriotic  nobleman  with  a  sigh,  ^<  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  can  do  but  little ;  I  had  once  a  son,  who  might  have 
effectually  served  your  majesty !"  The  king's  countenance 
changed,  and  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word  in  reply  to 
this  severe  but  merited  reproof.     Convinced  that  no  reli- 
lance  could  be  placed  on  his  most  confidential  friends, 
and  having  received  information  that  the  troops  refused 
to  fight  in  his  service,  he  had  no  other  alternative  than  to 
abdicate  a  crown,  which  he  had  proved  himself  unworthy 
to  wear,  and  which  he  had  long  since  forfeited  by  nume- 
rous acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression.     His  first  attempt 
to  flee  the  kingdom  was  unsuccessful,  for  he  was  disco- 
vered when  about  to  embark  in  a  small  fishing  vessel  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  brought  back  to  Feversham; 
but  after  having  paid  another  transient  visit  to  London, 
be  wiibflrew  a  second  time  from  Rochester>  and  arrived 
with  a  slender  retinue  at  Ambleteuse  in  Picardy,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  memorable  year  1688,  after  having  occu- 
pied the  English  throne  somewhat  less  than  four  years. 

Burnet's  History  of  His  own  Times.    Fox*s  History  of  the 
Stoarts.   Baker,   Weliwood,  Calamy.    State  Papers^  &c.  &c. 


kEFLECTlONS. 

Thus  terminated,  happily  for  this  kingdom  and  for  the 
protestant  states  of  Europe,  a  dynasty,  which  had  been 
uniformly  characterized  by  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and. 
despotism.  During  the  whole  period  in  which  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Stuart  occupied  the  English  throne,  an 
inflexible  determination  had  appeared  on  the  part  of  those 
sovereigns  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  arbitrary   dominion; 
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and  a  c^a3de9s  struggle  had  been  maintained  by  th^ir 
subjects,  to  affix  such  constitutional  limits  to  the. rp^ial 
prerogative^  as  should  secure  to  thenr^selves  ^nd  to  t^ieir 
children  the  enjpyniQnt  of  thc^ir  civil  liberties*  Id  th|s 
struggle,  the  balance  of  power  had  sametime-s  prepon- 
derated on  either  side.  The  ascendancy  of  the  croivvn 
wasj  at  some  periods,  so  manifest,  and  the  progress  to\vards 
despotisoi  90  rapid,  that  apprehensions ^were  justly  ^uter-^ 
tained  of  the  utter  w^reck  of  ihpse  social  righfs>  \vhiqh  .had 
been  purchased  by  tiie  blopd  qf  their  forefathers ;  bvt 
at  other  times,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  had  grown  rampant^ 
so  as  to  bre^k  down  all  the  : barriers  of  legiiipiate  ai^thp* 
rity,  and  instigate  to  deeds  of  lawless  violence  .and  r^t>el- 
lion.  luithe^progress  of  this  contest,, it  has  b^en  alre^d^ 
seen,  that'One  of  ihe  princes  of  this  misguided  af\d  mvfqr* 
tunate  race  lost  both  bis  qro.wn  and  life ;  and  at  its  tc^i^i- 
nation,  (as  appears  from  the.precedingnarrative9)anot^^r 
was  compelled  to  abdicate  his  throne^  and  become  ,$hi 
exile  for  life. 

yicioujs^nd  degraded  as  was  the  character  cif  "Charles ^I. 
there  were  some  traits,  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged^ 
were  less  repulsive  than  those  which  appeared  in  Jiis 
successor.  Chatles  .was  neither  a  tyrant  nor  a  bigot,  Jjut 
James  was  both-  iCIiarles,  thpugh  selfish  and  uufeeUpgy 
was  not  revengeful,  malignant,  or  sanguinary:  bitt.all 
these  qualities  were  combined  in  his  younger  brother. 
Charles  made  no  pretensions  tp  piety  and  rejigipus  ^eal, 
for  it  was  apparent  to  all  that  Pleasure  alone  was  *'  the 
god  of  his  idolatry  :'^  but  James,  though  scarcely  less  licen* 
tious  in  his  habits,  attempted  to  conceal  his  flagrant  vices 
beneath  a  mask  of  devotion;  thus  adding  to  Lis  other 
crimes  that  of  consummate  hypocrisy.  Such  a  prince 
may  have  been  eulogized  while  living,  by  the  priests  and 
Jesuits  who  urged  him  forward  to  his  ruin,  but  impartial 
histary  must  execrate  his  memory.^  He  that  could\ppiirn 
from  his  feet,  and  sternly  doom  to  executipn,  an  amiable 
but  unfortunate  prince,  the  companion  of  his  youth,  who 
^migbt  h^ive  justly  claimed  his  compassion  and  forgive- 
ness— he  that  could  sanction,  and  even  contemplate  with 
satisfaction,  the  atrocities  of  a  Je^eries  and  a  Kirke*— ^^od 
especially^  be  that  would  have  renewed,  (unless  the  igpod 
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j)rovid|eiqce  of  God  had  refnar,kably  interposed  to  ftws- 
Irate  ibe  QafaaQMs  .design,)  all  ,tbe  hocroKs  of.tbe  reign  of 
Maryj  and  the  butcheries  of  St.  Bartholomew -s /eve,  .cap 
iure^  have  np  just  jpreteasions  either  tp  the  gratitude  or 
veneration  of  posterity,  howe\i(er  his. subsequent  sufferings 
may  be  calculated  tp  mave  their  conipassion,  and  abate 
the  fierceness  of*their  indignation. 

The  Revolution  which  tennioated  this  dynasty  was 
marked  by  a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind)  which  renders  it  peculiarly  deserving  of 
attention — it  was  bloodless.  Unlike  that  which  had  pre- 
ceded it  in  this  kingdom,  and  which,  commencing  in  civil 
war,  bad  terminated  in  military  usurpation;  yet  more 
unlike  those  which  have  since  stained  the  pa^  of  history) 
and  spread  carnage  and  desolation  tbroughoffl  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe ;  this  mepiorable  revolution  exhibited 
the  triumph  of  principle  rather  than  pf,  passion,  and  was 
effected  throughout  in  a  calm,  dignified  and  constitutional 
manner.  It  can  neither  be  attributed  to  popular  insur- 
rection, or  political  intrigue,  or  military  conquest,;  but 
solely  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  under  the 
giiidanoe  of  an  {enlightened  judgment  and  sound  patri- 
otic. The  fnopnifest  violation  of  <that  a^red  .cpnfipact, 
into  whiob  the  king  had  pR^.ed  with  his  «ubje^tp  at  his 
acpes^ioiiy  aqd  which  wi^a  .suba^que^tly  .ratioed  by  tfae 
mostsolenui  oathn  on  ,|h^  d^y  pf  hi^  coronatioR,.bad  long 
since  dissolved  the  bppds  of  allegiance  between*  them,  and 
rendered  it  npt  pnly  lawful  but  incumbent  to  transfer  that 
all^iftnce  .to  ome^  by  whoq[i  thoii^  oaths  and  that  spo^l 
compact  .would  bp  esteemed  sacred  and  obl^atory.  It 
muat  indeed  h^ivp  boen  one  .of  the  mp&t  .painfjul  reflections 
that  haunled  the  mind  of  this  unhappy  priuqe  after  his 
abdication,  that  to  himself  alone  he  was  indebted  for  the 
loss  of  his  royal  dignities;  and  Uiat  by  his  own.ifidi3Pre- 
tions*— by  the  infatuated  counsels  he  had  adopted — by  the 
systematic  atten^tt  he  had  made  to^ubvert  the  civil  andrreli- 
gious  instijtiitions  of  his  country,, he  had  forfeited  all  public 
.confidenpe,  alienated  from  him  bis  best  friends,  and  even 
.driven  bis  children  from  his  paternal  embrace.  And  in 
like  mannpri  if  it  no^y  be  permitted  to  advert  for  a 
Biomefit   U>   Mvi^U   oC  weightier  import  and  eternal 
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duration,)  the  bitterest  reflections  of  those  who  terminate^ 
in  shame  and  sorrow,  their  transient  career  of  vice^  will 
arise  from  the  conviction,  that  their  destruction  lie«  at 
their  own  door ;  that  they  have  fallen  by  their  own  ini- 
quities; and  that  all  the  calamities  in  which  they  are 
involved,  "  they  have  procured  to  themselves,  in  that 
they  have  forsaken  the  Lord  their  God/'  broken  his  co- 
venant, and  violated  his  sacred  commandments. 


ESSAY  XX. 


Cursory  View  of  the  State  of  Relisjorit  from  the  Death 
of  Charles  L  to  the  Kevolution, 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period  which  this 
essay  embraces^  is  so  fertile  in  events  of  the  depest  in- 
terest, that  the  mere  recital  of  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances coonected  with  them,  would  be  more  than  suf-^ 
ficient  to  fill  many  volumes.  But  as  it  is  no  part  of  the 
design  of  this  work  to  advert  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  any 
farther  than  may  be  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  ge- 
neral history,  it  will  be  suflicient  to  present  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  state  of  religion  in  this  kingdom,  during  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  aE^ras  in  the  annals  of  our  coun- 
try. In  doing  this,  it  is  hoped,  that  however  defective  the 
statement  must  of  necessity  be,  it  will  be  characterized 
by  the  strictest  impartiality  ;  and  though,  from  the  iimited 
extent  of  these  historical  essays,  "  the  whole  truth"  may 
not  be  introduced  into  them,  yet  that  at  least  they  will  be 
found  to  contain  **  nothing  but  the  truth." 

So  many  blows  had  been  aimed  at  the  ancient  fabric 
of  the  episcopal  church  of  England,  and  so  many  of  its 
principal  pillars  had  been  reihoved,  before  the  death  of 
Gbarles  I.  that  little  more  than  a  touch  was  necessary^ 
after  that  event  had  taken  place,  to  level  it  with  the  dust. 
Already  had  theuse  of  the  liturgy -in  public  worship  been 
prohibited^  the  prelates  had  be^n  dispossessed  and  de- 
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graded,  and  their  order  abolished ;,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  clergy  had  been  ejected  from  their  livings,  under 
various  pretences;  and  many  distinguished  members  of 
the  universities  deprived  of  their  endowments,  on  account 
of  their  refusal  to  sign  the  covenant,  which  was  imposed 
on  them  as  a  religious  test,  by  their  presbyterian  bre- 
thren. This  arbitrary  and  unjust  measure  was,  in  some 
degree,  palliated  by  the  provision  which  the  parliament 
subsequently  made  for  such  as  were  disqualified  from 
holding  offices  in  the  church,  -by  their  political  principles 
and  disaffection  to  the  existing  government.  Not  only 
was  a  portion  of  the  benefices  which  they  had  formerly 
held  appropriated  to  their  use,  but  a  fund  was  raised 
from  the  sale  of  cathedral  lands,  and  other  estates  be- 
longing to  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  for  the  purpose  of 
aagnienting  the  pensions  granted  to  the  ejected  clergy 
during  their  life,  as  well  as  of  permanently  increasing  the 
Yalue  of  small  livings  and  curacies.  The  collection  of 
tythes,  first-fruits,  and  easter-offerings,  was  discontinued 
by  order  of  the  parliament,  and  a  less  objectionable 
mode  of  supporting  the  national  clergy  adopted  in  its 
place. 

Some  allusion  was  made  in  a  former  essay  to  the  two 
leading  sects  into  which  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  was 
divided,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
namely,  the  presbyterian  and  independent.  The  former 
of  these  greatly  preponderated  in  numbers  and  influence, 
at  the  first  establishment  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
parliament  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  members  of 
that  communion;  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines, 
by  whose  advice  the  parliament  was  governed  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  contained  a  great  majority  of  ministers 
of  that  denomination;  and  consequently  the  discipline 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  clergy  who 
ofiiciated  in  the  parochial  churches,  and  the  principal 
inembers  of  the  universities,  were  chiefly  presbyterian. 
The  leaders  of  this  sect  contended  almost  as  strenuously 
as  the  episcopalians  had  done,  for  the  divifie  right  of- 
their  ecclesiastical  constitution ;  and  were  almost  equally 
reluctant  to  grant  to  other  sects  the  unrestricted  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  conscience.     But  the  body  of  iudepen- 
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dent3>  (wbicb  included  |he  baptUt,  and  several  other  re.- 
ligious  denoQiipatioQS,  who,  though  differing  from  eacb 
other  in  dome  subordinate  points  of  doctrine,  ,were  jet 
pei'fectly  agreed  on. the  question  of  church  governaAenty) 
jrapidly  increased  after  Cromwell  obtained  the  admuu^twi^- 
^ioo  of  the  commonwealth.  Whether  the  protector 
really  embraced  their  religious  tenets,  may  be  doubted; 
^ut  it  isi  certain  that  he  exerted  himself  to  procure  an  un- 
limited toleration  of  all  religious  sects.;  that  his  most 
appoived  chaplains  belonged  to  the  independent  cjeno^ 
juination ;  and  that  as  vacancies  occurred  in  the  uqi.vf^r- 
ftities,  he  filled  them  up  with  men  of  learning,  selec^e^ 
ifrom  the  members  of  thpt  conimunion^"^ 

It  was  to  be  ejcpected;  that  the  coujBequences  of  so 
jrapid  a  transition  from  the  domination  of  an  inttolerf^i^t 
•hierarchy  to  the  full  possession  qf  religious  liberty, 
•would  be,  the  propagation  of  many  novel  opiqions,  ai>d 
the. establishment  of  numerous  sects^  some  of  which  were 
.previously  unknown,  while  others  had  hitherto  concea)efl' 
their  peculiar  tenets  through  fear  of  persecution.  A^ioi^g 
.the  new  sects  which  sprang  up  at  this  period,  the  mo^t 
remarkable  was  that  commonly  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Quakers^  but  whpse  more  appropriate  designsifion  is 
Jtb^t  of  Friends.   This  christian  sect  origto^ted  with  George 


P  (What  .were  the  principles  and  practice  of  CrominBll,  on 
the  subject  of  reiigiQUfi  tpkration,  mtiy  be  gathered  from  the 
articles  bearing  upon  this  ppint,  Ti'hich  were  Inserted  in  the 
**  In.sframetit  of  Government,"  prepared  by  himself  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  military  usurpation.  Of  these,  the  tfro  fol- 
lowing were  the  most  remarkable i—"  Art.  36.  Thait  aone  be 
''  compelicd  to  conform  to  the  public  religion  by  peipjilties  ror 
^<  otherwise ;  hut  that  endeavours  be  used  to  win  them  by  soun^ 
*^  doctrine,  and  the  example  of  a  good  conversation.  Art.  37. 
"That  such  as  profess  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  though 
*^  differing  in  judgment  from  the  doctrine,  .worship,  or  discipline, 
''  publicly  held  forth,  fihall  not  be  restrained  from,  .but  shall  be 
'*  protected  in  the  profession  of  their  faith  and  exercise  of  their 
**  religion;  so  as  they  abuse  not  this  liberty,  to  the  civil  injury 
**  of  others,  ana  to  tho  actual  disturbance  of  the  public  peace 
"  on  their  parts ;  provided  that  tliis  liberty  be  not  extended  to 
''  popery,  or  prelacy,  or  to  suoh  as,  under  a  profession  of  iOhrist; 
'' hold  forth  and  practise  Uc^&ntipusnej^i^/^ 
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Fox,  a  man  of  apinent  pioty  and  zeal,  af  wweari^d  dilir 
genee  in  bep€(,volent  exertions,  an^  of  invipcibii^  .ps^tiei^Ge 
in\3ufferings ;  .but  who  was  not  without  a  mixture  pf.w 
tbusiasm,  inhich  pron^pted  him  and  bis  followers  rto  pro- 
peiedings  which  few  of  their  modern  desc^ndsints  would 
be  disposed  to  justify.  The  eccentricity  ofthj^jr  manner  s^ 
the  singularity  of  their  modes  of  worship,  pud  the  mys- 
ticism of  their  religious  tenets,  rendered  them  obj-egts  of 
general  attention;  and  subsequently  exposed  iheipQ  Ip 
many  sufferings  and  .hardships,  even  at  a  time  viffaen4if- 
Spx^fit  oxodies  pf  faith  ^nd  worship  were  {tolerated  by  the 
stiBitey  aiSd.^till  mor«  >when  reiigipu^  .mitfp;rp3,ity  yrap  eo* 
forced  by  penal  sanctions.  Till  this  .period,  the  Bafitmtfi 
had  not  assuin^d  the  fqrm  pf  a  distinct  denominatipn,  but 
had  been  merged  in  the  general  body  of  puritan  dissen^ 
,ters ;  now  they  formed  thegisehes  into  se^parate  spcietiisss^ 
oyer  some  '  of  which  pastors  of  distinguished  piety  and 
lesffning  presided.  The  $ocimafis,  too^  begjan,  during  thi^ 
jcpmrnoQwealth^  to  propagate  their  tempts,  bpth  fropi  tiije 
pulpit  and  the  pcess^  .with  unwearied  assiduity ;  and  ^mong 
other  me^qs  of  increasing  the  number  of  their  proselytes^ 
circ^)ated  widely  a  version  of  the  :^acovian  oatechisail^ 
^hicb  ^s^s  ;after wards  suppressed  by  legislative  aul-boirity. 

An  .arrangement  took  place,  during  tliis  .up/settled 
l^eriody  wfaii^h  was  pbvip^sly  suggested  by  the  p^<^juliar 
^sig^fkcy  of  tf^p  times,  and  whiph  nndpubtedly  w^fis  liable 
!tp  grea^  abuse.  It  bad  appeared  on  e^aniinatipn,  tlnat 
not  a  few  of  those  ,whQ  held  the  o^ce  pf  chrifltiao  mi<- 
nisters  wer^  ^grpj^sly  iminor^l  in  thj^ir  habits,  as  well  as 
igQoi:ant  of  religipu3rtru|h.  These  were  dismissed  ifrprD 
their  office  by  the  authority  of  parliament;;  and  th^ir  ]ifar 
cant  cures  were  i^ither  left  destitute  ,Qf  :pas(oraJi  iDstrucr 
tion,  or  occupied  by  lay-preachers,  ^H^hose  '^  ?eftl  was  nojt 
aceordii^  to  knowledg.e.''  A  qpini^iisisipn  was  tb(0iiefore 
appointed^  eonsistin^  of  thinty-'pjght  persons,  the  greater 
p^t^t  qf  ^hov(k  were  pres»by terians,  .and  .a  ifew  independents 
and  bjaptipits,  who  .w.ejrpto  p^s^miiii^  ipto.thp  qtMalifiQations 
af  those  \«bp  entered  gppn  tl>p  {W.o#k  pf  the  ministry,  and 
ai^pogijlt  suitable  .p^r^pns  to  tb^  y^^cftpt  jbQnj^fiqps;  nor 
•YWe  ^py  tp^be  a4i«iUfid  ^Q  ftjfifiiftl  ^atkrts  lin  the  pburoh, 
flKJithout,  haying  rpji^s^d  {feoHgHji^  ,Qfid^L«f  .att.fiwtnir 
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nation  before  at  least  five  of  these  commissioners^  who 
were  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Tryers,  Theirs 
was  unquestionably  an  arduous  and  an  invidious  task; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  much  obloquy  has  attached 
to  their  memory ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  attributed  to  the 
adoption  of  this  expedient^  objectionable  as  it  was  on 
many  accounts,  that  the  pulpits  of  this  kingdom  were 
filled  with  a  greater  number  of  learned  and  wise  and  holy 
men,  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  than  at  any  former  or 
subsequent  period  of  our  national  history. 

It  is  npt  easy  to  determine  to  how  great  an  extent 
real  religion  prevailed,  during  the  commonwealth.  The 
annals  of  that  age  are  filled  with  disgusting  statements  of 
the  hypocrisy,  fanaticism,  and  religious  cant  of  the  mi- 
litary and  political  chiefs,  who  had  usurped  the  supreme 
authority.  But  there  are  numerous  circumstances  which 
indicate  the  prevalence  of  religious  knowledge  and  habits 
of  piety,  amongst  a  great  portion  of  the  community.  I'he 
statutes  which  enforced  the  strict  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day,  and  other  seasons  of  national  humiliation — the  pro- 
hibition of  theatrical  amusements,  which  have  ever  proved 
incentives  to  vice  and  immorality — the  efforts  made  to 
propagate  Christianity  in  Wales,  in  Ireland,  and  amongst 
the  American  Indians — the  publication  of  theological 
works,  replete  with  evangelical  doctrine  and  practical 
piety — and  the  veneration  in  which  such  men  as  Baxter, 
Owen,  Goodwin,  Flavel,  Philip  Henry,  Manton,  Char* 
nock,  and  Howe,  with  many  others  of  equal  celebrity, 
were  universally  held — all  these  circumstances  must  be 
admitted  to  afford  unquestionable  evidence,  that  religion 
was  then  so  widely  diffused,  as  to  pervade  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  exert  a  preponderating  influence  over 
the  national  character. 

The  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  was  at  first  ex- 
pected to  prove  auspicious  to  the  interests  of  religion,  bj 
uniting  and  combining  those  jarring  elements  which  had  too 
long  been  in  active  operation,  and  by  healing  the  divisions  of 
the  christian  church,  which  were  alike  deplored  by  the  truly 
pious  of  all  denominations.  And  if  the  pledges  given  by 
the  king,  both  before  and  after  his  accession,  had  been 
redeemed,  -these  pleasing  anticipations  .might  have  been 
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fully  realized.  While  the  re-establisbnient  of  the  national 
church  on  its  former  basis,  was  calculated  to  repair  those 
wrongs  which  had  been  sustained  by  the  excluded  clergy 
during  the  commonwealth,  and  restore  them  to  those  re- 
ligious privileges  of  which  they  had  been  most  unjustly 
deprived ;  the  introduction  of  a  numerous  body  of  zealous 
and  devoted  ministers,  belonging  to  other  denominations, 
might  justly  have  been  considered  as  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  that  establishment.  The  declaration  issued  by 
the  king  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  was  drawn 
up  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  which,  if  acted  upon  with 
fidelity,  would  have  led  to  the  comprehension  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  dissenters  within  the  pale  of  the  na- 
tional church,  and  secured  the  affectionate  attachment 
of  the  rest.  In  that^  excellent  document,  the  monarch, 
after  expressing  his  intention  of  restoring  the  protestant 
church  of  England  to  its  former  condition,  by  the  re-ap- 
pointment of  bishops,  and  the  restitution  of  their  alienated 
possessions^  pledged  himself  to  restrain,  within  duejimits, 
the  power'  of  the  hierarchy,  to  reform  the  liturgy,  to  per- 
mit the  adoption  or  omission  of  ceremonies,  as  things 
indifferent,  and  to  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to  those 
who  could  not  conform. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  conferences  were  held 
at  the  Savoy,  between  several  of  the  newly-appointed 
bishops,  and  the  most  popular  of  the  dissenting  ministers, 
in  which  the  latter  stated  their  principal  objections  to  the 
liturgy,  and  the  terms  on  which,  as  they  conceived,  a 
comprehension  might  be  effected.  But  these  discussions 
produced  no  other  result  than  increased  mutual  irritation  ; 
a  determined  repugnance  to  concessions  on  the  one  part, 
was  met  by  an  unyielding  inflexibility  on  the  other.  A 
few  individuals,  indeed,  on  either  side,  sincerely  aimed 
at  conciliation  and  union ;  but  their  efforts  proved  fruit- 
less ;  and  it  was  left  to  the  sword  of  persecution,  to 
decide  the  controversy  in  favour  of  the  advocates  of 
episcopacy. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  required  all  ministers 
to  <^  declare  their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and 
every  thing  contained  in  the  book  of  common  prayer/' 
and  to  subscribe  (o  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience^ 
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iMli  io  ,c\v\l  and  ecclematicfil  matlers,  took  effect  en 
St.  Bartholomew'^  ivty,  l662y  «od  exhibited  to  the  .world, 
ao  instance  of  conscientious  integrity,  to  which  it'Woitld 
be  difficult  to  find  a, parallel.  On  that  memorable  day, 
moce  than  two  thousand  of  the  clergy  quitted  their  pre- 
ferments,  rather  than  violate  their  consciences ;  amofig 
wbonsy  a  prelate  of  the  English  church  has  affirmed,  were 
included  ^Vmany  who  were  highly  distingiushed  by  their 
aji>ilitie8  and  zeal/'  and  who  havetbeen  described  by  ano-* 
tber  eminent  episcopalian,  as^  constituting  a  ^^  body  of 
worthy,  learned,  pious,  and  orthodox  divines.'^ 

The  ^j^pulsion  of  so  great  a  number  of  officisil  in* 
atructors  in  one  day,  occasioned  vacaxicies  which  it  was 
impossible  to  fill  up  for  a  considerable  time.  Many 
churches  were,  therefore,  left  destitute  of  pastors,  and 
many  others  were  occupied  by  youths,  who  had  not  com- 
pleted their  academical  course,  and  were  admitted  to 
arder«  at  a  very  early  age.  These  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  their  predecessors,  both  in  character  and  attadn- 
m^nts ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  under  these  circum** 
.stances,  the  affections  of  the  people  shpuld  cleave  to 
tbeir  excluded  pastors,  and  that,  they  should  be  desirous 
of  availing  themselves,  in  private,  of  those  instruotions 
which  theycowld  AK>t  as  aforetime  publicly  enjoy.  To 
prevent  the  total  desertion  of  the. parochial  churches,  and 
^effectuaUy  tosileBce  the  ejected  ministers>ttbie  conventicle 
act  was  parsed,  w^hich  subjected  A,o  severe  penalties, 
.«U  those  who  .^ther  officiated  or  were  present  at  .bsoj 
meeting  beld  for  religious  purposes,  in  which  the  worship 
•\Has  not  conduoted  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
,Qf  ^England;  and  empow/ered  all  magistrates  :to  levy  a 
/fine  for  the  first  offence ;  to  imprison,  during  the  space 
of  aix  months,  fpr  the  second ;  to  banish  to  ll^  Americsm 
-colonies,  ifor  the  third;  :aad,  if  the  offending  parties  re- 
iumed,  to  condemn  them  *to  death,  as  guilty  of  felony. 
Yet  even  tbis  rigorous  act  was  not  sufficient  to  dissolve 
the  bonds  of  attachment  between  the  ejected  pastors 
and  tliieir  rfiock^,  ^o  still  persisted  in  assembling  for 
leligious  worship  in  forests  or  other  retired  ^places,  and 

■I   '  HI  |i  I.I  n  I  I  II  II  ■  «  III. 1^  .  ,  im 

.  '^  ^Burnet  and  Locke^ 
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npt  .qiifre^u^ptly  at  aidnigbt;  and  who  .endured  mth 
f^xei^pl^ry   pati^iei?,  «tbe  anfferiogs  to  which  their  9k<> 
g9l  GwduQt.had  attbjected  ahem.      It  was  foood  no- 
<r^^ar3^  to  .QnactijHst  severer  laws ;  ^nd,  for  this  purpoee, 
the    Ojiford   live-aEiile   act,    the    test    and    corporation 
acts,  together    with    manj  other    persecuting  statutes, 
,wer^.lievi9ed»  in  order  more  aompletely  to  separate  the 
-csi^Qjuded  mini3ter8  from  their  former  pastoral   charge, 
,;^od  iiPobibit  them  from  ^^  speaking  at  ail,  or  teaching  in 
the  name  of  Jesus.^'     There  were  indeed  two  short  in- 
tervals <iMring    the  reign   of  Charles  II.  in  which  the 
rigour  of 'these  intolerant  edicts  was  abated^  and  when 
^ihs  p^r«eQuled  nonconfdrniists  were  left  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  their,  consaie^ces.    These  were  the  calamitous 
years  in  which  the  metropolis  was  first  desolated  by  a 
tremepdons  .pliigue,  an4  then  laid  in  ruins  by  a  dreadful 
Conflagration,  which  consumed   the  greater  part  of  its 
:  sacced  edUi^eay  and  .scattered  many  .of  the  resident  clergy. 
During , the  former  of  these  awful  visitations,  some  of  the 
*  ejected  minislers  ^ventured   to    preach  in   the  deserted 
pnipils  of  the  metropolis^  to  audiences  deeply  affected 
with  their  perilous  condition ;  and^after  the  latter  of  these 
calamJitie^  had  deprived  the  inhabitants  .of  London  of 
their  ou^tonmry  .  places  of  worship^  temporary  churches 
were  erocted,  which  were  called  tabernacles,  in  which 
the  nozKinnformist  ministers  preached  publicly  to  all  who 
vould  assembie.     For  these  irregularities,  to  which  they. 
w^re  moved  by  compassion  for  an  afflicted  people,  many 
■of  vohom   bad  been  left  ;as  sheep  without  a  shepherd, 
some  of  the  offenders  >weie  sentenced  to  a  tedious  im-^ 
prisooment  of  many  years'  continuance,  and  deprived  o£ 
their  remaining  possessions. 

Xtis.UQta  little  remaikable,  that  so  long  as  Charlies  II. 
wae^uoder/thecontroul  of  an  intolerant  and  ^ighochurch 
parliament,  he  pleaded  earnestly  foi^  tlie  suspension  of 
-the  penal  laws  against  sectaries,  and  issued  repeated  de- 
clarations of  indulgence  to  tender  consciences.  But 
•  when  iiniheilatter  .part  of  his  reign  he  became  absolute, 
and  governed  without  parliaments,  the  state  of  tbing9 
jwas  completely  changed ;  and  ^hile  the  senators  pleaded 
'lor  :toieration  and  .religious  liberty,  the  king  and  his  court 
-were  deci4edly  hostile  .fx>  ith^e  measure.     In  Jike  manner 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  short  reign  of  James  II.  that 
prince  persecuted,  with  the  utmost  rigour^  his  protestant 
dissenting  subjects,  whiie  parliament  vainly  endefeivoured 
to  shelter  them  from  the  storm;  but  afterwards,  the  king 
himself  became  a  strenuous  advocate  for  toleration,  and 
the  parliament  were  as  determined  to  maintain  uniformity 
of  faith  and  worship.  These  apparent  inconsistencies 
may,  however,  be  reconciled  by  adverting  to  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  both  the  above-mentioned  sovereigns 
were  secretly  aiming  at  the  re-establishment  of  popery ; 
and  that  so  long  as  they  imagined  the  dissenters  might  be 
rendered  subservient  to  that  design^  they  were  to  be 
tolerated,  and  even  caressed ;  but  when  it  appeared  that 
they  were  no  less  hostile  to  the  papists  than  the  members 
of  the  national  establishment,  they  were  given  up  to  the 
vengeance  of  their  enemies.  On  the  other  hand>  when 
the  danger  of  the  overthrow  of  the  protestant  church 
^  seemed  distant,  the  uonconforming  sects  were  oppressed  ; 
but  when  it  seemed  imminent,  their  alliance  and  co-opera- 
tioa  was  sought  by  the  parliament  and  clergy. 

Great  as  were  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  several 
classes  of  nonconformists  in  England,  during  the  reigti 
of  the  Stuarts,  they  were  trifling  compared  with  those 
to  which  tlieir  Scotish  brethren  were  exposed.  The 
spirit  of  intolerance  assumed  in  Scotland,  at  the  period 
under  review,  a  character  of  ferocity  and  cruelty  which 
has  seldom  been  exceeded,  even  in  the  aiinals  of  popery 
itself.  In  proportion  as  the  opposition  made  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  episcopacy  in  that  kingdonii  was  deter- 
mined, the  efforts  of  the  court  of  Charles  11.  to  impose 
upon  the  Scotish  nation  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  dis* 
cipline,  were  strenuous  and  unremitting.  In  consequence 
of  this  determination  on  either  side,  the  ruling  authorities 
bad  recourse  to  the  most  violent  and  sanguinary  measures  ; 
many  thousands  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  their  op^ 
pressors,  and  sealed  with  blood  their  invincible  attach- 
raent  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 

But  before  this  rapid  sketch  is  concluded,  a  more 
grateful  topic  than  that  of  the  divisions  and  persecutions 
of  the  christian  church,  invites  our  attention  for  a  moment. 
Amidst  the  profligacy  and  infidelity  that  characterized  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  that  there 
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flourished  at  that  period  an  unusual  number  of  able^  zea- 
lous, and  devoted  champions  of  the  christian  faith,  both 
within  and  without  the  pale  of  the  national  establishment; 
and  that  even  the  persecutions  and  sufferings  of  the 
ejected  clergy  were  rendered  eminently  conducive  to  the 
defence  and  propagation  of  the  gospel.  The  suspension 
of  their  public  labours,  and  the  tedious  imprisonments 
they  endured,  afforded  them  a  season  of  leisure,  which 
they  had  not  otherwise  possessed,  to  prepare  with  greater 
pains  and  diligence  those  valuable  theological  publica- 
tions, with  which  our  libraries  are  now  enriched.  The 
''  bard  measure"  desdt  forth  to  the  excellent  bishops  Hail 
and  Taylor  by  presbyterian  persecutors,  however  unjust 
in  itself,  gave  occasion  to  some  of  the  most  exquisite  and 
elaborate  productions  of  their  pen.  The  act  of  unifor- 
mity, and  all  the  train  of  consequences  which  followed 
the  enactment  of  that  persecuting  statute,  led  to  the  com- 
position and  publication  of  the  voluminous  works  of 
Owen,  Baxter,  Bunyan,  Howe,  and  many  others,  which 
can  scarcely  be  too  highly  appreciated.  The  tender  and 
pious  Leighton,  who  only  consented  to  be  invested  with 
episcopal  honours,  that  he  might  assist  in  healing  the 
unhappy  divisions  of  the  times,  and  gladly  resigned  them, 
when  he  found  that  all  his  efforts  were  unavailing — the 
amiable  and  pacific  prelates,  Stillingfleet,  Burnet,  and 
Tillotson,  who  concurred  in  the  benevolent  attempt  to 
promote  peace  and  union  among  christians,  though  they 
long  continued  to  labour  in  this  enterprise  without  success 
•^-^die  exemplary  bishops,  Hopkins,  Keynolds,  and  Beve- 
ridge,  whose  devotional  effusions  have  so  often  yielded 
instruction  and  edification  in  the  season  of  retirement-~^all 
these,  together  with  a  numerous  phalanx  of  scarcely  infe- 
rior names,  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  this  degenerate  age.  They  formed  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  whose  testimony  silenced  and  confounded  gain- 
sayers :  an  intrepid,  heroic,  and  invincible  band,  before 
whom  the  profane  and  infidel  wits,  both  of  high  and  low 
degree,  were  compelled  to  retire  in  confusion  and  utter 
dismay. 

On  the  subject  of  this  essay,  consult  Burnet,  Fuller,  Calamy, 
Neale,  &c.  &c. 
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REFLECTIONS. 

Mysterious  are  tbe  methods  by  which  ihe  Supreme 
ttlead  pf  the  Church  executes  his  purposes  of  mercy,  and 
tadminifttess  the  affabs  of  his  spiritual  empire.  Who  would 
liave^Quigiiied  that  the  most. efFectual  means  of  defending 
ifae  obristian  faith;  when  assailed  by  numerous  and  power- 
ful adversaries,  would  have  been  tosealin  long<fContinued 
Bilence  the  lips  of  its  most  eloqueot  advocates;  or  that 
the  gcepel  would  he  most  success6iliy  propagated  by 
immuring  inprisons,  and  banishing  to  remote  regions,  those 
iWho  were  zealously  engaged  in  dispensing  it  to  mankind  ? 
Yet;  thus  it  proved  at  the  period  to  which  the  preceding 
iiiarrative  refers ;  a  period,  to  which  the  ablest  defences 
both  of  the  outworks  and  citadel  of  our  Holy  Religioft  may 
^be  distinctly  traced,  and  when  Infidelity  received  some  qf 
»her  deadliest  wounds.  The  knowledge  of  Christianity 
anay  dndeed  since  have  spread  over  a  wider  surface,  but 
never  has  it  taken  a  deeper  root :  the  chrbtian  church  has 
since  enlarged  her  borders,  but  then  i^he  was  as  ^^  a  city 
.wliich  is  compact  together,*  and  fortified  on  every  .side 
by  ^'  walls  and  bulwarks  of  salvation." 

Some  of  tbe  first  attempts  made  by  protestants  to 
propagate  the  gospel  in  foreign  climes,  originated  at  the 
{period  to  which  th^e  precediiag  narrative  refers,  and  arose 
out  of  the  afflictive  events  which  it  records.  Driven  by 
persecution  'from  their  h<^ies,  here  and  there  a  isolitary 
individual  penetrated  into  the  regions  of  idolatry^  and,  like 
•the  truly  apostolical  Eiiqt,  devoted  their  lives  to  the  in- 
-struction  of  the  heathen.  But  as  yet  no  combination  had 
-taken  place  among  •christians  for  the  achievement  of  this 
great  design ;  no  missionary  associations  were  formed ; 
the  principle,  obvious  and  almost  self-evident  as  it  is, 
seems  scarcely  to  have  been  recognised,  that  it  as  incum- 
bent on  those  to  whom  the  blessings  of  vsalvation  have 
been  freely  communicated,  freely  to  impart  them  to 
'Others.  Long  were  christians  content  to  slumber  in 
criminal  inactivity,  while  inillions  of  tKe  human  race  were 
perishing  around  them.     But,  thanks  be  to  God!  this 
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reproach  is  at  length  wiped  off^  io  some  degree^  from  our 
Brkith  churches.  Aroused  to  a  sense  of  this  JoD^neg** 
lected  duty^  it  may  be  confidenlty  anticipated,  that  eacb 
8uccee<tti^;  year  will  witness*  new  and*  more  streooous 
efforts,  crovmed,  throtlgh  the  blesnng  of  the  Most  Higb> 
with  wore  abundant  success. 

Scaitely  is  it  possible  to  loot  baiok  to  a  period  lik^ 
that  which  has  just  been*  reviewed,  without  being  excileil 
to  fervent  gratitude  for  the  rest  which  the  churches  of 
Christ  now  enjoy,  and  the  degree  of  union  which  subttsts 
among  theih.  The  energies  of  the  christian  world  are  not 
now  exfaciustedy  as  they  formerly  were,  in  efi^rti^  to  esta- 
Uish  mel'  sects,  bent  on  injuring  and  destroying  eaoh^ 
other  ;  they  are  rather  directed  to  the  advancement  of  the 
common  causey  and  the  prostration  of  the  common  foe* 
^^  -Peace  and  union^'  is  the  motto  inscribed  upon  the 
sacred  banner,  which  waves  upon  the  pinnacle  of  ouf 
citadel,  far  above  the  reach  of  those  powers  of  darknesf 
and  spftrituai  wickednesses,  who|would  pluck  it  thence  and 
trample  it  in  the  dust.  May  He  who  is  ''  the  Author  of 
peace  and  giver  of  concord/'  defend  this  hallowed  standard 
to  distant  generations,  and  increase  and  perpetuate  anio^< 
christians  that  spirit  of  union  in  which  their  strength  so 
much  consists,  and  on  which  their  prosperity  sO  greatlv 
depends ! 


ESSAY  XXI. 


On  the  principal  Literary  Chatqf:teri,v»ho flourished  from 
the  Death  o/*  Charles  L  to  the  Rewlutiom 

It  has  been  fre(}uently  asserted,  and  not  unfrequently^ 
believed,  that  English  literature  was  at  its  lowest  ebb 
during  the  commonwealth,  insomuch  that  the  whole  n^tioh 
had  sunk  into  a  kind  of  second  bai*barism ;  but  that,  from 
this  state  of  degradation,  it  as  suddenly  emerged  at  the 
restoration,  to  a  degree  of  taste  ami  refinement  hitfaertp 
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unprecedented.  The  biographical  notices,  which  will  be 
introduced  into  the  present  essay,  will  enable  every  im- 
partial reader  to  determine  for  himself,  how  far  this  opinion 
is  justified  l>y  facts.  It  is  only  necessary  to  premise 
concerning  them,  that  though  the  distinguished  individuals 
to  whom  they  relate,  flourished,  for  the  most  part,  after 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  it  was  during  the  com- 
monwealth that  their  stores  of  erudition  were  accumulated, 
and  the  powers  of  their  mind  gradually  developed  and 
matured. 

It  was  stated  in  a  former  essay,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Gromwell  and  his  coadjtuors,  religious  topics  occupied 
no  ordinary  share  of  public  attention;   that  they  were 
discussed,  not  only  by  professed  theologians  and  divines, 
but  by  men  of  every  rank  in  society,  and  in  every  official 
station;    that  they    were   not  only  inculcated   from   the 
pulpit  and  the  press,  but  formed  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  parliamentary  debates  and  cabinet  measures  of  that 
day.    To  this  remark  it  may  now  be  added,  that  they  gave 
also  a  tone  and  character  to  the  literature  of  the  age ; 
insomuch,  that  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  publications 
which  then  issued  from  the  press,  related  to  theological 
or  polemical  subjects,  and  the  most  eminent  scholars  who 
flourished  at  that  time,  (and  unquestionably  there  were 
such,)  devoted  their  talents  to  the  elucidation  and  defence 
of  religious  truth.    Some  of  these  were  cursorily  mentioned 
in  the  last  essay ;  and  were  it  not  that  their  works  are  too 
voluminous   to  be  distinctly  noticed  in  this   place,  and 
too  well  known  to  need  such  a  reference,  they  might  with 
propriety  be  classed  with  the  most  valuable  literary  pro- 
ductions of  the  age. 

But  passing  over  the  theological  '^  giants  of  those 
days,'^  (as  they  were  happily  termed^  on  one  occasion,  by 
the  late  revered  sovereign  of  these  realms,)  it  will  be 
attempted  in  this  essay,  to  enumerate  and  classify  the 
principal  characters,  who  occupied  the  different  depart- 
ments of  literature  in  the  interval  between  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.  and  the  abdication  of  James  II.  adverting 
briefly  as  we  pa^s  along  to  some  of  their  most  celebrated 
productions. 

Among  the  Statesmen  of  that  age^  there  were  not  a 
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few  who  were  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  whose 
splendid  talents  bad  received  the  highest  degree  of  culti- 
vation. The  principal  of  these  were,  lord  Clarendon,  sir 
Matthew  Hale^  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  marquis  of 
Halifax,  sir  William  Temple,  and  bishop  Burnet. 

The  ipost  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  public 
administration  of  lord  Clarepdon  have  been  necessarily  in- 
terwoven with  the  preceding  narrative ;  to  avoids  therefore, 
the  repetition  of  these  facts,  he  will  be  contemplated 
rather  as  a  man  of  letters,  than  in  his  official  character. 
Edward  Htde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clareudoi),  and  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England,  was  born  at  Dinton  in 
Wiltshire  in  1608,  and  distinguished  himself  in  early  life 
by  his  splendid  literary  attainments.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and,  after  having  graduated  there,  became  a 
student  in  the  Middle  Temple,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
business  of  his  profession.  But  at  length  the  course  of 
events  brought  hipi  into  public  life  at  a  season  of  peculiar 
difficulty.  Some  of  the  earliest  and  happiest  prddoctions 
of  his  pen,  were  the  state  papers  drawn  up  by  him,  in 
conjunction  with  lord  Falkland,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign.  In  these  documents, 
which  form  some  of  the  most  valuable  materials  for  the 
history  of  that  eventful  aera,  Clarendon  manifested  a  pro* 
found  acquaintance  with  mankind  and  great  skill  in 
political  science.  But  he  is  chiefly  known  to  posterity  by 
his  ^^  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  published  after  his  death, 
in  three  folio  volumes,  the  principal  value  of  which  con- 
8)9ts  in  the  accurate  knowledge  the  noble  author  possessed 
of  all  the  characters  he  delineates,  and  of  all  the  memorable 
facts  he  records.  Impartiality  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected firom  such  a  quarter,  and  in  a  work,  written  at  the 
moment  in  which  party  prejudices  were  at  their  utmost 
height.  But  if  a  due  abatement  be  made  for  these  cir- 
cumstances, this  elaborate  and  justly-admired  history  may 
be  said  to  be  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  fidelity  of 
narrative,  as  well  as  of  elegance  of  composition.  His 
characters  are  sketched  with  great  spirit,  and  exhibit 
striking,  though,  in  some  instances,  distorted  portraits  of 
their  originals.  Besides  this  his  principal  work,  on  which 
he  bestowed  much  time  aind  labour,  and  which  served  to 
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beguile  tDfuiy  of  the  tedibus  bours  of  esite,  be  wrote  a^ 
reply  to  Hobbes^  "  Leviatbaii^/'  and  a  History  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion:  He  died  at  . Rouen  ia^lSi74,  in  tfa^ 
63d  year  of  hia  age. 

Sir  Matthew  Ha le^  though  attached  to  vdiSetet^t 
^ttjf  wa8   little  inferior  in   f>olitical*  science,  and  far 
superior  in  judicial  knowledge  to  die  abave*'tnenUoned 
illustriouii  statesman*     He  was  bom  in  1609^  received  bis 
eduofttion  at  Oxford^  and  subsequently  became  a  member 
ofLtDGoIn's  Inn.     He  was  first  patronized  by  Noy,wh6 
was  at  that  time  attorney>*general,  and   by  the  leaftied 
Seldefl»  both  of  whotn  were  envinrnt  jurists,  but  still' mom 
celebrated  as  leaders  of  the  palraetie  party  in  pariiatneiiti 
But  Hale  was  far  from  being,  an  active  political  partisan j 
nor  did  he  approve  those  violent  proceedings-  w'hiclr  tef- 
midated  in  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy,  though  hd 
continued  through  life  to  be  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the 
principles-  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;     In  l65%  Hale' 
was  appointed  by  parliament' one  of  the  comniissionerB  for- 
revbiug  and  reforming  -  the  laNve  of  England;  a  task  for 
which  he  was  Mell  qualified  by  his  legal  erudition,  and 
which  he  attempted  to  discharge^ with  the  utmost  fidelity* 
His  talents  and  integrity  were  duly  appreciated  by  Crom- 
well)  who  persuaded  hi  ni,  though  wittigi^at  diiBculty,  to 
occupy  a  seat  on  the  judicial,  beuch^  but  could  never  su<v 
ceed  in  transforming^  him-  into  a*  servile-  instrumfent  of 
despotism;     After  tlie  restoratton^  sir  Matthew  Hale  was 
retained  in  his  judicial  office^  afnd  in  1671  elevate  to  the- 
important   and   honourable    post  of  lord    chief  Justiee^ 
Many  remarkable  facts  are  recorded,  in  the  annals^  of  tli'a* 
age,  of  the  incorruptible  fiddlity  with  which  this  upright; 
judge  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  stationi     Notwithstanding 
the  ceaseless  activity  of  bis  public  life,  he  found  leisure 
to  write  numerous  treatises  on ;  philosophical)  political^ 
legial,  historical,  moral,  and  devotional  subjects'.     Of  the 
latter  especially  some  beautiful  and  impressive  specimens 
remain.     He  died  in  1675-6; 

Anthony  Ashlsy  CoopeR;  earl  of  Shaftefcbwy, 
may  with  truth  be  affirmed  to  baive  been  ont^  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  that>  either  ancient  or  modern  tim^sf 
have  produced;    though    his    pre-eminent   genius   and 
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splendid  talents  proved  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing,  both 
to  himself  and  his  country.  His  public  character,  and 
tbe  unhappy  termination  of  his  political  career  have  been 
already  noticed. — He  was  born  at  Winborne  St.  Giles,  in 
Dorsetshire,  in  1621,  and  (entered  Oxford  at  fifteen  years  of 
age,  where  he  acquired  great  distinction.  In  1640,  he 
was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Tewksbury  in 
Gloucestershire.  ^  When  the  civil  wars  commenced,  he  first 
attached  himself  to  the  royal  party,  but  his  services  not 
l>eing  appreciated  by  the  king's  generals  so  highly  as  they 
appeared  to  him  to  deserve,  he  withdrew  in  disgust  from 
the  royal  standard,  and  joined  the  parliamentary  army  in 
1643.  He  subsequently  sat  as  a  member  of  the  long  par* 
Kament,  which  was  so  unceremoniously  dismissed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell.  At  the  restoration,  he  once  more 
became  a  zealous  royalist,  and  was  rewarded  for  the 
services  rendered  on  that  occasion,  by  being  created  earl 
of  Shaftesbury  in  1672.;  and  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chancellorship,  and  became  a  leading 
member  of  the  cabal  ministry.  His  literary  remains  were 
chiefly  historical,  few  of  which  have  been  preserved.  One 
of  his  roost  valuable  MSS.  was  destroyed  by  the  cele-. 
brated  Locke,  to  whose  care  the  earl  of  Shaftesbuiy  had 
entrusted  all  his  papers  before  he  quitted  England,  and 
who  committed  them  to  the  flames,  to  avoid  being  impli- 
cated in  the  traitorous  conspiracy  of  which  Shaftesbury' 
was  accused.  The  document  which  was  thus  unfortu-. 
nately  destroyed,  is  said  to  have  contained  a  ^^  History  of 
his  own  Times,"  commencing  with  the  reformation,  and 
continued  to  the  close  of  the  civil  wars.  The  well-known 
essay  on  Toleration,  written  by  Locke,  is  also  said  to  have 
been  chiefly  <;ompiled  from  MS.  papers  of  lord  Shaftes- 
bury on  that  subject,  which  had  been  deposited  in  hishands. 
This  distinguished  nobleman — distinguished  unhappily  by 
his  vices  and  ungovernable  passions,  no  less  th^  by  his 
splendid  eloquence  and  consummate  talents — died  in 
1683,  at  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  rather  of  chagrin  and 
mortification  than  from  actual  disease. 

Sir  George  Saville,  afterwards  marquis  of  Hali- 
fax, belongs  rather  to  a  later  period  in  the  annals  of  our 
country  than  that  which  the  present  essay  is  intended  to 
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embrace :  yet^   as  forming^  one   of  that  conste)llitioQ  of 
literary  statesmen,  by  which  the  court  of  Charlefi^  II.  ^na 
at  once  disgraced  and  adorned,  he  may  without  impropriety 
be  mentioned  in  this  place.     He  was  bom  in  1630^  tra- 
Telled  on  the  continent  during  the  civil  war,  and  eohtinued, 
for  the  most  part,  to  reside  abroad  till  the  restoratioo  of 
the  monarchy,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  is  said 
to  have   greatly   contributed.      After  the   accession  of 
Charles  II.  he  became  a  distinguished   member  of  the 
senate,  but,  having  attached-  himself  to  that  which  wa9 
afterwards  designated  the  whig  party,  he  v^a  viewed  with 
jealousy  by  the  official  authorities.     Yet,  though  he  had 
frequently  opposed  tlie  favourite  measures  of  tli%  cottrt, 
and  had  exerted  himself  with  great  zetd  to  obhrin  the  ex- 
'clusion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  sdccessiol^,  he  was 
promoted  to  high  rank  anfd  official  dignity,  both  by  Cfaaries 
and  James.     In  168£,  he  was  created  marquib  of  Halifiix 
and  appointed  lord  privy  seal;  an  offic^  which  he  sui- 
tained  for  a  short  time  with  reputation  to  hiniself^  and 
benefit  to  his  country.     He  continited  during  the  isbort 
and  perftirbed  reign  of  Jaines  II.  to  hold  fit  distinguished 
pbtce  in  the  councils  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  and  ^as 
amongst  the  la^t  t6  abandon  his  royal  in  aster  in  the  day  of 
his  adversity.     His  literary  productions  were  chiefly  histo- 
rical, consisting  of  *^  Characters  of  Charles  IL  Bishop 
Burnet,  and  other  iWufstrious contemporaries ;" — **  Histonr 
cal  Observations  on  the  I'eigusof  Eilvrardl.  11.  and  HLand" 
Richard  IL  with  reflections  dn  their  fcathful  counsellors 
and  false  favourites.''    To  these  may  be  added  a  volume 
of"  Miscellanies,"  containing  ^'  Maxinois  of  State,"  and  a 
short  but  interefetii^  ti^ct,  entitled  *^  Advice  to  a  Daughter," 
in  which  more  practical  fcfiowledge  is  compres^d  within 
a  few  pages,  tlAn  is  usuafUy    t6   he  found  in  an  equali 
number  of  vol  limes. 

Sir  William  Tjtmple  may  fosdy  be  cdnsidered  w 
holding  a  pre-eminent  rank  amon^  the  hterary  slate^cbcfiof 
his  age.  He  was  born  in  London,  A.  D.  f628.  ^  Hte 
received  the  gieater  part  of  his  education  at  Canibiridge, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  Dr.  Cudworth.  Hating 
travelled  on  the  continent  during  the  civil  war,  according 
to  the  established  custom  of  those  djfys,  b*  Kred  retired 
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after  bis  retdrn,  tt  his  father's  s€at  in  Ireland^  diligendy  em- 
ployed in  the  study  of  philosophy  and  history,  which  were 
through  life  his  favourite  pursmits.  He  entered  upon  public 
life  at  the  restoration,  and  was  chiefly  celebrated  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  for  his  diplomatic  talents.  His  literary 
remains  are  partly  political  and  partly  historica]|  con* 
^sistk^  of  "  Memoirs  from  1672  ttj  1692;  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  England ;  Sketch  of  General  History ; 
View  of  the  Netherlands;  imd  Letters  written  during  his. 
forei^  embassies,  on  political  subjects."  To  these  may 
beadded^a  volume€>f '^ Miscellaneous  Essays/'  on  subjects 
cooDeeted  with  mordility,  philosophy  and  criticism.  All 
bts  writings  evince  great  depth  of  thought  and  a  truly  philo- 
sophical miftd,  and  are  well  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
»tate6tiF6n  of  every  age  and  country. 

Gii^BiiitT  BuENETj  bishop  of  Salisbury,  though  the 
last  in  cxnier  of  time,  Vi,'^s  by  no  means  the  least  eminent  of 
the  bterary  statesmen  of  the  period  under  review.  He 
was  born  at  Edirabur^)  in  y64S,  commenced  his  studies  at 
Aberdeen,  and  prosecuted  them  both  at  Oxford  atjd  Cam* 
bridge.  During  a  tour  ow  the  continent  in  1674,  he 
formed  an  i|«timate  acquaintance  with  many  distinguished 
persons  of  different  religious  communions,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  cherish  through  life,  and  to  which  is  probably  to 
be  ascribed  the  liberality  of  setitnnent  which  uniformly 
piarked  his  puMic  conduct,  and  is  diffused  through  all  his 
writings.  Though  much  occupied  with  the  conscientious 
dtscbarge  of  his  official  duties,  Burnet  found  leisure  to 
compose  many  valuable  works.  His  earlier  compositions 
chiefly  related  to  ecclesiastical  history ;  for  in  1 669  9  he  pub? 
lished  a  defence  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  his  more 
valuable  work,  *'  Tlie  History  of  the  Reformation,"  ap- 
peared in  1679-  In  ^neral  history,  l>e  wrote  *^  Memoirs  of 
the  duke  of  Hamilton/'  which  was  among  his  juvenile  per? 
formances ;  and  the  ^^  History  of- His  own  Times/'  which 
was  the  matursd  fruit  of  ageand  experience,  published  by 
his  son  after  his  death.  Though  not  free  &om  partialities  and 
prejudices,  this  posthumous  history  contains  unquestionably 
the  most  faithful  and  impartial  record  of  the  most  eventful 
seraio  English  history.  Towards  the  close  of  life,  the  st^idiek 
pf  this  excellent  prelate  wer^  chiefly  d^vptedtp  theological 
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subjects,  at  which  period  he  composed  his  **  Exposition 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles/'  and  his  '*  PastoraJ  Care," 
both  of  which  are  deservedly  held  in   high  repute.     He 
long  survived  the  revolution,  and  died  full  of  age  and 
honours,  A.  D.  1715,  in  the  72dyear  of  hisuge. 

To  the  abovermentioned  literary  statesmen,  might 
have  been  added  the  earls  of  Buckingham  and  Rochester, 
with  several  others  of  a  similar  description ;  Jbut  that 
the  impurity,  the  profaneness,  and  the  latent  infidelity, 
which  contaminate  their  licentious  compositions,  render 
them  wholly  unfit  for  the  perusal  of  youth,  and  may 
justly  consign  them  to  merited  and  perpetual  oblivion. 
From  such  instances  of  degraded  rank,  and  grossly  per* 

.  verted  talent,  it  is  grateful  to  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
contemplation  of  two  christian  heroines,  of  elevated  birth, 
of    rare    intellectual .  endowments,  and   of  pre-eminent 

'  piety ;  who  were  no  less  remarkable  for  the  passive  cou-r 
rage  they  manifested  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
than  for  the  ardour,  ihe  tenderness,  and  the  purity  of 
their  conjugal  affection.  These  truly  <*  honourable  wo- 
men" wxre,  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  and  lady  Rachel 
Russel).  The  founer  of  these  was  the  daughter  of  sir 
Allan  Apsley,  governor  of  the  Tower  during  the  reigns 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  and  wife  of  colonel  Hutchinr 
son,  to  whom  was  confided,  during  the  civil  war,  the 
military  government  of  Nottingham^castle.  This  excel- 
lent lady  drew  up,  for  the  instruction  of  her  son,  before 
he  entered  upon  public  life,  a  memoir  of  her  late  hus* 
band,  who  had  recently  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  revengeful 
spirit  of  the  times  ;  a  work,  which  is  characterized  ah'ke 
by  piety,  tenderness,  moderation  of  sentiment,  and  (if 
due  allowance  be  made  for  the  time  in  which  it  was 
written)  exquisite  beauty  of  composition.  This  valuable 
MS.  which  contains  one  of  the  most  faithful  records  of 
those  eventful  times,  after  having  lain  hidden  amidst  the 
archives  of  the  family,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  has  been  recently  presented  to  the  world  by  one 
of  Ifer  descendants,  who  has  thus  contributed,  in  no  or- 
dinary degree,  to  the  augmentation  of  our  literary  stores. 
The  latter  of  the  above-mentioned  christian  females,  lady 
Rachel, Russell,  was   daughter  of   Wriothesly,    earl  of 
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Soutfaamptoti^  who  held  the  important  ofEce  of  lord  high 
treasurer^  during  Clarendon^s  administration^  with  great 
fide1ity\  and  reputation.  That  eminent  statesman  had 
watched  over  his  daughter's  education  with  the  utmost' 
solicitude,  and  his  efforts  were  not  fruitless  ;  for  those  of 
her  writings  which  have  been  preserved,  evince  a  highly 
cultivated  mind — liberal  and  enlarged  views  on  all  sub- 
jects, both  political  and  religious — and  a  taste  formed  on 
the  purest  and  best  models.  She  is  still  more  known  and 
revered  as  the  devoted  wife  of  the  amiable,  the  patriotic, 
and  the  pious  lord  Russell ;  who,  like  another  Samson, 
did  more  towards  emancipating  his  enslaved  country,  and 
pulling  down  the  fabric  of  despotism,  at  his  death,  than 
by  all  the  steady  and  persevering  efforts  of  his  public  life. 
The  aoshaken  intrepidity  of  lady  Russell's  mind,  during 
the  fearful  crisis  of  her  husband's  trial,  and  her  pious 
resignation,  both  before  and  after  his  death,  are  indeed 
above  all  praise,  and  must  render  her  memory  sacred  to 
the  latest  period  of  time. 

Among  those  who  excelled  in  mathematical  science, 
and  in  natural  or  intellectual  philosophy,  both  during  the 
commonwealth  and  after  the  restoration, — Cudworth, 
Boyle,  and  Wren  may  justly  claim  most  honourable  notice. 
The  former  of  these  philosophers  was  bom  A.  D.  l6l7, 
and  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge.  In  1640, 
be  took  orders,  and  shortly  afterwards  published  a  volume 
of  sermons,  which  gave  an  early  indication  of  his  future 
eminence,  both  as  a  scholar  and  divine.  In  1644,  he 
became  master -of  Clare-hall,  and  regius  professor  of  He- 
brew in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  1657,  he  was 
nominated,  by  the  protector,  member  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  a  new  version  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures ;  an  undertaking  for  which  Dr.  Cudworth  was  emi- 
nently qualified  by  his  extensive  erudition,  but  which  was 
suddenly  broken  off  by  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and, 
the  anarchy  which  succeeded  that  event.  In  l678,  he 
published  his  great  work,  *^  the  Intellectual  System  of 
the  Universe,"  which  displays  prodigious  stores  of  learn- 
ing, and  was  intended  to  counteract  the  atheism  of 
Hobbes's  wriungs,  and  the  fashionable  infidelity  of  the 
court  of  Charles  11.      With  the  same  design,  he  pub- 
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lishcd,  at  a  latej  period  of  his  Ufe,  *'  A  VwdiaiUon  of 
the  Divine  Goodo^s^"  with  several  otjier  tjrafiU  on 
^metaphysical  subjects.  Many  pf  the  MSS.  of  tbifi  learned 
divine  'are  still  unpublished,  in  which  are  conlaine4  essays 
on  "  the  Nature  of.  Moral  Good  and  Evil ;  op  Libjerf^ 
and  Necessity  ;  on  the  Imn^ortality  of  the  Soul/'  &e. 

Robert    Boyjls — a    qiai^   distinguishied    ^]A»  hjr 
birth,  geniusi  erudition,   and  that  which  infi^iiteiy  otit« 
weighs  them  all)  unfeigi^d  and  facvent  piety,— >H'€ia  \ki^ 
seventh  son  pf  the  earl  of  Cork ;  bora  at   Lismere,  is 
Irelaiidy  in  1627  ;  and  .educated  first  at  ¥4mk  and  tbea 
at  Oxford,  in  the  latter  of  which  places  he  auhs^ueatly 
fixed  his  residence.     Here.be  collected  arquad   him  a 
select  hand  of  those^  who,  like  himself,  were  ^ev<^tQd  to 
philosophical  and  mathematical  research ;  among  wbaoi 
are  found  the  names  of  WalliS)  Wilkins^  Ward»  WiUi^^ 
and  Wren*    This  association  was  first  d^Hgoatod)  ^'\Tk^ 
Invisible  College^*  and  held  its  meetings  at  Oxford  ^  hot 
after  the  restoration,  it  was  transferred  to  liQiidoH>  and 
incorporated    under  the  well* known  appellation  of  the 
*'  jRoya/  Societ^i/*^'    The  principal  attention  of  Boyle  was 
directed)  through  life>  to   natural  philosophy ;  ia  wbiffb 
science  he  made  many  important  discQveri^,  particularlj^ 
that  of  the  air  pump ;  and  on  which  he  wrote  «}aiiy  yalMable 
esaays.     To  enumerate  the  treatises  comj^Qse^  by  thi« 
great  and  good  man^  at  difierent  pepods  of  \m  W^y  on 
philosophical,  critical,  moral,  and  religious  topics,  would 
extend  this  essay  far  beyond  its  proper  limits.    But  it  ia 
due  to  his  memory  to  add,  that  bis  piety  was  most  actw 
and  benevolent ;  for  it  prompted  him  tio  patroeii^^  «*«' 
sions  to  the  beathen-^to  procure  versions  of  the  ^^^ 
Testament  into  the  Malayaljm  and  Turkish  lanf M^^^T^ 
and  to  found  a  lecture  for  the  defence  of  Cbrw**^'^^y 
against  infidels,  which  has  called  forth  the learuii«gftwd 
talents  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  chur<;fa  of  B»^ 
land,  through  a  long  series  of  years.     He  die4  A.  P»  l691f 
in  the  65th  year  of  bis  age. 

In  connexion  with  the  biographical  notice  of  thi»  dw» 
tinguished  philosopher,  may  be  introduced  the  naroe  of 
bis  friend  and  literary  associate,  sir  Chrjstop*IB^ 
Wrbn,  who  contributed  to  shed  a  lustre  oo  the  age  »nd 
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country  in  which  he  Uved^  no  less  by  his  philosophical 
researches^  than  by  his  revival  of  the  fine  arts.  He  was 
born  at  East  Knoyle  in  Wiltshire^  in  1639,, — received  the 
«ariy  part  of  his  education  at  Westminster  school,  under 
tbe  celebrated  Dr.  Busby-r— entered  Oxford  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  attained,  during  his  residence  in  that 
university,  a  high  reputation  for  mathematical  science. 
In  1657,  he  was  elected  professor  of  astronomy  in 
Gresham  college,  and  in  I66I,  was  appointed  to  the 
Savilian  professorship  of  astronomy  at  Oxford.  Having 
directed  bis  studies  to  architectural  science,  he  was  asso-  . 
ciat^d  with  sir  John  Denham  in  the  office  of  surveyor  of 
bis  naajesty's  works,  at  a  time  in  which  the  finest  oppor* 
taoity  wais  afforded  for  the  development  of  his  splendid 
talents.  A  great  part  of  the  metropolis  bad  been  laid  in 
fttioa  by  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  1666,  and  to  him 
was  cliiefly  confided  the  task  of  raising  it  from  its  ashes. 
Having  traversed  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  the  piir- 
{K>se  of  inspecting  the  most  superb  mouumeuls  of  anti* 
quity,  he  returned  to  superintend  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city  of  London.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  in  that  capital, 
fiod  the  magnificent  theatre  at  Oxford,  are  exquisite 
standing  memorials  of  his  architectural  taste  and  skill. 
He  died  in  17^3,  ^-t  the  advanced  age  of  91  • 

AUboogh  tbe  Poets,  who  flourished  at  the  coaimenee- 
ment  of  the  period  under  review,  were  not  numerous, 
th^e  was  one  of  their  number  who  eclipsed  all  the  glory 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  by  the  splendoi^r  and  ele- 
vatioo  of  his  genkis.  John  Milton,  who  may,  with- 
out cABtrqversy,  be  affirmed  to  have  been  tbe  most  illus- 
trious of  English  poets,  was  born  in  i6Q8,  of  parents  in 
bumble  life*  The  elements  of  his  education  were  re- 
ceived under  the  paternal  roof;  thence  he  was  removed 
to  St.  PauPs  school,  and,  at  seventeen  years  of  age, 
entered  Christ's  college,  Cambridge.  After  having  stu- 
died there  for  a  short  tune,  he  quitted  the  univefssity  in 
«iisgust,  occasioned  as  some  affirm,  by  the  entire  want  of 
discipline  which  then  prevailed ;  or,  according  to  others, 
by  the  prejudioes  he  had  early  imbibed  against  the  reli- 
giotM  establishments   of  his   country.     Five  years,  sub- 
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sequentiy  to  this  period,  were  pleasantly^  employed  at  bis 
fattier's  house,  ia  enriching  his  mind  with  stores  of  an- 
cient and  modern  learning,  and  in  cultivating  the  graces  of 
poetry;  among  the  fruits  of  which  season  of  leisure  were 
the  exquisite  poems  of  '*  Comus,  II  Penseroso^  L' Allegro, 
and  Lycidas."  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  at  that  time 
the  favourite  seat  of  literature,  and  still  further  improved 
his  taste  by  a  visit  to  Italy.  The  subversion  of  episco- 
pacy and  monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  in  this  kingdom,  were  events 
so  accordant  with  the  principles  and  feelings  of  Milton, 
that  tbey  accelerated  his  return  to  his  native  country^  and 
called  forth  alt  the  energies  of  his  expanding  mind.  At 
different  periods,  he  wrote  "  A  Defence  of  Presbyteriati- 
ism ;"  "  Prelatical  Episcopacy,*'  in  reply  to  a  tract  on 
that  subject  by  archbishop  Usher;  ^^  Tenure  of  Kings 
and  Magistrates,"  "  Iconoclastes,"  and  a  **  Defence  of 
the  People  of  England,"  in  answer  to  Salmasius.  The 
acknowledged  excellence  of  these  political  tracts,  added 
to  his  high  reputation  for  Jeaming,  procured  him  the 
appointment  of  latin  secretary  to  the  parliament;  an 
oflice  which  he  continued  to  hold  during  CromweU'a 
protectorate^  until  his  loss  of  sight  obliged  him  to  relin- 
(juish  its  duties^  After  the  restoration, .  he  spent  his  days  - 
in  the  privacy  of  literary  retirement,  engaged  in  the  com- 
position of  those  admirable  poems^  which  Iwve  rendered 
his  name  immortal.  His  inimitable  epic  poem,  ^^  Para- 
dise Lost,''  was  completed  and  published  in  166? ;  and 
in  1670,  **  Paradise  Regained,"  '*  Samson  Agonistes," 
and  an  <^  Introduction  to  the  History  of  England,"  ap- 
peared. These  were  succeeded  by  several  treatises  on 
moral  and  religious  subjects,  which  were  published  in 
fapid  succession,  until  death  terminated  his  literary  la- 
bours in  1674,  and  established  his  perennial  fame.  In 
reading  his  sublime  compositions,  we  scarcely  know  whe- 
ther most  to  admire  the  elevation  of  his  thoughts,  the 
exuberance  of  his  fancy,  the  extent  and  profundity  of  his 
erudition,  or  the  classic  elegance  of  his  style.  But 
most  of  all  will  every  truly  pious  mind  admire,  the  pure 
-  and  fervent  spirit  of  devotion,  that  is  diffused  through  a 
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large  portion  of  his  works ;  a  devotion  so  nearly  approach- 
ing to  inspiration,  that  it  may  well  be  said  to  have  pro* 
ceeded  from  "  Sion's  Hill/' 


or  Silba^s  brook,  that  flowed , 


Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God." 

Amongst  the  contemporaries  of  Milton,  was  a  poet, 
excellent  in  his  kind,  but  exhibiting  a  different  order  of 
talent,  and  a  far  inferior  degree  of  intellectual  excellence. 
This  was  the  celebrated  author  of  "  Hudibras,"  whose 
wity  bordering  on  the  licentious  and  profane^  w^s  but  too 
well  suited  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flourished ;  and  consequently  attracted  a  much  higher 
degree  of  admiration  than  the  mor^  pure  and  elevated 
strains  of  our  great  epic  bard.  Samuel  Butler, 
the  son  of  a  Worcestershire  farmer,  was  born  in  l6l2. 
In  early  youth. he  applied  himself  to  history,  poetry,  and 
painting.  During  the  perturbed  state  of  public  affairs, 
he  resided  successively  in  the  families  of  the  countess  of 
Kent,  sir  Samuel  Luke,  and  lord  Carberry,  by  all  of 
whom  be  was  liberally  patronized.  After  the  restoration, 
be  wrote  the  poem  to  which  he  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his 
celebrity,  which  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  court 
by  the  earl  of  Dorset,  and  so  adniired  by  the  king,  that 
he  could  repeat  the  greater  part  of  it  from  memory.  Yet 
its  author,  after  having  amused  others  by  his  wit,  and 
being  himself  amused  with  treacherous  promises,  died  neg- 
lected, and  in  comparative  poverty,  A.  D.  1680.  Nor 
was  the  lot  of  Dry  DEN  more  fortunate.  He  was  born 
in  1631,  and  educated  first  at  Westminster  and  then  at 
Cambridge.  His  first  poetical  effort,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Cronawell,  was  unsuccessful ;  but  his  second, 
induced  by  the  more  inspiring  theme  of  the  restoration,  ac- 
quired him  some  celebrity.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
he  was  the  most  popular  dramatic  writer  of  the  age  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  great  part  of  his  dramas  are  too 
licentious  to  be  perused  without  contamination.  He 
wrote  also  a  poetical  **  Address  to  lord  Clarendon ;"  a* 
"  Satire  on  the  Dutch ;"  "  Annus  Mirabilis,"  occasioned 
by  the  duke  of  York's  victory;  an  **  Essay  on  Satire," 
in  consequence  of  attacks  made  on  him  by  the  earls  of 
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BockiDgbein  and  Rochester ;  and  <'  Religio  Laici,'*   a 
poem  in  defence  of  revealed  religion.    During  the  i^ign 
of  James  II.  he  conformed  to  the  fashion  of  ihe  time^ 
by  becoming  a  papist ;  and  in  consequence  of  this^  was 
disqualified  from  retaining  his  ofiices  of  poet-laureat  and 
historiographer  after  the  revolution,  and  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  writing  for  mere  subsistence.     To  his  pecu« 
niary  exigencies,  we  are  indebted  for  his  excellent  versions 
of  several  of  the  Roman   classics^   and   of  the  life  of 
Xavier.     The  celebrated  «  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day'* 
was  the  production  of  his  old  age  ]  and  it  is  not  a  littfe 
remarkable^  that  this  poetic  effusion  is  written  with  more 
fire  and  animation  than  any  of  his  e^lier  compositions. 
He  died'in  1701,  in  his  70lh  year. 

The  period,  to  which  the  preceding  sketch  refers,  was 
not  only  rich  in  works  of  taste  and  genius  in  thi^  kingdom; 
it  was  also  the  Augustan  age  of  French  literature.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  then  flou- 
rished Pascal,  Bochart,  Rochefoucault,  Puffendorf,  Spi- 
nosa,  Boiteau,  Racine,  Corneille,  Moliere,  Madame  de 
Sevign^,  and  many  others,  who  occupy  places  of  distinc- 
tion m  the  temple  of  literary  fame,  and  whose  writings, 
though  possessing  different  degrees  of  merit,  all  bear  the 
stamp  of  undoubted  genius. 

On  the  subject  of  this  essay,  consult  Birch's  Lives  of  Illnstri' 
ous   Persons.    Walpole's   Nohle'and  Royal  Authors.     Wood's  j 
Fasti  Oxon.    Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.    Biog.  Britt.  &c. 


BEFLECTIONS* 


^ 


The  facts  which  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding retrospect,  may  furnish,  in  part,  a  solution  of  the 
'  long-agitated  question,  "  whether  the  republican  or  regal 
"  form  of  government  be  most  favourable  to  the  advance- 
<*  ment  of  literature."  Not,  indeed,  that  the  experiment 
>Yas  then  fairly  tried ;  for  the  administration  of  the 
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tACtor  WM  but  ^  com;eaIed  tyrauny,  during  which  (he 
r\W^  rather  ib^n  the  _realitj  of  civil  liberty  w^s  enjoyed. 
But  as  far  as  any  inference  can  he  drawn  frooi  the  state 
of  literature  at  the  above-mentioned  periods,  the  fair 
<bdu<:tion  seeois  U>  be,  that  M'hile  a  popular  form  of 
gov^rnweat  is  l^st  calcuhitcd  to  inspire  the  enthusiasm 
of  genius,  to  rouse  its  latent  energies,  and  to  impart  an 
unwonted  degree  of  vigour  to  its  efforts ;  the  patronage 
which  an  imperial  administration  can  alone  afford,  is  requi- 
site to  the  full  development  of  the  intellectual  powers^ 
atid  their  higbest  degree  of  culture.  If,  in  the  former 
<;as6,  they  put  forth  the  most  vigorous  shoots ;- in  the 
iatter>  they  exhibit  the  fairest  blossoms,. and  yield  the 
most  matured  fruit.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  even 
Milton's  genius  would  have  attained  its  seraphic  eleva^ 
tion,  but  for  the  inspiring,  influence  of  patriotic  princi- 
ples; whil^,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  still  less  likely,  that 
the  world  would  have  ever  seen  the  mightiest  efforts  of 
that  genius,  ei^panding  in  all  their  majestic  loveliness, 
bad  not.  the  course  of  public  events  withdrawn  the  epic 
bard  from  the  arena  of  political  contention  into  the  shade 
of  iiterary  retirement. 

Bpt  wbati^ver  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  compa- 
rative influence  of  a  free  or  despotic  government  on  the 
literature  of  a  country,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
its  moral  character  will  be  materially  affected  by  that  of 
its  ruling  authorities.  If  they,  who  govern  mankind^ 
sanction  by  salutary  laws,  and  still  more  by  their  own 
example,  the  practice  of  virtue — if  they  discountenance 
vicious  and  profligate  habits — if  ihey  both  inculcate  and 
conscientiously  observe  the  duties  of  religion— :the  effect 
will  be  manifest*  not  only  throughout  the  mass  of  society, 
boi  especially  in  the  literary  productions  of  the  day,. 
Iniquity  will  be  compelled  at  least  to  shroud  herself  in 
her  native  obsqurity,' and  though  she  may  still  be  '^  the 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness^''  she  will  no  longer 
be  '*  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day."  But  if, 
on  th^  contrary,  the  ruling  authorities^  of  a  kingdom  or 
atate^  so  far  degrade  themselves  as  to  become  ringleaders 
of  vice,  the  impression  will  be  but  too  faithfully  received 
by  the  wits  and  scholars  of  the  age ;  and,  by  means  of 
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their  deleterious  writings,  the  contagion  will  quicklj 
spread  in  every  direction.  If  this  be  a  principle,  appli- 
cable not  only  to  that  period  of  our  national  history  which 
has  passed  under  review,  but  to  all  times  and  countries  ; 
of  what  importance  is  it  that  they  who  thus  indirectly 
form  and  guide  the  public  taste,  should  be  men  of  in- 
tegrity an|^  piety — men  of  virtuous  principles  and  reli- 
gious habits — men,  resembling  the  Chaldsan  prince, 
*'  who  was  perfect  and  upright,  one  that  feared  God, 
'*  and  eschewed  evil." 

Eminent  intellectual  endowments  must  either  prove 
a  blesshig  or  a  curse  to  their  possessors,  as  they  are  either 
consecrated  to  those  high  and  hallowed  purposes  for 
which  they  were  given,  or  prostituted  to  the  degrading 
service  of  the  **  god  of  this  world."  If  rightly  improved, 
they  may  serve  to  cheer  the  tedious  hours  of  adversity; 
to  lighten  the  pressure  of  sorrow,  and  throw  a  calm  and 
celestial  radiance  over  the  gloomiest  track  of  human  life ; 
but  if  perverted,  they  induce  a  restless  disquietude  of 
mind,  which  not  unfrequently  (as  in  the  case  of  the  un- 
happy Shaftesbury)  prompts  to  pernicious  counsels  and 
ruinous  projects.  Nor  are  these  extraordinary  talents 
beneficial  or  injurious  to  their  possessors  alone ;  for  so- 
ciety at  large  must  be  either  better  or  worse  for  their 
existence.  To  these  sons  of  genius  may  be  applied,  in 
a  qualified  sense,  what  the  apostle  has  affirmed  concern- 
ing Christians,  ^'  No  man  liveth  to  himself,  or  dieth  to 
himself.^'  In  proportion  as  their  splendid  talents  have 
attracted  public  attention  and  admiration,  their  words 
and  actions — their  spirit  and  conduct — their  life  and  death 
— will  exert  either  a  salutary  or  a  pernicious  influence  on 
the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  even  on  far  distant  gene- 
rations. How  tremendous,  then,  is  the  responsibifity 
which  attaches  to  their  character,  who,  having  been  richly 
endowed  by  the  God  of  nature,  pervert  the  talents  with 
which  they  have  been  entrusted;  shed  around  them  a 
baneful  influence ;  and  not  only  destroy  themselves,  but 
lead,  in  their  malignant  train,  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  deluded  mortal,  down  to  the  gulph  of  final 
and  everlasting  despair ! 
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THE  FEMALE  LINE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
STUART, 

INCLUDING  26YEARS. 


ESSAY  I. 

The  Reign  of  William  III. /rom  the  Abdication   of 
James  IL  to  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

A.  D.  1688—1690. 

The  secession  of  James  dissolved  the  existing  admi- 
nistration, and  occasioned  a  short  interregnum.  The 
absence  of  all  official  authorities  could  not  fail  to  produce 
confusion  and  blood8he€^  if  it  were  of  long  continuance; 
it  became  necessary,  therefore,  that  measures  should  be 
promptly  taken  for  the  settlement  of  the  government  on 
a  firm  and  constitutional  basis.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was 
no  less  requisite  that  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
should  be  confided  to  one,  who  would  hold  it  as  a  sacred 
trust,  and  who  possessed  both  the  means  and  inclination 
to  conduct  it  with  discretion  and  energy.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  come  to  England  by  the  special 
invitation  of  many  distinguished  patriots,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  emancipating  an  oppressed  nation  frona  the 
yoke  of  despotism,  and  restoring  its  constitutional  rights, 
was  the  only  person  to  whom  this  important  task'  could 
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be  safely  confided^  at  this  important  crisis.  The  govern-  . 
ment  of  the  kiDgdom,  therefgre^  devolved  W  him,  rather 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  than  by  any  arrange- 
,  ment  or  design.  Had  that  prince  been  more  ambitious 
or  less  politic,  he  might  undoubtedly  have  seized  at  once 
the  reins  of  empire  and  taken  possession  of  the  vacant 
throne,  after  the  example  of  the  Norman  conqueror ;  or  he 
>  might  have  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  kmg,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  rather  than  of  Rational  election^  in  imitation  of 
the  conduct  of  Henry  VII.  Nor  were  there  wanting  those 
who  earnestly  advised  him  to  follow  these  precedents. 
But  William  was  too  patriotic  a  princei  and  knew  too 
well  the  character  of  the  people  be  was  called  to  govern, 
to  ascend  the .  throne  in  so  unconstitutional  a  manner. 
He  determined,  that  if  lie  obtained  the. crown  of  England 
at  all,  it  should  be  obtained  alone  by  legitimate  means ; 
and  while  he  interposed  with  his  authority,  as  a  military 
commander,  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  social  order,  the  decision  of  the  great  question  relative 
to  the  regal  succession,  was  left  to  the  deliberate  and 
unbiassed  choice  of  a  free  nation,  expressed  by  their 
legal  representatives. 

The  most  scrupulous  attention  was  paid  in  every 
stage  of  these  preliminary  proceedings  to  the  forms  of 
the  constitution.  In  the  first  instance,  the  lord  mayor 
r^uested  the  members  of  the  late  king's  privy  eouncii  to 
assemble  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  best 
means  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  metropolis,  which 
had  bei^n  already  disturbed  both  by  an  infuriated  mob, 
and  a  disbanded  soldiery.  The  'privy  counsellors  agreed 
on  an  address  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  requesting  htm  to 
hasten  to  London  with  his  troops,  and  take  the  temporary 
administration  of  affairs  into  bis  hands.  On  hn  arrival 
at  the  metropolis,  several  public  bodies,  including  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  the  lawyers,  the  common  council 
and  others,  waited  upon  him  at  Whitehall,  and  repeated 
the  request  of  the  privy  council.  In  conformity  with 
these  solicitatiotis,  the  prince  commenced  his  official 
duties  by  assembling  the  peers,  as  the  hereditary  advisers 
of  the  crown,  whom  he  instructed  to  take  the  most 
prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  the  settl^nent  of  the 
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1i;ovenuDeQt<  It  was  resolved  by  a  grqat  majority  of  th^ 
Qxdn  apiritiial  and  teaiporaU  that  the  pririCQ  of  Oraug? 
should  be  requested  to  assemble  as  soon  as  possible  9 
conmntion-parliament ;  a  term  used  to  distii)guish  aQ 
irregularly  constituted  senate  from  one  assembled  by  royal 
authority.  The  election  of  the  members  of  this  conven- 
tion proceeded  throughout  the  kingdom  with  the  utmost 
freedom.  No  influence  was  used  on  the  part  of  the 
prince  or  any  of  bis  dependents ;  and  it  was  observed,  that 
in  most  instances,  the  same  persons  were  elected,  who  had 
been  returned  in  pursuance  of  the  writs  issued  by  the  late 
king,  which  had  been  revoked  a  little  before  his  abdication. 

This  memorable  convention,  to  which  we  are  so 
greatly  indebted  for  our  free  and  happy  constitution,  first 
assembled  on  the  a£d  of  January,  1 689,  and  proceeded 
to  discuss  most  fully  the  question  of  succession  to  the 
crown.  A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevailed 
in  both  houses  on  this  important  topic.  Some  were  for 
recalling  James  II.  under  certain  conditions  ;  others  conr 
tended  for  the  appointment  of  a  regent ;  and  others,  for 
placing  the  prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne.  The  latter 
of  these  parties,  which  proved  the  most  numerous,  was 
again  subdivided  into  those,  who  would  have  transferred 
the  crown  to  William  alone,  and  those  who  preferred  that 
bis  excellent  consort,  (who  was  the  next  undoubted  heir 
to  the  crown,)  should  be  associated  with  him  in  the  admi^ 
nistration  of  the  empire.  After  long  and  animated  dis-* 
cussions,  in  whic'h  many  important  constitutional  questions 
were  involved,  and  by  which  the  state  of  parties  was 
elicited,  it  was  at  length  resolved  by  a  small  majority  of 
votes,  that  **  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  should  b^ 
^*  declared  king  and  queen  for  their  respective  lives ;  but 
^'  that  the  sole  and  full  regal  power  should  be  vested  in 
^^  the  prince  only,  in  the  name  of  them  both."  It  was  also 
decided  that,  <^  in  case  of  the  failure  of  issue  by  the  prin* 
<«  cess  of  Orange,  the  crown  should  descend  to  her  younger 
'*  sister,  Anne,  princess  of  Denmark." 

But  aware  of  the  evils  which  had  recently  arisen  from 
the  unconditional  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  the  patriotic 
members  of  this  convention  determined  to  accompany 
their  formal  tender  of  the  crown  with  a  declaration  of 
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rights^  on  the  part  of  the  peoplci  to  which  the  assent  of 
the  elected  sovereign  should  be  required  before  his  ac- 
cession. This  declaration,  which,  though  hastily  drawn 
up,  is  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  our  national  records, 
nffirmed,  that  *'  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  or 
dispensing  with  laws,  by  regal  authority  alone,  and  without 
consent  of  parliament,  was  illegal — that  all  courts  of 
ecclesiastical  commission,  like  those  which  had  proved 
so  arbitrary  and  oppressive  during  the  late  reign,  were 
unsanctioned  by  the  constitution — that  it  was  unlawful  to 
levy  taxes,  or  maintain  a  standing  army  in  times  of  peace, 
without  the  consent  of  parliament — that  all  protestant 
subjects  might  bear  arms  for  their  own  defence,  and  all 
subjects  whatever  freely  petition  the  king,  without  fear  of 
punishment — that  the  election  of  members  of  parliament 
should  be  free,  and  that  freedom  of  speech  in  debate 
should  be  allowed  to  such  members  when  elected.'' 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  stipulations,  there  were 
several  others,  which  were  designed  to  regulate  judicial 

?roceedings»  and  secure  the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury, 
^his  memorable  instrument  was  read  in  the  presence  of 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1689  ;  and,  after  the  assent  of  iheir  royal  high- 
nesses to  its  conditions  had  been  expressed,  a  formal 
tender  of  the  crown  was  made  to  them  by  the  marquis 
of  Halifax,  in  the  name  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  nation ;  which,  being  accepted,  the 
proclamation  of  ihe  new  king  and  queen  instantly  took 
place. 

The  revolution  which  was  thus  happily  completed, 
had  taken  a  great  part  of  the  nation  by  surprise,  and  to 
this  it  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed,  that  it  had  met  wit/i 
scarcely  a  shadow  of  opposition.  But  when  leisure  had 
been  afforded  for  reflection — when  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  leading  political  parties  exerted  their  influence 
upon  the  public  mind,  it  appeared  that  the  unanimity  was 
not  so  entire,  as  had  been  at  first  imagined.  The  coalition 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  whigs  and  tories, 
and  to  which  they  had  been  prompted  rather  by  a  com- 
mon feeling  of  danger,  than  by  a  spirit  of  conciliation^ 
proved  but  of  short  continuance.    The  friends  of  the 
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late  king,  (who  were  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
Jacobitesj)  were  found  to  be  much  more  formidable  both 
in  numbers  and  rank,  than  at  first  appeared.  Among 
these  was  a  great  number  of  the  clergy,  who  either  refused 
to  take  the  new  oaths,  (on  which  account  they  were  called 
noThjurorSf)  or  took  them  in  ,a  prevaricating  sense,  and 
with  many  mental  reservations.  It  is  stated  by  a  witness 
of  unquestionable  authority,  that  not  a  few  of  those  who 
submitted  to  the  oath  of  abjuration  which  was  subse- 
quently imposed,  openly  declared  that  th^ey  considered 
themselves  as  no  longer  bound  by  thatoath^  than  the  king 
should  maintain  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne ;  and 
that  they  did  not  account  themselves  pledged  by  it  to  assist 
in  supporting  his  title  and  authority,  if  they  should  be 
assailed ;  or  under  any  obligation  to  adhere  to  his  inte- 
rests, if  adverse  circumstances  should  arise. 

The  new  ministry  was  chiefly  composed  of  whigs,  or 
those  at  least  who  had  hitherto  professed  to  be  such ;  at 
tbe  head  of  whom  were,  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  (who, 
though  a  man  of  commanding  talents,  had  been  extremely 
vacilJatiog  in  his  political  opinions,)  and  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  promise,  and  of 
inflexible  principles.  But  with  the  hope  of  conciliating 
the  opposite  party,  some  leading  tories  were' also  admitted 
into  the  cabinet,  of  whom  the  principal  was,  the  earl  of 
Nottingham.  This  mistaken  policy,  instead  of  producing 
the  efiect  which,  had  been  anticipated  from  it,  led  to 
divided  counsels,  and  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  discord 
and  contention  through  the  whole  of  this  reign.  The  cold 
and  reserved  manners  of  the  k^ng  towards  even  his  most 
confidential  friends,  thou|;hit  proceeded  wholly  from  phy- 
sical causes  and  constitutional  temperament,  tended  rather 
to  widen  than  to  repair  the'breach  between  the  two  par- 
ties of  which  his  cabinet  was  composed.  Another  unfa- 
vourable circumstance  was,  that  his  habits  had  hitherto 
been  chiefly  military;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
but  little  conversant  with  state  affairs,  and  knew  much 
better  how  to  drill  and  command  an  army,  than  to  guide 
the  opinions  and  controul  the  passions  of  rival  statesmen 
and  senators.  He  was  far  from  being,  or  wishing  to  be, 
an  arbitrary  sovereign ;  and  yet  there  was  that  habitual 
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rtserve  and  tpparenl  leverity  in  his  manners,  that  seems 
to  have  cai4y  avrakeaed  a  suspicion,  that  he  vrould  play 
the  tyrant/  if  not  effectually  restrained.     No   suspicion 
Qttuld  indeed  be  more  unjust,  but  when  prejudices  are 
once  eicited,  the  most  trifling  circumstances,  are  sufficient 
to  confirm  them ;  the  best  intentions  are  misconstrued, 
and  the  most  honourable  actions  censured  and  condemned. 
After  the  new  administration  had  been  form^,  the 
first  public  act  of  the  king  was  to  turn  the  cou¥ention 
into  a  parliament,  as  had  been  previously  done  in  166O. 
This  measure  was  considered  necessary  to  legalize  the 
proceedings  ol  that  assembly,  and  give  them   the  force 
and  authority  of  •parliamentary  statutes ;  yet  it  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  in  both  houses  by  those  who  were  ^cretly 
attached  to   the   former  dynasty.    The  next  iraportatu 
measure  which  engaged  the  attention  of  parliament  re^ 
lated  to  the  time,  within  which    non-jurors  should   be 
required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  penalties 
attached  to  their  refqsal.     Some  severe  regulations  were 
proposed  in  this  case,  which,  if  rigorously  enforced,  wouM 
have  led  to  the  deprivation  ef  a  great  part  of  the  regular 
clergy :  but  this  patriotic  prince  had  top  much  respect 
for  the  rights  of  conscience,  to  consent  that   violence 
should  be  o&red  to  those  who  pleaded  conseientious 
scruples;    and  the  bill  was  so  modified  at  his  request, 
that   non-jurors,   though    liable  to  fines   and   penalties, 
»ight  still  escope  punishment.     He  had  indeed  always 
shewn  himself  te  1^  a  decided  aqemy  to  persecution ;  it 
was,  therefore,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  he  save  his  royal 
sanction  to  a  bill  passed  during  this  session,  which  has 
^nce  been'^known  by  the  name  of  ihe  Toleration  Act ; 
the  object  of  which  was  to  protect  dissenters  ci  every 
<ieqominatton>   from   the  penalties  ^o  which  they  were 
before  subjected    for    absenting   themselves  from    the 
parochial  churches,  and  assembting  to  worship  m  their 
own  meeting-houses.     It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
this  measure,  the  proposal  of  which  bad  occasioned  so 
great  a  ferment  during  the  two  last  reigns,  now  passed 
almost  without  opposition,  and  was  hailed   throtighout 
the  kingdom  in  the  warmest  terms  of  approbation.     Ano- 
ther bill,  which  originated  about  the  #ame  time,  in  which 
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w»  ftlldmpt  was  qaadfi  lo  intiso^iiee  sueh  moc&fications  iota 
Ihfi  cbkivch  senriee^  as  sbauld  kad  to  a  coiTtpr^iutoii  of 
^dias^ntOFs  wMkbt  the  pale  of  the  natbnai  establishmeiit, ' 
j^o^ed  qnaiiccassfu])  in  consequence  of  it$  haviog  beeti 
referred  by  parliament  ta  a  convocation  ot  the  ckr^y, 
especially  summoiied  for  that  purpose. 

Whilst  ihetse  parliamentary  measures  were  pending, 
ei^eota  of  no  small  iinportanee  were  taking  plaee  iare-> 
moter  paits  of  tha  e^^>ire•  In  Scotland^  the  parties  raa 
high,  and  not  a  few  persNSins  of  high  rank  and  extensive 
influence  were  found  oa  either  side.  But  that  which 
declared  Cor  king  William,  greatly  preponderated  in  nurnn 
hers  tbrotighout  the  kingdom.  The  Scotish  parliament; 
which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  14tb  of  March^  1689, 
declared  that  James  bad  forfeited H;he  crowa  of  Scotland; 
diai  the  throne  waa  eonsequently  vacant ;'  and  that  Wil-* 
Uam,  priiuEQ  of  Orange^  should  be  ackuowlQdged  as  their 
hiw^  soveveigii.  During  the  same  session,  epiacopacy, 
wtecb  hadloug  maintained  an  uaequal  struggle  in  thai 
kingdom,  wa&  finally  abolisdied.  This  was  the  more  easily 
ei&cted  at  this  moment,  as  the  episcopal,  clergy,  and 
especiaily  the  prelates^  had  signalised  themselves  by  their 
zeal  for  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  had   pronounced  the 

fneaent  sovereign  to  be  a^^  detestable  invader  and  usurper.'* 
>eserted  by  their  frienda,  aod  Qverwhelmed  by  their 
anmKU^9  the  episoapaliaQs  of  Scotland  could  oppose  no 
effectual  resistance  to  a  statute,  which  annihilated  their 
hiertfchy>  end  placed  them  in  the  condition  of  dissentera 
from  the  established  church  of  Scotland. 

Notwithstanding  the  disaffection  of  some  of  the  Scot^^i 
'uh  peers,  and  the»r  repeated  attempta  to  sttr  tip  insurrec* 
^tiona  in  that  kingdom,  tranquillity  was  speedily  restodred^ 
and  the  authority  of  William  «ittiver^|]y  recognized  and 
established.  Bat  in  Ireland,  a  marc  formidable  oppoei* 
tion  was  made  to  the  new  English,  administration.  The 
earl  of  Tyrconnel,  who  had  been  placed  by  James  at  the 
head  of  the  gOTernment,  having  raised  a  considerable 
army,  took  possession  of  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  tlmt  islajul,  disarmed  and  pillaged  the  protestants  in 
die  three  provinces  of  Munstqr,  -Leiiister,  and  Connaught, 
and  diapatcfaed  me^aengers  to  ttie  abdicated  monarch  to 
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ftssure  him  of  the  inviolable  fidelity  of  his  Irish  subjects. 
Encouraged  by  this  intelligence,  James  resolved  to  make 
a  vigorous  effort  for  the  recovery  of  his  crown,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Ireland  at  the  head  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  veterans,  who  had  been  detached  by  the  king 
of  France  as  his  guard.  The  expedition  arrived  at 
Kinsale  on  the  12th  of  March,  \6S9,  and,  when  united 
to  the  Irish  troops  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Tyrconnel,  composed  an  army  of  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse. 

The  protestants,  in  the  mean  time,  who  were  unani- 
mously attached  to  William,  collected  their  utmost  strength 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  where  they  fortified  themselves, 
as  well  as  they  were  able,  in  the  towns  of  Coleraine, 
Kilmore,  Londonderry,  and  Inniskilling.     From  the  two 
former  of  these  garrisons,  they  were  soon  expelled  by  the 
overwhelming  army  of  James ;  but  in  the  two  latter,  they 
made  a  most  determined  stand,  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
speedy   succours    from    England*      The    circumstances 
attending  the  siege  of  Londonderry  are  amongst  the  most 
memorable  recorded  in  history.     When  the  garrison  had 
determined  to  surrender,  the  inhabitants  rose  in  a  body, 
disarmed  the  cowardly  commanders,  and  defended   the 
fortress  with  the  utmost  bravery,  enduring  all  the  miseries 
of  a  protracted  siege ;  till,  at  the  moment  in  which  they 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  they  were  happily 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  an  English  fleet,  laden  with 
provisions  and  troops.     The  Inniskillingers  too  signalized 
themselves  during  this  campaign,  by  the   most   patient 
endurance,  blended  with  the  most  invincible  courage. 

The  resistance  made  by  a  mere  handful  of  Irish  pro- 
testants to  the  royal  army,  which  was  so  far  superior,  both 
in  numbers  and  discipline,  instead  of  procuring  them 
more  favourable  terms,  served  but  tc5  incense  their  catholic 
adversaries,  and  rendered  their  condition  the  more  perilous. 
James  assembled  his  Irish  parliament  at  Dublin,  and  too 
distinctly  pointed  them  out  as  objects  of  popular  revenge* 
In  consequence  of  this  intimation,  an  act  of  attainder  was 
passed  by  that  assembly,  more  sanguinary  in  its  character 
than  even  the  celebrated  proscription  of  the  Roman 
triumvirate.     By  this  infamous  edict,  two   archbishops. 
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one  duke,  seventeen  earls,  seven  countesses,  twenty-six 
viscounts,  two  viscountesses,  seven  bishops,  eighteen 
barons,  thirty-three  baronets,  fifty-one  knights,  eighty- 
three  clergymen,  and  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  gentlemen  of  fortune,  were  adjudged,  without 
any  form  of  trial,  to  suffer  death  as  traitors.  Nor  is  it 
improbable,  that  this  sanguinary  measure  was  but  pre- 
paratory to  a  second  massacre  of  all  the  protestant  inha- 
bitants of  the  island.  But  He  that  affixes  bounds  to  the 
tempestuous  billows  of  the  ocean,  interposed  to  prevent 
this  effusion  of  human  blood.  William,  who  had  too 
long  neglected  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  was  at  length  roused 
to  action.  He  first  dispatched  an  army  thither  undei  thi^ 
command  of  the  gallant  duke  Schomberg,  a  veteran  officer, 
who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  during  the  conti- 
nental wars,  and  who  was  then  upwards  of  eighty  years 
of  age ;  and  afterwards  proceeded  himself  to  that  kingdom 
with  additional  forces. 

Previously  to  bis  setting  out  oil  this  expedition,  several 
circumstances  occurred  which  it  would  be  improper  to 
leave  wholly  unnoticed,  though  the  particulars  cannot  be  • 
detailed.  A  conspiracy  was  detected,  which  aimed  at  the 
subversion  of  the  new  government  and  the  restoration  of 
James  II.  at  the  head  of  which  were  sir  James  Mont- 
gomery, Ferguson,  Simpson,  and  others.  The  business 
had  proceeded  so  far  before  it  was  discpvered,  that  a 
treaty  bad  been  concluded  with  the  abdicated  monarch, 
and  an  invitation  sent,  signed  by  all  the  conspirators^^ 
soliciting  his  immediate  return  to  England.  But  the 
apprehension  of  some  of  the  principal  insurgents,  frus- 
trated the  design,  and  crushed  the  conspiracy  in  its 
incipient  state. — About  the  same  time,  a  schism  took  place 
in  the  cabinet,  between  the  whigs  and  tories ;  and  some 
of  the  leading  whig  members  of  the  administration  retired 
from  office,  among  whom  was  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  The  parliament  ws^s 
dissolved,  and  a  new  one  summoned ;  which,  when  assem- 
bled, was  found  to  contain  a  far  greater  proportion  of  tory 
members  than  had  been  returned  at  the  preceding  generail 
election. — Arrangements  were  made  for  transferring  the 
admiaistration  of  public  affairs,  during  the  king's  absence, 
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to  the  ^iieen,  who  was  universally  beloved,  on  acbouM  of 
the  sweetness  of  iier  di«positio«^  a<id  fbe  afiability  of  her 
rotoners.  A  cabinet  council,  consisting  of  eight  noble* 
men^  four  of  whom  were  tories,  and  four  wbigs,  *was 
nominated  by  Ae  king,  to  advise  the  queen  in  ati  matiera 
of  importance ;  and  sueh  Was  the  address  wkh  which  die 
mans^ed  ihem,  that  notwithstaoding  tbeir  Jlirriag  political 
opiniona^  they  cetitinued  to  act  together  in*concert  wo4 
barBKHiy,  during  the  whole  of  iier  temporary  adptiois** 
tratioa^ 

The  kiug  landed  at  Carrkkfergu«  cfn  the  l'4th  June, 
1690,  and  tdok  the  comtnalid  of  an  aritiy,  consiatiiig  of 
about  thirty-six  thousand  men^  couipeaed  of  J^nglisb^ 
putch^  French  protestant^  Datii&h^  atld  Gertaan  troops. 
Having  learnt  on  his  al-rivd/  4yb>ai  the  hostile  drmy  waa 
stationed  on  the  bauks  of  the  Boyne,  near  Drogheda,  he 
proceeded  ihither  without  delay.  The  forces  of  king 
James  were  nearly  equal  to  those  of  his  soia^^in-lliw,  audi 
iaao»i  advantageously  po&ted  on  aTi  eminence,  which  com- 
manded a  moraM  and  (he  river  Boyne,  both  of  vi'bich 
aeparated  ihc  two  ri\^al  drrriies  from  each  other.  Yet,  in 
*pite  of  these  difficulties,  »WiIliftni  pressed  onward  to  th^ 
conflict,  with  the^tmost  calmness  and  intr^piditj.  Before 
die  ^action  commenced,  he  was  slightly  wounded  by  ^ 
caunon*ball,  whilst  reconnoitring  tiie  enemy^s  posidon ;  ^ 
but  DO  sooner  was  his  wound  dressed,  tlian  he  remouikted 
bis  horse,  and  centinued  riding  amongst  the  fanks  during 
oineteen  successive  hdufs,  fl%quentjy  rushing  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight^  and  animating  by  bis  presence^  his 
exhausted  troops.  The  battle  w^as  fiercely  contested^ 
but  at  length  terminated  in  a  complete  victoiy  on  the  part 
of  the  English  sovereign,  though  it  Wi^s  in  some  degree 
embittered  by  the  death  of  his  veteran  comipanion  m 
arms,  duke  Schomberg,  who  fdll,  during  the  action,  by 
the  impetuosity  of  his  own  troops.  The  vanquished 
prince  fled  with  precipitation  to  Dublin,  and,  having 
informed  his  partisans  in  that  city  that  all  was  lost, 
advised  them  to  sub^nit  to  the  conqueror,  whose  leuity 
he  commended,  no  less  than  his  di^titigtiished  courage. 
pn  Uie  following  day  he  embarked  at  Waterford^  on  board 
^French  fri^Aie,  which  safely  conveyed  him  to  the  coi|- 
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flheDt.  In  the  mean  time,  WiUiam  pashed  forward  his 
conquests  so  rapidly^  that  within  four  days  from  that  in 
which  the  battle^  of  the  Boyne  was  foug1it>  he  enterett 
Dtibliu  in  triumph.    .         r.  *       .    .       . 

Among  the  exceltent  qmdities  evinced  by  the  kitig^ 
during  this  memorable  campaign^  one  was  an  amiable 
solicitude  for  the  personal  safety  of  his  fallen  adversary* 
He  wa^promptsed  to  this,  both  by  the  generosity  of  fakowa 
disposition,  and  by  cor^ugai  affection.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  his  excellent  consort  was  placed  by  this 
contest^  were  indeed  peculiarly  distressing ;  for  victory  or 
defeat  must  prove  to  her  almost  alHie  disastrous.  On  the 
one  side  was  q  parent^  whom,  however  misguided  his 
coancils  had  been,  she  stiH  loved  and  honoured;  and 
on  the  other^  a  husband,  to  whom  she  was  most  tenderly 
iittached,  and  in  whose  life  her  own  was  bound  up.  The 
success  of  the  one  must  necessarily  involve  the  defeat,  and 
')>robably  the  death  of  the  other.  After  a  period  of  jpsun- 
ful  suspense  and  trembling  apprehension,  this  amiable 
princess  was  at  length  relieved  by  the  gratifying  ifntelligence 
tMt  her  royal  parent  had  escaped  unhurt,  and  safely  arrived 
at  a  French  port;  and  that  her  illustrious  consort  wa9 
returning  home,  covered  with  the  laurels^  of  victory. 


On  the  principal  events  of  this  reign,  consnlt  Burn6t*s  Wistory 
of  His  6#n  Times,  vol.  iii.  Fox's  History  of  the  Kevolutionl 
Bftker,  Macauley,  Walpole,  &c.  &e. 


REFLECTIONS. 

There  are  events  in  the  history  both  of  individuals  and 
eiiipiresy  so, remarkable  in  themselves,  and  so  important  in 
tfaeir  Gon^^qu^nces,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  contem* 
plate  Uiem  without  the  fullest,  conviction,'  that  they  hsve 
taken  place,  not  by  the  sovereign  permission  alone,  but  by 
the  most  direct  and  immediate  agency  of  Him,  who  is 
^'wonderful  in  council,  and  excellent  in  working."     Such 
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was  the  memorable  events  with  which  this  new  period  Sf 
English  history  commences — the  revolution  of  I688. 
Who  can  reflect  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  that  impor- 
tant transaction — t|p  perils  "^hich  were  avoided — the 
political  and  religious  advantages  which  were  secured — ^the 
pacific  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished — the  oppo- 
site characters  of  the  abdicated  and  elected  monarchs— the 
secret  influence  operating  on  the  minds  of  men  of  difier'- 
ent  political  principles,  and  disposing  them  to  concur  in 
the  measure — the  new  asra  which  then  comihenced  in  the 
religious  history  of  our  country,  in  consequeoce  of  the  re- 
peal of  those  persecuting  statutes,  which  had  disgraced 
Its  annals  from  the  period  of  the  reformation, — who  can 
reflect  upon  these  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances 
arising  out  of  that  memorable  event,  without  feeling  an 
irresistible  conviction  that  the  Great  Sovereign  of 
the  Universe  was  then  pleased  most  mercifully  to 
interpose  in  behalf  of  a  nation  whom  he  loved,  and 
for  whom  the  highest  destinies  were  reserved ;  a  na- 
tion which  should  afterwards  be  the  light  of  the 
world  and  the  harbinger  of  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  ? 

But  how  often  do  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
mankind  deprive  them  of  those  benefits  which  they  might' 
otherwise  enjoy,  and  transform  that  which  was  intended  to 
prove  a  blessing  into  a  curse !  Thus  it  was,  in  some 
degree,  at  the  period  to  which  the  preceding  narrative 
refers,  and  still  more  in  the  following  reign.  The 
unhappy  jealousies  that  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  the  states- 
men of  that  age — the  fierce  contentions  carried  on  both  in 
the  cabinet  and  the  senate,  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  great 
political  parties  into  which  the  kingdom  was  then  divided 
— prevented  them  from  reaping  the  fruits  of  civil  and^ 
religious  freedom,  frustrated  many  good  designs,  em- 
bittered the  days  of  their  patriotic  sovereign,  and  enfeebled 
all  their  exertions.  How  long  will  men,  and  especially 
Christians,  prove  their  own  wot-st  enemies !  How  long 
will  they  continue,  by  their  mutual  alienations  and  divisions, 
to  weaken  and  betray  that  cause,  which  ought  to  be 
dearest  to  their  hearts,  and  w|iich  calU  for  their  united 


and  unremitting  energies 
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While  the  dethroned  prince^  wbo8€  unsuccessful  struggle 
*io  re^m  a  crown  which  he  bad  forfeited  by  his  misconduct 
has  been  related  in  th«  foregoing  pages^  may  justly  claim 
our  pity,  the  tale  of  his  misfortunes  conveys  much  moral 
instruction.  Like  him,  we  have  forfeited  our  crown — 
that  crQwn  of  innocence  and  immortality,  with  which  the 
Omnipotent  Creator  decorated  the  brow  of  Eden's  fair 
inhabitants.  To  our  own  criminal  folly  alone  is  it  to  be 
ascribed^  that  this  diadem  of  beauty  and  glory  has  long 
since  been  faded,  and  trodden  in  the  dust.  But  how 
few  are  there,  who«  like  the  fallen  prince  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  m9kQ  « .determined  effort  to  regain  the  eminence 
from  whiob  they  have  been  burled  by  their  transgressions, 
or  to  recover  the  crown  which  has  thus  fallen  from  their 
heads ;  even  though  the  means  of  recovery  are  distinctly 
pointed  out,  and  the  success  of  every  such  attempt  is 
C€}rtaiQ-  Would  to  God  there  were  but  a  degree  of  solici- 
Uk^  equfd  tQ  tb£|t,  which  the  men  of  this  world  have  ever 
e^bited,  while  pursuing  the  grovelling  objects  of  their 
aml^tion,  munife^ted  by  those,  who  profess  to  be  candi^ 
dates  for  an  unfading  qrown  and  an  eternal  kingdom ! 

IS  our  sympathies  are  awakened  in  behalf  of  the 
amiable  priocess,  who  watched,  with  trembling  appre^ 
b^naioa  and  a,  bleeding  heart,  the  progress  and.  issue  of 
th#  Irish  war;  and  if  we  feel,  that  the  anguish  of  her 
mu^  during  thosQ  lingering  months  of  suspense,  piore 
tluiu  qomi^rbalanoed  the  transient  glories  of  a  victory, 
vgbk^  was  purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate— *>Q !  with  what 
sentiments  of  unmingled  horror  and  detestation  should  we 
CQBte^^plate  the  hideous  monster,  war,  if  we  could  realize 
nU  tb^  private  distresses,  as  well  as  public  calamities  that 
follow  in  his  malignant  train-^if  we  could  estimate,  by 
how  vas<t  an  accumulation  of  human  misery,  one  Splen- 
did victory  is  purchased ;  how  many  maternal  and  con- 
jugal boiSQms  have  been  rent  and  tortured^  and  agonized 
hy-an  event,  which  historians  record,  and  poets  celebrate, 
in  jayoua  and  triumphal  strains !  To  war,  no  less  than  to 
ti^^ery,  may  be  fitly  applied  the  impassioned  language  of 
a  dWt^nguishfi^-  modern  writer :  ^^  O,  war  I  war !  disguise 
thee  aa  thou  wilt>  still  thou  art  abitt^r  draught ;  and  though 
thoiit^iids  if^  aU  ag4»9  have  been  made  to  drink  of  thee, 
VOL,  It.  M 
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thou  art  not  the  less  bitter  on  that  account  1"     Happy, 
happy  day,  when  the  spear  shall  be  broken  asunder^  the* 
chariot  burned  in  the  fire,  and  wars  shall  cease  finally  and 
for  ever^  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ! 


ESSAY  II. 


The  Rei^n  ^William  III.  continued, /ram  the  Victory 
oj  the  Boyne  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary.      / 

A.  D.  1699—1694. 

Whilst  the  king  was  following  up  his  successes  in 
Ireland,  the  queen  conducted  the  administration  at  home 
with  consummate  prudence,  under  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar difficulty.  War  had  been  formally  declared  between  - 
France  anld  England,  in  consequence  of  the  disposition 
manifested  by  the  French  court  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
James  II.,  and  the  aasistance  afforded  that  prince  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Irish  rebellion.  The  naval  triumphs 
of  England  had  long  been  contemplated  with  envy  by  the 
aspiring  monarch  who  then  presided  over  the  French 
empire;  and  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  now  offered^  to  pluck  some  of  these  laurels 
from  the  brow  of  his  formidable  rival.  For  this  purpose, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  put  in  requisition  the  ample  re- 
sources of  his  extensive  and  flourishing  kingdom.  A  fleet 
wa3  equipped,  consisting^  of  upwards  of  eighty  ships  of 
war,  and  an  immense  number  of  smaller  vessels,  which 
suddenly  entered  the  channel,  and  threatened  to  make  a 
descent  on  the  English  coast,  before  the  government  was 
prepared  to  expect,  and  still  less  to  encounter  so  over- 
whelming a  force.  No  time,  however,  waslostjn  adopt- 
ing the  requisite  measures  of  self-defence.  A  fleet  was 
fitted  out  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Torrington^  which,  having 
succeeded  in  forming  a  junction  with  the  Dutch  squadron, 
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sailed  in  qu^st  of  the  enemy.  The  hostile  fleets  met  on 
the  Sussex  coast,  and  an  engagement  took  place  on  the 
day  preceding  that  \n  which  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was 
fought,  but  with  far  different  success.  The  Dutch  ships 
sustained  the  heat  of  the  action,  and  were  only  saved  from 
total  destruction  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  of  admiral  Calem- 
bourg  their  commander-in-chief;  but  a  great  part  of  the 
Hnglish  fleet  remained  at  a  distance,  and  returned  to  port 
uninjured.  The  circumstances  of  this  defeat  called  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  English  admiral,  from  which 
be  did  not  escape  without  severe  and  merited  censure. 

In  the  mean  tipie,  the  victorious  French  fleet  liovered 
round  the  English  coast  without  resistance,  and  spread 
tierror  and  consternation  amongst  its  unprotected  inhabi- 
tants. The  dread  of  an  invasion  filled^  and  almost 
paralysed  the  public  mind.  But,  amidst  all>  the  qqeen 
remained  unds^unted.  Never  were  the  reins  of  adminis- 
tration guided  with  a  more  Arm  and  vigorous  hand.  The 
partisans  of  the  late  king,  who  had  been  induced,  by  the 
unfortunate  issue  x>f  the  recent  naval  engagement,  to 
assume  a  bolder  tone  and  more  menacing  attitude,  and 
ttho  were,  with  reason,  suspected  of  holdmg  a  traitorous 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  were  apprehended,  and 
shut  up  in  prison.  The  national  militia  was  embodi6d» 
and  stationed  in  the  principal  towns  along  the  coast. 
The  people  were  called  upon  to  arm  in  their  own  defence^ 
and  the  queen  avowed  her  intention,  if  necessary,  to  place 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Paunted  by  the  intrepid 
conduct  of  this  excellent  princess,  the  enemy  abandoned 
the  design  of.  ati  invasion,  and  satisfied  themselves  \yith 
the  paltry  revenge  of  pillaging  and  reducing  to  ashes  an 
obscure  fishing  town  on  the  Devonshire  coast;  after 
which,  this  mighty  armament  returned  in  triumph  to 
Brest  harbour.  An  historian  of  those  times,  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  has  affirmed,  that  ^'  if  the  French  fleet  had  followed 
^*  ap  the  first  consternation  by  burning  our  sea-towns,  it 
''  might  have  done  us  great  injury  and  put  us  into  great 
'*  disorder ;  for  there  were  not  then  more  than  seven 
«  thousand  men,' ■  (that  is,  regular  troops,) ' "  in  all  Eng- 
<f  land.'*   B^t,  fronn  these  imminent  dangers,  the  kingdom 
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iva3  happily  preserved  by  the  special  providence  of  God, 
and  instrumentally,  by  the  admimble  conduct  of  the 
queen-regent. 

When  intelligence  of  the  exposed  and  perilous  con-^ 
dition  of  his  English  subjects  first  reached  the  king, 
amidst  the  full  tide  of  his  successes,  he  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  abandoning  his  conquests  in  Ireland,  and  has- 
tening to  their  defence.  But  on  receiving  the  more 
grateful  information^  that  the  urgency  of  the  danger  was 
over,  he  suddenly  altered  his  purpose,  and  resumed  bis 
military  operations  in  that  kingdom.  The  latter  proceed- 
ings of  the  campaign  M^ere,  however, , far  less  successful 
than  its  beginning.  Tb^  scattered  French  and  Iri3h  troop» 
threw  themselves  into  some  of  the  sti:ongest  fortresses  la 
ibe  island,  which  th^y  defended  with  the  utmost  resolutiop 
f^d  bravery.  After  having  laid  siege  successively  to 
Athlone  an^  Limerick»  the  king  was  under  the  necessity 
of  retiring  into  winter  quarters,  with  Uie  loss  of  a  great 
part  of  his  artillery,  and  without  naying  e£f^cted  his  object. 
After  his  return  to  England^  the  war  was  carried  on 
successfully  by  the  earl  of.  Marlborough,  who  tpok  the 
fortified  towns  of  Cork  and  Kinsale  during  the  winter; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  next  summer,  the  whole  of  Ire« 
land  was  reduced  by  the  victorious  arms  of  general 
Ginkle,  who  captured  the  important  fortresses  of  Balti- 
more, Athlone,  Gallpwayj,  and  Limerick,  and  routed  the 
allied  French  ai^  Irish  army  in  the  battle  of  Aghrim. 
Honourable  terms  of  surrender  were  granted  to  the 
vanquished;  the  French  troopsi  wete  conveyed  to  their 
own  shores,  accompanied  by  as  m^ny  of  the  Irish  as 
preferred  emigration  to  subcaission ;  ^nd  thus,  by  a  happy 
mixture  of  lenity  and  vigour,  per/ect  tranquillity  wa^ 
restored* 

Bafiled  in  their/  attempts  to  restore  by  force  of  arm^ 
the  exiled  monarch  whose  cause  they  had  espoused,  the 
adhere|:its  of  James  II.  retired  to  brood  in  secret  over 
those  plans  of  assassination,  by  which  they  hoped  no  less 
effectually  to  secure  their  favourite  object.  Sleveral  of 
these  nefarious  projects  were  detected,  either  by  the 
treachery  of  the  *conspir^tor3  themaefves,  or  the  viguance 
of  the  government.    Among  the  papers  of  the  earl  of 
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Tyrconnel,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  king  William 
when  he  entered  Dublin,  there  were  found  duplicates  oif 
letters  which  had  been  addressed  to  the  queen  of  James  II.. 
infiorming  her  of  a  contract  entered  into  with  an  assassin, 
named  Jones,  who  undertook,  for  a  large  pecuniary 
reward,  to  murder  king  William  on  his  way  from  Ireland. 
It  does  Hot  appear  from  any  of  the  authentic  records  of 
those  times,  by  what  means  the  execution  of  this*  infernal 
design  was  frustrated;  but  it  is  stated,  to  the  honour  both 
•of  William  and  Mary^  that  they  felt  tpo  tenderly  for  the 
reputation  of  their  royal  parent,  to  allow  the  subject  to 
be  publicly  investigated.  A  yet  more  formidable  <con- 
spiracy  was  detected  in  ^3cotland,  in  which  the'  earls  of 
Argyle,  Annandale,  and  Braidalbin,  and  sir  James  Mont- 
gomery were  concerned.  Yet  such  was  the  lenity  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  that  neither  thesQ.  ring-leaders  of  sedi- 
tion, nor  they  who  had  been  seduced  from  their  allegiance 
by  their  machinations,  suffered  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  eventful  year  (1690,)  a 
third  attempt  was  made,  if  liot  to  assassinate,  yet  to 
dethrone  the  king^  by  effecting  a  counter-revolution.  In 
this  conspiracy,  many  persons  of  distinguished  rank,  who 
had  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  their  sovereign,  were 
found  implicated.  Among  others,  there  were  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  lord  Dartmouth,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  lord 
Preston  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Graham,  and  we  regret  to 
add,  the  celebrated  William  Penn.  A  plan  was  concerted 
to  replace  the  house  of  Stuart  on  the  throne,  during  the 
absence  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  >vho  had  proceeded  to 
the  Hague,  to  meet  a  congress  of  protestant  princes  as- 
sembled in  that  city.  Two  trusty  persons  were  selected  to 
visit  St.  Germains  in  France,  where  James  held  his 
slender  court,  and  to  uegociate  with  that  prince  the  terms 
CO  which  his  restoration  was  to  be  effected.  Lord  Preston 
and  Mr.  Ashton  undertook  this  dangerous  embassy ;  but 
scarcely  had  they  entered  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey 
them  to  France^  when  they  were  apprehended,  and  their 
papers  seized,  which  contained  full  evidence  of  their 
guilt.  They  were  both  condemned;  but  A^ton  only 
suffered  death,  lord  Preston   having  saved  his  life  by 
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diadosing  the  names  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy.  Yet  even  these  repeated  disappointments 
were  not  sufficient  to  intimidate  the  jacobite  party.  After 
the  lapse  of  nearly  two  ye^rs,  another  plot  to  assassinate 
the  king  at  his  residence  in  Holland  was  detected,  and 
distuictly  traced  to  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  A  French 
officer,  named  Granval,  was  the  principal  accomplice^ 
who,  havings  been  apprehended,  was  tried,  found  guilty, 
and,  after  a  full  confession  of  hrs  crimes,  suffered  the 
punishment  of  death. 

It  had  been  well  if  the  subjugation  of  Ireland,  and 
the  restoration  of  public  tranquillity,  had  been  followed 
by  a  sincere  attempt^  on  the  part  of  kin^  William,  to 
effect  a  general  pacification  among  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe ;  and  if,  from  that  hour,  he  had  been  content 
to  sheath  his  sword,  and  study  alone  the  arts  of  peace. 
But,  unhappily,  that  prince  was  a  confirmed  warrior;  he 
had  been  accuston^d  from  his  childhood  to  martial  enter- 
prises, which  had   almost  become,^  from   long   habit,  a 
necessary  part  of  his   occupations.      If,    therefore,    he 
hailed  the  termination  of  the  war  in  Ireland  as  an  auspi«« 
cious  event,  it  was  because  he  was  enabled  thereby  to 
employ  all  the  naval  and  military  resources  of  the  empire 
in'  those  continental  wars,  in  which  he  had  been  so  long 
and  actively  engaged.     Through  the  whole  of  his  public 
life,  it  had  been  the  primary  object  of  his  ambition,  to 
humble  the  pride  of  France,  and  contract  his  empire  of 
her  aspiring  monarch ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  be 
had   wrought  himself  up  to  a  full  conviction,  that  the 
attainment  of  this  object  was  essential  to  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe  and   the  security  of  the  protestant  religion. 
For  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  the  congress  of  con- 
federate princes  mentioned  above,  was  held  at  the  Hague, 
in  January,  I69I9  in  which  the  plan  of  military  operations 
for  the  next  campaign  was  arranged,  and  the  number  of 
troops  to  be  furnished  by  each  of  the  allied  princes  e|L- 
pressly  stipulated.    The  aggregate  amount  of  the  army^ 
which  it  was  proposed  to  assemble  early  in   the  spring 
on  the  frontiers  of  France,  was  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men.   But  it  is  much  easier  for  an  in- 
dependent and  absolute  sovereign  to  act  with  promptitude 
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and  decision,  than  a  number  of  confederate  princes. 
William^  who  took  the  lead  in  this  continental  alliance, 
found,  to  his  ^xtreine  mortification,  that  the  French  army 
was  in  the  field^  long  before  the  allied  forces  had  assembled ; 
and  that  the  generals  of  Louis  XlV^were  not  backward  to 
improve  this  advantage,  by  the  capture  of  several  important 
fortresses,  and  the  construction  of  formidable  military 
entrenchments. 

Neither  the  design  nor  the  limits  of  this  abridged  his- 
tory will  admit  of  a  detailed  narrative  of  those  conti- 
nental wars  in  which  England  has  unhappily  been  involved ; 
tbongh  it  may  be  necessary  occasionally  to  allude  to  then?, 
as  illustrative '  of  her  foreign  policy.  With  reference  to 
that  which  commenced  at  the  period  which  this  essay 
embraces,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  contest 
was  carried  on  with  various  and  doubtful  success  during 
several  campaigns;  that  king  William,  who  annually 
visited  the  continent  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
its  operations,  gave  full  proof  of  his  military  science  and 
personal  bravery,  though  he  did  not  obtain  any  splendid 
triumphs;  and  that,  after  an  immense  expenditure  of 
national  treasures,  dnd  a  profligate  waste  of  human  life — 
^er  a  few  barren  and  blood-stained  laurels  had  been  Won 
on  either  side, — the  belligerent  powers  found  themselves 
IB  circumstances  nearly  similar  to  those,  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

Whilst  the  war  in  Flanders  Was  proceeding  with 
vigour  under  the  conduct  of  the  English  sovereign,  a  new 
and  unexpected  danger  threatened  his  own  kingdoiA. 
James  was  induced,  by  the  solicitations  of  his  scattered 
adherents,  and  the  proffered  assistance  of  the  French 
fHonarch,  to  make  another  and  final  effort  to  regain  his 
crown.  An  army,  consisting  of  about  fourteen  thousand 
Irish,  English,  and  Scotish  soldiers,  and  a  detachment  of 
three  thousand  French,  was  privately  assembled  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy ;  and  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  trans- 
ports provided  to  convey  it  to  the  English  shores.  Tour- 
▼iile,  the  French  adbiral,  at  the  head  of  sixty-three  sail  of 
tbe  line,  was  instructed  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  English 
and  Dutch  fleets,  that  they  might  not  intercept  the  in- 
tended expedition,  and  when  they  came  in  sight,  to  give 
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tliem  battle.  If  the  wiad  had  proved  fftvourable,  it  is  pro- ' 
bable  that  the  first  iatimatioii  of  this  masioo  would  have 
beeD  given  by  the  arrival  of  James  and  his  army  at  one  of 
the  English  ports.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  insCan- 
cesy  the  good  providence  of  God  remarkably  interposed 
for  the  preservation  both  of  the  king  and  his  people. 
Contrary  winds  detained  the  French  fleet  in  harbour  ae»r]y^ 
a  months  and,  during  that  important  interval,  fuU  infomia* 
tion  was  received  by  the  English  governmeDt  of  the 
designs  of  the  enemy.  Admiral  Russell,  who  commanded 
the  English  squadron,  was  enabled  to  form  a  junction  wilk 
the  Dutch  fleets  (which,  when  united,  amounted  to  no 
less  tlian  ninety-nine  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and 
iire-ships,)  and  dien  proceeded  to  give  battle  to  the 
French  admiral,  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  port.  Aa 
engagement  took  place  on  the  19th  of  May,  l69Q,  near 
La  Hogue,  which  lasted  ten  hours,  axid  terminated  an  a 
complete  victory  on  the  part  of  the  allied  English  and 
Dutch  fleets.  In  this  action,  the  admirals  Delaval  and 
sir  George  Rook  greatly  distinguished  themselves ;  the 
former  of  whom  succeeded  in  burning  three  of  the  enemy's 
ships  of  war,  and  the  latter  sixteen,  before  they  eould 
gain  the  harbour.  The  loss  of  this  battle  extir^uiiBbed 
the  last  ray  of  hope  that  beamed  upon  the  un£(^tuni^e 
James.  His  troops  were  immediately  disbanded,  or  pra* 
ceeded  to  the  head-quarters  of  Louis  XIV.  From  tbaA 
time  to  his  death,  (which  took  place,  A.  D.  1700,)  James 
lived  at  St.  Germains  in  a  state  of  religions  seciusioii, 
associating  alone  with  the  monks  of  La  Trappe,  and  con- 
forming himself  to  their  austerities*  By  this  meaos^  he 
acquired,  towards  the  close  of  life,  so  high  a  reputation  for 
piety,  that  be  was  regarded  as  a  eaiai,  and  miracles  wer^ 
said  to  be  performed  at  his  tomb. 

While  the  king  was  chiefly  occupied,  thro<igb  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  in  making  preparations  for  foreiga 
warfare,  or  in  conducting  military  acliievements,  the  3tate 
of  parties  at  home  became  increasingly  perturbed.  The 
whigs  and  tories  maintained  a  ceaseless  struggle  for  the 
ascendancy  both  in  the  cabinet  and  senate  $  and  the  un- 
happy consiequences  of  their  contentions  were^-mubial 
jealousies  and  divided  counsels.   It  needed  all  the  ^sMaUe 
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ftweQtae38  and  consummate  prudence  of  the  queen-regent 
to  prevent  these  animosiiies  from  breaking  out  into  acts  of 
open  violence  duriiig  the  frequent  and  long«*continued  ab« 
aence  of  the  sovereign.  The  war  with  France,  it  is  true, 
waa  so  popular,  with  men  of  all  parties  throughout  the 
kingdom,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  liberal 
supplies  from  year  to  year  for  its  vigorous  prosecution ; 
but  there  were  other  great  political  questions,  on  which  the 
rival  parties  were  completely  at  issue,  and  which  were 
sharply  contested  in  every  parliamentary  session.  Among 
these  subjects  of  political  contention  were  the  bills  intro- 
duced into  parliament  about  this  period,the  objects  of  which 
were  to  secure  freedom  of  discussion,  to  exclude  placemen 
and  pensioners  from  the  house  of  commons,  and  to  limit  the 
duration  of  parliaments  to  the  space  of  three  years.  The 
influenceof  the  whigs  still  prepooderated  so  far,  as  eventu- 
ally to  procure  the  adoption  of  these  important  measures  by 
a  majority  of  both  houses;  but  the  king,  yielding  to  the 
advice  of  his  cabinet  ministers^  refused  l^is  assent  to  the 
latter  of  these  bills,  when  it  was  first  presented  to  him  for 
s^nature. '  This  resolution  to  exert  his  royal  prerogative, 
in  a  case  Which  was  deemed  by  many  of  vital  importance, 
occasioned  a  great  clamour  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and 
a  vote  of  the  house  of  commons  resolved,  that  *'  whoever 
**  had  advised  the  king  to  withhold  his  royal  assent  to  the 
'^  biU,  was  an  enemy  to  bis  country."  It  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture,  in  so  agitated  a  state  of  the  public  mind,  what 
might  have  been  the  issue  of  this  quarrel,  had  not  an  event 
occurred,  deeply  deplored  by  the  nation,  which  led  to  the 
adiustment  of  the  difference  between  the  king  and  his 
sid^ects,  by  inclining  him  to  grant  them  the  boon  they 
desired. 

This  lamented  event  was  the  sickness  and  death  of  the 

Iueen ;  who  was  seized  with  the  small-pox  oh  the  21st  of 
)ecember,  I694,  and  carried  off  by  its  malignant  influ* 
ence  within  seven  days.  Softened  by  this  visitation 
of  providence,  the  kif^g  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  peo- 

Jle,  and  passed  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments,  to  which 
e  had  hitherto  been  determinately  opposed.  But  the  joy 
'ivhicb  this  proceeding  would  have  inspired,  was  restrained 
«nd  suppressed  by  the  apprehensions  which  v^ere  enter- 
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taioed  for  the  life  of  the  queen.  Both  the  sovereign  and 
the  whole  nation  were  plunged  into  the  deepest  sorrow 
by  the  rapid  progress  of  her  malignant  disease.  "  Never," 
says  an  eye-witness  of  the  melancholy  scene,  ^  never  was 
such  a  face  of  universal  sorrow  seen  in  a  court  or  in  a 
town,  as  at  this  time.  All  people,  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  could  scarce  refrain  from  tears.''  The 
last  hours  of  this  excellent  princess  were  cheered  by  the 
hopes  and  consolations  of  that  Holy  Religion,  which  she 
bad  steadily  professed  and  eminently  adorned.  It  was  her 
happiness  to  be  able  to  say,  amidst  the  last  conflict  of 
nature,  that  nothing  which  related  to  a  preparation  for 
death  and  eternity  had  been  left  to  the  last  hour ;  and  that 
then  she  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  up  to  God,  and 
submit  herself  to  his  righteous  will.  An  excellent  prelate, 
who  attended  hex  sick-bed,  has  testified,  (and  that  testi- 
mony is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  whole  of  his 
interesting  narrative,)  that  ^'  it  was  more  than  submission, 
for  she  seemed  to  desire  death  rather  than  life,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  last  moment  in  that  calm  and  resigned 
state."^     She  expired  on  the  28th  of  December,  1694, 


*  The  passage  to  which  there  is  a  refercnoe  in  the  oreccding 
statement,  is  so  interesting  and  simply  pathetic,  that  the  author 
cannot  deny  himself  and  his  readers  the  pleasure  it  cannot  fail 
ta  aiford. 

"  On  Christmas-day,  the  small-pox  sunk  so  entirely,  and  the 
queen  felt  herself  so  well  upon  it,  that  it  was  for  a  while  concluded 
she  had  the  measles,  and  that  the  danger  was  over.  This  hope 
was  ill-grounded,  and  of  a  short  continuance ;  fochefore  night,  all 
ivas  sadly  changed.  It  appeared,  that  the  small-pox  were  now 
so  sunk,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  raising  them.  The  new  arch- 
bishop attended  on  hdr;  he  performed  all  devotions,  and  had 
much  private  discourse  with  her :  when  the  desperate  condition 
she  was  in,  was  evident  beyond  doubt,  he  told  the  king,  he  could 
not  do  his  duty  faithfully,  unless  he  acquainted  her  with  the  dan- 
ger she  was  in :  the  king  approved  of  it,  and  said,  whatever  effect 
it  might  have,  he  would  not  have  her  deceiYed  in  so  important  a 
matter.  And  as  the  archbishop  ^as  preparing  the  queien,  with 
some  address,  not  to  surprise  her  too  much  with  such  tidings,  she 
presently/ apprehended  his  drift,  but  shewed  no  fear  or  disorder 
upon  it.  She  said,  she  thanked  God  she  had  always  carried  this 
in  her  mind,  that  nothing  was  to  be  left  to  the  last  hour;  she  had 
aotfaing  then  to  do,  but  to  look  up  to  God,  and  submit  to  his  will : 
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in  the  SSd  year  of  ber  age^  and  in  the  sixth  of  her  auspi- 
cious reign. 


it  went  farther  indeed  than  submission ;  for  she  seemed  to  desire 
death  rather  than  life ;  and  she  continued  to  the  last  minute  of 
her  life  in  that  calm  and  resigned  state.  She  had  formerly  wrote 
lier  mind  in  many  particulars  to  tho  kitig :  and  she  gaye  order,  to 
look  carefully  for  a  small  escrutoir  that  she  made  use  of,  and  to 
deliver  it  to  the  king:  and  having  dispatched  that,  she  avoided 
giving  herself  or  him  the  tenderness,  which  a  final  parting  might 
have  raised  in  them  both.  She  was  almost  perpetually  in  prayer. 
The  day  before  she  died,  she  received  the  sacrament,  all  the 
bishops  who  were  attending  being  admitted  to  receive  it  with 
her :  we  were,  God  knows,  a  sorrowful  company ;  for  we  were 
losing  her  who  was  our  chief  hope  and  glory  on  earth;  she 
followed  the  whole  office,  repeating  it  after  the  archbishop ;  she 
apprehended,  not  without  some  degree  of  concern,  that  she  should 
not  be  able. to  swallow  the  bread,  yet  it  went  down  easily. 
When  this  was  over,  she  composed  herself  solemnly  to  die ; 
she  slumbered  sometimes,  but  said  she  was  not  refreshed  by  it ; 
and  said  often  that  nothing  did  her  good  but  prayer ;  she  tried 
once  or  twice  to  have  said  somewhat  to  the  king,  but  was  not 
able  to  go  through  with  it.  She  ordered  the  archbishop  to  be 
reading  to  jier  such  passages  of  scripture  as  might  fix  her  atten* 
tion.  and  raise  her  devbtion ;  several  cordials  were  given,  but  all 
were  ineffectual ;  she  lay  silent  foK  some  hours:  and  some  words 
that  came 'from  her,  shewed  her  thoughts  began  to.  break:  in 
conclusion,  she  died  on  the  28ih  of  December,  about  one  in  the. 
morning,  in  the  thirty-thjrd  year  of  her  age,  and  ih  the  sixth  of 
her  reign.  .-4»«    "*  ' 

"She  was  the  most  universally  lamented  princess,  and  deserved 
the  best  to  be  so,  of  any  in  our  age  or  in  our  history.  The  king's 
affliction  for  her  d^ath  was  as  great  as  it  was  just ;  it  \tas  greater 
than  those /rho  knew  him  best,  thought  his  temper  capable  of:  he 
went  beyond  all  bounds  in  it ;  during  her  sickness,  he  was  in  an 
agony,  that  amazed^s  all,  fainting  often,  and  breaking  out  into 
most  violent  lamentations;  when  she  died,  his  spirits  sunk  so  loWv 
that  there  was  great  reason  to  fear,  that  he  was  following  her ;  for  * 
some  weeks  after,  he  was  so  little  master  of  himself,  that  he  was  not 
capable  of  minding  business,  or  of  seeing  company;  He  turned 
himself  much  to  the  meditations  of  religion,  and  to  secret  prayer ; 
the  archbishop  was  often  and  long  with  him;  he  entered  into 
solemn  and  serious  resolutions  of  becoming,  in  all  things,  an  exact 
and  exemplary  Christian.''— j^urner/  Hitt.  of  his  Own  Times, 
vol.  iii. 
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BEFLECTIONS. 

And  who  is  not  ready  to  exclaim*  such  may  my  last  end 
be!— -thus  peaceful,— thus  resigned,— thus  triumphandy 
victorious  over  the  last  enemy,  death.  Illustrious  as  bad 
been  the  character  of  this  princess  through  life,  who  does  not 
feel  that  it  became  brighter  and  more  splendid  the  nearer 
she  approached  the  confines  of  eternity  ?  It  was  not,  indeed, 
the  splendour  that  glitters  in  the  eye  of  sense — that  attracts 
the  gaze  of  a  thougntless  world — that  fills  with  admiration 
the  deluded  votaries  of  criminal  delight ;  but  it  was  a  pure, 
celestial  radiance,  reflected  from  the  sun  of  righteousness, 
sufficient  to  disperse  the  thickest  shades  of  death,  and 
certain  presage  of  eternal  day.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  station  which  such  a  favoured  individual  previously 
occupied — whether  a  princess  on  a  throne,  or  the  inhabi- 
tant of  some  lowly  cottage — the  scene  is  one  which  angels 
contemplate  with  ineffable  <lelight,  and  celebrate  in 
joyous  and  triumphal  strains,  like  those  in  which  they 
announced  the  Messiah's  -advent,  ^^  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  on  earth  peace,  good- will  toward  m^n  !'* 

But,  instead  of  pursuing  this  train  of  reflections,  grate- 
ful as  they  may  be  to  our  feelings,  compared  with  those 
which  the  contemplation  of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of 
mankind  are  calculated  to  awaken,  we  must  return  to,  the 
less  pleasing  themes  of  worldly  ambition,  political  intrigue, 
and  martial  devastation.  It  is  impossible  to  review  the 
principal  occurrences  of  this  reign,  without  perceiviitt,  that 
the  most  generous  mind  may  be  perverted  and  debaseo— the 
kindliest  feelings  of  the  human  heart  suppressed  and  sub- 
dued— by  long  familiarity  with  the  sanguinary  arts  of  war. 
To  this  demoralizing  practice  ^re  evidently  to  be  attributed 
the  unlovely  traits  which  are  sometimes  discernible  in  tbe 
moral  character  of  William  III.  That  bis  natural  disposi^ 
tion  was  tender  and  affectionate  ;  that  he  was  susceptible 
in  a  high  degree  of  all  the  charities  and  sympathies  that  glow 
in  the  most  humane  and  generous  bosom,  will  be  deniedliy 
none  who  have  attentively  studied  his  character.  These- 
better  qualities  of  his  heart  appeared  in  all  their  attractions 
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at  dome  of  those  interesting  moments  of  kia  eventful  life, 
which  have  been  abready  adverted  to ;  and  that  they  did  not 
uoiformly  operate,  can  only  be  attributed  to  some  malignant 
counteracting  influence,  by  which  his  feelings  were  reo* 
dered  callous,  and  the  best  affections  of  his  heart  were  held 
in  continual  restraint.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discover  the 
cause  which  secretly  but  powerfully  operated  to  produce 
d)ese  baneful  effects,  in  those*  antisocial  and  unchristian 
employments,  which  constituted  the  principal  business  of 
bis  life. 

How  truly  glorious  might  the  reign  of  this  distin- 
guished sovereign  have  been^— how  richly  fraught  with 
blessings  to  himself,  to  his  empire,  and  to  mankind^f 
those  energies  of  body  and  mind  with  which  be  was 
eminently  endowed,  instead  of  being  employed  in  the 
work  of  destruction,  had  been  exerted  in  works  of  bene- 
volence and  mercy-!— if,  instead  of  wielding  through  life 
the  homicidal  sword,  he  had  grasped  the  olive  branch  of 
peace— ^aod  if,  instead  of  forming  confederacies  for  mili« 
tary  achievements,  he  had  induced  the  princes  of  Europe 
to  concur  in  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  human  race  !  It  were  surejy  a  Worthier,'  a  nobler 
object  of  his  ambition,  to  allay  the  animosities  of  rival 
factions,  and  harmonize  the  jarring  passions  of  conten- 
tious statesmen,  by  tlie  soothing  influence  of  a  pacific 
temper,  and  the  yet  more  hallowed  influence  of  a  well- 
regulated  life  and  conversation,  than  to  reap  the  most 
flourishing  laurels  on  the  embattled  plain,  or  climb  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  military  ^lory ! 


ESSAY  III. 

The  Reign  of  William  HI.  concluded: 

A.  D.  1694—1701. 

The  latter  years  of  king  William's  life  and  reign 
foraish  few  facts  pf  peculiar  interest  or  importance.  But 
%h»  very  jpircumstancea  which  render  this  period  of  our 
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history  comparatively' uninteresting,  prove  it  to  have  been 
auspicious  to  the  nation  and  beneficial  to  inankind.  It  is 
because  the  turbulent  aeras  of  anarchy  and  despotism  were 
past,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  the  establishment  of  a 
well-regulated  constitutional  government — because  the 
tumults  of  civil  discord,  and  the  rigours  of  religious  perse- 
cution had  ceased — and  because  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  was  withdrawn,  in  a  great  measure,  from  foreign 
confederacies  and  martial  enterprises  to  questions  of  do- 
mestic policy^  which,  though  less  dazzling,  were  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  state — to  the 
operation  of  these  causes  it  is  to  be  attributed,  that  the 
annals  of  this  reign,  and  more  especially  its  latter  years^ 
awaken  less  interest,  and  engage  a  less  degree  of  attention, 
than  those  which  preceded  them.  And,  surely,  it  will  be 
admitted  by  all,  that  these  were  events  in  which  the  nation 
had  reason  to  rejoice,  however  little  calculated  they  may 
be  to  make  a  figure  in  the  page  of  history. 

Amidst  the  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow  which  the  death 
of  the  queen  occasioned,  there  were  soVne  circumstances 
arising  out  of  that  lamented  event,  which  were  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  bereaved. sovereign.  Never 
were  addresses  presented  to  the  ears  of  royalty  more  warmly 
expressive  of  loyal  and  devoted  attachment,  than  those 
which  were  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  on  this 
mournful  occasion.  This  national  bereavepient  had  also 
the  happy  effect  of  reconciling  the  differences  which  had 
previously  subsisted  between  some  of  the  members  of  the 
royal  family.  Some  time  before  the  queen's  deaths  a 
serious  misunderstanding  had  arisen,  from  trifling  causes, 
between  that  excellent  princess  and  her  younger  sister^ 
the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark.  There  were  not  wanting 
on  this,  as  on  every  similar  occasion,  those  who  were 
ready  to  fan  the  flame  of  discord  between  these  illustrious 
personages;  and  their  resentments  were  carried  so  far, 
that  the  princess  Anne  withdrew  from  court,  and  shut 
herself  up  in  an  obscure  country  residence,  that  she  might 
not  on  any  occasion  be  under  the  necessity  of  meeting 
her  royal  sister.  But  death  suddenly  removed  one  of  the 
offended  parties,  and  the  animositi^  of  the  other  were 
instantly  buried  in  her  grave.    The  earliest  opportunity 
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was  seized  by  the  surviviog  piincesSy  to  write  ti  letter  to 
tbe  king  in  the  most  respectful  and  affectionate  terms, 
and  to  solicit  an  audience ;  which  being  granted,  a  com- 
plete reconciliation  was  happily  effected,  to  the  extreme 
mortification  of  those  who  hoped  to  pr^^fit  by  these 
divisions. 

The  parliamentary  session  of  1695  was  one  of  great 
importance,  on  account  of  the  momentous  questions  which 
were  discussed,  and  the  '  proceedings  to  which  those  dis- 
cussions led.  Inquiries  were  instituted  into  the  abuses 
which  had  insensibly  cre|)t,  not  only  into  the  subordinate 
establishments,  but  also  into  the  higher  departments  of 
tbe  state.  They  commenced  with  an  investigation  of 
corrupt  practices,  which  had  been  detected  in  several, 
army  agents  and  military  officers ;  but  the  discovery  of 
these  fraudulent  transactions  led  to  accusations  and  in- 
quiries of  a  more  serious  nature,  in  which,  many  persons 
of  high  rank  and  political  influence  were  concerned.  In 
consequence  of  these  parliamentary  proceedings,  the  duke 
of  Leeds,  and  some  other  persons  of  distinction,  were 
threatened  with  impeachment  on  a  charge  of  bribery  and 
corruptioi]^;  but  the  proceedings  against  them  were  ulti- 
mately suspended  and  laid  aside.  Another  public  question 
.of  great  national  importance,  which  occupied  muck  of 
the  attention  of  parliament  both  in  this  and  the  following 
session,  related  to  the  degraded  state  of  the  currency,  and 
the  means  of  restoring  it  to  its  sterling  value.  The  coin 
of  the  realm  had  been  so  debased  by  the  practice  of 
counterfeiting,  and  so  depreciated  by  that  of  clipping,  as 
to  render  it  of  little  real  worth,  and  threaten  the  most 
serious  consequences.  After  long  and  serious  delibera- 
tion, a  recoinage  of  the  silver  currency  was  resolved  on^ 
and  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  inconveniences  of  calling  in  the  whole  of  the  silver 
coin  then  in  circulation.  .  Yet,  after  all  these  prudential 
measures  had  been  carried  into  effect,  the  shock  which 
was  given  to  public  credit,  and  the  interruption  they 
occasioned  to  trade  and  commerce,  were  for  a  time  most 
serious  and  alarming. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  degraded  state  of  the  currency 
a]one  these  evils  were  to  be  attributed,  They  arose  chiefly 
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from  the  exbiiusted  state  of  the  revenue,  and  that  «iigneat»* 
tioQ  of  public  burthens,  wbicb  the  long  continuance  of  the 
war  had  rendered  necessary.  In  England*  public  credit 
was  shaken  to  its  very  basis^  by  the  lavish  expenditure 
which  the  equipment  of  numerous  fleets  and  armies  had 
occasioned.  Large  sums  had  been  voted  annually  for 
this  purpose  by  parliament,  and  taxes  had  been  imposed 
which  were  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  these  urgent  de- 
mands ;  but  it  was  with  the  upmost  difficulty  that  the  re- 
quisite supplies  were  raised,  and  after  every  exertion,  a  Urge 
deficiency  remained.  Nor  was  this  the  state  of  Eoglanid 
alone';  financial  embarrassments  were  felt,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  by  all  the  continental  powers  of  Europe, 
which  bad  been  confederated  in  the  war  with  France; 
and,  in  a  yet  greater  degree,  by  their  formidable  antago- 
•  nist.  The  ambitious  projects  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
enormous  expenditure  which  they  occasioned,  had  brought 
that  empire  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin,  amidst  all  the  splen-^ 
dour  of  her  victories  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  difficulties 
which  the  belligerent  powers  experienced  in  carrying  on 
the  war,  compelled  them  at  length,  however  reluctantly, 
to  think  seriously  of  negociating  a  peace ;  and,  ur^ed  by 
their  necessities,  rather  than  by  a  pacific  disposition  to- 
wards each  other,  they  agreed  to  appoint  plenipotentiaries, 
who  should  meet  at  Rystwick  in  Holland  during  the 
summer  of  l69t7. 

But  it  is  painful  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  stating, 
that  before  these  negociations  commenced,  another,  and 
a  yet  more  iniquitous  attempt  was  made  by  the  partisans 
of  James  IL  under  the  sanction  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  French  government,  to  assassinate  the  king,  and 
Sjpread  devastation  dirough  the  British  empire.  Several 
English  and  French  officers  were  induced,  by  the  promise 
of  a  large  reward,  to  attempt  the  execution  of  this  infernal 
plot.  They  undertook  to  way-lay  and  murder  the  king 
on  his  return  from  hunting,  when  he  was  usually  attended 
by  a  slender  retinue  of  his  guards.  The  place  in  which 
the  crime  was  to  be  perpetrated  was  determined ;  the  • 
accomplices  to  be  employed  were  engaged;  and  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  seemed  certain.  In  the  mean 
time;  an  expedition  was  secretly  assembled  at  Cnlais^ 
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ready  to  embark  as  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  king'a 
death  ahouM  be  received.  But  the  same  special  provi<* 
dence  which  bad  already,  in  so  many  instances,  watched 
over  the  life  of  this  illustrious  prince,  again  interposed 
for  his  protection.  Just  when  the  plot  was  ripe  for 
execution,  information  .was  given,  first  to  the  duke  of 
Portland,  and  then  to  the  king  himself,  of  all  the  circum« 
stances  of  this  infamous  conspiracy,  and  of  the  persons 
who  were  pledged"  to  its  execution.  On  the  c<5ncttrring 
evidence  of  Pendergrass^  an  Irish  officer,  and  La  Rue, 
a  Frenchman,  (both  of  whom  had  been  privy,  to  the 
design,)  the  principal  conspirators  were  apprehended,  and 
they  who  were  found  to  be  most  crimiiwi,  received  sen- 
tence of  death«  Among  those  of  inferior  rank,  who  were 
executed  for  this  crime,  were  Chamock,  King  and  Keyes ; 
Rookwood,  Lewick  and  Cranborn;  and  of  persons  of 
cooAtion,  sir  John  Friend  and  sir  William  Perkins.  Nor 
was  it  the  least  disgraceful  and  criminal  part  of  this  trans- 
action, that  there  were  three  of  the  non-juring  clergymen 
of  tJMUt  day,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  give  public  abso^ 
lucioa  to  these  crimittals,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
janltitude  assembled  to  witness  their  execution.  For 
this  offence,  two  of  these  el^ical  abettors  of  assassination 
were  committed,  for  a  shor(  time,  to  the  king's-bench 
prison,  but  the  third  effected  hb  escajie  to  the  continent. 
In  the  following  year,  sir  John  Fenwick^  another  of  llie 
conspirators,  was  tried  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  and  having 
been  found  guilty,  was  executed,  notwithstanding  that 
the  utmost  exertions  wer^  made  by  his  numerous  and 
powerful  friends  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence. 

The  negociations  i^  Rystwick  proceeded  slowly,  but 
at  length  terminated  in  the  general  pacification  of  Europe, 
by  a  treaty  of  peace,  signed  on  the  90ih  of  September,  1697 • 
The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  generally  considered  too 
advantageous  to  <  France,  as  the  limits  of  that  empire 
were  extended,  by  being  permitted  to  retain  some  of  the 
conquests  made  during  the  war,  and  the  territories  of  the 
alliied  princes  were  consequently  diminished  in  an  equal 
degree.    The  French  protestants  too  were  deserted,  and 

fiv^i  up  onc%  more  to  the  fury  of  the  oppressor.     But 
(William   gained  one  point  of  great  importance  by  this 
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treaty ;  inasmuchy  as  tbe  king  of  France  consented  to  an 
explicit  recognition  of  his  title  to  the  English  crown, 
though  that  monarch  bad  repeatedly  declared,  that  he 
would  never  abandon  the  cauae  of  James  IL 

Relieved  from  tbe  pressure  of  a  foreign  war,  by  which 
the  national  resources  had  been  exhausted  and  tbe  king- 
dom impoverished,  the  parliament  deemed  it  tl^eir  first 
duty  to  reouire  that  the  army  should  be  immediately  dis- 
banded. The  bill  of  rights  had  declared  it  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  dangerous,  to  maintain  a  standing  army  in 
times  of  peace.  The  experience  of  former  years  had 
proved  this  measure  to  be  subversive,  of  civil  liberty,  and 
a  convenient  instrument  of  despotism.  They  resolved, 
therefore,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  Rystwick,  that  all  the  troops  should  be  paid  off,  except 
about  eight  thousand  men;  and  that  the  Dutch  regiments 
which  had  accompanied  tbe  king  to  England,  and  attended 
him  in  all  bis  campaigns,  should  be  disbanded  with  the 
rest.  This  was  to  touch  the  king  in  the  tenderest  pomt. 
Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  a  camp,  he 
had  become  strongly  attached  to  those  military  comrades, 
who  bad  often  rallied  roun^  his  standard,  and  whose 
bravery  he  had  often  witnessed.  Such,  especially,  were 
tbe  sentiments  cherished. by  this  generous  prince  towards 
the  veteran  troops  which  had  composed  bis  royal  guard 
when  he  first  lauded  on  the  British  shar.e8.  He-  was, 
therefore,  most  anxious  that  these  should  still  be  retainefl 
in  bis  service,  and  remonstrated  against  the  decision  of 
parliament  concerning  them;  but  they  remained  firni> 
and  the  king  was  at  length  induced  to  accede  to  their 
wishes,  though  they  were  so  repugnant  to  his  own  feelings, 
that  he  once  intimated  to  his  confidential  friends  an  in* 
tention  of  resigning  the  government,  of  England,  and 
returning  to  his  hereditary  dominions.  This  memorable 
transactiop  reflects  equal  credit,  on  both  parties ;  since  it 
manifested  on  the  part  of  tbe  parliament,  a  determination 
to  adhere  inviolably  to  the  constitution  which  had  been 
established  by  mutual  compact  at  the  revolution ;  and,  on 
that  of  the  sovereign,  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  his  .private 
attachments  and  personal  inclinations  to  the  public  good, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  national  tranquillity. 
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Soon  after  this  important  measare  bad*  been  carried^ 
,  the  civil  list  settled  on  a  liberal  basis,  a  bounty  voted  to 
the  disbanded  officers  w^d  soldiers,  and  a  plan  adoptetl  for 
the  gradual  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  (which  then 
amounted  to  about  five  millions  sterling,)  this  first  triennial 
parliament,  having  nearly  completed  its  term,  was  dis- 
solved by  royal  proclamation.  During  the  comparatively 
abort  period,  of  its  continuance,  great  things  bad  been 
effected :  many  public  abuses  had  been  brought  to  light ; 
a  new  coinage '  had  taken  place ;  repeated  attempts  to 
restore  the  former  dynasty  had  been  frustrated;  an 
honourable  peace  had  been  negociated;  public  credit  was, 
in  some  measure,  restored;  and  the  speedy  payment  of  the 
national  debts  was  ensured.  This  improved  state  of  things 
is  not  however  to  b^  attributed  to  the  parliament  alone; 
the  king's  ministers  may  justly  claim  a  full  ishare  of  the 
praise,  and  one  of  their  number  merits  a  distinct  and 
honourable  notice,  on  account  of  the  important  services 
rendered  to  his  country,  during  his  wise  and  vigorous 
admiuistratioQ.  This  eminent  statesman  was  sir  John, 
afterwards  lord  Somers,  who  first  filled  the  office  of 
attorney-general,  and  was  subsequently  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  lord  high  chancellor.  He  was  eminent  in  all  the 
departments  of  literature^  and  especially  in  legal  knowledge 
and-political  science.  Though  he  had  uniformly  been  a 
decided  whig,  his  spirit  was  so  conciliatory,  and  his  mea* 
snres  were  so  temperate,  that  he  did  much  towards 
reconciling  opposite  parties,  and  allaying  the  animosities  of 
rival  factions.  With  him  was  associated,  Mr.  Montague, 
a  younger  brother  of  the  earl  of  Manchester,  who  held  the 
important  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  at  a  period 
in  which  the  duties  of  that  office  were  peculiarly  arduous, 
and  who  acquired  by  his  great  talents,  an  honourable 
ascendancy  in*  the  house  of  commons.  It  is  unques- 
tionably to  be  ascribed  to  the  preponderating  influence  of 
these  two  distinguished  statesmen,  (to  whom  might  be 
added  the  earl  of  Orford,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  admiralty,)  that  during  this  period  of  William's  reign, 
a  greater  degree  of  union  and  harmony  prevailed,  than 
either  at  its  commencement  or  termination. 

But  though  the  conduct  of  this  administration  h^d 
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been  so  accepttble  to  the  nation,  and  had  led  to  sach  bene« 
fi<^  resulu,  the  king  became  gradually  alienated  from  his 
'whig  ministers,  on  account  of  their  inflesibie  a<nierence 
to  those  constitutional  principles  which  limit  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crowU)  of  which  even  the  best  of  sovereigns  are 
naturally  jealous.  He  began,  therefore,  to  withdraw  his 
confidence  from  them,  though  as  yet  they  were  not  dia* 
missed  from  office,  and  attached  himself  more  closely  to 
those  who  inclined  to  tory  principles,  and  who  bed 
laboured  incessantly  to  prejudice  the  king's  mind  against 
lord  Somers,  their  most  formidaMe  opponent.  In  this 
attempt,  they  succeeded  at  length  to  the  uUnost  of  their 
wishes ;  for  not  only  was  this  great  statesman  required, 
A.  D.  1 700,  to  surrender  the  seals  of  his  high  office,  but  an 
attempt  was  made  in  the  following  year,  to  impeach  hkn 
•and  some  of  his  colleagues,  for  having  acceded  to  the  par- 
tition treaty,  during  their  public  administratioui  The 
house  of  lords  refused  to  sanction  these  uqust  proceedings, 
and  consequently,  after  the  discarded  ministers  had  made 
an  able  defence  of  their  political  conduct,  the  articles  of 
impeachment  were  withdrawn,  and  the  disgrace  of  this 
unsuccessful  attempt  recoiled  upon  their  adversaries.  The 
partition  treaty,  which  gave  occasion  to  this  attack  upou 
the  late  ministry,  was  a  political  arrangement  between  the 
principal  continental  powers,  in  which  England  was  but 
remotely  concemeS^  and  therefore  the  particulars  of  that 
treaty  need  not  be  stated  here.  It  might  indeed  have 
been  wholly  bassed  over  unnoticed  in  this  abridged  history, 
but  for  the  circumstances  of  the  vehement  parliamentary 
debates  to  which  it  led,  and  the  proceedings  instituted « 
against  the  lords  Portland,  Somers,  Orford,  and  Halifar, 
on  account  of  the  sanction  they  had  given  to  its  provisions. 
In  the  year  1700,  an  event  took  place,  which  materially 
afiected  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  required  the 
hnmediate  interference  of  pariiament  tp  determine  this  im- 
portant question.  The  only  son  of  the  princess  Anne  of 
Denmark,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  on  whom  the  fondest 
liopes  of  the  nation  were  fixed,  as  its  future  sovereign,  was 
cut  off  by  a  fever  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age.  The  ex- 
cellent Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  whom  bis 
education  had  been  entrusted,   has  boroe  a  high   and 
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honourable  teaUoiony  to  the  intellcctaal  endowmeBts  imd 

literary  attainments  of  this  amiable  young  prince,  whose 

early  death  was  universally  lamented.    In  consequence  of 

this  event,  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  was  vested 

>      by  parliament  in  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  who 

'      were  lineally  descended  from  theprincess  Elizabeth^daugh?' 

ter  of  James  I.  and  wife  of  the  eleotor  palatine.    In  the 

same  year« James  11.  died  at  St.Germaiii8,  and  it  might  have 

been  hoped  that  this  event  would  have  terminated  for  ever 

the  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  strengthened  the 

.  bonds  of  amity  between  the  rival  kingdoms  of  France  a^d 

England.     But  the  direct  reverse  took  place ;  for,  instead 

of  extinguishing  hostilities,  it  proved  ao  occasion  of  re^ 

lund^ng  the  flame   of  war  with    augmented  violence. 

Jealousies  had  indeed  been  cherished  by  both  parties,  from 

tfie  conclusion  of  the  late  contest.   The  interval  had  rather 

been  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  than  a  settled  peace ;  since 

It  was  manifest  that  a  slight  provocation  on  either  side 

would  be  sufficient  to  arm  them  against  each  other,  and 

that  each  party  was  but  watching  for  a  favourable  oppor« 

tunity  to  commence  the  attack.     The  occasion,  therefore, 

of  the  death  of  James  II.  was^eized  by  the  French  govern* 

menti  to  adopt  a  measure  which  could  not  fail  to  produce 

an   immediate    renewal  of  hostilities.     The  pretended 

prince   of  Wales,  whose  supposititious  birth  was   now 

generally  credited,  was  publicly  recognized  by  Louis,  as 
le  lawful  heir  to  the  English  crown,  and  was  proclaimed 
with  great  solemnity,  king  of  England^  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  throughout  the  French  empire. 

So  flagrant  and  unprovoked,  a  violation  of  the  late 
treaty  of  peace,  produced  a  strong  sensation  throughout; 
thje  kingdom,  and  inclined  men  of  all  parties  to  concur  in 
ipeasures  of  retaliation*    Addresses  were  instantly  pre^ 
sented  to  the  king,  expressive  of  unshaken  fidelity  and 
allegiance,  and  of  the  abhorrence  in  which  the  treachery  of 
'the  court  of  France  was  held.   A  new  parliament  was  con- 
vened^ which  pledged,  itself  to  support  the  king  in  what- 
ev^r  alliances  he  might  form  for  the  protection  of  the 
protestant  interest,  and  the  defence  of  his  crown  and 
dignity.     At  the  opening  of  this-  parliament,  the  king 
ctejivered   ^n  excellent    speech,  in   which  he  earnestly 
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besought  all  parties  to  forget  their  lesser  differences,  and 
unite  for  their  mntual  safety  against  the  con^mon  foe.  The 
effect  produced  by  this  address  was  so-apparent,  that  for  a 
time  the  distinction  between  whig  and  tory  had  almost  dis- 
appeared, and  the  chief  rivalry  seemed'to  be  which  of  these 
predominant  parties  should  manifest  the  greatest  zeal  and 
promptitijde  m  the  king's  service.  A  bill  of  attainder 
against  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  an  act  of 
abjuration,  were  carried  by  large  majorities  through  both 
houses  9f  parliament.  Encoijrajged  by  the  pledged 
assistance  of  the  legislative  bodies,  anc)  the  concurrent 
sense  of  the  nation,  the  king  entered  into  new  alliances 
with  the  protestant  princes  of  Europe,  all  of  whom  felt 
the  necessity  of  espousing  his  dause  as  inseparably  con- 
nected with  thdr  own.  The  emperor  of  Germany  was 
induced  by  political  motives,  to  join  in  this  league  with 
the  governments  of  England,  Holland,  and  many  subordi- 
nate European  sovereigns,  among  whom  were  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  prince  Lewis  of  Baden^  and .  the 
electors  of  Hanover  and  Saxony. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  death  aimed  his  unerring  shaft 
at  the  prince,  who  was  the  centre  and  rallying  point  of 
this  confederation.     The  king  had  been  for  some  time  in  a 
declining  state  of  health,  and  not  un frequently  expressed 
his  conviction  that  he  should  be  unable  to  sustain   the 
fatigue   of   another    campaign.      Towards    the    end  of 
February,  1702,  he  was  thrown  with  violence  from  his' 
horse,  in  riding  from  Kensington-palace  to  his  usual  resi- 
dence at  Hampton-court;  and  his  collar-bone  was  broken 
by  the  fall.     No  danger  was  at  first  apprehended,  but 
after  several  days  had  elapsed,  alarming  symptoms  began 
to  appear,  which  continued  to  increase  rapidly,  until  the 
twelfth  of  March,'  on  which  day  he  expired,  in  the  5£nd 
year  of  his  age,  and  thirteenth  of  his  reign.     The  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  (from  whose  memoirs  of  this  prince,  the  pre- 
ceding facts   have  been   chiefly  collected,)  affirms    con- 
cerning him,  that  ^^  after  all  the  abatements  that  may  be 
^'  allowed  for  his  errors  and  faults,  he  ought  still  to  be' 
*'  reckoned  among  the   greatest  princes  that  our    own 
"  history,  or  indeed  that  any  other  can  afford.     He   died  ^ 
'^  in  a  critical  time  for  his  own  glory ;  since  he  tiad  formed 
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''  a  great  alliance,  and  had  projected  the  whole  schemci  of 
'*  the  war;  so  that  if  it  succeeded^  a  great  part  of  the 
''  honour  of  it  would  be  ascribed  to  him ;  and  if  otherwise, 
**  it  would  be  said,  he  was  the  soul  of  the  alliance  that  did 
"  both  aniq^ate  and  knit  it  together,  and  that  it.was  natu« 
^*  ral  for  that  body  to  die  and  fall  asunder,  when  he,  who 
**  gave  it  life«  was  withdrawn.'^  The  arduous  task  of 
prosecuting  this  war,  which  had  been  so  rashly  com* 
menced  by  the  French  monarch,'  and  of  which  he  had 
subsequently  so  much  cause  to  repent,  devolved  on  the 
successor  to  the  British  ^throne,  whilst  he  who  planned  its 
first  operations,  unconscious  alike  of  their  failure  or  suc*- 
cess,  slumbered  in  the  dust  of  death. 


REFLECTIONS. 

The  facts  which  were  briefly  stated  in  the  commence* 
inent  of  the  preceding  narrative,  may  serv.e  to  suggest  to 
our  minds  some  of  the  moral  benefits  which  not  unfre« 
quently  result  from  domestic  bereavements  of  the  most 
afflictive  nature.  In  the  instance  re/erred  to  above,  the 
decease  of  an  endeared  relative  had  the  happy  effect  of 
allaying  the  animosities  of  survivors,  and  reconciling  the 
^differences  which  had  long  subsisted  between  them.  The 
tpid,  the  resistless  current  of  death  bore  down  at  once  all 
lat  accumulated  mass  of  prejudices  and  resentments, 
Ibich  had  too  long  separated  intimate  and  beloved  friends^ 
opened  a  free  course  for  the  renewed  exercise  of 
Pection.  So  have  we  sometimes  seen,  that  sodie 
[arrowing  dispensation  i  of  divine  providence — some  event 
it  is  like  the  rending  of  the  heart,  or  the  dividing  asunder 
the  joints  and  marrow,  is  appointed  by  infinite  wisdom 
i  unerring  goodness,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  pro- 
icing  a  right  state  of  mind  both  towards  God  and  man ; 
means  of  subduing  our  prejudices^  of  abasing  our  pride, 
destroying  our  worldly  attachments,  of  smoothing  and 
tenin^  the  ruggedness  of  our  tempers,  and  of  calling 
aclioQ  the  latent  charities  of  the  heart. 
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But  how  infinitely  more  important  the  benefits  result-  | 
ins  from  the  death  of  that  illustrious  Prince  of  Pbage,  < 
who  came  to  reconcile  us  to  God  by  his  blood,  to  shy  ; 
the  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind^  and  to  restore  offending  i 
rebels  to  the  favour  anc^  friendship  of  the  Most  High.  \ 
The  reconciliation  which  has  taKen  place  between  heaven  | 
and  earth,*  can  be  ascribed  alone  to  the  death  of  Chris^ 
who  has  **  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  having 
slain  the  enmity  thereby/'  and  who,  in^the  plenitude  of  < 
his  divine  compassion,  came  at  once  to  proclaim  and 
purchase  that  peace,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself!    Shali  «ot  | 
this  love  be    had  JQ  everlasting  remembrance?    Shall 
it  not  be  celebrated  in  unceasing  songs  of  praise  f    Shall 
it  not  operate  with  mighty  and  resistless  force,  ^  constrain- 
ing  us  to  live  henceforth  not  to  ourselves  but  to  him  that  i 
has  loved  us  and  given  himself  for  us?^' 

Few  individuals,  whether    of  high  or   low   degree, 
however  exposed  their    condition  may  have  been,  have 
witnessed  more  frequent  or  more  remarkable  deliverances 
from  imminent   danger  than  those  which  are  recorded 
of  the  prince,  whose  public  life  has  been  sketched  in  the 
preceding  pages.    Besides  numerous  hair-breadth  escapes 
m  the  field  of  battle,  and,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  au 
almost  miraculous  preservation  from  a  watery  grave«  he 
was  perpetually  surrounded  by  adversaries,  who  employed^ 
the  basest  agency  to  accomplish    his  destruction,  anj 
planned  in  secret  a  thousand  malignant  plots,  against  which! 
no  human  precaution  or  human  power  could  have  effec*' 
tually  defended  him.     But  the  shield  of  omnipotence  waa 
continually  placed  before  him,  to_  ward  off  the  murderous 
shafts  of  t))e  assassin,  as  well  as  to  cover  his  head  io  the 
day  of  battle,  so  that  he  descended  to  the  grave  in  peace! 
We  have  no  means  of  judging  what  impre^mn  waa  mad< 
upon  the  mind  of  this  sovere^n  by   these  rei^arkabk 
ipterpositions  of  providence.    It  may  be  hoped  that  thej 
were  deeply  felt  and  gratefully  acknowledged.     But  hav^ 
we  no  mercies  to  record  !    Though  our  dai^ers  may  no( 
have  been  so  apparent,  or  our  deliverances  so  remarkahk 
and  unexpected,  yet  who  is  there  that  has  not  reason   in 
acknowledge  the  goodness  of  that  all-powerful  Beiog^wlM 
has  frequently  redeemed  his  life  fr<>m  destr^ction,  d^v^m 
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bis  soul  from  death,  his  eyes  from  tears^  and  his  feet  from 
falling  r'  And  what  nvore  becoming  resolutions  can  be 
formed  under  such  circumstances,  than  those  of  an  emi- 
nent servant  of  God,  who  had  hrm«elf  been  the  subject  of 
many  similar  mercies — "  1  will  walk  before  the  Lord  in 
^^  the  land  of  the  living;  I  will  offer  unto  God  the  sacri- 
'^  £ces  of  thanksgiving ;  I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the 
<<  Most  High,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  people.'^ 

But  though  protected  as  by  a  constant  miracle  from 
eT«ry  other  foe^  the  warlike  mcmarch,  to  whom  the  pre- . 
ceding  narrative  refers,  encoimtered  at  last  an  enemy 
whose  power  he  could  neither  resist  nor  elude ;  to  whom 
be  was  compelled  to  submit,  at  a  moment  in  which  of  all 
others  he  would  have  most  wished  to  avoid  his  deadly 
grasp ;  and  by  whom  his  purposes  were  suddenly  broken 
off,  just  wjien  they  were  ripe  for  execution.  This  mighty 
and  resistless  conqueror  may  even  now  be  advancing 
towajrds  us,  charged  with  a  commission  from  the  Supreme 
Author  of  our  Being  to  conduct  us  to  his  dread  tribunal. 
Hapf^y  tbey,  who  not  only  anticipate,  but  are  fully  pre- 
pared for  his  coming !  Thrice  happy  they,  who  can  wel- 
come bis  approach,  however  appalling  the  form  whfch  he 
Biay  assume^  or  however  thick  the  gloom  Mith  which 
be  may  be  invested,  exclaiming,  with  devout  and  holy 
trkunpb,  ^  O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  Grave,  where 
is  thy  victory?"  ' 


ESSAY  IV. 

TAe  Me^  of  Queen  Anne,  from  her  Accession,  to  the 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland. 

A-  D.  1702—1706. 

Anns,  the  youngest  daughter *of  James  II.  by  his 
first  queen,  and  wife  of  George,  prince  of  Den  mark, 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  Willii^m  III.  not  by 

VOL.  11.  > 
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hereditary  right,  but  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  successioD, 
which  had  passed  at  the  commencemeut  of  the  late  reign. 
She  had  just  entered  upon  her  thirty-eighth  year;  yet  her 
political  character  was  scarcely  known ;  nor  was  it  easy 
to  conjecture  from  her  past  conduct,  to  which  of  the 
leading  parties  she  would  incline.  The  princess  Anne 
had,  indeed,  long  cherished  an  intimate  attachment  to  the 
countess  of  Marlborough,  and  had  been  accustomed  to 
consider  the  earl,  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  as  her  most 
confidential  adviser;  but  amidst  all  the  intrigues  and 
cabals  of  the  late  reign,  she  had  steered  so  cautious  and 
prudent  a  course,  that  neither  of  the  political  factions  then 
striving  for  the  ascendancy  could  claim  her  as  their  own. 
Her  first  ministry  was  formed  according  to  the  wishes, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who 
earnestly  recommended  his  noble  relative,  lord  Godolphin, 
to  the  important  post  of  lord  treasurer,  while  he  reserved 
for  himself  an  appointment  more  gratifying  to  his  military 
ambition — that  of  captain-general  of  the  queen's  forces.  • 

The  period  at  which  this  princess  commenced  her 
reign  was  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  Louis  XIV. 
goaded  even  to  madness  by  an  insatiable  ambition,  had 
forced  the  protestant  powers  of  Europe  to  take  up  arms 
once  more  in  their  own  defence,  and  to  form  an  alliance 
against  him,  who  had  long  proved  himself  to  be  their 
common  enemy.  .  But  scarcely  was  this  confederacy 
arranged,  when  intelligence  reached  the  continent  of  the 
king  of  England's  death,  on  whose  military  skill  and 
invincible  resolution  the  allied  powers  chiefly  depended 
for  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  The  French  sovereign 
and  his  xourt  manifested  a  most  indecent  joy  on  the 
occasion,  which  sufficiently  indicated  the  formidable  cha- 
racter of  their  fallen  adversary ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  allied  princes  were  so  panic-stricken  by  the  disastrous 
tidings,  that  they  scarcely  knevy  what  measures  to  adopt. 
In  order  to  relieve  them  from  a  state  of  painful  uncer- 
tainty, relative  to  the  system  of.  policy  which  the  new 
sovereign  of  England  would  pursue,  the  earl  of  Marlbo- 
rough was  instantly  dispatched  to  assure  them  of  her  most 
vigorous  support,  and  urge  them  to  strenuous  combined 
exertions. 
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But  though  the  queen  had  taken  this  decided  step, 
her  cabinet  was  by  no  means  unanimou?  in  its  opinion 
relative  to  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  commencing  a 
war  with  France,  or  at  any  rate  of  coming  forward  as  a 
principal  in  the  quarrel.  The  earl  of  Rochester,  who  had 
sustained  the  important  office  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
during  the  latter  years  of  king  William's  administration, 
and  who,  since  his  return,  had  become  a  leader  of  the 
tory  faction^  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  measure,  and 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  overrule  it  in  the  privy 
council.  But  the  French  court  had  taken  too  decided  a 
step,  by  recognizing  the  title  of  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wales^  and  the  English  government  was  too  far  committed 
by  its  continental  alliance^,  to  admit  of  reconciliation. 
Beside  that  the  ambition  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough 
prompted  him  to  plead  for  war,  and  both  houses  of  par- 
liament had  recommended  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  it 
was  but  too  manifest  that  the  sense  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  that  measure. 
The  die  was  therefore  cast,  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  1702, 
war  was  proclaimed  at  the  same  time  in  England,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  against  the  united  monarchies  of  France 
and  Spain.  In  this  declaration  of  war/  the  king  of 
France  was  charged  with  the  unjust  occupation  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Spanish  dominions ;  with  having  obstructed 
the  freedom  of  commerce,  as  settled  at  the  late  treaty ; 
with  having  deliberately  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe ;  and  especially  with  having  insulted 
England,  by  acknowledging  the  right  of  the  pretender  to 
the  British  throne. 

The  first  session  of  parliament  in  this  reign  was 
marked  by  no  events  of  peculiar  importance.  The 
revenue  arising  from  the  civil  list  was  settled  on  the  queen 
for  life ;  who  rendered  herself  extremely  popular  by 
promising  to  appropriate  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
annqally  to  the  public  service.  The  commission,  which 
had  sat  during  the  late  reign,  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  accounts  of  public  ofiiees,  and  inspecting  the 
conduct  of  public  men,  wasTe-appointed;  but  being 
formed  of  a  different  'description  of  characters,  instead  of 
Ufffducivg  any  beneficial  results,  it  was  applieci  to  party 
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purposes,  and  proved  ratber  an  occasion  of  strife,  and  an 
iiiistrunient  of  political  intrigue.  Inquiries  were  instituted 
by  this  parliament  into  reports  which  -had  obtained  a  wide 
circulation,  and  were  traced  even  to  some  members  of  the 
cabinet,  highly  dishonourable  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
king ;  but  which,  on  investigation,  were  found  to  havebeea 
fabricated  by  some  of  the  Jacobite  party,  who  were  as  s(Ji- 
citous  now  to  murder  his  reputation,  as  they  had  formerly 
been  to  take  away  his  life.  The  queen,  both  at  the  com-* 
mencement  and  conclusion  of  the  session,  earnestly  re- 
commended  union  to  the  members  of  both  houses,  pledgiag 
herself  at  the  same  tiuie  to  maintain  the  political  and 
religious  rights  of  th^  people  inviolate^ 

But  the  principal  events  of  this  reign,  oa  whicli  hian^ 
torians  and  poets,  both  of  high  and  low  degree,  have 
dwelt  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  relate  to  the  splendid 
victories  achieved  by  England*^  great  commander  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  These  are  so 
interwoven  with  the  annals  of  this  period,  that  a  cursory 
notice  of  some  of  tho^e  deeds  of  modern  heroism  cannot 
be  avoided ;  but,  pursuing  the  plan  which  has  been  uni- 
formly adopted  throughout  the  former  vplume  of  thi^ 
work,  a  less  degree  of  prominence  will  be  given  to  these 
military  transactions  in  the""  subsequent  pages,  tiiaa  they 
have  usually  been  allowed  to  occupy;  nor  will  tlie  author 
affect  to  feel  an  enthusMasm  of  which  he  is  wholly  uncon- 
scious, when  under  tbe  painful  necessity  of  adverting  to 
these  boasted  martial  fushievements. 

The  first  campaign  cif  the  earl  of  Marlboroi^h  was 
eminently  successful,  and  gave  a  presage  of  the  high 
distinction  to  which  he  afterwards  attaiaed*  Marshal 
Boufflers,  a  general  of  much  experience  and  high  rieputa- 
tiop,  commanded  the  principal  French  army,  which  was 
nearly  equal  in  strength  and  discipline  to  that  df  tbe 
allies.  Conscious  of  the  skill  and  courage  of  his  powerful 
antagonist^  the  marshal  avoided  most  cautiously  a  ^neral 
engagement,  and  retreated  continually  before  him/  All 
that  the  earl  of  Marlborough  could  do  under  these  circum^ 
stances,  was,  to  lay  siege  to  the  several  fortresses  which  lay 
in  his  route,  in  which  attempt  he  was  uniformly  success- 
ful.   The  career  of  his  victories,  during  Uie  first  campai|pi| 
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concluded  with  the  capture  of  Liege^  in  which  be  found 
an  abundance  of  treasures,  and  took  many  prisoners  of 
war.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  received  with 
the  highest  marks  of  distinction  by  his  sovereign,  the 
thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  were  unanimously 
voted  him,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  elevated  to  a 
dukedom,  with  a  pefosion  of  live  thousand  a  year.  To 
have  risen  from  one  of  the  humblest  stations  in  the  court 
to  so  towering  an  eminence,  could  not  fail  to  render  this 
celebrated  commander  an  object  of  envy ;  a  feeling  which 
was  yet  more  excited  by  the  confidential  intimacy  which 
still  subsisted  between  the  queen  and  the  countess  of 
Marlborough.  No  pains  were,  therefore,  spared  by  the 
intriguing  politicians  of  that  day,  to  stir  up  a  jealousy 
between  these  illustrious  persons.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  accomplish  this  during  the  first  session  of  parliameiH ; 
bat  several  years  elapsed  before  it  was  completely  sue- 
t^essful. 

While  the  allied  armies  had  been  pursuing  their  suc- 
cesses in  Flanders  under  the  conduct  of  Marlborough,  the 
fnglish  fleet  had  not  been  inactive.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  Vurprise  Cadiz,  by  a  naval  armament,  consisting  of  fifty 
•hips  of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  admiral  sir  George 
Aooke ;  but  after  repeated  efforts,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  abandon  the  enterprise.  The  failure  of  this  attack 
was,  however,  more  than  compensated  by  the  capture  or 
destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  French  West  Indian 
fleet,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  harbour  of  Vigo  in 
Galiicia.  Fifteen  men  of  war  and  many  of  the  richly 
laden  merchant  vessels  were  burnt,  and  ten  sail  of  the 
line  and  nine  galleons  taken,  and  safely  conveyed  to 
an  English  port.  A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed 
on  account  of  these  naval  and  military  triumphs,  which 
WT^a  celebrated  with  peculiar  solemnity  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

The  winter  was  chiefly  occupied  with  parliamentary 

discussions,  some  of  which  related  to  ecclesiastical  sub- 

'  jecCs,  which  will  be  adverted  to  hereafter ;  and  others,  to 

qv-fstions   of  privilege   between  the  two  houses,  which 

'^i      "  carried  on  with  so  much  violence,  that  it  was  found 

[mc        isary  first  to  prorogue^  and  then  to  dissolve  the  par- 
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liaoient.  Early  in  the  following  spring,  1703,  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  commenced  military  operations  in  Flan- 
ders, and  prince  Eugene  began  to  distinguish  himself  ia 
Germany.  The  same  caution  was  observed  by  the  French 
generals,  in  avoiding  a  general  engagement,  as  in  the 
former  year,  and  the  same  success  attended  the  allied 
arms,  in  capturing  successively  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant fortresses  in  their  line  of  march.  But  these 
{>artial  successes  were  completely  eclipsed  in  tlie  foU 
owing  campaign,  by  the  splendour  of  one  of  the  most 
memorable  victories  recorded  in  British  history.  Tbe 
duke  of  Marlborough,  prince  Eugene,  and  prince  Lewis 
of  Baden,  having  formed  a  junction  in  Bavaria,  came  up 
with  the  French  army,  commanded  by  Marshal  Tallard, 
near  the  village  of  Blenheim,  and  a  tremendous  battle 
ensued,  which  ended  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the 
French  and  Bavarian  troops,  the  capture  of  the  French 
general  and  his  staff,  together  with  upwards  of  thirteen  j 
thousand  prisoners,  and  the  loss  of  more  than  twelve 
thousand  killed  and  wounded.  The  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  allies  was  comparatively  ' 
small,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  less  than  five  thousand. 
The  rout  of  the  enemy  was  so  total,  that  every  attempt  to 
rally  its  scattered  forces  was  Ineffectual.  The  wreck  ofi 
.  the  vanquished  army  effected  its  escape  into  France  with 
the  utmost  difiiculty,  leaving  a  vast  tract  of  country  un- 
protected, and  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

But  it  was  not  in  Germany  alone  that  the  British  arms 
-were  successful  throughout  this  memorable  campaign. 
Scarcely  had  the  public  rejoicings  ceased  on  account  of 
the  victory  of  Blenheim,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the 
capture  of  Gibraltar  by  admiral  sir  George  Rooke.  This 
conquest  was  far  from  being  duly  appreciated  at  the 
time;  it  was,  indeed,  almost  overlooked,  amidst  the  more 
splendid  military  achievements  of  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough; but  it  has  been  since  proved  to  be  an  acquisitioo 
of  immense  importance.  The  Spaniards,  relying  upon 
the  natural  strength  of  the  fortress,  and  imagining  that 
the  English  forces  both  by  sea  and  land  were  fullj  occu« 
pied  in  other  directions,  had  left  this  important  statior 
ill-defended,  and  almost  destitute  of  supplies,  so  that 
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garrison  was  compelled  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  but 
three  days.  The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
aided  by  a  powerful  army,  attempted  in  vain  to  recover, 
this  impregnable  fortress,  which  they  had  suffered  to  be 
wrested  out  of  their  bands  almost  without  resistance  ;  but 
after  a  siege  of  more  than  six  months^  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  attempt  as  hopeless. 
The  French  fleet,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  Thou- 
louse,  encountered;  on  its  return,  that  of  the  allies,  near 
Malaga,  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  an  engagement  took 
place,  which,  though  sharply  contested,  and  indecisive  in 
its  issue,  was  the  last  naval  action  of  importance  during 
this  war ;  for  from  that  period,  the  hostile  fleet  sought 
rather  to  elude  than  to  contend  with  the  English  navy. 

When  the  duke  of  Marlborough  returned  to  England, 
at  the  close  of  this  celebrated  campaign,  he  was  received 
with  a  rapturous,  and  almost  a  delirious  joy,  laden  with 
new  honours,  and  enriched  with  more  abundant  wealth. 
A  valuable  estate  at  Woodstock  was  purchased  for  him  by 
parliament,  and  a  magnificent  palace  built  at  the  public 
expense,  which,  bearing  the  name  of  the  battle  which  occa- 
sioned its  erection,  still  remains  as  a  splendid  monument 
of  national  gratitude.  But  so  false  is  the  estimate  which 
is  frequently  formed  of  public  events,  that  while  the  nation 
was  thus  lavish  in  its  remuneration  of  comparatively  useless 
triumphs,  the  brave  admiral,  who  had  secured  to  his 
country  a  possession  of  incomparably  greater  intrinsic 
value,  remained  neglected  and  unrewarded,  not  having  so 
much  as  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  his  ser-* 
vicesy  and  was  soon  afterwards  abruptly  dismissed  from 
oflSce. 

The  year  1705  was  not  distinguished  by  events  so 
remarkable  as  those  of  the  preceding  year,  but  it  provied, 
upon  the  whole,  eminently  favourable  to  the  allied  arms  ; 
for  not  only  did  the  duke  of  Marlborough  maintain  his 
high  reputation,  notwithstanding  the  tardiness  of  his  Ger- 
man confederates,  and  the  prodigious  exertions  made  by 
the  French  government  to  repair  its  recent  losses;  but 
another  general  appeared,  who,  by  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  skill  and  courage,  accomplished  great  things  with 
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apparently  inadequate  ineaD9.     The  earl  of  Peterborot^ 
undertook  to  fit  out,  at  hid  own  expense,  an  expedkbo^ 
consisting  of   leas    thaa   nine   thousand  men,  with   tbe 
avowed  object  of  invading  Spain,  and  f)laciog  his  friend, 
the  archduke  Charles,  upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 
Romontic  as  this  project  might  appear,  and  eapeciailj 
when  the  mere  handful  of  troop*  embarked  in  the  enter- 
prise was  considered,  this  heroic  commander  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  capture  the  strong  fortress  of  Barcelona,  to 
occupy  successively  the  provinces  of  Valencia,  ArrBgoo, 
and   Granada,  and   even  penetrated  to  Madrid,   where 
prince  Charles  was  publicly  proclaimed  king:  and  shortly 
afterwards,  that  prince  entered  the  Spanish  (^apUal   in 
triumph,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Galway,  at  the  head 
of  a  select  body  of  Englbh   troops*      But  this  S4iccess 
proved  transient ;  the  new  monarch  was  soon  compelled 
to  abandon  his  kingdom,  and  the  administration  of  the 
empire  reverted  into  its  former  channel. 

'The  following  year,  1706,  was  one  of  tlte  most  acti¥e 
and  successful  during  the  war.  It  was  during  this  cam* 
paign,  that  the  celebrated  battle  of  RaoiiHies  was  fought, 
which  rivalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  that  of  Blenheim. 
The  French  and  Bavarian  forces,  co.mmanded  by  marshal 
Villeroy,  amounted  to  sixty-two  thousand  men ;  and  those 
of  tbe  confederates,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  were  about  sixty  thousand.  .  The  enemy's 
position  wa«  remarkably  strong ;  the  action  was  osaia- 
tained  with  great  bravery  on  both  sides ;  but  the  issue  of 
the  contest  was,  the  total  defeat  of  the  French  army,  with 
a  loss  of  thirteen  thousand  meoy  and  the  whole  of  its 
cannon  and  military  stores.  During  this  engagement , 
Marlborough  was  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  most  immi- 
nent dangers ;  in  one  iustance,  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
corps  of  French  dragoons,  just  when  be  had  been  thrown 
from  his  horse  in  leaping  a  ditch,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  killed  or  taken  prisoner ;  and  in  another  part  of 
tlie  action,  a  cannon-ball  struck  off  the  head  of  his 
equerry,  while  standing  close  by  his  side,  and  holding  his 
stirrup  that  he  might  mount.  The  consequences  of  this- 
victory  were  highly  important  to  the  allies,  since  it  com- 
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IpeUed  the  Freocb  for  a  time  to  retire  within  their  own 
frontiej-s,  and  left  the  whole  of  Brabant  in  the  poasession' 
,of  the  conqueror. 

From  Uie  review  of  these  military  operationa,  which 
have  already  detained  us  too  long,  it  is  now  necessary  to 
return  to  the  contemplation  of  domestic  proceedings^  of 
which  the  moat  importaivt  was,  the  projected  union  of 
the  two  kingdomjs  of  England  and  Scotland.  This  had 
been  a  favourite  measure  with  all  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  though  every  attempt  bad  hitherto  failed 
to  carry  it  into  «ffe^t,  except  during  the  short  interval  of 
die  commonwealth.  Ileligi<His  and  political  .prejudices 
alike  concurred  to  render  the  Scotish  nation  adverse  to  a 
measure,  which  m^bt  indeed  merge  their  National  inde- 
pendence, but  yet  which  could  not  fail  to  be  attended 
with  many  and  great  advantages.  During  the  reign  of 
William  III.  some  steps  were  taken  towards  tl^e  accom- 
pliabra^nt  of  this  important  design;  but  the  incessant 
military  occupations  of  that  prince  left  him  little  leisure 
to  pursue  objects  of  domestic  policy.  No  sooner  did 
Anne  ascend  the  throne,  than  in  her  iirst  speech  to  par- 
liament, she  adverted,  to  the  subject^  and  recommended 
it  to  the  immediate  attention  of  the  legislature.  The 
state  of  parties  in  Scotland  rendered  it  inexpedient  at 
that  time  to  press  this  momentous  question  on  the  Scotish 
parliaoQif^nt ;  it  was,  therefore,  defek-red  from  year  to  year, 
until  the  in4^reastng  popularity  of  the  queen's  government 
bad  so  far  subdued  national  prejudices,  as  to  render  tl>e 
experiment  safe,  and  ensure  ita  ultimate  success. 

As  a  preliminary  meaaure,  a  commission  was  ap- 
poiuted^  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  persons  of  both 
naXipns,  to  discuss  the  terms  on  which  a  treaty  of  union 
aliould  be  concluded,  and  prepare  a  bill  on  the  subject, 
to  be  submitted  both  to  the  English  and  Scotish  parlia- 
Dneots.  A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevailed 
^  this  council,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
hinio^  :  the  Scotch  coiaajp^iasioners  contended  for  a  federal 
fmi^tm,  like  that  which  then  subsisted  in  Holland,  and 
(ybicb  has  since  been  established  io  the  United  States  of 
AjUiarica :  but  the  English  insisted  oq  an  incorporation 
K>  complet^^  as  to  constitute  but  one  nation,  governed  by 
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one  parliament,  and  subject  to  one  hereditary  monarch 
After  frequent  and  animated  discussions,  the  treaty  wai 
at  length  concluded^  and  signed  by  all  the  commissionen. 
The  principal  articles  of  this  social  compact  were,  thai 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  should  hencefortl 
constitute  one  empire,    to  be  denominated,  the  Unitd 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  the  succession  tc 
the  sovereignty  of  that  united  kingdom  should  belong  U 
the  princess  Sophia  of  the  house  of  Hanover^  and  bei 
heirs,  being  protestants ;  that  there  should  be  a  perfeci 
equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  as  well  in  commercial  a! 
in  political   transactions;    that  both   nations  should   be 
represented  by  one  parliament,  and  that  on  the  part  ol 
Scotland,  there   should  be  sixteen   peers  and  forty-five 
commoners  chosen,  to  be  elected^  in  such  manner  as  tbe 
present  parliament  of  Scotland  might  determine;   am 
also,  that  all  the  peers  of  Scotland  should  enjoy  equal 
privileges  with  those  of  England,  except  that  of  sitting  ii 
the   house  of  lords,  or  upon  the  trial  of  peers.      BiH 
though  the  articles  of  this  treaty  were  amicably  settled  I9 
the  commissioners    of  the   two  nations,  they  could  not 
become  valid,  till  they  had  received  the  confirmation  Bti 
sanction   of  the    English   and  Scotish  parliaments.    Ii 
both  of  these  legislative  assemblies  the  measure  cdcoiw 
tered  considerable  opposition.    The  tories  in  the  English 
house    of  commons    strenuously    opposed  it,  under  ai 
apprehension,  which  proved  wholly  unfounded,   that  tbi 
whig  interest   would  be  strengthened  by  .the  projectei 
union ;  and  the  Scotish  nobility  and  commoners,  thou^ 
convinced  of  the  political  advantages  likely  to  result  froi 
its  adoption,  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  j^linquishii 
that  national  independence,   which    bad  ,been    retain 
during  so  many  ages,  and  for  which  their  forefathers  fa 
sacrificed  their  lives.     Yet  the  obvious  benefits  arising 
both    parties    from    the   proposed    union,  added  to  t 
weight  of  ministerial  influence  and  authority,  at  lenj 
prevailed  over  these  national  prejudices  and  every  mil 
consideration ;  so  that  the  bill  passed  with  consideral 
majorities  through  both  houses  of  parliament,  as  well 
Scotland  as  in  England,  and  received  the  royal  sancti 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1706t    An  arrapgem< 
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was  thus  happily  completed,  without  violence  and  by 
mutual  consent^  which  had  long  been  considered  im- 
practicable, and  which  confers  more  real  honour  on  this 
reign  than  the  most  splendid  military  achievements,  by 
w'hich  it  was  distinguished. 

On  the  principal  events  of  thisr  reign,  consult  Burnet's  History 
of  His  own  Times.  Somervilte's  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Me- 
moirs of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.    State  Papers,  &c.  &c. 


REFLECTIONS* 

If  ever  there  were  a  war  undertaken  on  perfectly 
justifiable  grounds,  that  which  took  place  at  the  com- 
mencement of  queen  Anne's  reign  may  be  safely  declared 
to  havie  been  such.  It  was  not,  as  has  too  frequently 
been  the  case,  the  mere  struggle  of  ambition  maintained 
by  rival  chiefs ;  nor  was  it  a  petty  strife  relative  to  the 
occupation  of  some  disputed  territory,  to  which,  it  may 
be,  neither  of  the  combatants  can  ma^ke  out  a  legitimate 
title :  it  was  altogetlier  a  war  of  self-defence  ;  a  contest, 
into  which  the  confederate  princes  of  Europe  were  forced 
by  the  insatiable  ambition  of  one  of  their  number, 
who  evidently  aimed  at  universal  dominion;  whom  no 
treaties  could  bind,  and  who  submitted  to  no  law  but 
that  of  bis  own  capricious  and  ungovernable  passions.  It 
was  a  war  undertaken  solely  for  the  protection  of  their 
social  rights  and  religious  privileges,  as  far  at  least  as  th^ 
protestant  states  associated  in  the  league  were  concerned ; 
and,  therefore,  they  were  invincible.  For,  whatever  degree 
of  credit  may  be  given  to  the  martial  prowess  of  England's, 
great  commander,  and  others  of  the  confederate  chiefs, 
the  signal  success  with  which  their  arms  were  crowned, 
may  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  justice  of  their  cause,  than 
to  the  sword  and  bow  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  mani- 
festly the  design  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  to  exhibit  to 
future  ages  a  salutary  example  of  mortified  pride  and 
defeated  ambition,  in  the  history  of  Xiouis  XIV,    An 
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Eugene  or  a  Marlborough  may,  indeed,  have  been  tbe 
instruments  of  Tengeancey  employed  for  tbe  purpose  of 
chasttsiDg  Ibis  proud  oppressor;   but   die   band    wbieh 
really  inflicted  that  chastisement   was   God's;   and   the 
lessons  it  was  intended  to  inculcate  both  on  bina  and  all 
succeeding  generations^  were  similar  to  those  which  the 
haughty   Assyrian  monarch   leanred  in   the  day  of  his 
calamity;  ''  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms 
of  men,  and  gives  them  to  whom3oever  he  will ;  that  he 
doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  stnd 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  and  that  none  can 
stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou?" 

But  while  it  becomes  us  to  recognize  with  holy  awe 
that  irresistible  divine  agency,  by  which  the  affairs  of 
empires  are  arranged,  and  the  is^ue  of  battles  determined 
•;— while  the  meed  of  honour  may  be  awarded  by  grateful 
nations  to  those  who  have  successfully  defended  their 
social  rights — let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  war,  whether 
prosperously  or  inauspiciously  conducted,  is  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  scourges  with  which  a  people  can  be 
visited,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  most  earnestly  depre- 
cated. Let  us  take  heed,  that  while  contemplating  the 
achievements  of  our  martial  heroes,  we  do  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  ap  inflated  with  national  vanity,  or  dazzled 
with  the  glare  of  what  is  termed  military  glory,  as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  horrors  with  which  tbey  have  been  accom- 
panied, and  the  tremendous  price  of  blood  at  whicl^  fhey 
were  purchased.  If,  at  any  tioie,  in  dwelling  oa  the 
historic  page  that  records,  or  the  heroic  strains  Siat  cele- 
brate, victories  like  those  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  our 
bosoms  heave  with  exultation  and  delight,  it  were  well 
to  check  these  antichristian  emotions  by  surveying  the 
reverse  of  tbe  scene,  which  is»  for  the  most  part,  carefully 
kept  out  of  sight— by  picturing  to  our  imaginations  the 
horrible  carnage  of  that  day — bya^ndeavouring  to  realize 
the  expiring  agonies  of  thousands  of  wretched  victiois, 
strewed  over  the  plain,  whose  very  soil  was  crimsoned  and 
saturated  with  human  gore — by  contemplating  the  rapid 
stream  of  the  Danube  almost  choked  up  and  impeded  in 
its  course,  by  die  multitude  of  warriors  precipitated  from 
its  baoks^  floating  on  its  surface,  or  buried  beneath  its 
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eii»ang»ined  w&ve*  Such  an  appaUing  vi^w  of  the  aab- 
jiect  YTOuld  at  least  tend  to  correct  the  false  e«cimat^ 
which  are  not  unfrequently  made,  and  scatter  the  delii- 
sioos  wluch  are  commonly  practised,  by  convincing  u^^ 
that  the  loC  of  the  lowliest  pea^nt^  who  spends  bis  days 
in  industry  and  peace,  is  far  more  enviable  than  that  of 
the  laurelled  conqueror  in  his  stateliest  palace. 

The  BaLxne  causes  which  operated,  during  a  long  series 
of  years,  to  frustrate  the  execution  of  a  project,  in  which 
the  ftvelfajre  of  two  kindred  nations  was  concerned,  have, 
in  many  instances^  proved  the  most  formidable  enemy  to 
moral  and  social  improvement.  Pride  and  prejudice  are 
amongst  the  worst  enemies  of  man;  inasmuch  as  they 
tend  to  sdienate  and  divide  those  who  ought  to  be  firmly 
umted;  and  exclude  from  the  participation  of  benefits^ 
which  might  other\tise  have  been  enjoyed.  Inflated  with 
the  proud  conception  of  fancied  superiority^  imaginary 
greatness,  or  boasted  independence — cleaving,  with  deter- 
mined ob&tinacy,  to  some  early-formed  and  deeply-rooted 
prejudicesi— bow  many  voluntarily  cut  themselves  off  from 
social  advantages  which  invite  their  acceptance^  and  spurn 
the  blessings  of  providence  and  grace,  which  the  Giver  qf 
all  Good  has  placed  within  their  reach!  On  the  mere 
principle  of  selfishness,  then,  apart  from  every  higher  ooa- 
sideratioo,  it  becomes  us  to  guard  against  the  indulgence 
of  dispositions  so  unsuited  to  our  present  state  of  depea- 
dence«-*so  inimical  to  human  happiness — so  subversive  of 
all  moral  and  religious  improvement. 
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ESSAY  V. 

The  Reign  o^  Anne  concluded. 

A,  p.  1706—1714. 

The  annals  of  this  reign  contain  little  else  than  the 
recvrd  i^f  an  uninterrupted  sa*tes  pf  martiai  exploits  and 
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poliUcal  intrigues.  Th^se  are  subjects  which,  however 
inifi^ortant  in  themselves  and  in  their  consequences,  it  is 
neither  easy  nor  desirable  to  render  interesting  to  juvenile 
readers.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  few  of  those  who 
peruse  these  pages,  would  be  desirous  of  dwelling  longer 
than  is  necessary  on  the  sickening  detail  of  sanguinary 
battles  and  protracted  sieges ;  or  find  satisfaction  in  an 
exposure  of  the  machinations  and  contentions  of  rival 
statesmen ;  and,  assuredly,  it  is  no  part  of  the  design  of 
their  writer  to  generate  or  nourish  so  perverted  a  taste. 
If  there  be  those  who  can  find  amusement  in  such  topics, 
they  may  be  gratified  to  the  utmost  of  their  wishes  by 
perusins  the  volumes  which  circumstantially  relate  the 
political  and  military  transactions  of  this  reign.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  wholly  to  avoid  these  subjects,  irk- 
some as  they  are,  without  interrupting  the  series  of 
historical  narration ;  and  though  much  pleasure  cannot  be 
anticipated  from  surveying  this  portion  of  oi|r  national 
history,  it  may  at  least  yield  some  salutary  instruction. 

A  greater  number  of  eminent  statesmen  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  than  perhaps  at  any  for- 
mer or  subsequent  period.     But,  unhappily,  they  were 
not  united — they  were  leaders  of  opposite  political  parties 
—they  exerted  their  superior  talents  in  counteracting  each 
other's  measures,  instead  of  employing  them  for  the  public 
good.     A  ceaseless  struggle  was  maintained  for  political 
ascendancy ;  nor  were  they  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by 
which  that  object  might  be  attained.     Mutual  recrimina« 
tions,  unfounded  calumnies,  and  wilful  misrepresentations, 
were  not  unfrequently  resorted  to  on  either  side,  and  with 
too  much  success.    The  leading  members  of  the  admi- 
nistration, during  the  earlier  part  of  this  reign,  were,  the 
lords    Godolphin,    Somers,    Sunderland,    Cowper,    and 
Halifax ;  to  whom  may  be  added,  though  he  was  by  no 
means  a  violent   political  partisan,  the  duke    of  Marl- 
borough.    The  most  distinguished  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition were,  the  dukes  of  Ormond  and  Buckingham,  the 
earls  of  Rochester,  Wharton,  anxl  Dartmouth,  sir  Simon 
Harcourt,  Mr.  St.  John,  (afterwards  lord  Bolingbroke,) 
and  Harley,  the  queen's  favourite,  who  was  subsequently 
created  earl  of  Oxford,    These  two  classes  of  public  men 
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vrere  commonly  distinguished  by  the  appellation  o(  wbigs 
and  tories;  but  the  real  ground  of  diiFerenceJ^tween  them 
ivas,  that  the  one  party  was  jealous  of  the  political  ascen- 
dancy of  the  other,  and  that  each  was  solicitous  to  secure 
to  itself  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  official  authority* 
It  was  stated,  at  the  close  of  the  last  essay,  that  the 
important  measure  of  consolidating  the  kingdoms  of  Eng« 
laud  and  Scotland  into  one  empire,  though  strenuously 
opposed  in  both  houses  of  parliament^  was  at  length 
happily  accomplished.  This  fruitful  source  of  contention 
having  failed,  it  became  necessary  that  the  systematic 
opponents  of  the  existing  administration  should  devise 
8ome  new  ground  of  attack.  -The  most  plausible,  and, 
had  they  been  sincere  and  disinterested  in  their  opposition, 
the  most  commendable  objection,  was  that  which  arose 
out  of  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  disinclina- 
tion which  ministers  had  shewn  to  listen  to  terms  of 
accommodation.  Louis  XIV.  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
his  empire,  which  the  victories  of  Marlborough  had  ex- 
posed  to  invasion,  made  repeated  overtures  for  peace 
during  the  years  1706  and  1707*  Little  attention  was 
paid  by  the  British  government  to  these  proposals;  partly 
because  the  confederate  chiefs  imagined,  that  they  were 
but  an  expedient  to  gain  time  for  levying  new  troops,  and 
to  check  the  allied  ari\iies  in  the  full  tide  of  their  suc- 
cesses ;  and  partly  because  it  seemed  desirable  that  the 
favourable  opportunity  should  be  improved,  which  had 
now  occurred,  to  humble  so  effectually  the  pride  of  the 
French  monarch,  as  that  he  should  be  incapable  hereafter 
of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  So  long  as  the 
allied  arms  were  victorious,  the  conduct  of  the  ministi'y,  in 
rejecting  the  overtures  for  peace,  was  approved  by  the 
great  majority  of  the,  nation,  thoYigh  attempts  were  made, 
both  in  and  out  of  parUament,  to  shake  their  popularity. 
]3ut  when  failure  and  disappointment  succeeded  to  bril- 
liant and  unparalleled  success ;  when,  in  addition  to  the 
prodigious  expense  incurred  by  the  equipment  of  military 
and  naval  expeditions,  the  public  ear  was  no  longer 
charmed  with  tidings  of  victory ;  it  was  not  difficult  to 
turn  the  balance  of  popular  opinion  against  the  very 
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individaals  who  had  lately  been  admired^  apf^auded,  and 
almost  adored. 

The  year  1707  proved  inauspicioiu  (o  BritaiD  and  her 
allies.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  under  the  aecessify 
of  Mispeodi&g,  ia  a  great  aieasure,  his  operatiouB  io  Flan- 
ders,  on  account  of  the  tardines9  of  his  German  confede- 
rates in  seodi^  the  prooused  reiaforcements  and  requisite 
supplies ;  so  that  the  greater  part  of  a  campaign  which 
had  excited  high  expectations,  passed  away  without  any 
thing  having  been  achieved  which  was  deemed  worthy  of 
so  illustrious  a  commander.  In  Spain,  the  &tate  of  things 
was  still  more  discouraging.  After  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough bad  retired  from  the  army  in  disgust,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  superseded  by  the  earl  of  Galway, 
a  series  of  defeats  and  losses  were  sustained  by  the  allies, 
whieh  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  the  emperor's  bs'o- 
tberj  Charles  IIL  from  the  throne,  to  which  he  had  been 
ao  recently  elevated,  and  in  the  restoration  of  Philip,  the 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  king- 
dom. In  the  same  year,  an  attempt  was  made  to  take 
possession  of  the  city  and  harbour  of  Toulon,  by  an  army 
ufider  the  command  of  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  in  concurrence  with  a  powerfuf  English  fleet,  sent 
to  aid  their  exertions.  But  this  enterprise  wholly  failed 
of  success,  though  the  invading  army  effected  its  retreat 
witbont  any  considerable  loss.  A  more  serious  calaauty 
befel  the  Britiab  fleet  on  its  return  from  the  Mediterra- 
ueada.  Bein^^  driven  by  a  furious  tempest  on  the  rocks  of 
Scilly,  the  ship  in  which  the  gallan^  admiral,  sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel,  sailed,  and  three  other  men  of  war,  were  dashed 
in  pieces^  and  all  their  crews  perished.  Several  other 
vessels  with  the  utmost  diflicuhy  escaped  the  same  fate ; 
and  the  remnant  of  the  fleet,  which  ultimately  reached  the 
port,  arrived  in  a  dreadfully  shattered  condition. 

These  successive  losses  were  quickly  followed  by  an 
event,  which,  though  attended  with  no  serioxis  conse- 

Juences,  occasioned  at  the  momeiit  great  alarm.  The 
'ranch  government  determined  to  retaliate  on  Britain  for 
its  attaek  upon  Toulon^  by  an  attempt  to  invade  Scotland, 
where,  it  was  imagined^  the  greatest  (tissatis&ction  pre* 
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vailed.  The  iabdb'itants  of  that  northern  difisfioii  of  the 
Briti^fa  empire  were  ofFendcTd  with  the  arbitrary  mode  in 
which  the  custon^  and  excise  duties,  levied  upon  them 
since  the  union^  had  been  collected^  and  concluded  that  it 
was  the  design  of  the  government  to  treat  them  rather  as 
a  conquered  people^  than  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
empire^  entitled  to  equal  protection  and  equal  privileges^ 
These  discontents  spread  rapidly  throngh  all  classes  of 
the  conraiunity^  and  encouraged  the  partisans  of  thef 
bouse  of  Stuart  to  hope^  that  the  pretender  would  be  well 
received  among  them.  The  occasion  was  deemed  sd 
favourable^  that  the  French  monarchy  notwithstanding  the 
exhausted  state  of  his  finances,  resolved  on  incurring 
the  risic  and  expense  of  an  expedition  to  Scotland,  which 
WM  prepared  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  on  the  point 
of  embarkation^  before  the  intelMgenee  of  its  equipment 
and  destination  was  received  in  this  kingdom.  The  most  . 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures  wefe  adopted  by  the 
British  government  to  repel  this  threatened  invasion^ 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  and  a  great 
nuflibar  of  persons,  suspected  of  treasonable  correspon- 
dence with  the  enemy,  were  apprehended.  A  large  body 
of  troops  were  transported  from  Flanders  to  Scotland ; 
and  a  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  sir  George  Byng, 
sailed  to  intercept  the  French  armada.  The  promptitude 
with  which  these  plans  were  executed,  and  the  delay 
occasioned  by  contrary  winds,  so  completely  frustrated 
the  design  of  the  enemy,  that  after  having^  sailed  from  the 
harbour  of  Dunkirk,  with  ten  thousand  chosen  troops 
and  the  pretender  on  board,  as  far  -as  the  Frith  of 
Edinburgh,  and  thence  to  the  coast  of  Inverness,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  return  to 
portf  m  order  to  avoid  an  engagement  with  the  British 
squadron.  Nor  was  it  considered  practicable  at  that  time 
to  lenew  the  attempt  with  the  most  distant  hope  of 
success. 

The  following  year,  1708,  revived  tbe  hopes  of  the 
allies,  and  proved  more  favourable  to  their  cause.  It 
coaimenced  with  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  in  which  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene  obtained  a 
eigiial  victory  over  a  French  army  of  superior  force,  com* 
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Hiftnded  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  grandson  to  Louis  XIY. 
and  the  duke  de  Veudosme^  a  general  of  great  experience 
and  celebrity.  This  action  was  followed  by  the  siege  of 
Lisle,  one  of  the  most  memorable  recorded  in  history,  ob 
account  of  the  skill  and  perseverance  manifested  by  the 
besiegers ;  the  strenuous,  but  unavailing  efforts  made  to 
relieve  the  fortress  from  without ;  and  the  obstbacy  with 
which  it  was  defended  by  its  own  garrison.  The  capture 
of  this  town  and  citadel  cost  the  allies  not  less  than  four- 
teen thousand  men,  and  occupied  so  much  time,  that 
almost  immediately  after  the  successful  termination  of 
this  memorable  siege,  both  the  hostile  armies  retired  into 
M^inter  quarters.  Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  the 
queen  suffered  a  severe  domestic  loss  in  the  death  of  her 
husband,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  with  whom  she 
had  lived  happily  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  \«bo 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  nation,  though  he  had  takeo 
no  prominent  part  in  political  affairs. 

The  ill  success  which  had  attended  the  French  arms 
during  the  last  campaign,  induced  the  sovereign  of  that 
empire  once  more  to  propose  a  negociation  for  peace ; 
and  the  allies  having  been  taught  moderation  by  their 
recent  failures,  were  more  inclined  than  before  to  listen 
to  the  proposal.  Conferences  took  place  at  the  Hague 
between  plenipotentiaries  appointed  by  the  belligerent 
powers,  which,  for  a  time,  proceeded  smoothly,  tbot^h 
each  party  doubted  the  sincerity,  and  was  jealous  of  the 
claims  of  its  rival ;  but  when  the  treaty  seemed  to  have 
been  nearly  concluded,  it  was  suddenly  broken  ofF;  the 
French  king  refusing  to  ratify  the  articles  of  peace,  to 
which  his  ambassador  had  assented.  This  conduct  con- 
vinced the  allied  princes  that  Louis  was  insincere  in  his 
overtures  for  peace,  and  made  them  resolve  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  increased  vigour. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, and  his  illustrious  comrade  in  arms,  prince  Eugene, 
took  the  field  early  in  the  summer  of  1709*  The  first 
enterprise  in  which  they  engaged  was  the  siege  of  Tour- ' 
nay,  the  capture  of  which  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
sanguinary  but  decisive  battle  of  Malplaquet.  The  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  French  troops  at  the  commencement 
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of  this  action  was  peculiarly  strong ;  for  besides  being 
defended  on  the  right  and  left  by  impervious  woods, 
entrenchments  bad  been  thrown  up  in  front,  which  scarcely 
any  other  general  than  Marlborough  would  have  attempted 
to  force.  Tremendous  was  the  carnage  on  both  sides, 
and  the  victory  long  remained  doubtful.  It  is  stated  by 
an  historian  of  those  times,  that  **  the  slaughter  was  more 
'^  bloody  and  cruel  than  had  been  known  in  any  of  the 
^*  preceding  engagements.  The  slain  and  wounded  fell 
'^  so  fast  in  both  armies  that  the  soldiers'  hearts  at  last 
^'  began  to  fail  them,  and  they  stood  still,  and  shrunk 
<^  back."  During  the  engagement,  which  lasted  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  allied 
troops  were  repeatedly  driven  back,  and  as  often  returned 
to  the  conflict,  led  on  by  their  gallant  commanders; 
until  at  length  the  French  lines  were  forced,  and  a  total 
rout  ensued.  This  battle  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
severely  contested,  and  the  victory  the  most  complete,  of 
any  that  Jiad  occurred  during  the  whole  of  this  war.  The 
iniiitary  operations  on  the  Rhine,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy,  excited  little  interest,  and  were  attended  with 
doubtful  success,  through  this  and  the  preceding  cam« 
paigns. 

While  these  foreign  wars  were  prosecuting  with  aug- 
mented vigour,  and,  in  some  instances,  with  brilliant 
.  success,  the  intestine  divisions  became  continually  more 
formidable.  In  the  first  united  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  the  whig  and  tory  parties  were  almost  equally 
balanced ;  but  a  train  of  circumstances,  in  themselves 
trifling,  though  their  consequences  were  highly  important, 
soon  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  latter.  One  of 
these  was,  the  celebrated  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  which 
will  be  more  particularly  adverted  to  hereafter,  when  the 
state  of  religion  during  this  period  will  pass  under  review. 
But  another,  and  still  more  efficient  cause  of  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  tory  interest,  and  consequent  change  of 
ministry,  was,  the  alienation  of  the  queen  from  her  former 
favourite,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  by  the  intrigues 
of  Harley  and  Mrs.  Masham.  The  former  of  these 
was  a  roan  of  commanding  talents  and  fascinating  man- 
ners, but  a  profound  dissembler^  who  well  knew  bow  to 
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ftccommoclate  himself  to  the  iiictinationB  and  prejudice? 
of  the  queen,  so  as  insensibly  to  bend  her  to  his  wishes. 
The  latter  was  a  distant  relative  of  the  duchess  of  Marl* 
borough,  introduced  by  her  to  a  subordinate  office  in  the 
palace,  but  who  ungratefully  repaid  that  act  of  kindness 
by  insinuating  herself  into  Hie  queen's  confidence,   and 
Bupphmting  those  to  whonn  she   was  indebted   for  her 
elevation.    These  new  favourites  laboured  so  successfvliy 
to  excite   prejudices    against   the  leading  members   of 
administration^  that  a  resolution  was  secretly  formed  by 
the  queen   to  embrace  the   earliest  opportunity  of  dis« 
missing  her  present  ministers,  and  engaging  in  her  service 
their  political  opponents.     She  had  not,  however,  suffi- 
cient courage  to  do  this  at  once,  but  determined,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  discard  those  who  were  of  subordinate 
influence  in  the  cabinet,  and  whose  opposition  was  lees 
to  be  dreaded.     The  earl  of  Sunderland  was  removed 
from  his  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  succeeded  by 
Mr.  St.  John ;  lord  Godolphin  resigned  the  treasurersbip, 
which  was  put  into  commission,  ^t  the  head  of  which 
Harley  wjs  placed,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  lord 
Somers,  the  president  of  the  council,  was  succeeded  in 
his  office  by  the  earl  of  Rochester^   and  lord.Cowper 
surrendered  the  great  seal  to  sir  Simon  Harcourt.     By 
degrees  all  the  whig  members  of  the  administration  were 
dismissed,  except  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  popu- 
larity in  the  army  rendered  it  unsafe  to  treat  him  with 
indignity,  and  whose  avarice  and  ambition  induced  him  to 
cling  to  office,  long  after  all  his  personal  and  political 
friends  had  been  discarded. 

An  occurrence  took  place,  soon  after  this  change  of 
adipipistration^  by  which  it  had  nearly  been  rendered 
nugatory.  A  Frenchman,  named  Guiscard,  who  once 
held  acommission  in  the  allied  army,  when  undergoing,  an 
examination  before  the  privy  council  on  a  charge  <>f  trea* 
sonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  suddenly  attempt- 
ed to  stab  the  treasurer  Harley  with  a  penknife,  which  he 
snatched  from  the  table  unperceived.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  whether  this  were  merely  an  act  of  private 
revenge,  or  one  to  which  the  assassin  had  been  instigated 
by  political  motives.     The  wounds,  though  severe^   did 
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not  prove  mortal,  and  the  effect  of  this  malignant  attempt 
was  but  to  increase  the  reputation  and  influence  of 
Harley,  irvho  w^s  virtually  the  prime  minister^  and 
strengthen  the  bands  of  his  coadjutors.  The  tories, 
Imving  been  accustomed  vehemently  to  censure  the  war 
when  in  opposition,  were  under  the  necessity  of  proving 
their  consistency,  by  commencing  negociations  for  peaice, 
as  soon  as  they  eqtered  upon  office.  In  the  year  1 7 11 ,  the 
diplomatic  proceedings  commenced,  which  were  pro-? 
tracted  through  nearly  two  years,  and  t^minated  at  length 
in  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  The  principal  difficulties  iq 
bringing  this  lengthened  negociation  to  a  successful  issue, 
arose  from  the  jarring  interests  of  tl^e  numerous  parties 
concerned ;  the  martial  spirit  which  had  been  generated 
by  the  long  continuance  of  war;  ,the  jealousies  entertaine4  '^ 
by  the  principal  belligerent  powers  of  each  other's  secret 
jnteDtionsy  and  the  reluctance  manifested  by  both  parties 
to  make  those  concessions  and  sacrifices  which  were 
necessary  to  the  adjustment  of  their  mutual  differences* 
The  diplomatists  which  were  envployed  in  discussing  the 
preliminary  firticles,  were,  on  the  part  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, Matthew  Prior,  the  poet,  and  on  that  of  the 
French,  M.  Menager;  but  as  the  negociations  proceeded, 
it  became  necessary  to  appoint  persons  of  superior  influ-* 
ence  and  more  comprehensive  views.  The  bishop  of 
Bristol  and  earl  of  Stafford  were  nominated  as  plenipoten-^ 
tiaries  for  England,  and  the  cardinal  de  Polignac  and 
marshal  d'Uxelles  for  France ;  besides  those  which  wer^ 
appointed  by  the  states  of  Holland  and  Germany. 

The  conferences  held  at  Utrecht  continued  to  be  carried 
on  witboat  interruption,  notwithstanding  the  hostilities 
which  took  place  during  the  sumnier  of  171^*  In  these 
bc^tililies;  however,  England  took  no  part,  for  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  whohad  succeeded  Marlborough  as  commander* 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  was  expressly  forbidden  to 
risk  a  general  engagement,  and  contented  himself  with 
looking  on,  while  the  allied  army  under  prince  Eugene 
maintained  an  unequal  conflict  with  marshal  Villars. 
This  defection  of  the  English  troops  from  the  confederacy, 
and  the  disposition  manifested  by  the  ^ministers  of  Great 
Britain  to  conclude  a  separate  treaty  of  peace,  had  th^ 
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effect^  at  length,  of  bringing  the  negociation  to  a  crisis, 
and  inclined  the  confederate  states  to  adopt  more  pacific 
measures.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  was*concIuded  on  the 
5th  of  May,  1713^  the  terms  of  which^  ttrough  less 
favourable  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  than  might 
have  been  expected  after  such  a  train  of  splendid  victories, 
yet  secured  the  great  object  for  which  the  war  had  been 
undertaken,  namely^  the  recognition  of  the  queen's  title, 
and  the  protestant  succession.  Besides  which,  there 
were  some  valuable  possessions  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
this  kingdom,  particularly  the  fortresses  of  Gibraltar  and 
Port  Mahon, 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  little  occurred  that 
may  claim  distfnct  notice,  till  the  death  of  the  jqueen* 
The  duke  of  Marlborough,  deprived  ahke  of  royal  favour 
and  of  popular  esteem,  partly  by  his  own  misconduct,  but 
chiefly  by  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  retired  to  the 
continent,  and  lived  for  a  short  time  in  voluntary  exile. 
The  tory  administration,  aft^r  having  completely  triumphed 
over  their  opponents,  next  began  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves. Jealousies  and  dissensions  arose  between  Harley 
and  St.  John,  the  former  of  whom  had  been  created  earl 
of  Oxford,'  and  the  latter,  lord  Bolingbroke.  Both  of 
these  statesmen  were  too  ambitious  to  suffer  a  rival,  and 
consequently  maintained  an  incessant  struggle  with  each 
other.  Tlie  council  chamber  became  a  scene  of  perpetual 
altercation,  and  bitter  invective.  But  the  superior  talents 
of  Bolingbroke,  aided  by  the  intrigues  of  lady  Masbam,  ' 
at  length  prevailed,  and  the  earl  of  Oxford,  in  his  turn, . 
was  dismissed  from  office.  The  triumph  of  the  success*  i 
ful  competitor,  however,  was  but  for  a  moment;  for 
before  an  arrangement  could  be  made  to  supply  the  vacancy 
which  the  disgrace  of  Harley  had  occasioned  in  the 
cabinet,  the  queen  was  seized  with  an  illness,  which,  in  a 
few  days,  terminated  her  life  and  reign,  and  transferred 
the  government  into  other  hands.  This  event  took  place 
on  the  1st  of  August,  17l4,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age, 
and  the  thirteenth  of  her  reign. 
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REFLECTIONS. 

How  humiliating  is  the  scene  which  the  preceding  pages 
exhibit!  Men  of  illustrious  birth,  of  elevated  rank,  of 
pre-eminent  talents,  degrading  themselves  apd  betraying 
the  interests  of  their  country  by  petty  jealousies* and  con- 
tentions; aiming  at  no  higher  object  than  the  personal 
^ratification  arising  from  some,  paltry  triumph  obtained 
>ver  their  political  rivals ;  and  sacrificing  both  their  own 
peace  of  mind  and  the  tranquiUtty  of  the  empire  to  party 
cabals  and  selfish  projects !  How  far  removed  was  this 
From  the  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism,  which  will  ever 
prompt  to  the  most  painful  personal  sacrifices  for  the 
public  good!  How  unlike  were  the  statesmen  of  this 
corrupt  and  venal  age,  to  those  patriots^  whose  names  are 
inscribed  in  the  records  of  Grecian  and  Roman  fame^ 
and  will  be  transmitted  with  honour  to  distant  ages — who 
devoted  themselves  to  exile  and  to  death  for  the  good  of 
the  commonwealth — who  were  willing  to  be  accounted 
as  nothings  so  that  their  beloved  country  might  J^e  pre- 
served— and  who  cheerfully  sacrificed  their  private  ambi« 
tion,  their  desire  of  revenge,  and  even  their  love  of  glory, 
predominant  as  these  sentiments  were  among  heathen 
nations,  to  the  welfare  of  the  republic  over  which  they 
presided.  But  how  much  farther  removed  is  this  unhal- 
lowed ambition,  this  lust  of  power,  this  contention 
^  which  shall  be  greatest,"  from  the  spirit  of  genuine 
'  iristianity  and  the  exampW  of  its  Divine  Founder.  He, 
oin  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  declare  to  be  "  God  over 
blessed  for  ever,"  divested  himself  of  his  essential 
ries,  and  "  made  himself  of  no  reputation,"  that  by 
is  his  voluntary  abasement  he  might  raise  apostate  man 
glory,  honour,  and  immortality !  Happy  would  it  be 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  if  the  rulers  of  this  world  were 
ed  after  the  model  of  the  meek  and  self-denying 
deemer — ^if  the  same  mind  were  in  them,  which  in- 
deed all  his  conduct  while  he  condescended  to  inhabit 
•  world — 'if  they  were  willing  to  '*  learn  of  Him,  who 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart !"    Then,  instead  of  the 
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restlessness  of  ambition — the  ^^  envyings  and  strifes  hdi 
debates,"  which  have  agitated  the  breasts  and  distracts 
the  counsels  of  rival  statesm^  each  would  esteem  othe 
better  than  himself^  in  honour  t];iey  would  prefer  on 
another ;  and  all  would  maintain  th^  unity  of  the  spirit  ii 
the  bonds  of  peace. 

It  is  probable  that  the  political  contentions  wbid 
have  been  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  narrative,  vrouk 
not  have  risen  to  so  great  a  height,  or  been  productive  oi 
so  much  mischief,  if  the  sovereign  who  then  filled  ik 
throne  bad  possessed  more  vigour  of  mind  and  decision 
of  character.  But  of  these  qualities,  so  importaot  in  th< 
possessor  of  a  crown,  Anne  was  entirely  destitute;  and  ibi 
consequence  was^  that  her  political  conduct  through  lif« 
proved  vacillating  and  unstable.  At  the  commenceineol 
pf  her  reign,  she  found  herself  chielly  suironnded  by  mca 
whose  principles  she  secretly  disapproved,  and  yet  whom 
she  had  not  the  courage  to  dismiss.  Herself  a  bigot  is  reli- 
gion and  a  tory  in  politics,  it  wns  impossible  that  eke 
should  be  cordial  in  her  attachment  to  those  distinguished 
statesmen,  who  bad  prooioted  religious  tpleratioD  vi 
civil  liberty  to  an  extent  wliich*  no  genuine  descendant  of^ 
the  Stuarts  could  possibly  approve.  While,  therefi 
the  whig  ministry  remained  in  office,  the  queen  indin 
sanctioned  the  hostility  of  their  opponenis;  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  rancour  of  those  intestine  di^ 
sions,  which,  had  she  not  been  soon  removed  by  des 
would  probably  have  involved  her  kingdom  ip  all 
horrors  of  a  civil  war.  And  wl^^,  towards  the  close 
her  life  and  reign,  she  abandoned  the  friend  and  gu 
of  her  youtli,  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  new  i 
untried  favourites,  her  conduct  was  not  only  marked  b 
degree  of  caprice  highly  discreditable  to  her  understand] 
but  still  more  by  ingratitude,  of  so  deep  a  dye,  ss 
impeach  the  qualities  of  her  heart,  and  bring  lasting  < 
grace  upon  her  memory. 

in  the  mean  time,  from  the  reverses  experienoo 
the  celebrated  duke  of  Marlborough,  many  vain 
moral  lessons  may  be  gathered.  If  reliance  can 
placed  on  the  testimony  both  of  friends  and  foes, 
great  comnuinder  was  as  much  degraded  by  the  indul^ 
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of  a  sordid  and  avaricioas  temper,  as  he  had  previously 
been  ennobled  in  the  general  estimation  of  mankind  by 
his  military  prowess ;  and  to  this  his  insatiable  avarice,  is 
ascribed  his  sudden  fall  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
worldly  glory  to  infamy  and  contempt.  Whether  this 
accusation  be  just  or  not,  it  may  serve  to  remind  us,  that 
tbe  most  splendid  talents  will  not  compensate  for  the 
want  of  moral  qualities ;  and  that  it  is  possible  to  possess 
the  former  in  the  highest  possible  degree^  and  yet,  if  des- 
titute of  the  latter^  to  be  objects  of  pity  rather  than 
envy — of  generous  indignation  rather  than  of  esteem  and 
love.  The  disgrace  of  this  great  commander  may  remind 
us,  too,  how  mere  a  phantom  is  human  glory;  how 
evanescent  the  brightest  beam  of  royal  favour — how 
treacberoas  the  warmest  friendship  of  the  world,  and 
how  vain  the  applause,  amounting  almost  to  idolatry,  of 
an  admiring  multitude.  O !  how  much  wiser  i^  their 
choice,  who  prefer  the  favour  of  God  to  the  praise  of  men ; 
and  whose  chief  concern  it  is  to  have  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience — a  ''  conscience,"  as  far  as  may  be  in 
thin  imperfect  state,  ^^  void  of  offence  towards  God  and 
towards  roan." 


ESSAY  VI. 


On  (he  State  of  Religion  during  the  Reigns  of 
"^  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne. 

The  accession  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  throne 
of  England  was,  in  every  point,  of  view,  an  auspicious 
event;  but  in  none  can  it  be  contemplated  with  more 
unmingled  satisfaction,  than  when  viewed  in  connexion 
with  its  influence  upon  the  state  of  religion  at  that  period. 
Though  protestantism  had  prevailed  in  England  nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  had  not  as  yet  been  permitted 
to  make  its  way,  unfettered  by  human  laws,  or  nix- 
obstructed  by  party  prejudices.  The  spirit  of  popery 
VOL.  u.  o 
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had  not  ceased  to  operate,  though  its  distinguishing  tepetii 
\tere  abandoned :  and,  to  the  baneful  in^uence  of  this 
spirit  it  is  to  be  attributed,  that  the  rights  of  cou&cieoce 
were  little  regarded,  and  the  self^-evident  principle  wju 
scarcely  recognized,  that  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  adopt 
those  modes  of  faith  and  worship,  which  appear  to  him 
most  consonant  to  the  revealed  will  of  God*  During  the 
commonwealth,'  some  advances  were  indeed  made  towards 
the  establishment  of  an  unrestricted  and  upiversal  toIeni<r 
tion ;  but  the  spirit  of  thie  age  was  not  a?  yet  8uffici^% 
enlightened  to  permit  so  daring  an  innovatioxi  on  the 
practice  of  former  generations  in  its  fpUest  ^tent.  .Tbi$ 
administration  of  the  Stuarts  was  unifonnly  chsuracteri^ed 
by  intolerance,  except  during  soma  short  periods  of 
treacherous  indulgence.  But  it  was  not  till  thAsraof 
the  Revolution,  that  the  principles  of  religious  lib^ 
were  ppenly  vindicated^  and  sanctionad  by  roy^  audiio^ 
rity.  The  illustrious  sovereigns,  who  then  ascended  the 
throne,  were  warmly  attached  to  those  principles^  lad 
encountered  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  obloquy  and 
opposition  on  that  account.  While  presiding  over  the 
Dutch  republic,  the  prince  of  Orange  had  witnessed  t))e 
beneficial  effects  of  religious  union,  arising  out  of  an  unli- 
mited toleration ;  he  had  seen  Christians  of  different  sects 
dwelling  together  in  hartpoqy,  under  the  protecting  wing 
of  the  same  civil  government ;  he  had  reaped  the  fruits  of 
their  united  and  loyal  attachment;,  in  the  zeal  with  which 
they  rallied  round  his  staudardj,  the  protnptitude  Math  which 
they  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  the  assiduity  with 
which  the;^  performed  their  relative  and  social  duties.  Im- 
pressed with  this  scene,  he  avowed  his  determination,  be- 
fore he  ascended  the  English  throne,  to  protect  all  his 
subjects  from  persecution  on  religious  accounts,  and  to 
endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  heal  the  divisions  which' 
had  so  long  existed,  and  produced  such  unhappy  ponse* 
quences.  Nor  was  this  an  unredeemed  pled^je ;  for,  from 
the  moment  of  his  accession  to  that  of  his  death,  all  the 
ecclesiastical  measures  which  received  his  sanction  tended 
to  the  protection  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  advaucement 
of  christian  union. 

It  was  the  first  wish  of  this  liberal-minded  sovereign, 
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tliat  the  test  and  corporation  acts  should  be  repealed,  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  avail  hinaself  of  the  services  of  all 
classes  of  his  subjects.  The  speech  delivered  by  king 
WiUiam  at  the  opening  of  his  first  parliament  contained 
an  allusion  to  this  subject ;  and  soon  afterwards  a  bill . 
was  brought  into  parliament  by  one  of  his  ministers  to  the 
same  effect.  But  the  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  church, 
froni  popery  on  the  one  hand^  and  nonconformity  on  the 
other,  had  taken  so  full  possession  of  the  minds  of  the 
principal  senators  in  both  houses,  that  a  cry  of  alarm  was 
iqs;^ntly,  raised,  and  the  bill  lost  by  a  great  majority.  The 
next  «ttempt,  however,  of  th0  king,  in  behalf  of  religious 
liberty,'  proVod  more  successful.  {lithierto^  the  noncon- 
{ertniog  s^cts  had  either  conducted  their  religious  services' 
privately ;  or,  if  openly,  in  defiance  of  numerous  penal 
statutes,  to  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  which  they  were 
continually  liable.  But  the  services  which  they  had  lately 
rendered  to  their  country  in  supporting  the  protectant 
succession,  was  so  apparent,  that  it  was  felt  to  be  but  a 
matter  of  justice,  that  they  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
legal  protection.  A  bill  Was  therefore  brought  into  par- 
liament, and  carried  almost  without  opposition,  exempting 
all  protestant  dissenters  from  the  penalties  to  vvhich  they 
hadVbeen  liable  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  the  conventicle 
aiiS  five-mi)e  acts,  and  other  similar  statutes,  passed 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  permitting  them  to 
assemble  for  religious  worship  without  fear  of  molestation, 
provided  that  the  ^places  in  which  they  assembled  were 
duly  registered,  and  the  officiating  ministers  had  taken  the 
required  oaths  of  allegiance.  This  statute  is*  known  by 
the  name  of  "  the  Toleration  Act,'*  which,  though  it  has 
subsequently  undergone  some  trifling  modifications,  still 
remains  as  the  bulwark  of  the  religious  liberties  of  the 
protestant  dissenters. 

Bujt  there  was  another  object,  which  it  was  the  most 
anxious  wish  of  the  liberal-minded  sovereign,  and  many  of 
the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  to  accomplish  at  this 
period,  and  to  which  it  was  imagined  that  the  temper  of 
the  times  was  peculiarly  favourable,  namely,  the  re-union 
of  the  divided  and  scatteried  parts  of  the  christian  church 
into  one  body.     Among  the  strenuous  advocates  of  this 
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measure  were,  the  excellent  prelates,  Burnet,  Stillingfleet, 
Tillotson,  Sharp,  Kidder,  Tennison,  Beveridge,  Patrick^ 
and  Wake,  men  who  may  justly  be  accounted  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  church  to  which  they  belonged,  and  of 
the  age  in  which  they  Bourished.  These  truly  eminent 
divines,  concurred  with  their  prince  and  the  most  enlight- 
ened statesmen  of  that  day  in  the  confident  expectation, 
that  however  unsuccessful  former  attempts  of  this  nature 
had  been,  a  comprehension  might  then  be  effected  by  some 
trifling  concessions,  and  without  the  compromise  of  aoj 
important  principle  on  either  side. 

But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  this 
renewed  attempt  at  conciliation  is,  that  the  parliamenlaiy 
proceedings  on  the  subject  originated  with  the  nonjuring 
clergy,  aud  was  their  last  act,  before  they  retired  troia 
public  life.  Archbishop  Bancroft  terminated  his  parlia^ 
mentary  career,  by  introducing  a  bill,  the  avowed  object 
of  which  was  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  liturgy  and 
discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  as  would  remove  the 
objections  of  the  nonconformists,  and  induce  them  to 
return  to  the  communion  of  the  national  establishment. 
In  conformity  with  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  com- 
prehension bill,  thirty  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  ten 
of  whom  were  bishops,  were  appointed  under  the  ^at 
seal,  to  discuss  the  proposed  alterations  sind  concessions. 
Thene  commissioners  entered  upoq  their  delicate  and 
arduous  task  with  much  earnestness  and  sincerity ;  they 
made  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  the  objections 
which  had  been  started  by  the  puritaps  and  nonconformists, 
and  deliberated  upon  them  separately,  with  impartiality 
and  candour.  After  having  continued  their  sittings  several 
M^eeks,  they  drew  up  a  report,  containing  a  full  statement 
of  the  corrections  which  they  considered  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  the  proposed  object,  aud  which  one  of 
their  number,  (bishop  Burnet,)  anirms  to  be  desirable, 
even  though  no  one  of  the  dissenters  were  restored  thereby 
to  the  bosom  of  the  national  church.  It  was  determined, 
that  this  report  should  be  first  submitted  to  the  two 
houses  of  convocation,  by  whoni  it  was  instantly  dismissed 
as  unworthy  of  reception,  The  above-mentioned  Tiisto- 
rian  ascribes  the  failure  of  this  well-intentioned  project  to 
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this  circumstance,  and  intimates  his  belief,  that  if  the 
proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  relative 
to  the  comprehension  bill^  had  been  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, rather  than  die  convocation,  it  would  have  encoun-  ^ 
tered  little  opposition.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
of'the  desirableness  or  practicability  of  this  measure^  the 
attempt  does  great  credit  to  the  candour  and  liberality  of 
those  dignified  clergymen  by  whom  it  was  undertaken, 
and  is  no  less  honourable  to  the  prince  who  lent  it  his 
wannest  support. 

Whilst  the  king  was  thus  labouring  to  strengthen  the 
national  church,  by  attracting  viithin  its  pale  those  who 
could  not  conform  to  its  ritual,  his  excellent  consort  was 
more  successfully  employed  in  watching  over  its  internal 
prosperity.  Men  of  distinguished  learning  and  exemplary 
jMCty  were  sought  out,  and  preferred  to  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical dignities.  Several  of  the  bishops,  and  a  con- 
^derable  number  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  having  refused 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government, 
were  first  suspended,  «and  ultimately  excluded  from 
their  official  stations  in  the  church ;  and  an  oppor- 
tunity was  thus  afforded  of  introducing  a  large  body  of 
faithful^  zealous,  and  devoted  ministers  into  their  vacant 
benefices.  The  effects  of  this  change  were  soon  apparent 
in  the  reformation  of  public  manners,  and  the  revival  of  a 
spirit  of  piety  and  zeal  within, the  establishment,  re- 
Mmbling  that  which  had  long  been  seen  amongst  the 
persecuted  nonconformists.  The  first  symptoms  of  this 
revival  had,  indeed,  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  reign,  but  it  was  now  cherished  by  the  example 
of  the  reigning  sovereign^  and  the  influence  of  the  eccle- 
siastical rulers.  The  excellent  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in 
the  history  of  this  reign,  has  distinctly  traced  the  origin 
and  progress  of  this  improved  state  of  things,  though  his 
modesty  induced  him  to  conceal  in  how  great  a  degree  he 
bad  personally  contributed  to  this  happy  issue.  ^^  In 
kisg  James's  reign,'^  writes  that  pious  prelate,  **  the  fear 
of  popery  was  so  strong  as  well  as  juSt,  that  many,  in 
and  about  London,  began  to  meet  often  together,  both 
for  devotion  and  fbr  their  further  instruction :  things  of 
Ami  kind  had  been  formerly  practised,  only  among  th^ 
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puritans  and  the  dbsenters  :  bat  these  were  of  the  church, 
and  came  to  their  ministersj  to  b^  assisted  with  forms  of 
pra)rer  and  other  directions :  they  were  chiefly  conducted^ 
by  Dr.  Beveridge  and  Dr.  Dorueck.     Some  disliked  this, 
and  were  afraid  it  might  be  the  original  of  new  factions 
and  parties  ;  but  wiser  and  better  men  thought,  it  ivas  not 
fit  nor  decent  to  check  a  spirit  of  devotion,  at  such  a 
time :  it  might  have  given  scandal^  and  it  seemed  a  di^ 
couraging  of  piety,  and  might  be  a  mean  to  drive  well- 
meaning  persons  over  to  the  dissenters.    After  the  Revo* 
lution,  these  societies  grew  more  numerous^  and  for  a 
greater  enconragement  to  devotion,  they  got  such  collec* 
tions  to  be  made,  as  maintained  many  clergymen  to  read 
prayers  in  so  many  places,  and  at  so  many  different  hours, 
that  devout  persons  might  have   that  comfort  at  every 
hour  of  the  day :  there  were  constant  sacraments  every 
Lord's-day  in   many  churches;    there  were  both   great 
numbers  and  greater  appearances  of  devotion  at  pra^fefs 
anci  sacraments,  than  had  been  observed  in  the  memory 
of  man.     These  societies  resolved,  to  inform  the'  magis- 
trates of  swearers^  drunkards,  profaners  of  the  Lord's-day, 
and  of  lewd  houses ;  and  they  threw  in  the  part  of  the  fine, 
given  by  law  to  informers,  into  a  stock  of  charity :  froiti 
this  they  were   called   societies  *  of  reforfliation :    some 
good  magistrates  eiu:ouraged  them,   but  others  treated 
them   roughly.     As  soon  as  queen  Mary  beard  of  tbk, 
she  did,  by  her  letters  and  proclamations,  encourage  these 
good  designs,  which  were  afterwards  prosecuted  by  the 
king.     Other  societies   set   themselves  to   rslise  eharky 
schools,  for  teaching  poor  children,  for  clothing  theoi  atEid 
binding  them  out  to  trades:  many  books  were  printed, 
and  sent  over  the  nation  by  them>  to  be  freely  dist/ibuted : 
these  were  called  ^  Societies  for  Propagating  Gbrifstian 
Knowledge.'     By  this  means,  seme  thousands  of  cbildrea 
are  now  'well  educated  and  carefully  looked  after.     In 
many  places  of  the  nation,  the  clefgy  met'often  together, 
to  cot>fer  about  matters  of  religion  and  leaning;    and 
they  got  libraries  to  be  raised  for  their»common  use.      At 
last  a  corporation  was  raised  by  the  king  for  propsgaling 
the  gdspei  among  infidels,   for  Settling   schools  ih  our 
plantations,  for  furnishing  the  clergy  that  Were  iett  thilhclr, 
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atid  for  sending  misiionarres  among  ffucTi  of  our  planta- 
tions as  were  not  able  to  provide  pastors  for  themselves. 
It  was  a  glorious  conclusion  of  a  reign,  that  was  begun 
with  preserving  our  religion,  thus  to  create  a  corporation 
for  propagating  it  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
among  infidels :  there  were  very  liberal  subscriptions 
made  to  it  by  many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  set 
about  it  with  great  care  and.  zeal."— Bwrwe^'s  Hist.  \o\,'ni, 
p.  43S,  439. 

But  the  halcyon  days  described  in  the  preceding 
extract  Were  soon  over,  and  succeeded  by  a  dark  and 
letnpestuous  season.  No  sooner  was  king  William  laid 
in  the  grave,  than  the  spirit  of  persecution  revived,  bring- 
itig  with  it  a  long  train  of  attendant  evils.  Anne,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  James  II.  though  a  decided  pro- 
testant,  inherited  all  hfer  father's  bigptry,  and  diffused  a 
similar  spirit  throughout  the  kingdom.  For  though  the 
fiberal  and  enlightened  statesmen,  who  continued  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  during  the  former  years  of  her 
reigny  exerted  themselves  assiduously  to  check  the  progress 
of  intolerance,  yet,  as  it  was  well  known  that  the  queen  was 
favdtirable  to  high-church  principles,  there  wetenota  few 
who  presumed  that  they  might  act  the  part  of  persecutors 
with  impiinity.  Immediately  after  her  accession,  a  cry  was 
raised  by  the  zealots  of  the  day,  '*  the  church  is  in  danger  ;*' 
which^  however  destitute  of  foundation,  was  impficitly 
believed  by  th^  credulous  nmltitude,  and  continued  to  be 
the  ^atch-word  of  a  numerous  party  through  the  whole 
of  this  reign.  Inflamed  by  the  alarming  representations 
of  tories  and  high-church  meti,  the  populace  assembled 
in  several  of  the  provincial  towns,  demolished  some  of  the 
dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  committed  other  acts  of 
riol^tice.  These  were,  however,  but  transient  indications 
of  popular  feelitig,  for  which  a  few  individuals  alone 
were  responsible,  and  wholly  unsanctioned  by  the  riding 
authorities.  ^ 

But  the  enemies  of  religious  liberty  were  not  satisfied 
with  enkindling  the  passions  of  the  multitude ;  they  aimed 
at  the  more  cftectual  accomplishment  of  their  object,  by 
withdrawing  from  the  nonconforming  sects  the  legal  pro- 
tection which  they  enjoyed,  and  exposing    them   once 
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more  to  all  the  violence  of  persecution.  With  this  view, 
they  attempted,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  to  obtain  a  law 
against  occasional  conformity,  which  should  subject  to 
severe  penalties  those  persons,  who,  holding  any  oiBce 
under  government,  or  being  members  of  corporate  bodies, 
Nvere  proved  to  have  been  present,  on  any  occasion,  at  a 
dissenting  place  of  worship,  in  time  of  divine  service.  A 
bill  to  this  effect  was  brought  into  parliament  three  years 
successively,  and  was  as  often  rejected,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  whig  administration  then  at  the  head  of  public 
affairs,  notwithstanding  that  the  queen  was  known  to  be 
favourable  to  the  measure.  Defeated  in  their  design  by 
the  firmness  of  the  queen's  ministers,  the  enemies  of 
toleration  laid  aside  the  bill  for  the  present,  and  were 
supposed  by  many  to  have  abandoned  it  altogether. 

But  while  the  dissenters  were  pleasing  themselves 
with  an  expectation,  that  the  fury  of  the  storm  was  ex- 
pended, and  that  their  liberties  were  rendered  more  secure 
by  the  recent  opposition  of  their  enemies,  they  found 
themselves  on  a  sudden  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
dangers,  b>  an  occurrence,  which  would  scarcely  desene 
notice,  but  for  the  discovery- it  makes  of  the  state  and  tem- 
per of  the  times.  A  furious  zealot,  named  Sacheverell, 
having  been  appointed  to  preach  at  St.  Paul's,  before  the 
lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London,  took  occasion  to 
deliver  a  most  inflammatory  harangue,  in  which  he  main- 
tained the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resist- 
ance, censured  the  Revolution,  and  expatiated  with  great 
warmth  on  the  dangers  of  the  church,  the  machinations 
of  dissenters,  and  the  mischiefs  likely  to  arise  from  tbw 
toleration,  This  sermon,  to  which  was  prefixed  a  still 
more  inflammatory  dedication  to  the  lord  mayor,  was 
subsequently  printed,  and  not  less  than  forty  thousand 
copies  are  said  to  have  been  dispersed  through  the  king- 
dom. If  the  ministry  of  that  day  had  suffered  this  tirade 
to  pass  unnoticed,  or  merely  prosecuted  it  as  an  ordinary 
libel,  it  would  soon  have  been  forgotten ;  but  they  un- 
happily came  to  the  resolution  of  arraigning  iu  author  at 
their  tribunal,  and  thus  elevated  him  to  a  degree  of 
eminence  and  popularity  which  he  could  not  otherwise 
have  attained.    The  vanity  of  the  preacher  was  gratified, 
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and  the  passioos  of  the  muhitude  were  ioflamed,  hy  the 
pompous  solemnity  of  a  public  trial  in  Westminster-hatl^ 
in  which  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  were  his 
accusers;  the  peers  of  the  rcalm^  his  judges;  and  the 
sovereign  herself,  an  earnest  and  attentive  witness  of  the 
proceedings.  The  most  eminent  legal  characters  of  that 
age  were  employed  either  in  the  prosecution  or  defence^ 
and  the  whole  nation  stood  in  anxious  expectation  of  the 
issue  of  the  trial.  After  the  advocates  on  either  side  had 
pleaded  with  great  ability  in  this  celebrated  cause,  Sache- 
verell  came  forward  himself  with  an  eloquent  address, 
which  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  composed  by 
Dr.  Atterbury  for  the  occasion,  and  which  produced  ^ 
powerful  impression  on  the  assembly. 

In  the  meantime,  the  public  mind  was  greatly  agitated 
by  these  proceedings.     Immense  multitudes  attended  the 
doctor  to  and  from  the  place  of  trial  daily,  vociferating 
'*  Sacheverell  and  the  church."     The  populace  soon  pro- 
ceeded to  acts  of  violence ;  several  dissenting  meeting- 
bouses  were  demolished,  and  not  a  few  lives  were  lost. 
The  houses  of  the  principal  whigs  were  beset  by  infu- 
riated mobs,  and  it   became  necessary  to   call  out  the 
military  for  their  protection.     At  length  a  majority  of  the 
r  peers  decided  that  Sacheverell  was  guilty,  but  on  account 
'  of  the  irritated  state  of  public  feeling,  no  other  punishment 
was  inflicted  than  suspension  from   preaching  for  three 
years^  and  the  burning  of  his  sermon  in  the  presence  of 
the  lord  mayor  and  sheriflfs.     This  lenient  sentence  was 
considered  by  his  partisans  rather  as  an  acquittal  than  a 
sentence   of  condemnation,  and  their  triumph  was  cele- 
brated through  the   kingdom    by    bonfires    and   pubHc 
rnoicings.     Addresses  were  poured  in  from  all  parts  of 
>  the  nation,  containing  sentiments  similar  to  those  con- 
stained  in  SacheverelFs  sermon,  and  applauding  the  firm- 
ness of  the  great  champion  of  the  hierarchy. 

n^he  doctrines  which  the  queen  had  heard  from  the 
lips  of  her  oflScial  servants  during  this  celebrated  trials 
eould  not  fail  to  be  highly  repugnant  to  her  feelings.  To 
Jbear  that  the  royal  authority  was  derived  from  the  people  ; 
that  h«r  title  rested  on  acts  of  parUament  alone;  and  that 
if  sovereigns  abused  their  power,  so  as  to  become  tyrants, 
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they  might  be  lawfully  resisted,  must  have  been  revolting 
to  so  proud  a  mind  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  pro^ 
ceeding^  of  this  trial  accelerated  the  executioa  of  the 
design  she  bad  long  meditated — that  of  diimtamg  her 
whig  ministers,  and  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of 
Harley  and  Bolingbroke.  This  change  having  beei 
effected^  it  was  comparatively  etfsy  to  carry  throogh  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  the  occasional  unifdrmity  bill, 
which  bad  so  long  slumbered,  and  several  otfaefr  intole- 
rant statutes  calculated  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  the 
dissenters. 

But  it  was  not  by  persecution  alone,  that  the  enemy  of 
all  righteousness  attempted,  at  this  period,  to  obstruct  tbe 
progress  of  truth,  and  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  his 
infernal  empire.  Errors  of  a  m9st  alarmiqg  and  permeious 
kind  now  began  to  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  than  tbejr 
had  ever  yet  done,  at  least  in  this  kingdokn.  Hitherto, 
deism  had  been  scarcely  known  as  a  sjfstem^  though  one 
or  two  celebrated  individuals  had  ventured  openly  to 
espouse  t|ie  cause  of  infidelity.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher^ 
bury  had  written  on  the  Subject  during  the  reign  «f 
Charles  I.  and  Hobbes  during  that  of  his  son ;  but  neithet 
of  these  infidel  writers  had  made  many  |>roselyles,  or 
engaged  much  attention.  But  at  the  period  under  review, 
there  were  several,  who,  though  possessed  of  inf&rior 
talents,  -advoicated  die  principles  of  infideiity  with  greater 
boldness  and  success.  The  most  cekbrited  deists  of  that 
age  were,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the  '*Charai> 
teristics,"  lord  Bolingbroke,  Blount,  Toland,  Tindal,  mii 
Collins ;  \^'bose  mischievous  writings  were  cdmbated  awl 
exposed  to  merited  contempt  by  Halyburton,  in  k  lea^ied 
treatise,  entitled,  ''  Natural  Religion  ind^ufficient,  and 
Revealed  fiec^ssary  to  nlan's  happiness ;''  by  Dr.  Saioauet 
Ciatke,  in  his  admirable  essay,  entitled,  ^'  A  Demonstni** 
tion  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God ;"  and  at  a  some^^ 
what  later  period,  by  Dr.  Leland,  in  his  **  View  of  the 
Deistical  Writers,"  and  his  essays  "  On  the  authority  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  on  tbe  necessity  of 
Revelation."  Greatly  as  the  revival  of  deisrii  at  tiiii 
period  was  to  be  deplored,  it  was  eventually  produKrtiv^  of 
much  good^  inlksmuch  as  it  called  forth  tbe  nfost  v«ktftble 
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of  those  defences  of  Christianity  with  which  our  theolo- 
gical libmries  lire  enriched* 

The  Arian  heresy  committed  fearful  ravages  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventecnlh  century^  both  within  and 
^without  the  pale  of  the  national  establishment.  Among  * 
^he  most  distinguished  advocates  of  this  system,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  church  of  England,  were,  Whiston,  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  rector  of  St.  James's,  Westminster;  the 
former  of  whom  was  expelled  from  his  professorship 
on  accoont  of  the  publication  of  a  "  Defence  of  the  Apos- 
tolft^al  Constitutions,"  and  a  treatise  entitled  <*  Primitive 
Christianity,''  in  which  the  Arian  tetiets  were  o|>en]y 
advocated ;  and  the  latter  more  covertly,  but  not  less 
effectually,  propagated  the  same  sentiments  in  his  cele- 
brated Work  upon  the  Trinity.  Among  the  dissenters  who 
defended  these  errors  were  Peirce  and  Hallet,  ministers 
Df  the  prcsbyteriafi  persuasion  in  the  city  of  Eneter,  and 
a  few  others,  who  chiefly  resided  in  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  poison  was,  however,  im- 
bibed but  too  readily  by  multitudes  both  of  chiirthmeii 
and  dissenters,  insomuch  that  within  a  few  years  arianism 
was  publicly  taught  in  many  pulpits,  and  the  ardent  evan^ 
geNcal  piety  of  their  puritan  forefathers  was  excbfing^d  by 
the  degenerate  clergy  of  that  day,  for  a  cold,  speculative> 
and  barren  theology,  scarcely  superior  to  the  ethics  of 
Plato  and  Seneca.  Yet  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former, 
good  was  educed  out  of  apparent  evil ;  for  not  a  few  zea- 
lous champions  of  the  orthodox  faith  were  raised  up,  who 
successfully  vmdicated  the  doctrines  of  the  trinity  and  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  treatises  justly  admired  for  their 
enli^tened  piety  and  extensive  erudition. 

Before  this  brief  summary  is  concluded,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  state  of  religion, 
at  the  period  under  review,  in  ether  parts  of  the  British 
empire.  The  political  revolution  which  took  place  in 
Engliitid  at  the  accession  of  king  Wiliiatn,  was  quickly 
fbllorwed  by  an  ecclesiastical  revolution  in  Scotland^ 
Episcopacy  had  beeti  established  there  at  the  point  of 
the  sword,  and  in  deflatitre  of  public  opinion,  during  the 
govemment  of  tlte  Sttiart3;  but  no  sooner  had  they  ceased 
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to  reign,  than  the  occasion   was    eagerly  eonbraced   to] 
restore  the  presbyterian  discipline,  to  which  the  mass  of  I 
the  people  still  continued  to  be  warmly  attached.     The' 
conduct  of  the  episcopal  clergy  in  adhering  to    the  old 
dynasty,  rendered  the  king  less  inclined  to  afford  them 
protection  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  em- 
boldened the  general  assembly,  by  one  sweeping  edict,  to 
abolish  their  order,  and  annihilate  their  usurped  autbority. 
But  not  content  with  this,  that  ecclesiastical  synod  mani- 
fested a  dispo^tion  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  intolerance,  by 
prohibiting  the  use  of  th^  liturgy  throughout  the  kiagdoBOy 
and  forming  themselves  into  an  exclusive  esiablisbtnent. 
In  this  attempt,  however,  they  could  not  obtain  ths  coo^ 
currence  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  who  were  as  firmly 
resolved  to  extend  the  benefits  of  toleration  to  theScotiah. 
episcopalians,  as  they  had  been  to  secure  these  privileges 
to  the  English  dissenters.     In  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  civil  authorities,  religious  liberty  was  nain- 
tained  inviolate  in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  BriiisVi 
empire. 

At  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  whose  attachment  to 
the  rites  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England  was  well 
known,  the  presbyterians  of  Scotland  began  to  fear  that 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  re-establish  episcopacy  in 
that  kingdom.  To  prevent  the  re-action  they  bad  so  much 
reason  to  dread,  an  act  was  passed,  both  by  the  Scotish 
parliament  and  the  general  assembly,  declaring  it  high 
treason  to  attempt  an  alteration  of  the  presbyterian  form 
of  church  government,^  as  established  at  the  Reformation. 
The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  confirmed  this  decree, 
and  distinctly  recognized  presbyterianism  as  the  established 
religion  of  that  portion  of  the  British  empire.  During 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  some  of  those  institutions  arose 
which  have  been  happily  instrumental  in  diffusing  reli- 
gious knowledge  amongst  the  remote  and  scattered 
population  of  that  island,  and  particularly  the  well-known 
'*  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,'*  which  was  founded 
A.  D.  1709,  and  still  continues  to  pursue  with  unwearied 
assiduity  its  career  of  christian  benevolence. 

The  religious  condition  of  Ireland  has  been  for  many 
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ages  such  as  may  well  excite  the  compassion,  and  rouse  tQ 
action  the  charitahle  zeal  of  those  whose  lines  are  fallen  in 
more  pleasant  places.  Yet^  at  the  period  to  which  this 
essay  refers,  the  proteslant  population  of  that  island  were 
placed  in  more  favoured  circumstances  than  they  had  ever 
before  been.  Except  during  the  short  interval  of  the 
Irish  rebellion,  they  were  sheltered  from  the  storm  of 
persecution,  and  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  christian  fellow- 
ship. There  were. among  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  that 
day  dot  a  few  wise  and  learned  and  holy  men,  whose  lives 
were  eminently  useful^  and  whose  posthumous  remains 
coBtinue  to  afford  edification  and  delight. 

The  American  colonies  had  been^  from  the  beginning, 
the  favoured  residence  of  piety  and  virtue.  The  first 
settlers  were  men  of  exemplary  character^  against  whom 
nothing  could  justly  be  alleged,  ^'  except  concerning  the 
law  of  their  God ;"  and  who  sought,  amidst  the  wild?  of 
that  vast  continent,  a  shelter  from  the  violence  of  perse* 
cution.  These  British  confessors  had  carried  with  them 
to  the  place  of  their  voluntary  exile,  a  spirit  of  ardent 
piety  and  unconquerable  zeal,  that  prompted  them  to 
encounter  the  greatest  hardships  and  sufierings  in  attempt- 
ing to  communicate  christian  instruction  to  the  Indian 
tribes  among  whom  they  dwelt.  The  venerable  Elliott 
set  the  heroic  example,  and  his  spirit  seems  in  soine  mea- 
sure to  have  rested  upon  those  who  succeeded  to  his 
labours.  Numerous  christian  churches  were  planted^ 
and  that  which  had  lately  been  a  dreary  desert,  began 
«<  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.'' 

On  the  subject  of  this  essay  consult  Burnet's  Hist,  of  His 
oWH  Times.  History  of  the  Revolation.  Alemoirs  of  Wbiston. 
Lfifo  of  Tillotson,  Clarke,  &c.  &c. 
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RBrLBCTlOHS. 

It  is  tiDt  difficult  to  account  for  the  continual  failure 
of  those  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  comprehend 
Christians  of^dl  denominations  in  one  visible  church. 
Bo  lotig  a^  human  knov^ledge  is  limited,  and  christian 
grades  are  weak — so  long  as  prejudice  darkens  the  uddef- 
standingy  and  perverts  the  judgment — ^so  long  as  private 
interests  prevail  over  higher  and  better  motives — wbihull 
8«ek  their  own,  rather  than  the  things  which  are  of  Christ 
Jesus  *  and  while  the  visible  churches  of  Christ,  whatever 
ejcternal  form  they  mapr  assume,  include  within  tiaem 
multitudes  who  are  Christians  in  name  only,  but  who  are 
destitute  of  the  spirit  of  Christ — it  is  to  be  expected  that 
ho  cordial  comprehension  will  lake  place.  Such  mate- 
rials  oinnot  amalgamate.  These  cannot  compose  '*  one 
fold  under  one  shephefd/'  But  We  are  warranted  to 
t^tpect,  that,  before  the  ehd  shall  come,  this  felicitous 
combination  will  take  place,  though  it  may  still  be  a 
matter  of  cotijecture  in  what  it  will  consist,  or  by  what 
agency  it  will  be  effected.  Whether,  at  that  happy  period, 
religions  uniformity  will  prevail,  may  perhaps  be  reason- 
iibly  doubted;  but  that  all  Christians  will  then  have 
ittt&itied  to  so  high  a  degree  of  knowledge,  and  so  great  a 
meaiSUre  of  grace,  a&  to  Walk  harmoniously  together  in 
the  celebration  of  chrisliiin  ordinances,  and  to  **  love  one 
another  with  pure  hearts  fervently,"  may  be  inferred  from 
the  express  testimony  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

And  even  though  no  coH^rekendon,  ifi  this  highest 
and  best  sense  of  the  term,  were  to  take  place  on  earth, 
we  are  certain  it  must  be  happily  effected  in  the  celestial 
world.  For  though  "  in  our  Father's  house  there  be 
many  mansions,''  they  are  not  intended  to  be  separate 
apartments,  dividing  the  members  of  the  same  family,  and 
heirs  of  the  same  inheritance.  No!  it  is  delightful  to 
think,  that  then,  if  not  before,  all  will  compose  one 
"  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born/' — one 
city  will  contain  the  whole  multitude  of  the  redeemed^ 
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bne  ballowdd  teiiiple  will  comprefaeBd  all  the  8|)iritttiail 
worshippers  of  the  Most  High. 

In  l^e  meflm  time^  let  us  tontemplate^  with  adoring 
gratitude,  ill  how  nijsterioQs,  and  yet  hdw  gracious  & 
mtoiieri  th^  Sovereign  of  the  Unite^se  is  aocodiplishing 
all  the  purposes  of  his  mercj^  and  executing  his  Wise 
designs — how  he  is  bringing  the  greatest  good  Out  of 
apjparent  evil — how  he  is  causing  th^  wrbth  of  inan-^the 
violehce  and  rage  and  ftenzy  of  party  ze^l^  to  praise  bim, 
and  to  advaFiee  his  sacred  cause.  As  iti  the  instance 
which  has  been  stated  above^  the  errors  of  a  Wfaiston 
aad  a  Peirce^  or  the  more  fatal  delusions  of  a  Shaftesbury 
atid  a  Bblingbroke,  we^e  but  instrumental  in  displacing 
more  fully,  and  extending  more  widely,  the  triumphs  of 
truth;  so  will  it  be  found  in  every  instaace^  that  the  pt6- 
fane  attempts  of  infidels  and  deceivers  to  corrupt  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  and  obstruct  its  progress  through  the 
World,  9ie  feeble  and  unavailing  as  the  puny  efforts  of  an 
ihfant  to  arfc-est  a  sun-beam  in  the  midst  of  its  aerial  flight, 
or  stem  tbe  mountain-torrent  in  its  impetuous  coarse. 
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ESSAY  VII. 

On  the  State  of  Literature  during  the   Reigns  of 
William  III.  and  Queen  Anne. 

As  we  approach  iiearer  to  our  own  times,  the  task  of 
selectioti  becomes  more  invidious  and  diffidult.  There 
have  been,  indeed,  iti  all  periods  of  ottr  national  history, 
some  individuals  whose  claim  to  pre*eininenee  is  indi^ 
putable,  and  who  were  placed  by  the  elevation  of  thek 
geBius  on  so  conimandii^  an  eminence,  that  every  e^e 
has  been  directed  towards  them  with  admiration,  atid 
every  tongue  been  eloquent  in  their  praise.  This  was 
especially  the  case  at  the  aera  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  review;  in  which  flourished  a  Locke,  a  Newton,  a 
Bentley,  and  kti  Addisdn,  each  of  whofli  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  have  attained  Ike  lUmmit  of  excellence  to  ihftt 
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department  of  science  or  literature  Mrfaich  he  occupied, 
and  to  each,  of  whom  has  been  awarded  the  highest  meed 
of  posthumous  fame.  But  no  sooner  do  we  pass  over 
these  lines  of  honourable  distinction,  which  have  been 
drawn  by  universal  consent  around  a  few  distinguished 
individuals,  than  the  competitors  become  so  numerous, 
and  the  estimates  formed  of  their  literary  merits  are  so 
various  and  doubtful,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  select 
a  few  out  of  their  number,  without  incurring  the  blame 
either  of  undue  partiality,  or  of  unfounded  prejudice. 
Yet  notwithstanding  the  obvious  and  increasing  difficulty 
of  the  task,  it  will  be  attempted,  in  the  subsequent  pages, 
to  follow  up  the  plan  which  has  been  already  adopted,  by 
introducing  a  brief  biographical  notice  of  the  principal 
literary  characters  who  flourished  during  the  short  but 
splendid  period  to  which  this  essay  relates. 

One  branch  of  literature,  and  that  confessedly  the 
most  important,  because  intimately  connected  both  with 
.the  present  and  future  happiness  of  man,  had  lamentably 
degenerated  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  system  of  theology  which  was  then  taught  from  the 
pulpit,  and  propagatedby  the  press,  bore  but  a  faint  and 
cold  resemblance  to  the  discourses  and  writings  of  the 
earlier  fathers  of  the  English  church.  The  polished  and 
elegant  compositions  of  Atterbury,  Tillotson,  and  Clarke, 
though  calculated  to  yield  a  high  gratification  to  a  refined 
taste,  will  not  admit  of  a  moment's  comparison,  in  depth 
of  thought,  in  richness  of  sentiment,  and  especially  in 
animated  devotion  and  evangelical  unction^  with  the  less 
atfractive,  but  more  weighty  and  valuable  productions  of 
Hooker  and  Owen,  Hall  and  Howe,  fiaxter  and  Leigh- 
ton,  with  many  others,  who  graced  the  earlier  periods  of 
our  ecclesiastical  history.  A  frigid  latitudinarianism,  ap- 
proaching to  indifference,  pervaded  the  theological  writings 
of  this  age,  which  superseded  and  almost  extinguished 
that  holy  ardour,  with  which  our  forefathers  were  wont 
to  ^*  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
A  dread  of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  so  entirely  pos- 
sessed the  minds  of  many  good  men,  as  to  induce  them  to 
generalize  Christianity,  till  they  had  almost  lost  sight. of  its 
.distinguishing  and  essential  features. 
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Bot  though  the  asra  of  the  revolution  cannot  be  co'n** 
sidered  as  that  of  pure  and  sound  theology^  it  was  charac-* 
terized  bj  discoveries  and  attainments  in  philosophy,  more 
brilliant  and  important  than  any  which  had  previously 
been  developed  to  mankind*  In  proof  of  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state,  that  it  was  the  age  in  which  flourished 
Locke  and  Newton^^the  one^  the  prince  of  intellectual, 
and  the  other,  of  natural  philosophers ;  whose  reputation 
has  not  only  spread  through  the  country  which  gave  them 
birth,  but  also  throughout  the  civilized  world ;  and  whose 
celebrated  writings,  while  they  secured  the  admiration  of 
their  contemporaries,  will  perpetuate  their  well-earned 
fame  to  the  latest  period  of  time.  John  Locke  was 
born  at  Wrington  in  Somersetshire,  A.  D.  1632.  The 
elements  of  his  education  were  received  at  Westminster 
school,  whence  he  was  removed  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
to  Christ.  Church  college  in  Oxford.  Np  sooner  had  he 
entered  that  university,  than  he  manifested  a  strong  bias 
to  philosophical  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  with  un- 
remitting ardour  to  those  interestiug  studies.  Disgusted 
with  the  dry,  scholastic  manner,  in  which  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  was  then  taught,  he  took  refuge  at  first  in  the 
Cartesian  system,  which  had  recently  attracted  the  atten^- 
tion  of  the  learned  world,  and  soon  made  himself  master 
of  what  was  denominated,  in  that  day,  the  new  phihy^ 
sopky.  After  having  passed  through  the  usual  course  of 
acaciemical  honours,  he  applied  himself  with  diligence 
to  the  medical  science,  in  which  he  made  great  profi- 
ciency, and  practised,  for  a  short  time,  with  considerable 
success.  But  his  mind  was  too  deeply  imbued  with 
philosophy  to  adfnit  of  any  other  primary  object  of 
pursuit.  Having  been  unexpectedly  introduced  to  the 
notice  and  patronage  of  the  first  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  he 
inras  advised  by  that  nofbleman  to  relinquish  the  medical 
profession,  and  give  himself  up  wholly  to  intellectual  and 
philosophical  researches.  About  the  year  167O,  the  out- 
line was  sketched  of  his  great  work,  entitled,  an  <^  Essay 
OQ  the  Human  Understanding,"  though  several  years 
elapsed  before  it  was  completed  and  given  to  the  public. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  noble  patron,  having  been  raised  to 
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Ihe  chaticelloTship,  Locke  Wfis  appointdd  bjr  bim  td  die 
eftc«  of  secretary  of  preMtitt^fis ;  an  office  wfaitsb^ 
tboiigb  somewhat  lucrative^  tras  almost  a  sinecui^^  and 
eontaquentljr  oecaaioned  littte  hiterr»piion  to  bis  titerafy 
pttrsuks.  Bat  the  subseqaent  dtsgmce  and  ftight  of  the 
earl  of  Shaftesbury)  involved  bis  philosophical  friefid  in 
sbnilar  dangers,  and  rendered  it  expedient^  that  he  also 
sbotvld  seek  a  shelter  from  injustiee  and  oppressimi  by 
becdtning  a  voluntary  exile.  Dtrring;  his  reeidetice  bt 
Holland^  some  of  his  most  valuable  political  and  philoso- 
phical treatises  were  Mrritten;  particularly  his  first  atut 
second  '^  Letters  on  Toleration,"  t^^o  essays  dfi  /' Cii^jl 
Ooveroment,"  a^t)d  the  formerpartof  his  justly  celebftfied 
'*  Essay  on  the  Understanding.'^  On  the  accessioti  cff 
king  Wiiliatn,  Locke  returned  to  England;  and  was  ftp* 
pointed  by  that  prfnce  to  the  office  of  comiiiissiotief  of 
appeals.  Amidst  the  variety  and  intensefiesa  of  his  pUliM 
saphrcal  studio,  this  truly  great  mail  found  siffficient 
leisure  to  employ  his  pen  in  the  composition  of  tracts  ca 
^iibjecta  of  political  interest^  suited  to  th^  state  of  the 
limes,  and  tending  to  Ihe  improvement  of  society.  Ahiong 
these  were  bi»  *'  Defence  of  the  Revolution/'  ''  Coiisi>^ 
derations  on  ^  State  of  the  Coinage  and  Cuttei^y,'' 
^  Thoughts  concemtng  Educatioti/'  and  an  ''  Slssay  oil 
the  Reasoaablilness  of  Christianity/'  which  wsispardj  in* 
tended  to  promote  the  favourite  measure  of  a  camprefaeii-> 
sion ;  to  these  may  be  add^d,  bis  third  ''  Letter  m 
Toleration/'  itii  tdply  to  several  distinguished  writers,  Who 
bad  attacked  bis  former  pamphlets  on  that  subjects  To-* 
wards  the  close  of  life,  beiiiig  much  aflSicted  with  an 
asthma^  be  resigU^d  his  seat  at  the  board  of  trade^  in  the 
year  1700,  and  retired  to  spend  the  rest  of  bis  days  itt  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  sir  Francis  and  lady  Masham.  Hia 
latter  years  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  diligent  perusal 
Of  the  scriptures,  at>d  iri  writitig  commentaries  on  some 
parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  (particularly  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,)  which  were  published  aft^r  his  death*  This 
truly  eminent  philosopher  expired  on  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1704.  His  entire  works,  which  were  collected  ^nd 
published  SOOii  after  his  death  in  thrcfe  voliimtiS  foliO; 
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must  ever  contmue  to  rtnk  asiongst  the  nobiesrt  produc- 
tions of  human  genius,  and  the  mighUest  e&>rt8^  of  ft 
vigorous  and  enlightened  mind. 

Yet  even  this  brilliant  intellectual  luminary  Wad  for  a 
time  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  meridian  spl«ndouf  of 
that  '^  Sun  of  Sciencei''  the  immortal  Newton,  whose 
discoveries  have  justly  excited  universal  adflHirationj  a<id 
constitute  a  new  aefa  in  the  .history  of  philosophy tr  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  born  at  Colesworth  near  Grantham, 
in  1642.  His  father  ba:ving  died  during  his  childhood^ 
the  charge  of  his  education  devolved  on  his  maternal 
uncle,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ayscoughy  by  whom  he  was  first 
placed  in  the  granimar'-school  at  Grantham^  and  after^ 
wards  sent  to  Trinity  college^  Cambridge.  ^  The  atdour 
with  which  be  pursued  his  Studies^  and  especially  his 
attachment  to  mathematical  science,  soon  acquired  him 
the  most  honourable  distifnction  in  that  university,  and 
introduced'  bim  to  the  friendship  of  its  m^l  learned 
ineti^ers4  Among  others ,  Dr*  Barrow,  who  then  lieU 
the  Luoasian  professorship  of  mathematics,  d^eovered 
and  cberisbed  the  nascent  genius  ofshii^  amiable  t>upil,  in 
whom  he  recognized  the  germ  of  future  eKodllence.  Itt 
an  early  period  of  hid  collegiate  course^  Newton  bad 
pafssed  far  beyond  the  bounds  which  were  then  deemed 
the  utmost  limits  of  philosophiciil  and  malhematioai 
science^  The  Dem^nstrationil  of  Euclid^  and  the  Afii« 
iy  tical  Researches  of  Des  Cartes,  were  but  the  juvenile 
amusenfients  of  his  mighty  and  capacious  mind.  Before 
he  bad  attained  his  twenty-'fourth  year,  some  of  bis  most 
important  discoveries  in  philosopihy  were  made,  though 
the  extreme  modesty  of  his  disposition  induced  hini  to 
eonccfal  them  even  froni  his  most  intimate  friends.  About 
the  same  time  in  which  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  df 
arts^  (A.  D.  1 664,)  he  wds  induced  by  tb^  hiost  ilrgcint 
solicitations,  to  present  to  the  world  his  ^'  New  Method 
of  Infinite  Series  and  Fluxions ;"  hy  which  his  reputatibn 
was  so  augmented,  tbdt,  ih  1669/  he  \^as  appointed 
L#uea8ian  profe6s9r  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Isaac  Bar- 
row. The  attention  of  scientific  meiit  having  be^n  directed 
by  Kepler^  Des  Cartes  and  others  to  the  theory  of  light  and 
colours,  to  the  improvement  of  tekscopes^  add  to  optits 
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in  general,  Newton  applied  all  the  energies  of  his  power- 
ful mind  to  these  subjects  with  signal  success ;  the  results 
of  which  were  afterwards  communicated  to  the  pi|blic  in 
several  philosophical  treatises,  though  with  his  accustomed 
diffidence  and  modesty.  At  length,  in  1687)  his  great 
work  appeared,  entitled,  "  Mathematical  Principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy/'  containing  a  complete  system, 
founded  on  the  basis  of  mathematical  demonstration,  and 
illustrated  by  experiments  and  calculations,  made  with  the 
most  patient  and  persevering  industry.  In  this  stupend* 
ous  monument  of  human  genius,  the  recesses  of  nature 
are  explored,  her  hidden  operations  developed,  and  the 
laws  by  which  those  operations  are  regulated  and  governed 
unfolded  to  view.  Yet  these  important  discoveries  were 
far  from  being  rashly  obtruded  on  public  notice ;  none  were 
communicated  till  their  truth  had  been  fully  ascertained 
by  experiment,  or  demonstrated  on  geometrical  principles; 
and  even  then,  they  were  propounded  rather  in  the  form  of 
queries,  than  positively  asserted ;  and  when  his  inventions 
were  attacked  by  those,  who  either  were  incapable  of 
comprehending  them,  or  envied  his  reputation,  he  was 
content  to  leave  them  to  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  merits 
alone.  On  all  occasions,  indeed,  he  maoifested  a  decided 
aversion  to  controversy,  and  ratiier  preferred  that  his 
literary  opponents  should  enjoy  a  temporary  triumph, 
than  to  come  forward  as  his  own  advocate,  however  fully  . 
t^onvinced  of  the  rectitude  of  bis  opinions.  Yet,  when  tbi' 
rights  of  others,  and  especially  of  that  learned  body 
amongst  whom  he  held  so  distinguished  a  place,  were 
assailed,  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  coi^es^  but  boldly 
defended  the  privileges  of  the  university,  even  against 
royalty  itself.  After  William  III.  ascended  the  throne, 
Newton  was  appointed  to  the  place  of  master  of  the 
Mint,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death,  amidst 
all  the  changes  of  political  parties.  In  1704,  his  System 
of  Optics  was  published,  and  a  short  time  afterwards,  bis 
Arithmetica  Universalis.  To  these  were  added,  at  sub- 
sequent periods  of  liis  protracted  life.  Dissertations  on 
Antiquity,  History,  Chronology,  Divinity,  Chemistry,  and 
the  Mathematics.  This  great  man,  who  is  justly  styled,  in 
the  epitaph  inscribed  upon  his  monum^nt,/^  the  ornament 
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of  tbe  biitnan  race^''  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty* 
five,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1726.  In  contemplating  the 
intellectual  qualities  of  this  pre-eminent  philosopher,  we 
scarcely  know  whether  most  to  admire  the  depth  of  his 
penetration,  the  wide  and  almost  boundless  range  of  his 
invention,  or  the  unwearied  diligence  of  his  application. 
To  the  latter  of  these  qualities  he  considered  himself 
to  have  been  chiefly  indebted  for  his  scientific  attain- 
ments ;  for  one  of  his  biographers  states,  that  when  on  a 
certain  occasion  he  was  complimented  by  one  jof  hi& 
friends  on  his  extraordinary  genius,  he  replied,  that  if  be 
had  done  any  thing  worth  notice,  it  was  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  patience  of  thought,  than  to  any  native, 
superiority  of  mind;  *^  for,"  added  he,  ^*  I  accustom 
'^  myself  in  my  researches  to  keep  the  subject  constantly 
^  before  me,  and  wait,  till  the  first  dawnings  open  slowly, 
'^  by  little  and  little,  into  a  full  and  clear  light/'  But  that 
which  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  this  great  and  good 
man  is,  that  amidst  ajl  the  consciousness  he  must  have 
possessed  of  superior  talents,  he  retained  and  mani- 
fested the  modesty,  the  selfTdiffidence,  and  the  humility 
of  a  little  child. 

The  astonishing  discoveries  of  Newton  fired  the 
literary  ardpur,  and  animated  the  exertions  of  many  others.  • 
The  light  which  he  had  thrown  more  especially  on  the 
planetary  system,  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
directed  the  attention  of  many  scientific  men  in  that  age 
to  astronomy/aud  led  the  way  to  a  more  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  celestial  hemisphere.  Flamsteedy  Keill,  and 
Halley  prosecuted  with  great  success  that  interesting  and 
sublime  science,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  the  results 
of  their  astronomical  researches.  The  former  qf  these 
was  the  first  astronomer  appointed  by  royal  authority  in 
this  kingdom,  to  facilitate  whose  literary  labours  the 
observatory  at  Greenwich,  which  still  bears  his  name, 
was  erected.  During  a  space  of  uiore  than  forty  years, 
be  watched,  with  indefatigable  assiduity,  the  motions  of 
the  stars,  and  made  innumerable  observations  concerning 
lieqn,  by  the  aid  of  the  newjy-invented  telescope,  (le 
SQumisrated  in  bis  catalogue  of  fixed  star^  no  less  than 
br^e  thousand  of  those  celestial  luminaries,  described 
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their  posUioBs^  and  calculated  their  distances  from  each 
ether.  Dr.  Keilt  distinguished  himself  by  the  suceessfal 
application  of  Newton's  discoveries  to  experiment,  and  is 
well  known  as  the  author  of  an  useful  Introduction  to 
Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Hailey  sustained 
the  <iffice  of  professor  of  geometry  in  the  university  gf 
Oxford,  and  subsequently  rendered  an  important  service 
to  science  by  fixing  his  residence  at  St.  Helena,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  a  survey  of  the  heavens  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  furnishing  a  catalogue  of  the  stars 
visible  in  that  remote  region.  To  the  above-menfioned 
practical  philosophers  may  be  added  the  qames  of 
Sanderson  and  Whistcwi,  bgtb  of  whom  were  eminent 
mathematicians,  who  successively  held  the  Lucasian 
professorship  at  Cambridge,  but  both  of  whom,  unhappily  > 
were  much  toospeculative in  their  religious  sentiments;  die 
one  being  an  avowed  arian,  and  the  other  strongly  inclined 
to  infidelity.  Nor  can  this  rapid  survey  of  the  state  of 
learning  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  ccntniy 
be  concluded^  without  adverting  to  two  eminent  scholars 
who  flourished  at  that  period;  namely,  Dr.  Berkley, tl|e 
bishop  of  Cloyne,  well  known  by  his  metaphysical 
writings,  and  Dr.  Bendey,  a  celebrated  Greek  critic. 
who  first  distinguished  himself  by  carrying  on  a  Jearned 
controversy  with  Boyle,  relative  to  the  Epistles  of  Wf  , 
laris ;  this  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  highly  philosopki'  j 
Cfd  discourses  delivered  at  the  Boyle  lecture,*  which  ten- 
ded greatly  to  attract'  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  the 
recemly- discovered  Newtonian  systepi  of  philosophy;  a"^ 
bis  latter  years  were  spent  in  accumulating  a  prodig|P^* 
mass  of  notes  and  commentaries,  appended  tP  his  editioos 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  in  which  great  erujiition 
and  a  fine  critical  taste  are  displayed. 

Memorable  as  is  the  ^era  to  which  this  essay  relates^ 
in  the  annals  of  philosophy  and  science,  it  is  scarcely  le^ 
distinguished  in  those  of  general  literature;  for  it  w 
universally  acknowledged,  that  during  the  reign  of  qnff' 
Anne  the  English  language  received  its  highest  pohswj 
and  the  public  taste  its  greatest  degree  of  refinement  ana 
cultivation.  While  some  intrflectual  adventurers,  ioWo^' 
IPg  the  track  of  the  illustrious  Newton,  climbed  the  steep 
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;i$c^nt  of  pbilo^phkal  ficieoce,  and  held  commerce  mih  ^ 
t)}^  akies,  tb^re  were  others  who  dwelt  in  the  poetic  ^<il€ 
b^nedlb)  and  jspent  tbteir  days  in  culling  thence  the  sweetest 
flowers  and  richest  fruits  in  variety  and  fd>undance.  Not 
tli^t  s»ll  the- poets  of  this  pnrer  age  were  thus  harmlesdy 
jemplpjed;  for  there  were  some  who  slili  retained  the 
yitiat/i^  taste  of  the  for&ier  century,  and  indiilged  in  n 
^profane  and  licentious  wit^  disgraceful  to  theniseives 
'wd  i^ijurieus  to  po^erity.  Such  were  the  dramatic 
lyjrit^irs,  YmJfH^^h,  Farquhar  and  Congreve;  such  was^ 
»B  ^OQ  ^reat;  a  degree,  the  sprightly  but  profligate  Matthew 
PiioTo  who  borrowed  from  the  French  wits,  with  whom 
he  b^d  beeo  accustomed  to  associate,  not  only  their  ea«y 
and  flowieg  i^ersification,  but,  in  some  instances  too,  their 
finpuifity  pf  thought  and  indecency  of  expression ;  and 
such  w^S)  in  a  still  greater  degree^^the  witty,  but  obscene 
and  apleoetic  dean  of  St.  Patrick,  whose  writings  eshibit 
a  atcaage  eorappund  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  elegance  and 
impurity}  and  of  high-toned  sentiments  of  morality  blended 
t   viilh  the  most  immoral  and  depraved  maxima. 

From  such  an  humilinting  scene  of  perverted  talent,  k 

i$  gretifying  to  turn  to  one  of  an  opposite  description,  and 

to  contemplate,  for  a  moment,  a  character,  the  delicacy  of 

whose  mind,  and  the  purity  of  whose  morals,  were  equal 

to  the  correctmess  of  his- taste,  and  elegance  of  his  compo^ 

fitioQ,     It  will  be  anticipated  that  the  writer  thus  charac^ 

terized  13  tb$  amiable  and  excellent  Addison,  whose  pro^ 

ductions,    both    in   prose  and  verse,   have  justly   been 

esteemed    models  of    exquisite    and    finished^  beauty. 

Joseph  Adoisoh  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  who  held 

^ib^  jr^Ctory  of  Miiston  in  Wiltshire,  and  was  born  in  that 

village  on  the    Ist   May,    1672.     After  having  parsed 

tbrougb  the  grammar-schools  of  Salisbury^  Litchfield,  and 

i  ihe  Chai'tisr-^houfie,  he  became  a  student  at  Queen's  col- 

If^ge^  Oxford*     Puring  his  residence  in  that  college  as  an, 

iapder|(radM«te,  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  elegant 

X«4tio  poet,  by  numerous  co'mpositions  in  that  language, 

which,  though  written  at  an  early  age,  are  deemed  3ie 

purest  specimens  of  Roman  versification,  that  modern 

afn^0f  'havepnadttoed.     They  were  subsequently  collected 

into   ^  volume^  ^nd  published  under  the  title  of  Musa^ 
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Angticana^  His  first  English  poem  was  addressed  to 
Dryden,  and  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  augment 
his  rising  fame.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  a  transla- 
tion of  Virgil's  fourth  Geor^ic,  and  a  critical  dissertation 
on  the  Georgics,  which  is  said,  by  a  distinguished  writer, 
'<  to  afford  the  finest  example  of  just  criticism  that  has 
ever  appeared,  either  in  our  own.  or  any  other  language/' 
In  early  life,  he  became  warmly  attached  to  Henry,  after- 
wards Dr.  Sacheverell,  who  was  at  that  time,  a  zealous 
whig,  and  to  whom  some  of  his  first  poetical  efiusions 
were  inscribed;  but  a  more  permanent  friendship* was 
formed  between  him  and  Steele,  which  continued  through 
life,  and  the  results  of  which  are  seen  in  their  united 
labours.  A  congratulatory  poem,  addressed  to  king 
William  in  the  year  1695,  introduced  him  to  the  favour 
and  patronage  of  sir  John  Somers,  at  that  time  lord- 
keeper  of  the  great  seal.  That  distinguished  statesman 
discerned  and  fully  appreciated  the  talents  of  Addisoo, 
and  that  they  might  receive  the  highest  possible  cultiva- 
tion, procured  for  him  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  to  be  expended  in  making  the  tour  of  France 
and  Italy.  From  the  latter  of  these  places,  Addison  ad- 
dressed a  poetical  epistle  to  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  which  . 
has  been  considered  his  most  finished  performance.  His 
celebration  of  Marlborough's  victory  at  Blenheim,  in  a 
poem  entitled  ^*  the  Campaign/'  written  at  the  request  of 
lord  Godolphin,  rendered  him  a  favourite  of  the  cour^ 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  future  honours  that  awaited 
him.  His  political  career  commenced  with  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  under-secretary  to  sir  Charles  Hodges,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  terminated  in  his 
own  elevation  to  that  high  and  important  office,  after  die 
accession  of  George  I.  The  posthumous  fame  of  Adifi- 
son,  is  not,  however,  so  much  founded  on  his  talents  as  «. 
statesman,  or  on  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  as  on  the  siogii* 
lar  beauty  and  excellence  of  his  prose  writings^  an^ 
particularly  on  the  exquisite  productions  of  his  pen  whic 
were  inserted  in  th^  Spectator,  the  Tatler,  the  Guardia 
the  Whig-Examiner,  and  the  Freeholder.  In  the  ti 
former  of  these  periodical  works,  Addison  laboured, 
conjunction  with   his  most  intimate  friend,  sir  Richai 
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Steele,  and  a  few  other  occasional  auxiliaries^  to  ^^  teack, 
not  with  didactic  severity,  but  m  a  sprightly  and  agreeable 
manner,  the  minuter  decencies  and  inferior  duties  «f  life; 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  daily  conversation ;  to  correct 
diose  species  of  butnan  depravity  which  are.rather  ridicu- 
lous than  criminal ;  to  furnish  correct  rules  for  criticism ; 
und  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  gay  and  trifiing  to 
aoarces  of  rational  enjoyment,  and  means  of  intellectual 
improvement;^'  It  reflects  the  higher  credit  on  this 
^tftinguished  writer,  that  his  wit  was  ever  employed  oni 
Ibe  side  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  rendered  subservient 
to  the  caiise  of  reason  and  truth,  of  piel^  and  holiness. 
Though  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  much,  occupied 
with  {political  affairs,  bis  mind^ecame  increasingly  serious^ 
tad  bis  hours  of  leisure  were  employed  ou  moral  and 
religious  subjects ;  for  it  was  then  that  he  wrote  bit 
excellent  tract  on  the  **  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  and 
his  lieautiful  versions  of  some  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
9.n  entire  translation  of  which  he  meditated,  but  was 
prevented  from  executing  by  death.  But  no  page  in  the 
admired  v^'itings  of  this  amiable  moralist,  nor  any  incident. 
fof  his  public  or  private  life,  speaks  more  impressively  to 
the  heart,  than  that  occurrence  which  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  his  last  moments.  When  on  his  death^bed, 
he  sent  for  his  son-inrlaw,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  a  youth  of 

£rofligate  habits  and  infidel  principles,  and,  contemplating 
ixn  with  a  serene  countenance,  said,  ^^I  have  sent  for 
yt>tM,  that  you  may  see  how  a  christian  can  die  !''  He 
^i^pired,  after  a  short  illness,  at  Holland-house,  on  the 
|7tb  of  Junfe;»  1719*  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

It  would  extend  this  essay  to  too  great  a  length,  if 
ieven  the  most  cursory  view  were  taken  of  the  life  and 
frritings  of  those  who  crowded  the  various  walks  of 
rature  at  the  period  under  review  ;  and  to  recapitulate 
erely  their  names,  and  the  titles  of  their  books,  would 
isfa  but  a  dry  and  uninteresting  detail.  The  residue 
t9,  therefore,  be  passed  over  in  silence,  with  the  excep- 
koo  of  one  distinguished  foreigner,  who  justly  claims  a 
wstn^i^^^  notice.  Rapin  de  Thoyras,  whose  extended 
■J0t:ory  of  England  faa?  long  since  found  a  place  in  most 
^  019 ^  libraries,  was  ^'French  potestant,  born  atCastres, 
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in  1661  •  Being  compelled  to  abandon  bis  native  country, 
at  tbe  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he  resided  first 
in  Holland,  and  thence  proceeded  to  England  with  tbe 
prince  of  Orange.  During  his  stay  in  this  kingdom,  be 
collected  tbe  requisite  materials-  for  his  voluminous  bis- 
tory,  which  was  composed  at  Wesel^  towards  the  close  of 
life.  He  died  in  1725.  If  this  historiographer  cannot 
lay  a  well-founded  claim  to  strict  impartiality  in  his 
opinions  and  reflections,  he  is  unquestionably  entitled  to 
no  ordinary  degree  of  praise  for  the  diligence  with  which 
be  examined  authentic  records^  and  tbe  fidelity  with 
which  political  events  are  narrated  by  him.. 

On  the  subject  of  this  essay,  consult  Pemberton's  andBiroh't 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  History  of  the  Roysl  Society. 
Lives  of  Locke,  Halley,  Whiston,  fientley,  &c.  in  Biog.  Biitt 
Johnson's  Life  of  Addison,  &c.  &c. 


REFLECTIONS. 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  see  Religion  and  Philosophy 
thus  walking  hand  ii^  baqd  together^  shedding  arouod 
them  a  celestial  radiance,  and  combining  their  influence  to 
enlighten  and  bless  mankind.  No  scene  on  earth'  can  be 
more  enchanting  than  that  of  an  enlightened  philosopher, 
like  our  own  immortal  Newton^  meekly  sitting  at  the  feel 
of  JesuS|  and  receiving,  with  all  humility  apd  lowliness  o 
mind,  the  law  from  his  mouth — turning  from  the  mos 
elevated  objects  of  natural  spience  to  the  oracles  of  eterns 
truth,  and  gathering  thence  bis  purest  pleasures  and  strong; 
est  consolations — employing  the  same  patient  research,  th 
same  unwearied  industry,  in  exploring  the  mysteries 
revelation,  and  in  digging  for  the  hidden  treasures  of  divin 
wisdom  contained  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  which  ba( 
already  been  so  successfully  employed  in  the  investigatio| 
of  nature  and  in  the  pursuit  of  physical  science.  Thus  i 
was  that  the  holy  apostle  Paul,  taught  by  the  spirit 
God,  accounted  all  his.  natural  endowments^  and  all  * 
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previous  attainments^  eminent  as  they  uuqaestionably 
were^  but  hss^  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus  his  Lord.  Nor  can  there  be  a  more  infal- 
lible sign  of  true  wisdom— that  wisdom  which  comes  from 
ij)ove---^than  the  habitual  exercise  of  self-diffidence  and 
uodissembled  humility ;  qualities  which  ennobled  and 
adorned  the  character  both  of  the  inspired  apostle  and  of 
the  christian  philosopher  of  modern  times. 

But  while  we  contemplate,  with  unutterable  satisfac- 
tion^ the, richest  spoils  of  human   knowledge  scattered 
around  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  the  most  distinguished 
sons  of  science  looking  up  with  humble  faith  and  adoring 
gratitude  to  him  that  languished  and  expired  there,  let  it 
not  be  imagined,  for  a  moment,  that  the  gospel  of  Chrisr 
needs  the  tribute   of  their  praise,  the  sanction  of  their 
authority,  or  the  feeble  ^fl^port  of  their  arm.     If  the  boast 
of  infidels  were  true,  that  all  the  men  of  wit  and  learning 
are  ranged  on  their  side,  and  have  espoused  their  cause, 
the  friends  of  revelation  would  have  no  just  cause  of  alarm, 
nor  need  they  tremble  for  the  safety  of  the  ark  of  God. 
For  if  intellectual  powers,  like  those  of  Locke  andNewton,' 
*  instead  of  being  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Most 
High,  and  employed  in  the  elucidation  and  defence  of  re- 
vealed truth,  had  been  exerted  in  most  determined  eiforts 
to  invalidate  its  evidences  and  controvert  its  celestial  doc- 
trines^ still  the  foundation  of  Go4's  most  holy  word  would 
have  remained  unshaken,  the  temple  of  immutable  and 
eternal  truth  would  still  have  stood  firm  as  the  throne  of 
the   Almighty.     Yet  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  rejoice  in 
the  well-attested  fact,  that  some  pf  the  gres^test  philo- 
sophers which  this  or  any  other  country  has  produced, 
were  humble  and  devoted  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
^  that  amongst  the  other  valuable  instructions  they  have 
communicated  to  mankind,  one,  and  that  by  no  means  the 
]e2|^t  important  is,  thatth^y 

**  Have  taught  us  bow  to  live ;  and  oh !  too  high 
*?  The  price  pf  knowledge,  taught  as  how  to  die." 

Yet  some  other  of  the  instances  alluded  to  in  the 
preceding  essay,  read  a  far  different  lesson  to  posterity. 
^roin  them  it  may  be.  inferred,  that  it  is  possible  to  take 
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the  videtl  range  of  which  the  human  underrttndhq;  it 
capalrfe  in  its  present  limited  state^  and  soar  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  literary  fame,  while  chargeabk  in  the  s^;hti  of 
God  with  consummate  folly.  Men  may  be  conversant 
with  the  laws  of  nature^  and  yet  ignorant  of  the  holy  Inw 
of  God ;  they  may  study  ik»  motions  and  calculate  tiie 
distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies^  while  they  discern  not 
the  certain  indications  of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness 
with  which  they  are  perpetually  surrounded,  nor  recognize 
in  the  things  which  are  seen^  the  etern^  power  and  Gockt 
bead  of  the  Omnipotent  Creator :  they  may  be  senssUy 
alive  to  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  material  vmveme^ 
while  Ihey  themselves  continue;  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,  having  no  hope,  and  widiouit  God  in  the  world  I  Iw 
what  manner  the  sublime  pursuits  of  philosophy  ought  to) 
affect  the  mind»  may  be  gathered  from  the  language  of  a 
devout  astronomer  in  ancient  tiaies :  ^  When  1  consider 
thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers ;  the  mo<m  and  die 
stars  which  thou  hast  ordaine^l — what  is  man,  thai  dioii 
art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thon  visitest 
bimf'  If  such  were,  the  effects  prodiiced  by  die  coatem- 
pladon  of  the  celestial  hemisphere,  when  as  yet  scareeff 
the  thousandth  part  of  its  wonders  and  glories  waekoovn, 
how  much  more  should  the  astonishing  discoveries  of 
modern  times  fiU  the  mind  with  devout  wonder,  tnd  prodhiee 
SfBtitiofieiits  of  humility,  penitencej^  gratitude  aod  lovf ! 
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ESSAY  1. 

^ke  Xeign  o^  Gsorob  I.  from  his  Accession^  to  the 
termmatioH  cf  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland. 

A.  D-  1714—1717. 

JLU%  Accession  of  the  bouse  of  Hanover  to  the3riti8h 
ibroMe.mest  erer  be  coiitetnplate4  by  the  friends  of  con^ 
•tiUitioiial  freedom  as  a  tneoiorable  and  happy  event. 
For  it  mras  sufficiently  evident  before  the  death  of  Queen 
Aonef  that  measures  were  pursuing  by  the  principal  mem* 
bers  of  idministratioa,  if  not  actually  to  repeal  the  bill  of 
rights,  and  other  statutes  favourable  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  passed  since  the  Revolution  of  16889  yet  %o  to 
modify  and  abridge  them,  that  they  would  be  scarcely 
worth  preserving.  Indeed  a  suspicion  generally  prevailed 
about  that  time,  that  the  queen's  ministers  meditated  an 
alteradon  of  the  act  of  succession,  which  entailed  the 
crown  of  England  on  the  family  of  the  late  princess 
S<^ia,  grand*daaghter  of  James  I. ;  and  that  they  were 
aol  wholly  averse  from  a  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the 
pretender.     Whether  this  suspicioii    were  weU  or  ill* 
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founded,  it  is  certain  that  the  partisans  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  were  increasingly  active  at  that  period,  and  were 
not  backward  to  express  their  confident  expectation,  that, 
at  the  queen's  death,  the  ancient  hereditary  line  would  be 
restored.  This  party  was  formidable,  both  on  account  of 
its  numbers,  and  the  influence  of  its  leaders.  It  included 
all  the  Roman  Catholics  throughout  the  empire,  who 
were  naturally  desirous  that  the  sovereign  of  the  realm 
should  be  a  member  of  their  communion,  and  were 
offended  with  the  legal  exclusion  of  papists  from  the 
throne.  It  comprehended,  too,  not  a  few  protestants, 
who  disapproved  of  the  arrangement  which  took  place  at 
the  Revolution,  as  a  violation  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
and  as  substituting  an  elective  for  an  hereditary  monarchy. 
Among  these  were,  a  great  proportion  of  the  clergy^  who 
still  continued  to  be  nonjurors;  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  English  and  Scotish  nobles,  who  were 
attached,  either  by  education  or  friendship,  or  some  other 
cause,  to  the  former  dynasty. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  secret  intentions  of 
the  tories  and  Jacobites,  botii  of  whom  were  opposed  to 
the  Hanoverian  succession,  the  unexpected  death  of  the 
queen  disconcerted  all  their  projects,  and  terminated  their 
transient  authority.  The  rupture  which  had  recently 
taken  place  between  Bolingbroke  and  Harley,  accelerate4 
their  fall,  and  rendered  them  incapable  of  opposing  an; 
effectual  resistance  to  their  political  adversaries.  ,In  the 
mean  time,  the  whig  members  of  the  privy  council^  who 
were  still  numerous,  rallied  their  forces,  and  stood  pre* 
pared  for  the  favourable  moment  of  attack.  No  sooner 
was  information  received  of  the  queen's  death,  than  they 
hastened  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  the  elector  of  ^ 
Hanover,  and  urge  his  immediate  embarkation  for 
England.  In  contemplation  of  that  event,  arrangements^ 
had  been  already  made,  for  establishing  a  regency,  io 
whose  hands  the  government  should  be  vested,  till  the 
successor  to  the  crown  should  arrive.  A  considerable 
number  of  noblemen  ,attached  to  the  whig  interest  had 
been  nominated  into  the  ofSce  of  lords  justices^  daring 
the  king's  absence,  by  a  legal  instrument  drawn  up  for 
that  purpose ;  at  the  head  of  whom  were  found  the  duke 
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of  Shrewsbury,  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  the  lords  Cowper, 
Townshend,  Orford,  Sic.     By  their  authority,  the  elector  . 
of  Hanover  was  immediately  proclaimed  through  all  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  empire,  amidst  the  acclamations 
and  applauses  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation. 

George  I.  was  the  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  first 
elector  of  Brunswick^  by  the  princess  Sophia,  who  (as 
before  stated)  was  the  grand*daughter  of  James  I.  jof 
England.  He  was  fifty-four  years  of  age^  when  called  to 
ascend  the  British  throne,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  succes- 
'  sion  passed  during  the  preceding  reign.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  continental  subjects,  for  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  cherish  through  life  a  sincere  and  cordial  attach- 
ment. The  maxims  by  which  he  professed  to  regulate 
his  public  conduct  were  worthy  of  a  prince,  and  conduced 
greatly  to  secure  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  who 
knew  him.  They  were  these :  "  Never  to  abandon  his 
friends — to  do  justice  alike  to  all — and  to  fear  no  man." 
Upon  these  principles  he  had  acted,  while  sovereign  of  a 
petty  German  state;  and  a  confident  hope  was  enter- 
tained^ that  they  would  continue  to  influence  his  proceed- 
ings when  placed  on  the  throne  of  a  powerful  and  flou- 
rishing empire. 

On  the  17ih  of  September,  1714,  the  king  arrived  at 
Gravesend,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
received  in  his  palace  at  Greenwich  the  principal  officers 
of  state,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction.  Among 
those  who  p)*esented  themselves  on  that  occasion  was  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  lately  dismissed  from  the 
office  of  lord  treasurer  by  the  successful  intrigues  of  his 
formidable  rival,  lord  Bolingbroke ;  but  he  met  with  so 
cold  a  reception  as  sufficiently  to  indicate  the  displeasure 
of  his  sovereign,  and  the  termination  of  his  political 
career.  An  entire  change  of  administration  now  took 
place,  extending  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  cabinet, 
but  also  to  all  subordinate  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown  ;  so  determined  was  the  king  to  be  surrounded  by 
none  but  those  in  whom  he  could  confide,  and  who  were 
attached,  not  by  profession  alone^  but  on  principle,  to  his 
person  and  government.  The  policy  of  this  marked  pre- 
ference to  a  party,  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted,  but  its 
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hoaeaty  cannot  be  called  .in  question.  'Tlie  ex-minittersi 
in  Ihe  mean  time,  were  not  inactive ;  but,  availing  them- 
aelvet  of  tbe  popular  opinion  in  their  favour,  and  reviviaf 
the  cry  of  danger  to  tbe  estabiiahed  church,  they  sue** 
ceeded  in  stirring  up  discontents  and  tumults  in  different 
parts  of  tlie  kingdom.  Partial  insurrections  took  place  at 
jBirmingham,  Bristol,  Norwich,  and  Reading,  in  whicb 
the  popular  crv  was, ''  Down  with  the  whigs,  mad  Sadie- 
verell  for  ever.  fn  these  riots  (some  of  wticli  occurred 
on  the  day  of  tbe  king's  coronation,)  several  lives  wer« 
lost,  and  the  dwelling-houses  aud  places  of  worship  of 
many  of  the  dissenters  were  demolished. 

No  citsk  could  have  been  more  favourable  than  tliat 
which  BOW  presented  itself,  for  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
ihe  pretender  to  obtain  the  British  <^;qwn :  nor  is  it  iaa- 
probable  that  if  he  had  then  landed  in  almost  any  part 

'  of  England  or  Scotland  or  Ireland^  he  would  have  been 
jodHRed  by  immense  numbers  of  the  disaffected  tories. 
But  instead  of  taking  so  decided  and  vigorous  a  step,  he 
satisfied  hi;iiself  with  circulating  manifestos  and  declara* 
tions,  in  which  his  claims  to  the  crown  were  re-asserted, 
and  wherein  he  affirmed  that  the  late  queen  had  deaigiied 
to  recognize  his  title,  and  appoint  him  her  successor. 
These  proclamations  were  sent  to  tiiost  of  the  Elin^&li 
nobility,  throagh  tbe  medium  of  tbe  court  of  Lorraifie, 
whose  ambassador,  tbe  marqois  de  Lamberti,  was  eonss' 
queatly  dismissed  from  the  English  court,  and  a  spirited 
remonstrance  on  the  subject  was  addressed  to  the  di^ 

.  himself  by  the  king's  ministers. 

So  entire  a  change  of  administration  involi^ed  the 
necessity  of  sitmmoning  a  new  parliament.  In  the  royal 
proclamation  issued  for  this  piirpose,  there  were  expres- 
sions which  censured  in  strong  terms  the  conduct  of  Ae 
late  ministers,  and  urged  upon  the  electors  the  necessity 
of  choosing  for  their  representatives  those  alone^  who 
were  attached  to  the  protestant  succesfdon,  and  wfap  had 
defended  it  in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  import  of  these 
invectives  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  they  were  so  far, 
Mpported  by  public  opinion,  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
new  parliament  were  decided  whigs.  When  the  legislative 
bodifts  aasembled,  Ihe  king,  in  an  opening  ^eech^  lu^ed 
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the  necessity  of  incfeasing  the  revenue  of  the  crown ; 
disclosed  tbe  siecret  intrigues  of  the  pretender  and  his 
numerous  partisans  at  home  and  abroad^  and  concluded 
with  calling  upon  his  parliament  to  institute  an  immediate 
inquiry  into  tbe  conduct  of  .those  who  had  eicposed  the 
country  to  dai^er  by  their  unconstitutional  proceedings. 
7be  senate,  as  now  constitutedj  manifested  the  utmost 
readiness  to  comply  with  the  instructions  they  had  received 
from  the  throne;  and  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  late  ministers.  .  Some  of  the  leading  members 
.of  tbe  late  administration,  perceiving  that  the  storm  was 
iptbering  around  them  whicn  was  likely  to  endanger  their 
reputation  and  their  lives,  precipitately  fled  to  the  con- 
tiuent.  Among  those  who  effected  their  escape^  were» 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  late  governor  of  Ireland,  and 
BoHngbrokej  the  secretary  of  state.  But  the  earl  .of 
Oxford^  though  earnestly  solicited  by  some  of  his  former 
associates  in  office  to  elud^  the  grasp  of  his  political 
adversaries,  determined  to  wait  the  event  of  the  threat- 
ened impeachment. 

The  house  of  commons  commenced  their  proceedings 
bjr  appointing  a  committee  of  secrecy  to  examine  into  the 
papers  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  late  ministry^  whicl^  ^ 
the  king  had  ordered  to  be  laid  before  them ;  and  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  report  of  that  secret  committee,  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  Matthew  Prior,  and  others^  were  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  up 
s^giainst  lord  .BoUngbroke,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the 
eiu-ls  of  Oxford  and  Strafford,  charging  them  with  high 
treason  and  other  offences  against  the  state.  The  accu- 
sabons  principally  related  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,'  the 
conditions  of  which  were  declared  to  be  inglorious  and 
disgraceful,  and  in  concluding  which  the  negociators  were 
charged  with  having  betrayed  the  interests  of  t(ietr  coun- 
try, and  violated  the  contracts  which'  had  been  entered 
into  with  the  allied  powers  pf  Europe.  The  earl  of 
Oxford  boldly  defended  himself  against  these  accusations, 
md  ciootended  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  acted  under 
tbe  immediate  direction  and  by  tbe  express  command  of 
the  queen ;  that  the  peace  pf  Utrecht  had  received  the 
sanction  of  two  successive  parliaments;  and  that  the 
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exhausted  state  of  the  treasury  rendered  it  necessary  that 
the  war  should  be  terminated.  But  though  this  defence 
was  able  and  impressive  both  in  itself  and  in  the  mode  of 
its  delivery,  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed  were 
,too  strongly  prejudiced  against  him,  to  form  an  equitable 
and  impartial  judgment.  He  was  remanded  to  the  Tower^ 
where  he  was  detained  as  a  state  prisoner  upwards  of  two 
years,  without  having  been  brought  to  trial,  or  sentence 
having  been  pronounced  against  him.  Weary  of  his  long 
conflfTement,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, .  he  petitioned 
^or  an  immediate  trial :  preparations  were  made  in  West- 
minster-hall for  conducting  his  impeachment  with  great 
solemnity ;  the  commons  were  to  be  his  accusers,  and  the 
peers  his  judges;  but  a  dispute  having  arisen  at  the 
commencement  of  the  prosecution  between  the  two 
houses  on  a  question  of  privilege,  the  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  withdrew,  and  the  earl  of  Oxford  was 
immediately  discharged. 

During  the  interval    between  the  commitment  and 
,  liberation  of  this  celebrated   statesman,  events  of  great 
importance    took  .place,    which   may  account,  ia  some 
degree,  for  the  lenity  with  which  he  was  ultimately  treated. 
A  formidable  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  Scotland,  the 
origin  and  principal  circumstances  of  which  it  is  requisite 
briefly  to  narrate.     After  George  I.    had  occupied  the 
throne  nearly  twelve  months,  a  meeting  of  Scotish  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  was  privately  convened  by  the  earl  of  Mar 
at  Aboyne-castle,  the  object  of  which  was  to  promote  the 
cause  of  the  pretender,  vvhom  they  dignified  with  the  title 
of  "  James  III.  the  rightful  and  hereditary  monarch  of 
Great  Britain."     At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved,   that 
the   Highland  chiefs  and  others  engaged   in  this     con-^ 
federacy,  should   assemble  their  clans  with   the  utmost 
secrecy  and  promptitude,  and  appear  in  arms  at  the  bead 
of  their  followers  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  a  place  pre- 
viously appointed,  when  the  standard  of  the  Stuarts  should 
be  set  up,  and  war  openly  declared  with  the  house  of 
Hanover.     These  deliberations  of  the  insu];gent  chiefs 
\vere  quickly  followed  by  the  publication  of  a  mianifesto, 
which  called  upon  persons  of  all  ranks  to  come  forward 
in  defence  of  their  hereditary  sovereigUf    The  first  opem^ 
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tions  of  these  Jacobite  chiefs  ^ere  successful.  The  earl** 
of  Mar/ at  the  head  of  an  army  often  thousand  veterans, 
occupied,  almost  without  resistance^  the  towns  of  Aber- 
deen, Perth,  and  Dundee,  having  caused  the  pretender  to 
be  proclaimed  through  all  the  line  of  his  march.  But  as 
this  adventurous  chief  proceeded  southward^  he  found  that 
the  royal  forces  were  collecting  around  him  on  every 
side,  and  that  a  formidable  army  was  coming  up  to  attack 
him  under  the  duke  of  Argyle,  his  ancient  and  hereditary 
rival.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  select  some 
strong  position  in  which  he  might  entrench  his  army,  and 
make  a  determined  stand  against  the  enemy.  The  spot 
on  which  he  fixed  waa  in  the  vicinity  of  Dumblaine^ 
whefe  a  sharply-contested  engagement  took  place,  on  the 
ISth  of  November,  1715,  of  which  the  issue  was  so 
doubtful  that  both  parties  claimed  the  victory. 

But  the  day  on  which  this  battle  was  fought  is  rendered 
memorable  by  a  more  important  advantage  obtained  by 
the  king's  forces  over  another  division  of  the  rebel  army 
which  had  been  assembled  in  the  north  of  England^  and 
taken  possession  of  the  town  of  Preston  in  Lancashire. 
,  The  leaders  of  this  detachment  of  the  insurgents,^  were, 
the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  lord  Widdington,  and  Mr.  Fors- 
ter,  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land. They  were  opposed  by  the  king^s  generals,  Wills 
and  Carpenter,  who  came  up  with  the  rebel  forces  at 
Preston,  and  invested  that  town  with  so  overwhelming 
an  army,  that  the  insurgents  had  no  alternative  bat  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  This  unconditional  surrender  took 
place  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Dumblaine,  and  from 
that  time  the  cause  of  the  pretender  was  hopeless,  though 
the  struggle  was  continued  some  months  longer.  The 
inferior  prisoners  taken  at  Preston  were  sent  to  Chester 
and  Liverpool  to  await  their  trial ;  but  their  leaders  were 
conveyed  to  London,  and  conducted  through  the  priri- 
cipal  streets  of  the  metropolis  in  irons,  to  intimidate  their 
party. 

With  the  imprudence  which  had  uniformly  charac- 
terized die  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  pretender 
proceeded  to  Scotland  with  a  retinue  of  six  gentlemen. 
Just  at  the  moment  in  which  hi&  c^use  had  become 
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IMeipemte,  and  wken  hit  beft  fnends  were  «hut  u^  in 
pcitoB.  Having  anrifed  in  a  amdll  coastiDg  Yewd  at 
Peterhead,  hie  determined  to  lose  no  tiine  io  cattUoiM 
and  andecided  Measures ;  but  caused  hioMelf  to  be  pro- 
clabned  in  all  the  towns  through  whteh  he  passed,  received 
fhe  homage  of  the  feudal  chiefs  attached  to  his  imerestsi 
and  pressed  forward  to  Scone^  the  place  in  which  tbe 
ancient  kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned,  intending  to 
hasten  the  cereBKNiy  of  hb  own  coronation.  But  in  the 
BMan  time,  ^e  duke  of  Argyle  advanced  so  nipidly»  that 
the  few  scattered  friends  of  the  nsurper  induced  hua  as 
Middenly  to  idler  bis  resolution  as  it  bad  been  rasblj  and 
precipitately  formed^  and  to  hasten  his  escape  t0  the 
continent*  Tbe  earl  of  Mar,  and  some  other  persons  o^ 
ctistinctiQfny  who  were  too  deeply  implicated  in  this  rebeV 
lion  to  hope  for  pardon,  joined  the  pretender  in  his  flighty 
and  aailed  with  him  to  the  French  coast;  while  general 
Gordon,  a  veteran  officer  of  great  skill  and  brava^,  per* 
aisted  for  a  short  time,  at  the  head  of  a  few  Highland 
regiments,,  in  an  hopeless  attempt  to  resist  tbe  royal 
forces ;  until  driven  back  by  superior  mimbf^,  be  effected 
aj«treat  into  bis  native  mountains,  and  there  disnissed 
bis  Ceuthful  dans  as  he  passed  along. 

The  following  year  was  chkly  occupied  with  the 
unpeachment  and  execution  of  those  noblemeQ  and 
ofikrers  who  had  stirred  up  and  conducted  the  late  Tcbel- 
lion.  It  wa^,  unhappily,  depsmed  necessary  that  jwatice 
diottld  be  exercised  with  great  sev^ity,  and  that  aaulti- 
tttdes  of  victims  both  of  high  and  low  degree  should  be 
sacrificed.  T£e  forms  of  law  were  indeed  observed ; 
none  were  executed  without  a  public  tciai  and  C€mdem«B« 
tion ;  but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  .suppose  that  politi- 
cal feelings,  ratber  than  an  inflexible  regard  to  jitatioe, 
influenced  the  decision  both  of  the  judges  and  jnnes  at 
this  unhappy  period.  The  earls  of  Derwentwater,  Nitfiis- 

•  dale,  Wiutown  and  Caixiwath,  and  the  lords  Widdrngton, 
Kenmere  and  Naione,  were  severally  impeached,  and 
all  received  BeDtenoe  of  death,  esoejH  lord  Wiatown*  ^ 
Nidiisdale  escaped  punishment  by  disguising  himaelf  in 
fefloale  ajttire,  bsoug^t  him  dn  tbe  preceding  <evettiag  by 
his  affectionide  mother,  but  the  lesl  suffmit.    JSeaioc 
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ihe»e,  Ibere  were  many  others  of  iDferior  raiik  executefl 
as  traitors,  In  Ltodoo,  at  Proton,  Manchester  and  Liver-^ 
pool|  aad  about  a  thousand  prisoners  were  transported  to 
the  JKTorth  Aiaerican  colonies.  This  judicial  severity 
effiectualty  suppressed  the  xebellion  for  a  time  ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  it  did  not,  upon  the  whole,  augment 
Ibe  number  of  those  who  were  disaffected  to  the  reigning 
dynasty,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  secretly 
ained  at  its  subversion. 

On  the  sttl^ect  of  this  and  the  following  essay,  cdnsnlt  Annals 
of  George  I.  Parliamentary  State  Papers.  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Robert  WaYpole,  Earl  of  Oxford,  &c.  History  of  the  Rebellion 
ofl7]6.    BidEMr*«<ChiiMicle^&c.^. 


The  aacred  scriptm^es  leach  us  to  consider  the  «tte« 
ceosioa  of  pi-inoes,  and  especially  the  transfer  of  regal 
atttboiity  fnom  one  family  to  another,  «a  events  \i*hicb  taice 
pkoe  under  die  iminediate  direction  of  the  Mmt  Hi^. 
Sometiasea  they  are  to  be  aocountad  visitations  of  wratk, 
and  aometimes  dispensatiof^  of  mercy:  now  they  ane 
-eiipiieMions  of  (tiviae  displeasure  against  wicked  princes 
and  their  ungodly  aubjects ,;  and  now,  interpositions  of 

Eviidence  m  behalf  of  individuals  or  nations,  whom  tlie 
Qg  of  Heaven  delights  %o  honsseur  and  to  bless*  The 
eKclneioii  of  Ibe  p^asterity  of  Solosmon  from  the  thiKme  of 
Jsmel;  the  daatriM^iciD  of  the  houses  ef  Jercjboam^  of 
Afaab,  and  of  Mwasseh,  on  accooot  of  their  idohtrous 
.fffadkes;  and  the  l^nsfej  of  the  JBrabyJoniaa  monardiy 
A-om  Bddbazzar  to  Darius  the  Mede,  on  account  of  tbe 
profligacy. amd  sensuality  of  l^  Assyrian  priaoe-— all  these 
^ffeinstaiices  in  which  thef  igbt€^isju(%aie»ts  of  God  were 
ttgnally  ^splay^ed,  an  Wtiog  vicious  priuoes  fsom  dietr 
^Mffies,  '^  bf^ikmg  ihem  as  with  a  rod  of  nron,  and  dadhiog 
ikeni  m  piaoei.  liJce  a  f)0l4ier^;s  ae^siel;'' — wbilsl;  on  the 
costnary^   da»  tteflrattoa  of  ^tfae  soa  of  Jesse  from  the 
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sheep-KTOtes  to  occupy  a  splendid  throne,  and  the  assign- 
nient  of  the  vast  empire  of  Persia  to  Cyrus,  are  recorded 
by  the  inspired  historian,  as  examples  of  special  divine 
interposition,  in  behalf  both  of  the  monarchs  themselves, 
and  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled.  And  why  should  • 
not  the  same  divine  agency  be  recognized  in  the  transfer 
of  the  supreme  power  from  the  house  of  Stuart  to  that 
of  Hanover ;  especially  when  it  is  considered,  how  im* 
portant  have  been  the  consequences  of  that  memorable 
change  of  dynasty,  how  many  probable  evils  were  thus 
averted,  and  how  long  a  train  of  national  blessings  have 
followed  that  happy  event.  Political  men  may  contein- 
plate  it  merely  as  the  result  of  human  arrangement;  tfaey 
may  ascribe  it  to  the  intrigues  of  statesmen,  or  the 
influence  of  public  opinion;  but  the  christian  moralist 
will  trace  it  to  a  higher  source,  and  recognize  His  hand, 
who  is  ^^  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working/^ 

It  is  of  great  importance,  that  they  who  are  enienwf 
upon  any  arduous  undertaking,  and  especially  such  as  are 
just  setting  put  in  the  journey  of  life,  should  be  provided 
with  excellent  maxims  and  rules  of  conduct,  drawn  from 
the  purest  source.  -  The  writings  of  good  men,  and  even 
of  some  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  will  furnish  many 
such  rules ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  repair  to  these 
more  distant  and  polluted  streams,  while  free  access 
is  given  to  the  fountain-head  of  wisdom.  The  sacred 
volume  abounds  with  directions  suited  to  all  th^  varie- 
ties of  human  character,  and  adapted  to  all  the  exigen- 
cies of  human  life.  Thence  may  be  drawn  maxims 
for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct,  infinitely  wiser  than  the 
roost  admired  sayings  of  heathen  or  christian  sages,  and 
bearing  the  distinct  impress  of  their  divine  author.  Is  ij 
not  then  most  desirable  that  **  the  word  of  Christ  dwell 
in  us  richly  in  all  wisdom  and  knowledge,''  and  that  its 
sacred  precepts  be  deeply  engraven  on  our  hearts  ? 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  narrative,  how  perilous 
is  the  career  of  worldly  anibition,  an^  how  calamitous  the 
issue  of  those  unequal  contests,  in  which  its  deluded 
votaries  are  frequently  engaged.  The  wretched  end  oi 
those  unhappy  men,  who  expiated  their  crimes  with  their 
blood|  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  more  fearftd  ^^ 
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demnation  that  awaits  the  presumptuous  rebel  who  fights 
against  God.  It  were  well,  if  they  who  dare  to  lift  up 
the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  King  of  Zion,  and 
exclaim,  in  the  pride  and  impenitence  of  their  hearts, 
«<f  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us,"  were  first 
to  count  the  cost^  and  inquire  seriously  what  i;nust  be  the 
issue  of  so  unequal,  so  perilous  a  contest — if  they  were 
duly  to  consider,  **  what  will  be  in  the  end  thereof/' 
\?hen  the  vanquished  enemies  of  the  Prince  Messiah 
shall  be  brought  in  chains  before  his  righteous  tribunal, 
and  await  with  trembling  apprehension,  their  final,  their 
inevitable  doom.  In  that  tremendous  day,  what,  O ! 
<^  what  shall  the  end  be  of  those  that  obey  not, the  gospel 
of  God'* — theii  "  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner 
appear  ?'' 


ESSAYIL 

The  Reign  o^ George  I.  concluded. 

A.  D.  1717—1727. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  Scotish  rebellion 
served  greatly  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  government. 
Xbis  favourable  opportunity  was'  embraced,  for  forming  a 
more  intimate  alliance  between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive authorities^  at  the  expence  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  people.  That  this  should  have  been  attempted  hf 
a  whig  administration,  composed  of  men  who  made  high 
pretensions  to  patriotism,  and  who  professed  to  be  vigilant 
guardians  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  their 
country^  is  but  another  proof,  that  interest  will  sway  the 
firmest  minds  to  an  occasional  dereliction  of  duty,  and 
betray  them,  ere  they  are  aware,  into  a  thousand  practical 
inconsistencies.  Yet^  after  every  allowance  has  been 
made  for  human  infirmity  and  instability,  it  must  still  be 
felt  to  be  passing  strange,  that  the  same  men^  who  had 
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conteiuled  ttreouoiuly  a  few  years  bdbre  for  trieoiittl 
parliamenti,  should  now  originate  a  measure,  hj  wluch 
the  term  of  their  duration  was  extended  frcMB  three  to 
seven  ye^s ;  and  it  is  still  more  strange*  that  aooiomeatous 
an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  pjirliament  should  kav« 
taken  place  almost  without  opposition.     For  it  must  have 
lieea  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the  same  principle  which 
was  supposed  to  justify  this  measure,  might  be  canied  to 
(A  much  greater  extent ;  and  that  if  a  body  of  men,  chosen 
for  a  definite  period,  possessed  the  power  of  exlendia^ 
the  term  of  their  official  authority  from  three  to  sevem 
years,  they  might,  on  the  same  principle,  perpetuate  Ami 
authority,  and  .declare  themselves  senators  for  life.    Tliat 
the  ministers  of  Geoiige  I.  should  have  been  desiiYMis  of 
prolonging  the  political  existence  of  a  parliament  wUcb 
had  proved  itself  so^  entirely^  subservient  to  their  wishes, 
is  not  surprising ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  they  were 
not  willing  to  sacrifice  this  personal  advantage   to    the 
public  good,  and  that  they  should  have  sanctioned  by 
their  high  authority  so  dangerous  an  innovation  on   the 
jNrinciples  of  the  constitution.       Besides  the  septennial 
act,  passed  during  this  session,  there  were  several  others 
of  mmor  importance  which  received  the  royal  sanction ; 
particularly  one,  which  permitted  the  sovereign  at   any 
time  to  cross  the  seas,  without  tlie  consent  of  parliament 
previously  obtained.     It  was  the  king-s  mtention  to  visit 
his  electoral  doaaioions  immediately  after  the  prorogation 
of  parliament;  but  in  the  mean  time,  circumstances  arose, 
whidb  induced  him  to  defer  the  execution  of  that  de^n  to 
a  more  conveniejit  season. 

The  attention  of  the  British  government  was  suddenly 
drawn  to  a  new  conspiracy,  prpceeding  from  an^  unex- 
pected quarter.  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  among  many 
other  chivalrous  projects,  seems  to  have  seriously  medi* 
fated}  about  this  time,  the  invasion  of  England.  He  had 
been  informed  by  bis  ambassadors  at  the  courts  of 
London,  Paris,  and  the  Hague,  that  the  malcontents 
m  this  kingdom  were  very  numerous,  and  that  a  spark 
would  be  sufficient  to.  rekindle  the  flames  of  rebellion  in 
aU  parts  of  the  British  e^mpire.  An  active  correspondwce 
had  been  cariied  on  privately  with  the  principal  partisans 
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of  tbe  pretender  both  at  borne  and  idbroad^  aiid  a  stipular 
tion  made  with  them,  ^that  twelve  thousand  Swedish 
veterans  should  be  sent  to  England,*  on  condition  that  a 
mUlion  of  Dutch  florins  were  paid  to  the  king  of  Sweden 
by  tbe  disaffected  chiefs.  Tbe  plan  was  just  ripe  for 
execution  when  it  was  detected  by  the  British  goTem- 
meat  9  the  cou^t  de  Gyllenberg,  Swedish  ambassador  aC' 
this  courts  was  put  under  arrest^  his  official  papers  were 
seized,  and  among  them  were  discovered  documentSi 
containing  full  evidence  of  ioe  treasonable  correspondence 
which  h^  been  suspected.  * 

In  consequence  of  the  development  of  this  plot,  a 
bill  passed  rapidly  through  both  nouses  of  parliament^ 
prohibiting  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Sweden ;  and 
a  inesaage  was  brought  down  from  the  king  to  the  house 
of  commons,  intimating  the  necessity  of  a  liberal  supply, 
ta  enable  him  to  enter  into  such  foreign  alliances,  and  make 
such  military  preparations,  as  the  existing  circumstances 
nngbt  render  necessary.  But  this  message,  so  &r^froai 
being  received  with  cordiality,  encountered  a  strenuous 
opposition,  and  was  only  carried  by  a  majority  of  four 
votes.  A  part  even  of  the  .ministry  were  averse  from 
emb^ktag  hastily  iii  a  new  continental  war ;  and  when 
diat  n)eas«re  seemed  to  be  resolved  on,  tendered  dieif 
resignation.  Among  those  wbo  retired  from  office  on 
this  occasion,  were  Walpdle,  first  lord  of  the  treasury^ 
Metkuen^  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and 
Pulteney,.  secretary  at  War.  The  evil,  however,  which 
they  apprehended,  and  which  was  justly  dreaded  by  a 
gr«at  part  of  the  nation,  was  providentially  averted  by 
the  sudden  death  of  the  quixotic  sovereign  of  Sweden^ 
whose  restless  ambition  and  love  of  military  glory  con* 
tinnally  prompted  him  to  adventurcus  projects,  which 
impoverished  his  kingdom,  disturbed  the  repose  of  Eo- 
rofMU  and  eventually  cost  him  his  life/ 

The  uniform  policy  of  William  III.  and  his  successor 
had  been  to  maintain  such  alliances  with  the  principal 
governments  of  Europe,  as  were  likely  to  preserve  a 
balance  of  power  on  the  continent,  and  prevent  the 
stronger  from  oppressing  the  weaker  states.  The  same 
system  was  acted  upon  during  the  whole  of  thif  rdga^ 
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insomuch  that  no  less  than  nine  distinct  treaties  were 
concluded  at  different  periods  between  the  British  govera- 
ment  and  some  of  the  continental  courts.  These  m 
known  by  the  names  of  **  the  barrier  convention-treaty- 
the  defensive  alliance  with  the  emperor  of  Germany— tlie 
triple  alliance — the  convention- treaty — the  quadruple  al- 
liance— the  congress  at  Cambray— the  treaty  of  Hanoter 
— the  treaty  of  Vienna — and  the  convention  with  Swedei 
and  Hesse  Cassel."  However  commendable  raaylww 
been  the  design^  and  however  beneficial  the  influence  of 
these  diplomatic  confederacies  during  the  short  perioil 
of  their  continuance,  one  obvious  disadvantage  resulteii 
from  them:  the  quarrel  of  a  part  of  the  alliance  was  nece^ 
sarily  that  of  the  whole;  and,  consequently,  it  \fisfoaoa 
that  many  of  the  contracting  states  were  freq^eRtlj 
forced  into  wars,  contrary  both'  to  their  interests  aod 
inclinations.  An  instance  occurred  in  the  year  1718, 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  impolicy  and  inefficacj 
of  these  continental  treaties.  No  sooner  bad  the  quadrupte 
alliance  been  concluded  between  the  governments  of 
Austria,  France,  England,  and  Holland,  than  the  k«? 
of  Spain,  who  was  offended  with  some  of  the  arrangement 
of  that  treaty,  invaded  Sicily  with  a  powerful  army,  a^J 
threatened  the  Neapolitan  territories.  The  emperor  ot 
Germany  flew  to  the  defence  of  the  Italian  states,  aDj 
called  upon  his  British  ally  to  co-operate  by  sea.  Though 
the  interests  of  Britain  were  not  in  the  remotest  degree 
affected  by  the  movements  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  W? 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  declare  war  against  that 
prince.  A  fleet  wa«  equipped  and  sent  into  the  Med'tef 
ranean,  under  the  command  of  sir  George  Byng.  1"* 
British  admiral  came  up  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  near  Cape  Faro. 
The  latter  was  most  anxious  to  avoid  an  action,  but  tte 
English  squadron  pursued  it  so  closely,  that  a  batw 
became  inevitable,  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of 
destruction  of  fourteen  Spanish  ships  of  war,  and  ^^ 
other  smaller  vessels.  The  Spanish  ministers  at  ti* 
several  European  courts  complained  loudly  of  this  unp^ 
voked  aggression,  but  the  quadruple  alliance  was  pleafl«^ 
in  justification  of  the  measure. 
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In  revenge  of  this  wanton  and  unjust  attack/ the 
Spanish  monarch  determined  openly  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  pretender.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  selected  as 
the  fittest  person  to  command  an  expedition^  intended  for 
the  invasion  of  England.  Ten  ships  of  war^  and  a  much 
greater  number  of  transports,  laden  with  troops^  arms>  and 
ammunition^  were  collected  at  Cadiz  with  so  much 
secrecy,  that  the»  British  government  had  no  intelligence 
of  their  equipment. till  they  were  on  the  point  of  sailing; 
and  if  the  weather  had  proved  favourable,  they  would 
probably  have  arrived  at  the  English  coast,  before  any 
effectual  measures  of  self-defence  could  have  been 
adopted.  But  after  having  doubled  Cape  Fiuisterre,  this 
formidable  armament  encountered  a  tremendous  storm^ 
by  which  iX  was  dispersed  in  all  directions.  Some  of  the 
vessels  foundered,  and  were  cast  away — others  were 
driven  back  to  port — a  few  scattered  ships  took  refuge  in 
neutral  harbours — and  one  found  its  way  to  Scotland  with 
the  marquis  of  Tullibardine^  and  a  small  number  of 
Spanish  soldiers  on  board,  who  were  made  prisoners 
immediately  after  their  arrival.  The  whole  fleet  was  so 
disabled  and  shattered,  that  the  enterprise  was  necessarily 
abandoned,  and  soon  afterwards  the  king  of  Spain  hiii^self 
acceded  to  the  continental  alliance. 

Scarcely  was  this  danger  past,  when  another  calamity 
of  a  different  description,'  and  proceeding  from  a  different 
cause,  agitated  the  whole  kingdom,  and  occasioned  the 
most  serious  embarrassment.  The  famous  financial 
speculation,  known  by  the  name  of  the  South  Sea  bubble^ 
originated  in  the  year  1720,  and  continued  to  engage  the 
attention  of  government  and  the  country  for  the  space  of 
nearly  two  years.  So  infatuated  was  the  British  public 
with  this  adventurous  scheme,  that  many  persons  of  great 
opulence  embarked  in  it  the  whole  of  their  property,  fully 
anticipating  immense  gains  to  themselves,  and  a  prodi* 
gious  accumulation  of  national  wealth.  But  these  golden 
dreams  soon  terminated  in  disappointment,  poverty,  and 
ruin.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  particulars  of  this 
celebrated  fraud;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  country  were  completely  duped  by  a  few 
artful  speculators,    who   enriched  themselves  with  tfaa 
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phinder  of  tho§€  who  confided  in  their  treacberous  ^ 
iiiise«.  The  parliament  exerted  iUelf  to  the  tttmost  K 
relieve  the  public  and  private  distress^  which  this  ruiaoa 
•peculation  occasioned,  and  punished  its  ori^al  p» 
Jectors,  by  expelling  those  of  them  who  were  membentf 
parliament  from  th^- seats,  and  confiscating  th^  ii^ 
gotten  possessions^ 

After  this  fernMent  had  snbsidedy  and  a  new  parlitflNi 
was  convened,  (A.  D»  17^2,)  the  king  commuaicttedto 
both  houses,  in  his  opening  speech^  the  substance  tf 
information  lately  received  from  the  duke  of  Orleans  (A 
-diat  time  regent  of  France^  during  the  minoritj  of 
Louis  XV.)  relative  to  another  conspiracy  in  £iv<Nir<ii 
the  pretender,  in  which  several  persons  of  high  nA 
were  concerned.  In  consequence  of  this  intima^^ 
habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended  for  twelve  montbs>«n 
many  suspected  persons  were  committed  to  pK^ 
Among  these  were,  Dr.  Atterbury,  the  bishop  of  RodMi 
ter,  the  lords  North  and  Grey,  the  earl  of  Orrery,  siwJfw 
duke  of  Norfolk;  It  appeared,  on  a  minute  investogattoi 
of  the  case,  that  a  plan  had  been  first  concerted  for  va^ 
ducii^  into  the  kingdom  a  body  of  foreign  ^^'^'Pt^^ 
aecFeU J  arming  those  who  weretniown  to  be  dssaftctol 
to  the  Hanoverian  succession.  But  various  circatnBtaocei 
having  concurred  to  defeat  this  project,  the  conspinton 
bad  recourse  to  more  fraudulent  measures,  and  einplop 
emissaries  and  agents  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  tv 
officers  and  privates  of  the  army>  and  withdrawing  t|ie« 
from  their  allegiance.  While  proseCutuig  diis^  nefartwu 
design  with  the  utmost  caution  and  secrecy,  their  treason' 
able  practices  were  discovered,  and  the  principal  accoiB^ 
piices  secured.  » 

The  trials  which  excited  the  greatest  degt-ee  otp^ 
'  interest  at  this  time,  were  those  of  the  bishop  of  R?^'*^ 
and<3hristopher  Layer,  a  young  barrister  of  consid^'*^ 
eminence.  Dr.  Atterbury  was  not  tried,  as  had  usual? 
been  practised  in  similar  cas^s,by  impeachment;  l^^^ 
an  extra-judicial  process,  entitled,  ^'  a  bill  of  paip^  ^ 
penalties,"  by  which  he,  was  deprived  of  his  ecclefflWU^ 
benefice,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment.  J^ 
penal  atatute  passed  almost  unopposed  through  (he  "^ 
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of  commons ;  but,  in  the  upper  houses  it  was  combuled 
wkh  great  earnestness  by  many  personal  friends  of  the 
Insbop^  though  neither  their  zeal^  nor  the  elaborate  defence 
of  1119  conduct  delivered  by  the  prelate  himself^  availed  to 
prevent  its  final  adoption  by  a  great  majority  of  peeM. 
it  i»  somewhi^t  remarkable  that  this  distinguished  exile) 
fad  the  no  less  celebrated  ex-minister,  lord  Bolingbroke^ 
met  at  Calais ;  the  former  on  his  way  to  the  place  which 
he  had   fixed. iipon   as  his  continental   residence;  the 
latlisr  on  bis  return  hooiC;^  after  baying  obtained  the  royal 
pardon ;   on  which  opcasion^  Atterhury  remarked  to  bis 
attendants,  with  his  usual  facetiousness,  ^^  His  lordship 
and  I  are  exchanged/'    The  bishop  lived  several  years 
abroad  in  a  state  of   comparative  poverty,  which  was 
alleviatedj,  in  some  degree,  before  his  death,  by  a  small 
legacy  left  him  by  Dr.  SacbeverelL     Christopher  Layer 
was  tried  in  the  court,  of  king's  bench  for  high  treason^i 
und  convicted  of  having  been  actively  employed  in  enlist* 
bg  soldiers  for  the  service  of  the  pretender.    ThougH 
found  guilty,  his  life  was  spared  for'sofne  time,  ia  the 
expectation  that  be  would  discover  his  accomplices :  but 
laving  peremptorily  refused  to  do  this,  the  8enten<%  wa^ 
eventually  exectited«  and   be  suQipred  death  with   great 
fiiBsness.     It  should  be  stated,  as  a  proof  of  the  modeller 
tion  shewn  by  the  existing  government  at  this  p^eriod,  the! 
this  was  the  only,  instance   of  capital  punishment  that 
ocoiirred  in  connexion  with  this  conspiracy. 

The  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  George  L  fiimish  few 
incidents  of  any  importance.  The  revival  of  the  order  of 
the  Bath  took  place  in  17^5,  on  which  occasion  nianj 
wefe  admitted  to  the  honour  of  knighthood.  la  th^ 
vm^  year,  the  earl  of  Maccle^eld,  who  held  the  inip 
portant  office  of  lord  high  chancellor,  was  tried  oiki  ^ 
'  isbarge  of  venf^lity  and  corruption,  and  having  been  found 
guilty,  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  The  following  year  is  only  marked  by  an  unsuc- 
cs^ssful  attempt  of  admiral  Hosier  to  intercept  the  Spanish 
iplleons  on  their  return  from  South  America ;  but  instea4 
pf  the  rich  prizes  he  had  janticipated^  his  owp  ships^^wtere 
rendered  unfit  for  service,  and  their  crews  perished  by 
riiseMWU    The  Spaniards  attempted: to  r^ta^lMie  in  the 
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last  year  of  this  reign,^  by  laying  siege  to  Gibraltar;  bat 
could  make  no  impresaion  on  that  important  fortress  by  { 
their  most  strenuous  and  persevering  exertions.  This 
attempt  was  quickly  followed  by  a  peace  with  Spain ;  and 
as  perfect  tranquillity  now  prevailed  both  at  home  aoi 
abroad,  the  king  determined  to  revisit  his  electoral  domi- 
nions, after  an  absence  of  more  than  two  years.  But  on  | 
his  way  thither  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  expired  at 
the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Osuaburg,  on  the  11th  of  < 
June,  17279  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  aod  tfair* 
^enth  of  his  reign. 


REFLECTIONS. 


It  is  not  essential  to  the  character  of  a  good  «kI 
patriotic  prince,  that  he  be  a  great  man.  Elevatjon  w 
genius,  and  splendid  natural  endowments  may  indeed 
appear  to  advantage  in  the  possessor  of  a  throne;  but 
they  may  also  render  him  more  capable  of  oppressing  bu 
subjects,  and  more'  injurious  to  society  at  large.  Tbe 
first  prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  was  not  charac- 
terized by  intellectual  greatness ;  his  talents  did  not  rise 
above  the  ordinary  standard,  yet  he  possessed  vom^I 
sterling  qualities,  which  are  the  more  valuable,  because 
they  have  been  rarely  seen  in  connexion  with  rojaltj* 
He  was  sincere  and  unwavering  in  his  friendships  P^^ 
they  who  were  selected  by  him  before  his  elevation  to  ID« 
British  throne,  as  his  personal  friends,  continued  toffJ^ 
his  counsels  and  possess  his  confidence  to  the  late* 
moment  of  life.  Though  his  youth  had  been  spent  m 
war,  and  full  proof  had  been  given,  on  many  occasion^ 
of  his  military  science  and  personal .  bravery ;  y^*  ^ 
subsequently  became  a  lover  of  peace,  and  was  uoie' 
mitting  in  his  endeavours  to  perpetuate  that  blessing  to 
mankind.  When  any  differences  arose,  he  preferred  to 
settle  them  by  diplomatic  arrangements  and  p^^jf^ 
alliances,  rather  than  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  I^|^ 
bis  august  predecessor,  WiUianfllL  (whom  he  seems  *° 
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|iave  imitated  in  all  but  his  martial  quaUtieSjt)  George  I. 
Was  averse  from  every  species  of  persecution,  and  evinced 
his  sincere  attachment  to  religious  liberty^  by  repealing 
the  ^^  schism  and  occasional  uniformity"  acts,  passed  during 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne^  and  some  clauses  of  the^^^  test  and 
dbrporation"  act,  which  interfered  with  the  rights  of 
conscience.  Nor  are  prc^fs  wanting  of  bis  earnest  desire 
to  promote  the  spread  of  Christianity  throi^faout  his 
empire,  and  especially  in  its  remote  dependencies. 
Several  excellent  letters  have  been  preserved,  writt^  by 
this  prince  to  the  pious  and  devoted  Zeigenbalg,  one  of 
the  Lutheran  missionaries  in  the  East  Indies;  iq  which 
^e  promises  his  most  strenuous  support  to  the  mission, 
f.then  recently  established  in  India,  and  earnestly  prays  for 
tits  success.  Though  it  could  scarcely  have  been  ex« 
.pected,  from,  the  advanced,  pedod  of  life  at  which  this 
prince  ascended  the  British  thrdne,  that  he  would  long 
coqtinue  to  occupy  it,  yet  the  sudden  removal  by  death  of 
so  patriotic  a  monarch,  might  justly  be  deplored  as  a 
great  national  calamity. 

But  excellent  as  was  the  character  of  that  sovereign, 
and  auspicious  as  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  events  of 
his  rei^n,  whoever  duly* reflects  upon  the  influence  of  early 
prejudices,  will  not  wonder,  that  there  should  have  been 
naany  who  continued  to  cherish  au  attachment  to  the  old 
system,  and  were  determinately  opposed  to  the  Hanove- 
rian succession,     Nor  is  it  surprismg  that  this  attachment 
sbould  have  led  to  repeated  attempts  to  restore  the  former 
djnasty,  which  might  justly  be  deemed  treasonable  on  the 
one  part,  while  they  were  conscientiously  undertaken  on 
^the  other.     But  who  can  observe  without   (he    deepest 
Silgret,  among  tho^e  who  fell  under  this  charge,  a  personage 
^  eleyfited  rank,    endowed    w^th    pre-eminent  talents, 
wriched  with  ample  stores  of  erudition,  and  above  all, 
^nsecrated  to  the  highest  office  in  the  christian  church, 
ivfao  might  have  beep  the  brightest  ornament  of  his  age 
^nd  country ;  but  who,  instead  of  t)iis,  by  rashly  embark-^ 
3g  on  the  ten^pestuous  se^  pf  political  intrigue,  niade 
bipvirreck  of  his  honour,  peace,  and  integrity  of  character, 
lestroyed  his  usefulness,  and  covered  himself  wit(i  per- 
fetual  infaipj.    While  it  is  readily  admitted  that  there  i^ 
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Bodiiiig  in  the  official  chtrscter  and  station  of  a  mii 
of  the  gotpel,  tlmt  necessarily  disqualifies  him  from 
ing«  and,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  expressing  a  6 
opinion  on  questions  of  public  interest,  jet,  assi 
nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  that  officisi 
racter— nodiin^  more  calculated  to  diminish,  if  not  n 
to  prevent,  mmisterial  success — nothing  more  likely 
affisrd  an  unhallowed  triumph  to  the  enemies  of  relip 
than  when  they,  who  serve  at  the  altar,  degrade  Am 
selves  by  becoming  either  court  parasites,  or  pofiM 
demagogues.  |Ie  who  taught  that  ^'  bis  kingdQmisMi 
of  this  world/'  instructed  his  apostles,  (and  through  tkei 
the  command  has  been  transmitted  to  ordinary  paiton  tf 
teachers,)  to  cease  from  the  strife  of  ambition,  sm^defoM 
themselves  wholly  to  the  more  sacred  pursuits  et  thetf 
high  and  honourable  calling;  '^  sttlmiitting  theornelvettt 
fMfery  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord^Q  sake,**  aiid"eie« 
eising  themselves  continually,  to  have  always  a  coiwcieie* 
foid  of  oflfence  both  toward  God  and  toward  rann" 


ESSAY  III. 

ipie  Riign  of  Gbobob  ILyrvm  hn  Accesmtmi  iP  * 
Resignathn  of  Sir  Robert  WalpoUi       • 

A.  p.  17«7— 1741. 

The  tranquillity  wKich  prevailed  througho»*  f 
British  empire  during  the  latter  yeara  of  the  reigaj 
George  I.  was  undisturbed  by  his  death.  His  cldeit  w 
George  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne  without  OPP^*^' 
B  prince,  far  inferior  in  talents  to  bis  royal  prcdece««^ 
but  inheriting  all  his  father's  continental  attaebmeiits ' , 
pr^udicea.  Disiivdined  to  public  business,  be  willfl>ff 
(devolved  the  entire  management  of  domestic  affairs  toB? 
statesmen  whom  the  lato  king  had  placed  «i'<'P°^  ^ 
throne,  while  his  o^^  attention  was  chiefly  occupied  wi 
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tVic  government  of  his  electoral  dominions,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  balance  of   power   among   the    Germanki 
states.     The  chief  members  of  the  British  cabinet  at  the 
xleath  of  George  I.  were,  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  the 
tauke  of   Newcastle,    lord  Townshend,   and  sir  Robert 
Walpole.     The  latter  of  those  statesmen  had  acquired  so 
jgreat  an  ascendancy  as  to  have  long  been  the  chief,  and 
^Imost  the  only  confidential  servant  of  the  crown ;  and 
'though  ,it  was  expected,  that  the  differences  whichr  had 
'existed  between  him  and  the'prince  of  Wales  would  have 
led  to  his  immediate   dismissal    from  office  when  that 
'"'prince  ascended  the  throne,  it  was  found,  on  the  contrary, 
bihat  his  power  became  from  that  time  more  formidable 
Pthan   ever.     At  the  commencement  of  his    public  life, 
gtfais  celebrated  minister  had  acted  an  upright  and  patriotic 
gpart ;  he  had  evinced  a  most  devoted  attachment  to  the 
Phouse  of  Hanover,  and  seemed  intent  alone  upon  pro- 
"  meting  the  interests  of  his  sovereign,  as  connected  ^itli 
*    the  public  good.     But  long  ere  his  political  career  termi- 
nated,   these  objects  were  rendered  wholly  subservient 
,    to  his  private  ambition,  and  he  degenerated  into  one  of 
the  most  corrupt  and  selfish  of  characters ;  desirous  of 
..  retaining  his  authority  at  whatever  ex  pence,   and  by  the 
f  most  unconstitutional  means.     Pursuing  a  diflFerent  policy 
F  from  that  which   the  arbitrary  princes   of  the  house    of 
L  Smart  had  adopted,  he  succeeded  in  attaining  the  object 
i  which  they  had  failed  to  secure ;  namely,  the   subjection 
t  of  the  legislative  to  the  executive  authorities.     He  efFected 
this,   not  by  assuming  the  tone  and  spirit  of  a  dictator, 
but  by  the  management  of  popular  elections  ;  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  bribeis,  in  the  shape  of  places  and  pensions, 
among  the  more  needy  members  of  parliament ;  and  by 
the    augmentation  of  the  peerage.      So  successful  was 
.this  minister  in  these  political  manoeuvres,  that  he  wasable 
to  set  at  defiance  his  most  formidable  opponents,  ahd  to 
carry  triumphantly  through    both   houses  of  parliament 
even  his  most  corrupt  and  profligate  measures. 

The  two  great  parties  which  had  long  existed  in  this 
kingdom  under  various  names,  began  now  to  be  known 
under  those  of  the  court  and  country  parties.  The  former 
included  those  who  approved  air  the  measures  of  adminis- 
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tretioD,  contended  for  the  unliiiaited  (>rerogativ£  of  At 
crown,  and  Banctioned  all  Uie  foreign  aliiaaces,  by  wbid< 
the  British  government  identified  its  interests  ^th  thoie 
of  the  principal  poyrera  of  Europe.  The  latter  coiwwM 
of  those  who  were. systematically  opposed  to  the  existiif^ 
government,  loudly  complained  of  the  undue  inflvbenae  of^ 
the  crown,  and  inveigheii  continually  against  all  coqti* 
nental  connexions,  as  a  prolific  source. pf. evil,  and  frauglitj 
with  danger  to  the  constitution.  The  most  distingtmbali 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  were,  sir  William  Wyodhp^ 
and  Mr.  William  Pitt ;  while  the  rest  rallied  rouod  iis\ 
Robert  Walpole,  the  minister  of  the  day,  andiiis  calle«gBf»j 
in  office.  The  topics  which  were  continually  agitated  Pk 
parliament  about  this  period,  and  occasioned  the  noffi 
vehement  debates,  were;  the  increasing  amount  of  tM 
national  debt^  and  the  subsidies  granted  to  foreign  {K)wm 
on  promise  of  receiving  military  aid  whenever- it  uiigbt  M 
necessary.  These  subjects  were  repeatedly  disciwwd  in 
various  forms,  with  great  eloquence  atnd  earnestness;  bot 
in  defiance  of  all  opposition,  the  minister  obtained  tbe ' 
sanction  of  parliamept  to  all  his  public  measures  aB<l 
most  lavish  expenditure. 

Amidst   this  period   of  tranquillity  a    circiimsUnce 
occurred,  (A.  D.  1731,)  which,  though  in  itself  of  trifliog 
importance,  greatly  agitated  the  public  mind,  andishigbljf 
interesting,  when  considered  as  cbarajCteristic  of  the  state 
of  the  times.     A  society  was  formed,  bearing  the  mn^M 
the  charitable  corporation^  which  proposed  to  lend  money 
to  the  poor  upon  small  pledg^s^^  and  to  the  x^rb  on  legM 
security.     Subscriptions  were  entered  into  with  theut^ 
most   readiness  for   this  .pur po^e^  and  the  Inoney  thu*^ 
raised  was  vested  in  tbe  bands  of  trustees.     JPtutitsoo^ 
appeared,   that,  like  the  famous  South  Sea  huhUej^ 
whol^  scheme  was  fraudulent  on  the  part  of  tbosC'  «^b« 
originated  and  conducted  it.     The  principal  cashier  aw* 
some   of  his  subordinate   agents  suddenly   disapp^a^^' 
after  having  embezzled  more  than  half  a  million  ofniooejj 
which  had  been  confided  to"  their  trust.     A  secret  'coiB'  , 
mittee    was   appointed    by   the  house  of  cQmmooS)  to , 
investigate   the  nature  and  extent  of  the  fraud,  ano  ^ 
members  were  expelled  for  the  part  they  had  token  i" 
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i  ,or  siaiilar  disgraceful  traosactions.  Sir  Robert  Sut- 
/  31^  ^rdtubaid  Grant,  and  George  Robinson,  w^re 
Judfid,  as  accomplices  in  ^be  charitable  corporation 
leme ;  Dennis  Bond  and  se.ngeant  Birch,  for  a  fraudulent 
e  of  th.e  confiscated  property  of  the  earl  of  Derwent** 
Jer  ;  ^nd  John  Ward,  foi'  forgery. 
,ln  the  following  year  (A.  D.  1732,)  the  increasing 
|iendi.ture  of  the  government  rendered  it  necessary  that 
»  minister  should  devise  some  new  and  more  productive 
}j^e  9/  ta&^ipn ;  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he 
empted  one  of  so  unconstitutional  a  charact^er,  that  the 
Ire  proposition  had  nearly  hurled  him  ffom  his  seat. 
^8  was  a  general  excise,  to  be  collected  on  certain 
\ip\es  of  commerce,  by  persons  under  the  influence  and 
.^e  pay  of  goyernment.  The  popular  party  in  the 
mse  of  cj>^mons  made  a  vigorous  ^tand  against  this 
guisitpiial  rate ;  but  their  opposition  had  been  bitterly 
lavailingy  unless,  at  the  same  moment,  an  universal 
ijtcry  had  been  raised  against  it  without  the  walls  of 
^rliament.  Whilst  the  bill  was  pending,  great  multi- 
des  assembled  daily  round  the  parliament  hoi^se,  and  so 
lergetically  demanded  the  abandonment  of  the  measure, 
^t  Walpole,  resolute  as  he  was  in  ordinary  cases,  was 
Uroidated,  and  consented  to  relinquish  the  design.  This 
^pular  ^^mph  was  celebrated  in  Lpndon  and  West- 
^ster  ^^  splendid  illuminations,  and  the  vanquished 
pister  was  burnt  in  effigies  in  several  parts  of  the 
[^tropolis«  Though  he  retained  his  office  many  years 
iter  this  defeat,  he  never  recovered  his  populari^,  nor 
id  he  subsequently  rule  with  so  resistless  a  sway.     . 

£ncouraged  by  this  instance  of  successful  opposition, 
11  attempt  was  made  by  sir  Wij^liam  Wyndham   and  hh 

!tr,ty  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  septennial  act,  and  restore 
e  practice  of  triennial  parliaments,  as  settled  at  the 
evolution.  The  most  forcible  arguments  .were  urged 
1)  defence  of  this,measure,  but  all  in  vain  ;  for  though 
[he  ministerial  majority  was  considerably  diminished,  it 
Ifras  s.t,iill  suAicient  to  prevent  the  ^enactment  of  a  law, 
l^hich  of  all  others,  a  corrupt  minister  has  most  reason 
to  dread.  But  though  this  attempt  of  the  opponents  of 
administration  was  defeated,  st\ph  a  disposition  had  been 
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manifested  during  the  debate,  to  resist  the, measures 
goverament,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  dissa 
the  parliament^  under  a  confident  expectation  that 
influence  of  the  treasury  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
return  of  a  far  greater  proportion  of  ministerial  membQ 
Nor  was  this  expectation  vain ;  for  the  next  parlian 
was  probably  the  most  venal  and  corrupt  that  has  at 
time  disgraced  the  annals  of  our  country  ;  insomuch^ 
it  was  the  public  boast  of  the  minister,  that  he  knew 
price  of  them  all)  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  n 
viduals.  There  was  still  however  a  band  of  patriots,  1 
found  their  way  into  the  ^enate^  even  at  that  degeneral 
period;  but  so  discouraged  were  they  by  the  firm  pbaJai 
of  their  opponents,  that  they  determined  to  retire  in 
body  from  the  bouseof  commons,  and  leave  the  fieldop^ 
to  their  political^adversaries,  until  a  period  should "armei 
which  they  might ^renew  the  attack  with  greater  prA( 
bility  of  success. 

Nor  was  it  long  ere  such  an   opportunity   pre 
itself.     Two  circumstances  occurred,  which  tended  greil 
to  strengthen  the  opposition  party,  and  in  a  proportioi 
degree  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  minister.     Ol 
of  these  was  a   misunderstanding   which  arose  betw 
the  king  and  his  eldest  son,  and  which,  though  it  orig 
nated   in  a  comparatively   trifling  cause,  waawirried 
far,  that  the  prince  was  forbidden  by  his'roya^arent 
appear  at  court.     This  mandate  so  vehemently  otfendei 
the  prince  of  Wales,   that  he  formed  a  resolution,  froB 
that  time,  to  join  the  opponents  of  administration.    Thj 
other  circumstance,  which  proved  favourable  to  the  patri 
otic  party,    was,  the   Spanish    war,   which    comroenci 
in  1739,  soon  after  a  hollow  treaty  had  been  conclud 
with  the  court  of  Madrid,  on  terms  highly  prejudicial 
the  interests  of  this  kingdom.     It   had   been  stipulal 
that  ninety-five  thousand  pounds  should  be  paid  to  t 
English  government,    as  a   compensation   for    repeated 
aggressions  which  had  been  made  on  the  British  settle- 
ments in  America    by   Spanish  privateers,  and  by  the 
colonial  agents  of  that  government.      This  sum  was  fcr 
from   bearing  any  proportion  to  the  amount  of  losses, 
which  had  been  sustained,  and  could  only  be  considered 
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a  bribe  taken  by  the  minister,  on  condition  of  reliu- 
ashing  the  lawful  claims  of  his  country,  and  winking  at 
B  insults  pffered  to  .her  flag.  Emboldened  by  this 
ivautagepus  bargain,  the  Spaniards  became  more  arbi- ' 
iry  and  oppressive  in  their  conduct  to  the  British 
ercfaants  that  approached  their  settlements ;  some  of 
bom  were  seized  and  condemned  to  labour  as  slaves  in 
le  mines  of  Potosi.  In  vain  were  remonstrances  sent  to 
e  court  of  Madrid ;  the  captives  were  not  liberated ; 
le  stolen  property  was ^ not  restored;  and  war  at  length 
ecame  inevitable.  Though  sir  Robert  Walpole  would 
ikve  greatly  preferred  to  expend  the  resources  of  the 
tbpire  in  the  purchase  of  seats  iu  parliament  for  his 
lends  and  partisans,  or  iu  liberal  rewards  and  pensions 
y,  those  men  of  letters  who  prostituted  their  talents  to 
is  service;  he  was  now  under  the  necessity  of  diverting 
3|em  into  another  channel,  which  was  not  likely  to  be 
troductive  of  so  much  personal  advantage.  Preparations 
irere  made  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour  both  by  sea 
nd  land,  against  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Spain. 

The  first  operations  of  the  war  were  successful.  Ad- 
liral  Vernon  proceeded  with  a  detachment  of  six  ships 
f  the  }ine  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  attacked  and 
ijBStroyed  the  fortifications  of  Porto  Bello,  with  the  loss 
>f  scarcely  one  soldier  or  sailor. .  Several  immensely  rich 
ipanish  prizes  were  taken  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  some 
f  the  South  American  settlements  were  threatened  with 
evasion.  Encouraged  by  these  successes,  supplies  were 
ijierally  voted  by  parliament  to  prosecute  the  war  on  an 
rged  scale.  A  squadron,  commanded  by  commodore 
m,  was  dispatched  with  orders  to  cruise  in  the  South 
s,  and  attack  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
h  ^nd  Peru.  But  the  delay  which  had  taken  placcin 
ig  out  this  expedition  proved  fatal  to  its  success,  as 
it  as  related  to  the  primary  object  of  its  destination.  All 
^t  could  be  effected  by  patient  perseverance,  invincible 
0|irage«  and  unrivalled  nautical  skill,  was  indeed  effected 
y  the  enterprising  commander  of  this  fleet;  bgt  having 
issed  the  Straits  of  M^ellan  and  entered  the  Pacific 
^ean  at  an  unfavourable  season  of  the  year,  the  squadron 
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encountered  a  succession  of  tremeridoos  tempests, 
which  it  was  dispersed  and  shattered,  so  as  tobereodi 
wholly  unfit  for  service.  "Thi^  forare  commander  pi 
with  much  difficulty  the  delightful  iertand  of  Jinhl 
nandezy  in  a  dismasted  vessel,  and  '^vtth  a  crew  wasted 
disease  and  famine.  Having  refitted  the  wreck  of  bnl 
in  this  secure  harbour,  and  taken  in  a  fresh  supp)jof||i 
visions,  Anson  proceeded  in  his  adventurous  eoteipi 
plundered  and  burnt  the  town  of  Paita  oo  the  Cli 
coasty  sailed  to  China  and  Formosa,  and  thence  i 
once  more  to  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  hope  rf 
with  soipe  of  the  homeward-bound  Spasisi'/fl^ 
After  many  perils  and  hardships,  this  enterpnii^ 
mander  had  dt  length  the  good  fortune  to  a^ 
obiect  of  his  wishes,  and  succeeded  iri  capturifig^ni 
laden  galleon,  valued  tft  upwards  of  three  hundred  thotf 
pounds.  The  crew  of  the  commodore's  ship  bad  R 
so  reduced  in  numbers  by  ihe  length  of  the  vo^jt^^ 
the  ravages  of  disease,  that  the  portion  assigned  toi 
Amounted  to*  a  liberal  fortune,  and  the  comniaiider 
rewarded  on  his  return  with  the  appoiiithient  of  firt" 
of  the  admiralty.  i  i 

If  the  expectiltions  of  the  nation  from  Ansoii's^ 
dition  were  disappointed,  still  more  were  their  bopd 
oiF  in  another  quarter,  from  which  the  most  imf^ 
results  were  anticipated.     A  grand  expedition,  <^oihb 
of  twenty-nine  ships  of  the  line,  as 'many  frigate)) 
numerous  store-ships,  and  having  on  board  6htei^ 
sand  sailors  and  marines,  and  twelve  thousand  8^ 
was  sent  to  New  Spain,  though  at  too  lafe  a  p^< 
the  year  to  afford  much  hope  of  success.    It  w^s" 
by  the  naval  and  military  commanders  of  this  ex] 
to  lay  siege  to  the  wealthy  city  of  Carthagena.    ^ 
the  outworks  belonging  to  the  fortress  were  carnw 
ease,  and  had  riot  jealousies  arisen  between  ^^^^v 
land  forizes,  it  is   probable  the  town  wouM^^^^ 
speedily  taken.     But,  unhappily,  the  two  divisio^^  ^'^ 
expedites,  instead   of  co-operating,   counteracted 
other;  and  in  the  mean  time,  an  epidemic  disease  p^ 
to  thftt  climate  committed   fearful  raVag^i^  ^^^^ 
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K>1dierft  and  saibrs.  It  was,  therefore^  determined  to 
relinquish  the  eiiterprise/ after  many  lives  had  been  lost  in 
this  protracted  and  fruijiiess  siege.  The  irritation  occa- 
sioned by  the  failure  of  this  attempt^  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  depredations  of  the  Spanish  privateers  that 
iiife8(e4  the  seas,  and  captured  in  one  year  no  less  dian 
four  hundred  merchant  vessels. 

In  proportion  as  the   public  expectation  had   been 
jraised   at  the   commencement   of  the  war,  it  was  now 
depressed  by  this  train  of  disasters^  the  blame  of  which 
^as  laid,  whether  justly  or  not,  at  the  door  of  ministers. 
'^Jfust  at  this  crisis  of  disaffection  to  the  existing  adminis- 
tration, the  old  parliament  expired,  and  a  new  election 
,  took  place.     The  most  strenuous  efforts  were  now  made 
*hy  the  prince  of  Wales's  party  to  obtain  an  increase  of 
opposition  members,  afnd,  notwithstanding  all  the  treasury 
..influence  that  Walpole  could  exert,  the  result  was,  that  a 
.  decided  n^ajority  of  anti-ministerial  members  .was  retorned. 
All  the  hopes  of  the  minister  >^ere,  therefore,  placed  in 
the  possibility  of  producing  a  division  of  their  mimbers  ; 
and  with  this  view  he  made  overtures  to  the  prince  and  his 
parly>  which  he  flattered  himself  they  would  most  gladly 
SGtept.     The  bishop  of  Oxford  was  eommissioned  to 
•fibr  the  prince  an  additional  revenue  \of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,'  the  payment  of  all  his  debts,  and 
•  pliices  and  pensions  fbr  all  his  followers,  if  he  would 
detach  himsetf  from  the  opposition.     Bat,  necessitous  as 
W^e  the   circumstances  of   the  prince,  he  indignantly 
rejected   the  degrading   proposition.      Defeated  in   this 
^^tesigQ,  Walpole  resolved  but  once  more  to  try  his  strength 
no  the  house  of  commons,  and  on  perceiving  that  he  lost 
Wie  question  by  a  majority  of  four  votes,  he  gave  up  all 
MIS  lost,  and  determined  immediately  to  tender  his  resig- 
fsmtion   to   the  king.     George  11.  was   not  ignorant  of 
.  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  this  minister,  and,  therefore, 
y  mflde.no  efibrt  to  retain  him  in  his  service,  but  rewarded 
I  his  past  services  by  creating  him  earl  of  Orford  on  the 
j'  same  day  in  winch  he  surrendered  the  seals  of  office, 
^tlius  terminated'  the  public  life  of  the  once-admired  and 
j.  celebrated  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  his  remaining  days  were 
more  usefully  and  honourably  employed  in   preparing 
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works  of  literature  and  taste,  which  have  secured  himi 
ordinary  place  among  the  men  of  letters  of  that  day. 


On  the  principal  facts  stated  in  this  and  the  two 
essays,  consult  Parliamentary  Proceedings  and  Annals  of  Geo.lf' 
Liife  of  Walpole.  Culloden  Papers.  Histonr  of  the  SpamsbiBt 
French  Wars,  and  of  the  British  Conquests  m  India,  &c.  &c, 


REFLECTIONS. 


It  is  lamentable  to  trace  the  progress  of  aposiaq, 
even  though  it  relate  merely  to  secular  and  temporal  puf- 
suits.  Who  can  witness  without  painful  emotions  m 
deterioration  of  character  that  took  place  in  the  distic 
guished  statesman  to  whom  the  preceding  pages  chiefl? 
refer  ?  We  have  seen  him,  at  the  commencement  of  sa 
public  life,  setting  out  in  his  political  career,  apparenUjr 
with  good  intentions  and  upright  motives.  He  ^^^^^^ 
seemed  to  be,  a  disinterested,  a  zealous  and  a  devoted 
patriot.  But  how  soon  w^as  the  scene  changed;  l»o^ 
soon  did  a  disgraceful  transformation  take  place!  T-^^ 
upright  and  patriotic  senator  became,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years,  a  loathsome  example  of  pride  and  petwaDce, 
avarice  and  selfishness,  profligacy  and  corruption,  ^o' 
is  it  difficult  to  detect  the  cause  of  his  political  apostacj 
It  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  inebriating  influence  of  po^^' 
and  the  fascination  attending  uninterrupted  success,  te*^ 
indeed  are  the  minds  that  have  sufficient  strength  to  beatj 
without  injury  the  full  tide  of  prosperity  ;  and  still  fe*« 
are  they  who  have  possessed  power  without  abusing  Jt/ ^ 
being  intoxicated  therewith.  If  Walpole  had  been 
checked  in  the  first  stage  of  his  political  course— if "!? 
earliest  projects  had  -been  crossed  and  counteracted--i 
the  wings  of  his  soaring  ainbition  had  been  clippe<l  b^ 
inisfortune  and  adversity,  when  about  to  take  the;/  ^'^^ 
adventurous  flight— it  had  been  well  both  for  himself  ao* 
fox  his  country; — ^he  might  have  been  taught  iherebj?*"^ 
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importaDt  lesson  of  self-government,  and  thus  retained  hi» 
integrity.  But,  instead  of  this,-  the  consciousness  that  he 
Iras  at  once  the  favourite  of  the  prince,  the  parliament^ 
and  the  people,  so  inflamed  his  pride,  and  fired  his  ambi* . 
bon,  that  he  became  s'uperior  to  all  restraint,  self-willed, 
presumptuous,  and  despotic^  Yer  even  this  corrupt 
minister  was  not  without  some  redeeming,  qualities,  eveu 
in  the  most  degenerate  period  of  his  life.  It  may  be  stated 
to  his  honour,  that  his  administration  was  eminently 
pacific — that  both  this  empire  and  Europe  in  general 
i^joyed  a  longer  period  of  tranquillity,  while  he  was  at 
|1ie  head  of  public  affairs,  than  for  many  years  before-— 

Ed  that  no  efforts  on  his  part  were  spared  to  maintain 
It  tranquillity  unbroken.  If  he  declared  war,  it  was 
th  extreme  reluctance, ^ and  after  repeated  aggressions; 
pOT  was  he  backward  to  embrace  the  first  occasion  that 
seemed  favourable  to  the  restoration  of  peace. 

But  if  the  contemplation  of  so  memorable  an  instance 
of  political  apqstacy^  be  painful,  with  how  much  deeper 
regret  will  the  pious  and  benevolent  mind  review  those 
affecting  cases  of  religious  apostacy,  which  have  not 
^infrequently  occurred.  Alas!  there  have  been — there  still 
Hre  those,  who,  having  entered  upon  a  course  of  christian 
I^Fofession  with  apparent  sincerity  and  zeal — having 
pttracted  the  attention,  inspired  the  hopes,  and  secured 
Sie  esteem  of  all  with  whom  they  associated  in  christian 
fellowship — having  for  a  time  run  well  in  the  estimation 
of  the  truly  wise  and  pious — yet  afterwards  sedu(Ted 
by  the  bewitching  influence  of  worldly  prosperity,  or 
>nie  other  deteriorating  and  corrupting  principle,  have 
led  aside  to  folly,  and  eventually  abandoned  the  cause 
h  they  seemed  so  zealously  to  have  espoused.  HovV 
Wy  may  it  be  said  of  such  a  character,  *'  the  last  state 
Ftliat  man  is  worse  tbau  the  first,"  or  in  the  more  awful 
terms  applied  by  Jesus  Christ  himself  to  one  of  this 
Ji^retched  class,  "  good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had 
jftever  been  born  !"  If  he  that  betrays  the  interests  of  his 
jDoutUry  by  his  private  and  personal  ambitroh  find,  at  last^ 

!bat  infamy  and  ruin  await  him-r-how  much  more  will  it 
ppear^  in  the  day  of  final  account,  that  the  doom  of  th^ 
apostate   is  heavier  thtyi  that  of  ordinary   transgreissors. 
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'^  For  if  after  they  have  escaped  the  pollutions  of  i 
world  through  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  StvM 
Jeeus  Christy  they  are  again  entangled  therein,  and  oi( 
come^  the  latter  end  is  worse  with  thenri  than  the  be^ott 
For  it  had  been  better  for  them  not  to.  have  known  the  f 
of  righteousness,  than  after  they  have  known  it,  to  tt 
from  the  holy  commandment  delitered  to  ifaem." 


ESSAY  IV. 


The  Reign  o/'Oeobgb  II.  cmtinuedyfrom  thil^ 
tion  tf  Sir  Robert  Waipole  to  the  Peace  tfHi' 
^Chapelle. 

A,D,  174«— 1748. 

The  removal  of  the  prime  minister  froffi  «».* 
whichlie  had  long  sustained  in  defiance  of  P"^'*^®P"J 
and  of  which  he  had  proved  himself  wholly  ""^?v 
afforded  general  satisfaction.     The   change  to  wb«* 
led,  was  expected  to  prove  an  effectual  remedf  wj. 
the  evils  which  had  arisen  out  of  his  mal-adrointf^^ 
As  the  recent  losses  which  had  been  sustained,  aw 
national  burdens  which  had  been  imposed,  ^®''^*'*P  V 
to  the  account  of  the  late' minister,  it  was  conchiied,  «* 
in  consequence  of  his  resignation,  a  happy  reverse  ^ 
immediately  take  place ;   that  commerce  would  ^^. 
revive ;  that  taxation  would  be  diminished ;  smd  war 
victories  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies  would  be  rese 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  these  hopes  were  y'*^^"?'^^^ 
unfounded.    A  partial  change  of  ministers^  i^^^®  '  j;^ 
place ;   bat  the  system  of  foreign  and  domestic 


adopted  by  those  who  succeeded  to  office,  was  p^^ 
the  same.    Though  some  of  the  leaiiers  of  o?P^'^"J 
who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  declaim  ^^^  ^^ 
mence  against  the  measures  of  administratioD,  ^^ 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  they  did  not  scruple  top 
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due  the  most  o&jeetiomible  and  niiwdus  projects  of  the 
ex-mmistef;  nC*he  nevr  members  of  the  cabinet  were, 
lord  Carteret;  secretary  of  stale;  Mr.  Sandys,  ^ne  of  the 
lords  of  the  treasury ;  the'  earl  of  Harringtoo,  and  Mr. 
Pttlteney^  afterwards  earl  of  Bath,  members  of  the  privy 
council.  Of  these,  lord  Carteret  was  considered  the 
chief,  who  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  degree  of  ministerial 
inftoence,  which  bad  been  possessed  by  his  predecessor  in 
office.  In  some  respects  his  counsels  w^re  more  accept- 
able to  the  king,  inasmnch  as  he  encooraged  those  conti- 
nental measured  which  George  II.  was  most  anxious  to 
adopt,  and  \rhicb  be  deemed  essential  to  the  safety  of  his 
electoral  dominions. 

The  war  with  Spain  had  now  continued  several  years, 
and,  though  attended  T^ith  partial  successes,  bad  been  far 
from  gratifying  either  the  vanity  or  the  cupidity  of  the 
Britrsb  nation.     The  victories  of  Marlborough  were  not 
^et  forgotten ;  the  ambition  of  France  continued  to  be  an 
object  of  national  jealousy ;  and  a  continental  alliance,  for 
the  purpose  of  restraining  that  ambition  within^legitimate 
bounds,  was  still  considered  a  necessary  measure  of  self- 
defence.     The  ^tate  of  things  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
furnished  a  pretext  for  the  renewal  of  war,  and  Flaiiders 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  principal  scene  of  action,  in  the 
hope  that  sortie  new  laurels  might  be  gathered  ot^  those 
plains,  which  had   been  the  theatre  of  Marlborough's 
triumphs.     The  immediate  cause  of  this  new  ^ontittental 
war  was,  a  dispute  which  arose  relative  to  the  right  of 
»ttccession   to  the  imperial  crown,    after  the   death   of 
Charles  VI.     It  had  been  settled  by  the  Pragmatic  Sane- 
,^ion,  (to  which  most  of  the  European  powers  had  ac- 
ceded,) that  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  emperor's  daughter, 
would  succeed  to  the  government  of  Germany ;  but  an 
attempt  was  now  made  by  France,  Prussia,  and  Saxonv, 
to  ptace  the.elector  of  Bavaria  on  the  imperial  throne.     It 
Was  not  necessary  that  England  should  interfere  m  this 
Jttarrel,  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  mediator : 
mi  the  new  ministers  resolved  to  gratify  the  wishes  of 
tneir  royal  master,  by  entering  the  listsas  combatants,  and 
oeclarmg  war  against  France  and  her  allies.     The  rubicon 
was  no  sootier  past,  than  numerous  detachments  of  Eng- 
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lish  soldiers  were  dispatched  to  the  Netherlands,  wbichj 
Mhen  united  to  the  Hanoverian  and  Dutch  troops,  coqsU 
tuted  a  formidable  army.  By  the  prompt  assistance  oil 
the  British  government,  the  queen  of  Hungary  wul 
speedily  restored  to  her  patrimonial  rights  hy  being  put 
in  possession  of  her  hereditary  dominions.  , 

This  primary  object  of  the  war  having  been  attained, 
it  was  determined  to  follow  up  the  successes  of  the  allies. 
by  making  a  vigorous  combined  attack  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  French  empire.     With  this  view  it  was  proposed  lo 
form   a  junction  between    tjie  British    and    Hanoverian 
troops,  commanded  by'the  earl  of  Stair,  and  those  of  liie 
queen  of  Hungary,  under  the  command  of  prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine.     The  marshal  de   Noailles   marched  at  tie 
head  of  sixty  thousand  French  soldiers,   to  preveiuv^^^^ 
formidable  junction^   and   succeeded  io    overtaking  tfj« 
British  army   near  the  village  of  Dettingen-     A  batik 
hecame  inevitable,  which  was  fought  under  the  most  d'ls- 
advantageous  circumstances  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  wbo 
were  nearly  destitute  of  provisions,  and  fatigued  with  a 
harassing  march.     The  utmost  bravery  was  manifested  6 j 
both  armies,  but  the  victory  rertiained  doubtful.     In  this 
action,    George   II,    who    had    recently,  arrived   at  tk 
camp,    exposed    himself  to   the    enemy's    cannon  with 
great   intrepidity,    and  animated  his  troops   by  his  pre- 
sence, and  example.     Several   other  engagements  took 
place  during   this  campaign,  in   which    the    balance  oi 
victory  turned  more  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  French, 
particularly  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  toe 
memorable  sieges  of  Fribourg  and  Tournay.      For  these 
successes,   France  was  chiefly  indebted  to^  the  consum- 
mate skill  of  her  famous  general,  the  celebrated  count  oe 
Saxe,  who  succeeded  de  Noailles  in  the  command  of  her 
armies.  -       c 

The  first  operations  of  the  British  navy  during  this 
war  were  equally  unsuccessful.  A  squadron  sent  mto 
the  Mediterranean,  under  ihe  command  of  adinir^" 
Lestock  and  Matthews,  failed  of  accomplishing  "i*: 
object  of  its  equipment,  in  consequence  of  the  dissensiow^ 
of  its  principal  officers,  some  of  whom  were  afterwards 
tried  by  a  court-martial  and  broken.     But  this  failure  vsa* 
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in  some  measure  compeD8ate(i  by,  the  victorie9  of  admirals 
Rowley  and  Warren  over  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets, 
and  the  capture  of  the  important  fortress  of  Louisburg  iu 
Cape  Breton  by  general  Pep  per  ell. 

From  the  period  of  James's  abdication,  it  had  been 
the  uniform  practice  of  the  French  government  in  time  of 
war,  to  threaten  this  kingdom  with  invasions  in  favour  of 
the  real  or  pretended  descendants  of  that  prince.  Thi^ 
measure  was  again  resorted  to,  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  apparently  with  greater  seriousness  and  determina* 
tion.  Fifteen  thousand  veterans  were  assembled  at  Dun- 
kirk, ready  for  embarkation,  and  twenty  ships  of  the  line 
were  put  into  commission  for  their  conveyance.  The  com- 
mand of  these  troops,  on  their  arrival  in  England,  was  to 
be  entrusted  to  count  de  Saxe ;  and  Charles  Edwardj  a 
youth  of  great  enterprise,  the  son  of  the  pretender,  was  to 
accompany  the  expedition,  ns  his  fajther's  representative. 
But  scarcely  had  the  fleet  in  \vhich  this  invading  army  was 
^JDibarked,  quitted  the  harbour,  when  the  British  admiral, 
fir  J.  Norris,  came  in  sight,  with  a  much  larger  squadron; 
m  consequence  of  which,  the  French  commander, 
conscious  of  the  great  disparity  of  strength  between  him- 
self and  the  enemy,  put  back  to  port,  after  having  en- 
countered a  severe  gale,  by  which  many  of  the  transports 
Were  rendered  unfit  for  further  service.  Soon  after 
4e  return  of  the  expedition,  the  troops  of  which  it 
kad  been  composed  Were  ordered  to  join  the  army  of  the 
Netherlands. 

But  the  enterprising  son  of  the  pretender  was  not  so 
easily  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose.  Though  deprived 
Df  the  powerful  assistance  of  France,  he  resolved  on  one 
^f  the^  most  daring  and  adventurous  exploits  recorded  in 
^8tory.  Accompanied  by  seven  faithful  adherents,  he 
embarked  on  board  a  small  frigate,  lent  him  by  the  French 
{overnment,  and  safely  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Lochaber,  on 
fce  27th'  July,  1745.  Soon  ^fter  his  landing,  he  was 
oined  by  about  fifteen  hundred  Highlanders,  conducted 
>y  the  chiefs  of  their  several  clans.  At  the  head  of  this 
ievoted  band^  the  youthful  adventurer  proceeded  to  Perth, 
where  he  caused  his  father  to  be  proclaimed  king ;  and 
ioeDce  advanced,  by  rapid  marches^  towards  the  capital  of 
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S«'othn*d|  ^thich  be  etitetei  t]itktit  mttitMt  trp^ojiAati, 
tHoUgh')^  wad  9tiit  cmable  to  obtain  posseBsioii^  of  tte 
tunile,  for  Want  of  Urtflhsry.  Sir  John  Cope,  who  com- 
manded the  royal  forces  in  that  part  of  Scoffond,  havttig 
httti  joined  \^y  several  reghttents  from  Etfglatid,  ventured 
to  give  the  ^nefdy  battle'  near  Pr)eston-pans  *  bat  w» 
ifefbated  with  great  loss.  Among  the  taltt^ble  BriiU 
officers  who  felT  in  this  action,  was  the  exc^Ilettt  colooel 
-O^X^er,  whose  piety  was  equaf  to  his  vafour,  and  tvhow 
nAttie  aftd  memory  arejnstly  endeared  to  posterity,  by  the 
teccArd  of  his  many  pubKc  and  private  virta^s  giveta  b;f  tn 
ai^able  friend  Imd  biographer. 

The  victory  obtained  by  the  rebels  at  Prpston-pato 
ftettttj  augmented  their  strength,  and  emboldened  ifismj) 
who  bad  hitherto  kept  baek,  to  join  the  standard  of  the 
preteifid^r.  The  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  the  lords  BatatcAo, 
IDromartie,  Ekho,  Pitsligo,  Ogilvie,  and  other  peifsonsof 
di^tibctioA,  tioW  came  forward  openly,  bringing  with  them 
A  ntitiieroKs  traidof  vassals  ancf  dependet^ts.  Lofd  Lont 
acted  i  indre  cautious  part,  yet,  by  permitliftg  his  ejdejt 
«on  to  repah-  to  the  pretender^s  canap,  be  sufficictitly  iofr 
ttktted  the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations,  Strengtbened  bf 
tit^se  reinforcements,  the  yotrhg  adventurer,  after  bviDi! 
tpent  a  few  days  at  Edinburgh,  pushed  forward  towards 
the  Ehglish  fromiers.  The  duke  of  Cumberland,  wbo 
Hdoito'tnanded  the  British  army  in  FlAftders,  received  imwc* 
tliate  orders  t6  returrt  with  a  strong  detachment  of  tit)Op«; 
but  before  he  could  arrive,  the  rebels  had  entered^ 
Engl&iitd,  and  taken  pcysstesstott  rf  many  of  its^northerol 
towns.  They  proceeded  without  opposition,  till  iW 
<j*ftie  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  metropolis,  where  tke 
^^test  eonsternafioft  prevailed,  and  the  arrival  of  tw 
^eniiy  was  almost  hourly  expected.  But  the  kiMg<l<^ 
was  happ3|f  saved  from  this  calamity,  not  so  mtich  hj  tnj 
'vigour  of  it*  ruling  authorities,  as  by  the  dissensions  aw 
insiffeotdfnation  of  the  rebel  chiefs.  The  Highland  ott- 
eeVs,  smpatT^  of  controul,  refused  to  proceed  fartl^ 
though  the  Way  t6  the  capital  lay  open  before  them;  W» 
Ibrmed  a  sudden  and  unatrimous  resolution  to  return  w 
.Scotland^where  tbey  expected  to  meet  with  a  vi<^ 
^Sgorous*  ^Ipport,     After    their   arrival  in  ^^  ^ 
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tonnirjf  two  engilgements  took  plac^;  Uie  one  alt  Falkirk^ 
in  wbicb  victory  once  more  crowned  tbe  arms  of  tb6 
lireten^^r ;  and  the  other  at  Galloden,  where  his  forces  wer^ 
completely  routed  by   the  duke  of  Cumberland.  ■  The' 
▼ictory  was  so  decisive  on  tbe  part  6f  tbe  royal  army, 
thdt  in  less  than  sin  hour  the  rebels  were  scattered  in  all 
directions,  and  the  hopes  of  tbe  adventurous,  yoatb  who  ' 
commanded  them  irreparably  destroyed.     It  is   painfoil 
to.be  under  the  necessity  of  adding^  that  tbe  victors  a^ted 
a  most  barbarous  and  unrelenting  part,  refusing  to  give 
quarter  to  the  vanquished  foe,  and  murdering  many  Un« 
armed  Unrd  defenceless  prisoiiers.     Immediately  after  the 
battle,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ordered  thirty-six  deserters 
.to  be  executed,  and  permitted  his  drmy  to  lay  wiiste  t&e 
adjaeent  country,  which  consequently  becanae,  fol*  a  time, 
a  frightful  i^cene  of  plunder,  carnage  and  desolation.    Ndr 
was  this  a  Sudden  ebullition  of  crueltjr  unsanctioned  by 
the  British  government ;  for  long  after  tbe  rebeTlion  had 
terminated,   numerous  executions  took   place   in    other 
parts   of  tbe    kingdoiti.    Sixteen  officers  were  bung  at 
Kennington-common ;   nine  at. Carlisle;  and  eleven  at 
York;    tbe  lords  Kilmarnock'  and  Balmerino  were  be- 
headed oh  Tower-hill,  and  lord  Lovat,  after  an  interval 
of  several  months,  suffered  tbe  same  punishment. 

Iq  the  mean  time,  the  enterprising  youth,  who  had 
irashl^  embarked  in  this  perilous  undertaking,  deserted  by 
all  his  followers,  (except  tw6.or  three  devoted  adherents, 
whom  neither  dangers  nor  hardships  could  detach  from 
his  seriice,)  waiidered  among  the  motrntaids  of  Scotland 
in  disgnise  and  wretchedness.  Tbe  narrative  of  his  adven- 
tures, during  the  six  months  of  bis  concealineht,  is  so 
romantic  as  almost  to  exceed  credibility.  *  Closely  pursued 
and  vigilantly  watched  by  numerous  detachments  of  the 
royal  army,  and  having  a  reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
offered  for  his  bead,  he  was  under  th^  necessity  of 
changing  his  disguise  continually,  of  hidii^  Himself  in 
rocks  and  caverns  and  impenetrable  wtlfis,  and  of  living, 
sometimes  for  several  days  succe$s(K6l|9  almost  without, 
food  or  rest.  Yet,  to  the  perpetual  honour  of  .the  High* 
hmd  peasantry  it  is  recorded,  that  though  not  less  than 
fifty  individuals  were  entrusted  with  his  life,  at  di£fereut 
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periods  of  his  coocealment,  not  one  of  them  was  induced 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  proffered  reward  to  betray  biin  to 
his  enemies ;  and  it  is  even  stated,  that  some  of  the  royal 

Earty,  moved  b^  his  sufferings^  and  charmed  with  bis 
eroism,  were  induced  to  favour  his  escape.  After  a 
long  series  of  memorable  providential  deliverances,  this 
adventurous  youth  succeeded  at  length  in  getting  on 
board  a  French  privateer,  which  some  of  his  partisans 
had  convened  to  a  desolafc  part  erf  the  coast,  near  to  the 
place  of  his  retreat.  His  faithful  and  intrepid  followers, 
Sheridan  and  Sullivan,  who  came  with  him  from  France, 
and  had  been  his  inseparable  companions  in  tribulation, 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  with  him  to  the  continent. 
Thus  terminated  the  last  effort  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to 
regain  the  British  crown,  and  from  this  period  may  be  dated 
the  total  annihilation  of  the  jacobite  party  in  England. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Culloden,  ^nd  the 
military  chastisement  of  the  brave,  but  misguided  natires 
of  the  Highlands,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  resumed  the 
command  of  the  allied  army  in  Flanders.  Here  he  bad 
.to  contend  with  a  more  formidable  adversary  than  the 
undisciplined  troops  of  the  pretender,  and  bis  military 
talents  were  by  no  means  equal  to  the  task.  The  French 
marshal  carried  all  beforp  him  ;  one  victory  quickly  suc- 
ceeded to  another;  one  fortress  after  ^another  was  taken 
either  by  siege  or  storm ;  till,  by  degrees,  all  the  prO" 
vinces  and  towns  which  had  .been  won  by  Marlborough 
were  recaptured  by  the  enemy.  Unsuccessful  battles 
were  fought  by  the  allies  at  Roucoux  and  La  Feldt  j  and, 
to  crown  all  their  losses,  the  fortress  of  Biergen-op'zoom, 
which  had  been  deemed  almost  impregnable,  was  taken 
by  the  enemy.  But  though  the  arms  of  France  were  thus 
victorious  in  Brabant,  losses  were  sustained  in  other 
places  which  nearly  counterbalanced  these  Flemish  victo- 
ries. In  Italy,  the  brother  pf  the  marshal  Belleisle,  at 
the  head  of  more  than  thirty-four  thousand  men,  suffer^ 
a  total  defeat,  and  was  killed  in  the  engagement.  -A" 
.unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  a  French  squadron  to 
•  recover  the  important  island  of  Cape  Breton.  ^^^ 
French  fleets,  intended  to  attack  the  British  settleflie''^ 
.in  North  Apserica  and  the  East  Indies,  were  encountercu 
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by  admirals  AnsoD  aod  Warren^aod  nearly  destroyed. 
l^orty  French  merchant  vessels,  homeward*bound  from 
St.  Domingo,  and  richly  laden  with  West  Indian  produce, 
were  captured  by  commodore  Fox.  -To  this  train  of 
naval  successes  may  be  added,  a  splendid  victory  obtained 
bj  admiral  Hanke  over  the  combined  French  and  Spanish 
fleets,  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  seven  ships  of 
the  Hue  and  several  frigates. 

Amidst  these  alternate  defeats  and  victories,  which 
bad  been  dearly  purchased,  and  yielded  little  permanent 
advantage  to  either  of  the  hostile  parties,  a  desire  was  felt 
by  all  the  belligerent  powers  to  effect  a  general  pacifica- 
tion, though  each  was  reluctant  to  make  the  first  overture. 
At   length,  however,  the  French   monarch  opened  the 
door  to  negociation,  by  intimating'  his  wish  to  sir  John 
Ugonier,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
La  Feldt,  by  whom  that  intimation  was  conveyed  to  the 
British  government.     When  a  sincere   desire  of  recon- 
ciliation is  felt,  the  principal  difficulty  is  removed,  and 
all  beyond  is  comparatively  easy.    The  allies,  discouraged 
by  their  recent  losses  in  Flanders,  readily  acceded  to  the 
proposition,  and  Aix  la  Chapelle  was  the  place  fixed  on^ 
as  the  rendezvous  of  a  general  congress.     The  plenipo-' 
tentiarics  on  the  part  of  England  were,  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich and  sir  Thomas  Robinson.    After  much  deliberation, 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  the  principal  conHitions  of  which 
were,  the  restoration  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and  military 
conquests  on  either  side;  the  cession  of  the  Italian  states 
of  rarma,  Placentia,  and  Guastella,  to  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  province  of  Silesia  to  the  king  of  Prussia;  the 
demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  towards  the 
sea;  and  the  establishment  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  ia 
full  possession  of  her  hereditary  dominions.    There  were, 
however,  two  articles  in  this  treaty,  in  which  England  was 
more  immediately  concerned,  which    must  reflect  per- 
petual disgrace  on  the  parties  who  sanctioned  them.    The 
one  was  a  stipulation,  that  the  importation  of  slaves  to 
the  Spanish  colonies  in   New  Spain,  should  be  mono- 
polized by  Great  Britain  for  four  years ;  and  the  ,o^ier, 
t  iiat  two   persons  of  distinction  should  be  fetained  in 
i^rance  as  ho8ta|eS|till  thej^lan^  of  Cape  Breton  w^ 
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tbe'  other  coMu^tftsid  North  Americt,  should  he  restored. 
The  first  of  these  is  ati  humiliating  proof  of  the  avlrke^ 
attd  the  othet  of  the  reputed  insincerity  and  dishoiiesty  of 
the  British  government  at  thia  period.  There  were  also 
i^veral  questions  of  considerable  importance  left  wholly 
ttiisettled  by  this  treaty,  which  were  likely,  after  a  Aort 
periody  to  occastOit  new  contentions.  Yet,  so  wesry  was 
the  whole  British  nation  of  the  disastrous  and  e%ptiam 
War  in  which  it  had  been  engaged,  that  the  ministers' who 
^flrCtiMied  tbe  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  not  only  esieaped 
withoi^t  censtire,  but  acquired  by  it  a  degree  of  teo^porvT 
popKil^ity. 


BBPLBCTtOKS. 

Among  the  Ifessons^  of  mord  instruction  suggested  hi 
the  contemplation  of  past  events/  there  is  perhaps  oooe 
Which  niotfe  frequeiKtIy  recurs^  and  yet  which  Wfc  are  more 
retucfadlt  to  Ifearii,  than  the  vanity  of  Komair  exprcctatfens. 
'  It  i*  liiipossiWe  to  b^  fahiiliar  with  the  rfefcords  of  anciefil 
Md  modern  hiaitory,  or  to  have  read  with  attention  tfe 
▼olume  df  ^^^perieHce,  without  being  reniitided  coDtiDualiy^ 
that  tho*e  hope^  arfe.  treacheroas  and  delusive  which  n^ 
founded  oh  creature's,  however  wise,  or  gfeat,  or  gpod\ 
iHid  that  to  place  aii  implicit  confldenbe  in  evett  the  best 
of  melt,  is  to  subject  our^elvei  to  disappointhi^t^  vexai'o"/ 
and  sorrow.  In  this  mutkble  world,  there  is  no  ^^^  ^ 
iipOnf  which  vv'e  can  pkttt  our  foot,  so  st4ble  as  to  w«rn'^* 
thfe  dechmatiort,  "  1  shall  never  be  moviJd,  here  I  o**/ 
''^iit^nd  securely  and  bid  defiance  tothe  raglttg  tempest-^ 
**  thes^  friends  will  tiever  deceive  me-^nor  shall.  1  W^ 
"  causiB  to  be  ashamed  of  my  hope."  This  conricliofl  ^f 
the  fallacy  of  humati  confidence,  ittsttead  of  spreading 
il<»>iA' atld  dejection  over  the  mind,  should  r^*'"^'"  ^j^ 
elevate  itk  affections  stud  dedres  towards  that  ineftoly 
gi'tjat  and  entailed  Being,  who  is  diesignate*  in  scrtpw^* 
^^  the  fock  of  ages:'  The  more  feeble  attd  t!reS(ilfer6"J 
tfeit  tttA  of^flesh  on  Which  we  are  Wont  tb  lean,  witH  tUf  j 
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firm^  ghisp  does  it  b^'cot^e  vk  to  lay  hold  on  Hitii,  ^0 
is  *^  a  refuge  and  strength,  a  preisent  help  in  time'  of 
needi" 

The  ruinotis  enterpi'ls^  of  the  adventurous  jontb^ 
whoto  transient  succei^^es  and  ahnfO^t  mitaeulous  esd^f]!^ 
Have  been  narrated,  may  iet^e  to  illustrate  the  mofe 
]ferilous  hardihood  of  him  who  resigfifs  himself  wfaolljr  to 
the  domihion  of  his  pifssionsr,  and  presses  oilw^d  vdth 
heedless  presumption  in  the  career  of  ini<J[uitj.  At  first 
he  may  imagine  himself  secdre ;  the  prize  of  hfappine^ 
'^  which  be  is  pursafng  may  seem  to  be  almost  within  hid 
eager  grasp :  but  dii  a  sddden  he  is  anrestcfd  iti'the  niiddt 
of  his  course  by  fierce  disea^  or  Overwhelming  sorrow ; 
his  pleasures  instantly  vanish ;  his  fondest  hd pes  are  cut 
off;  abaiidon^d  by  all  the  associates  of  hid  guilt,  he 
liioums  in  solitude  the  folly  and  niitdness  df  his  cotiduct, 
the  prcfy  of  disquietude j  and  the  victim  of  despair.  There 
is,  however,  one  important  point  of  differeiM^e  b^tweeft 
tb6  two  cases;  the  youthful  adventurer  was  able  to  con^- 
ceUl  biffl^df  from  the  fury*  of  his  adversaries,  until  he 
reached  a  plate  of  safety^ — but  whither  sU^ll  the  pre"* 
aumptilons.sintier  flee  to  hid^  himself  from  the  God  df 
vengednc^  i  lis  there  aily  cavern  so  deep — any  shade  so 
lAtpervious-^ifny  region  dO  r^moti^^  a^  that  the  eye  of 
Omnisciertce  cannot  discern,  or  the  arm  df  an  Omnipdtent 
JehovjEifa  teath*  the  ofl^nding  rebel  ?  "  Wbith^l*  shalt  I 
"  go  frdiii  thy  spirit?  Or  v^rhither  ahull  I  flee  from  thy 
''  pre^ente  P  If  I  asceild  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there ; 
^  «  if  I  make  my  bed  in  bdl,  behold  thou  art  there.  If  I 
*  ''  tak^  the  wings  of  th^  moriiing  and  dwell  in  the  uttermo^ 
<<  parts^  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  nid, 
^*  and  thy  yight  hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say,  Surely 
^  the  darkness  shall  cover  me,  even  the  night  shall  h6 
«  light  about  me.'^  *'  There  is  no  darkness  nor  shadov^ 
^<  of  death,  where  the  workers  of  iniquity  may  hid6 
"  themselves !"  , 

Incorriiptible  fidelity  and  disinterested  friendship,  like, 
that  which  the  Highland  peasantry  exhibited  in  their  con- 
duct to  the  outcast  youth,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  son 
of  their  rightful  sovereign,  and  the  lawful  heir  to  his 
crown^  might  Justly  claim  the  admiration  even  of  enemies. 
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They  were^  it  is  true,  branded  with  the  name  of  rebels, 
and  in  many  instances  suffered  death  as  traitors ;  but  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  they  displayed  a  magnaniaious 
superiority  to  the  mean  and  grovelling  passion  of  avarice, 
that  has^  seldom  been  equalled^  and  perhaps  never  ex* 
ceededy  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Surely  such 
invincible  loyalty,  though  directed  to  an  improper  object^ 
deserved  a  milder  chastisement  than  that  brutal  violeace 
and  wanton  cruelty  which  stained  the  victory  of  CulIodeOi 
and  blighted  the  laurels  of  the  royal  conqueror. 

But  while  contemplating  this  memorable  instance  oi 
affectionate  and  incorruptible  loyalty,  we  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  an  event  infinitely  more  important,  which 
may  be  considered  as  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  this 
honourable  conduct  of  the  Scotish  peasantry.  When  the 
son  of  their  prince  appeared  among  them,  in  the  garh 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness^  they  compassionated  his 
sufferings,  relieved  his  necessities,  and  afforded  farm  shelter 
and  protection.  Neither  the  severest  threateuings,  nor 
the  costliest  rewards,  could  induce  them  to  surrender 
their  reputed  prince  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  But 
when  the  Son  of  God  appeared  on  earth,  in  the  lowly 
form  of  a  servant— appeared  as  a  needy  outcast,  wlw  - 
"  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head"— there  was  one  of  hii 
own  disciples,  who  was  tempted  by  the  paltry  bribe  0/ 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  betray  his  Lord  and  Master. 
Judas,  the  apostate  disciple,  whose  name  is  justly  bnuKJea 
with  eternal  infamy,  prompted  by  that  accursed  passion^ 
which  has  ever  been  found  to  be  "  the  root  of  all  evil/ 
performed  this  traitorous  deed,  and  sealed  his  own  de- 
struction. Warned  by  so  fearful  an  example,  let  ua  "  take 
heed  and  beware  of  covetQusness ;"  and  let  us  fear,  kst, 
drawn  aside  by  this  or  any  other  strong  temptation,  ve 
too  should  "  crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him 
.to  an  open  shame.'^ 
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ESSAY  V. 

The  Reign  of  George  II.  concluded. 

A.  D.  1748—1760. 

The  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cbapelle  was  followed  by  a 
transient  period  of  general  tranquillity  amongst  the  Euro- 
pean states,    though  their  colonial  territories  were  still 
unsettled.     Henry  Pelham,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of    ^ 
the  British  administration,  availed  himself  of  this  favour- 
able opportunity  to  introduce  some  political  regulations^  ^ 
which  were  deemed  at  the  time  of  great  importance^  but 
!  which  have    long   since  ceased  to  -excite  any  interest* 
Some  of  these  related  to  the  extension  of  commerce,  by 
the  settlement  of  /lew  colonies,  and  the  establishment  of 
fisheries  on  the  North  American  coast;  and  others  to  the 
I  dimrpution  and  gradual  extinction  of  the  national  debt. 
But  whilst  these  arrangements  were  taking  place,  which 
promised  to  be   productive  of  important  and  beneficial 
resalts,  fresh   disputes  unhappily  arose  between  the  rival 
l^ingdoms  of   France   and    England,   which   led  to   the 
renewal  of  hostilities  both  by  sea  and  land.  It  was  stated  at 
the  close  of  the  last  essay,  that  there  were  some  questions 
left  unsettled  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  which  were 
*  likely  to  give  occasion  to  new  contentions.     These  sub- 
jects of  discussion  related  to  the  boundaries  of  the  foreign 
settlements  of  both  nations^  and  the  exclusive  privileges     " 
;  of  their   colonial   inhabitants.     As   in    many  cases  the 
'  countries  claimed  by  France  and  England  bordered  on 
f  each  other,  the  mercantile  agents  settled  on  the  frontiers 
I  of  both,  were  frequently  engaged  in  quarrels,  which  did 
not  terminate  without  the  shedding  of  blood. 

At  length  circumstances  arose,  which  brought  these 
contentions  to  a  crisis^  and  inclined  both  parties  to  appeal . 
to  the  sword.     Immediately  after  tlie  late  European  war\ 
had  terminated,  the  British  government  held  forth  encou-  * 
I  ragements  to  the  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  to  emi- 
grate to  North  America,  and  especially  to  form  settlement^ 
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in  the  new  colony  of  Nova  Scotia.  Large  tracts  of  land, 
and  many  other  immiinitieSy  wer^  granted  to  such  officen 
and  privates  as  were  willing  to  fix  their  residence  in  that 
cold  and  inhospitable  region.  Many  were  induced  to 
accept  of  the  proflfered  bounty  of  government;  insomuch 
that  in  the  year  ]749»  not  less  than  four  thousand  emi* 
grants  are  said  to  have  proceeded  from  England  to  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  whom  the  city  of  Halifax 
was  founded  in  the  same  year.  The  French  govenuneDt 
could  not  witness  the  rapid  extension  of  the  British  ^- 
pire  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  without  jealousy  and 
alarm.  Though  unwilling  to  interfere  directly  and  openl} 
with  these  new  settlers^  (which  must  have  led  toanii^o^* 
diate  declaration  of  w$ir  between  the  two  kit^g^QOitS;)  ie 
court  of  France  laboured  ui;ureiiiittingly  to  ei^cite  jthe 
native  Indian  tribes  to  make  war  pn  the  l^ritisb,  ffbp 
they  represented  as  lawless  invaders  of  their  territoiies, 
whose  object  it  was  to  reduce  the;n  to  a  state  of  slaver;. 
A  h|irasaing  and  sanguinary  qo^test  C9p[>inenced  hetgeeo 
the  British  colonists  and  the  native  Indians,  yvikh  wai 
most  evidently  excited  and  fomented  by  the  intf;igtie8  pf 
French  agents.  Remonstrances  were  repeatedly  ^4dres^^' 
to  the  government  of  France  on  the  subject,  and  negpcia' 
tions  atien^ipted  for  the  settleq;ient  of  these  m!^ 
differences ;, but  all  in  vain.  The  cQiupAissioners  wboip^^ 
at  Paris  for  this  purpose,  after  m^iiy  conferences  aod 
protracted  discussions,  separated,  ^^^ithout  having  accom* 

Slisbed  the  object  of  their  eptibassy ;  and  the  reoew^l  of 
ostili^ies    was    the    immediate    consequence   ,of  their 
return. 

It  was  during  the  short  interval  of  peace,  to  which  the 
pr,eceding  statement  refers,  that  a  domestic  event  occurr^r 
which  spread  dejection  and  sorrow  over  the  ^hole  BritU!U 
en^pire.  v  In  the  year  1751,  Frederick,  prince  pf  Water 
and  father  of  his  late  Majesty  George  III.  was  sudden)/ 
seized  with  a  pleurisy,  of  which  be  died,  after  a  short 
illness.  The  death  of  this  amiable  and  patriotic  prince 
was  deeply  lamented,  not  only  by  the  party  opposed  to 
the  existing  administration,  with  whom  be  had  cbiefif 
associated,  but  also  by  the  court  party,  which  had  become, 
pr  at  least  professed  to  be,  wlirmly  attached  to  him,  sio^^ 
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4ie  reqonciUation:had  taken  place  .betw,eieii  Jbis  irojjfd  ff^^lp^t 
^nd  himself.  All  concurred,  with  appareiit  sincerity,  ij^ 
expr^ssioQs  of  lamc^ntation  and  regret.  This  event /lyfi^ 
jet  more  deeply  to  be  deplored  on  accQuntqf  the  t€;^dfx 
l^e  of  his  son,    the  heir  to  ,tbe  Briti^^   Mir99e,  wj^pse 

Cplitical  principles,  were  as  yejfc  unfortned,  and  would  he 
kely  to  receive  their  bias  firqm  tboae  to  ,\(hom  hi$  eduQ;^* 
lipn  might  be  entrusted. 

Tl^e,o)ilitary.o|kerations  in  North  America  commenced 
m  17569  on  an  extended  scale,  and  with  great  vigour, 
four  (detachments  of  British  jtroops  attackisd  siqiultfi-^ 
n^usly  the  French  settlements  at  four  different  points. 
^he.fir8ty  coxQm^nded hy  colpnel  Monckton,  ^nd  charged 
mth  ja  CQ^imission  to  expel  the  f'rench  Settlers  from 
^ova  .Scotia^  w^s  completely  aiuccessful ;  the  secpqd^ 
lender  the  command  of  general  Johnspn^  besieged  t^e 
jpn^ortant  fortress  of  Crown  Point,  but  though  victorioi)t 
Dn/the  field  of  battle,  failed  of  effecting  the  more  inime- 
ll^te  object  of  its  diestinatipn ;  a  third  corps,  under 
e^peral  Shirley,  was  ordered  ,to  secj^re  the  forts  on  the 
pAPks  of  the  Niagara,  but  arrived  too  late  to  at^tempt 
ijioch  before  the  approach  of  winter ;  and  the  last  expedi- 
tion, .uqder  general  Braddock,  which  M^as  dirjected  against 
j^ort  du  Que^ne,  proved  most  disastrous;  for  being 
jttt^ked  ,by  a  strong  party  of  Indians  in  p^^^ing  .throi^gh 
^c  narrow  defile  of  a  wood,  many. of  the  trpops  of  which 
^  consisted,  were  cut  in  pieces,  the  general  himself  w^s 
dain,  all  the  baggage,  ammtiuition  and  artillery  of  t^e 
British  corps  were  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  a  fe^yr 
scattered  fugitives  alone  remained^  to  bear  tidings  of  t^e 
iefeat  they  had  suffered,  and  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  by 
fte  ravage  conquerors  pn  the  bodies  of  their  wounded  and 
piling  cQmrades. 

i  nitherto,  war  bad, not  been  openly  declared  between 
pjRance  and  England,  though  the  troops  of  both  nations  ^ 

Sid  repeatedly  met  and  fought,  not  only  in  the  colonies  of 
.  ortfa  America,  but  also  in  those  planted  on  the  Malabar 
^id  Coromandel  coasts  in  the  East  Indies.  But  it  wa^  at 
f ngth  resolved  to  throw  pff  all  reserve,  and  obtain  qpm? 
i^l^sation  for  tlie  losses  which  had  been  sustained  in 
fV^erica,  by  malting  reprisals  at  sea.    Orders  v^e  issued 
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to  all  the  naval  commanders  of  Great  Britain,  to  capture 
French  ships  wherever  they  might  be  found;  and  these 
orders  were  obeyed  with  so  much  promptitude  and  dili- 
gence, that  in  a  short  time  the  English  ports  were  filM 
with  prizes,  some  of  which  were  of  great  value.  As  these 
aggressions  had  taken  place,  before  war  had  been  iom^&j 
declared,  and  consequently  before  the  French  governmeot 
was  prepared  to  resist  them,  complaints  were  made,  and 
not  without  reason,  of  the  injustice  and  treachery  of  suck 
proceedings;  and  particularly  as  they  had  occurred  lO 
soon  after  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace*.  In  revenge 
of  this  alleged  breach  of  faith,  the  French  ministry  deter* 
mined  to  renew  the  threat  of  invasion,  and  began  to  make 
extensive  preparations  along  the  whole  line  of  the  adja- 
cent coast.  Numerous  detachments  of  the  French  army 
were  assembled  in  the  principal  sea- ports,  and  exercise^ 
daily  in  embarking  and  disembarking  fromi  the  b^' 
bottomed  boats  prepared  for  their  conveyance.  Tw 
number  of  soldiers  diestined  for  this  ejfpedition  was  saw 
to  amount  to  fifty  thousand,  and  the  command  was  g|veB 
to  officers  of  the  first  distinction.  The  British  mioistrj 
were  alarmed,  and  almost  paralysed  by  these  formidable 
preparations.  But  instead  of  endeavouring  to  excite^ 
patriotic  spirit  at  home,  they  negbciated  with  the  puta> 
government  for  the  loan  of  about  six  thousand  auxiliaric^ 
which  were  never  sent ;  and  hired  a  body  of  ten  thousa'iK 
'Hessians  and  Hanoverians,  to  defend  almost  as  Bisiiy 
millions  of  Britons.  The  timid  and  vacillating  measure* 
of  administration  at  this  crisis,  tended  more  to  produce 
dejection  and  despondency  in  the  public  poind,  than  allta' 
military  array  of  the  enemy. 

The  event/ however,  proved,  that  the  preparations  <i 
the  opposite  coast  were  but  ^  feint,  intended  to  copcj 
another  and  more  practicable  enterprise.  While  w 
whole  British  nation  was  looking  with  extreme  anx'^* 
to  the  French  harbours,  and  endeavouring  to  conjectoj 
what  would  be  the  precise  point  of  attack,  a  large  W 
of  French  troops  suddenly  landed  in  Minorca,  «J 
'  invested  the  citadel  of  St.  Philip,  which  was  deemed «» 
strongest  i^  Europe.  By  a  strange  neglect,  the  garrt«<J 
pf  this  important  fortress  was  left  wholly  unprepared 
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stain    a  protracted  «iege.     Unless,  therefore,  it  were 

leedily   relieved^  it  must  of  necessity  fall  into  the  haiid9 

r  the  benegers.     Aware  of  the  imporUuce  of  this  naval 

ation,    admiral  Byng  was  sent  with  a  squadron  of  ten 

bips   of  war  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Minorca,  and  to 

ngage   the  French  fleet  that    blockaded    its   harbours. 

But    on  bis   arrival,  the   British  admiral   found,   or   at 

east  imaginedy^  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these 

>|>|ects  was  unattainable*    The  citadel  was  invested  by 

oo    pOAverful  an  army  to  admit  of  a  hope,  that  he  could 

iuceeed  in  penetrating  the  enemy's  lines,  and  conveying 

reioforcements    and    provisions   to   the  gari:ison«     The 

French  fleet  too  was  foimd  to  be  more  formidable  than 

h«d    been  anticipated.      It  was,  therefore,  resolved    to 

sta«id  on  ,tbe  defensive,  rather  than  risk  an  engagement 

^nrfaich  was  likely  to  prove  unsuccetssful.   The  consequence 

of  this  cautious,  or  (as  it  was  termed   by  his  enemies) 

thiM  cowsu-dly  conduct,  was,  that  the  garrison  of  Sts  Philip 

capitulated,  and  the  French  fleet  sailed  homeward^  after  a 

slight  action  with  a  part  of  the  British  squadron.     The 

.superiority  of  the  English  by  sea  had  been   proved  by  so 

many  splendid  naval  victories,  that  the  mortification  waf 

> extreme,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  failure  of  this 

•expedition.    The   public   indignation   was  wrought    up 

.almost  to  a  state  of  frenzy,  and  nothing  could  appease  the 

resenitment  of  an  infuriated  nation,  but  the  sacrifice  of  the 

uafortuqate  commander.     He  was  put  under  arrest  at 

Gibraltar,  and  on  his  arrival  in  this  country  as  a   close 

prisoner,  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  who  found  him 

guilty  of  having  violated  the  twelfth  article  of  war,  hy 

.which  it  was  declared  to  be  a  capital  offence  ^'  in  time  of 

action,  to  withdraw,  keep  back,  or  not  come  into  fight, 

either  from  cowardice,  negligence,  or  disaffection.''     His 

sentence  was,  to  be  shot,  at  whatever  time  and  place  the 

lords  of  die  admiralty  might  appoint ;  which  was  accord* 

ii^ly  executed  ^t  Portsmouth  on  board  the  Monarch  ship 

of  war,  on  the  14th  of  March^  1757,     He  suffered  death 

with  great  firmness,  though  he    protested,    in  his  last 

moments,  against  the  sentence,  as  the  result  of  maliqe 

and  popular  clamour,  rather  than  the  dictate  of  justice 

.apd  equity.  *  / 

ypt.  II,  H 
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The  oeit  offensive  measure  adopted  by  the  Freadi 
governmeot  Mas,  the  invasion  of  the  king's  electoral 
dominions  at  Hanover.  Anxious  to  protect  this  portioD 
of  his  empire,  George  II.  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
court  of  Russia,  which  began  about  this  time  to  take  i 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  czarimi, 
who  then  governed  that  empire,  was  not  backward  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  which  offered,  to  exert  her 
political  influence  in  Germany^  and  stipulated  to  mardi 
fifty  thousand  Russian  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  Hanover. 
But  the  king  of  Prussia  viewed  with  so  much  jealousy 
this  interference  of  his  northern  neighbour,  that  he  prohi* 
bited  her  troops  from  marching  through  any  part  of  bit 
territories.  Anxious  alone  for  the  safety  of  his  faeredi&By 
dominions,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  was  eaail^r  induced 
to  relinquish  his  engagement  with  the  czarina,  and  enter 
into  a  similar  alliance  with  a  youthful  monarch,  whose 
military  reputation  afforded  a  surer  pledge  of  ultimate 
success,  than  the  more  remote  and  uncertain  succoun 
derived  from  Russia. 

Frederick  III.  of  Prussia  was  an  enterprising  monarci, 
whose  courage  and  energy  seemed  to  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend. 
Though  possessed  of  but  limited  resources,  he  maintained 
during  many  years  an  arduous  conflict  with  all  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  Europe,  having  at  the  *sanie  time 
to  contend  with  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Saxony,  «"* 
Sweden,  and  aided  by  no  ally  but  Great  Britain  aloue.  Vet 
undismayed  by  dangers,  and  undaunted  amidst  the  nume- 
rou3^ phalanx  of  bis  enemies,  this  martial  sovereign  p^' 
formed  exploits  which  astonished  all  Europe,  nnd  ^^^ 
entitled  him  to  rank  amongst  the  most  celebrated  warriors 
of  modern  times.  In  the  commencement  of  his  miiit«|jl[ 
career  he  was  frequently  unsuccessful  j  nor  was  it  ti'^ 
after  many  defeats — defeats  which  would  have  over* 
whelmed  an  ordinary  mind— *that  he  became  a  renownw 
conqueror.  To  trace  the  progress  of  this  warlike  monarcD 
during  his  arduous  canipais;ns  would  be  remote  from  our 
present  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  be  maw 
a  strenumis  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  protect  Hatioycfj 
>vhich  was  at  length  seized  and  occupied  fofr  a  short  tun* 
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By  the  French  armies.  The  duke  of  CuQiberland,  who 
coQiixianded  the  Hanoverian  and  British  troops  assembled 
for  the  defence  of  the  electorate,  was  reduced  to  the 
butniliating  necessity  of  signing  a  capitulation^  by  which 
be  engaged  that  his  whole  army  should  lay  down  their 
arms  and  disperse  themselves  by  a  prescribed  day,  and 
fliat  the  city  of  Hanover  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
enemy.  This  disaster  was  quickly  followed  by  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  dn  the  part  of  the  Britisfi,  to  capture  or 
destroy  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  of  Rochefort.  Dis- 
pirited by  these  repeated  losses,  the  British  government 
"Would  have  retired  from  the  contest,  but  for  the  earnest 
remonstrances  of  the  king  of  PrTissia,  whom  it  would  have 
been  base  to  desert  after  having  induced  him  to  espouse 
their  caus€i 

But  while  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  thus  gloomy  on 
the  European  continent,  a  series  of  victories  were  obtained 
botb  in  the  £ast  Indies  and  in  North  America,  vihich 
ftiore  than  compensated  for  the  loss  of  a  petty  German 
electorate.     During  the  short  period  in   which  the  cele- 
brated William  Pitt,  afterwards   earl   of  Chatham,  held 
the  reins  of  government,  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to 
strengthen  the  colonial  forces,  and  thus  a  way  was  prer . 
f3ared  for  those  splendid  conquests  which  were  afterwards 
obtained  by  the  British  arms.     Mr.  Clive,  who  had  first 
entered   the  company's  service  in   a  civil  capacity,  but 
afterwards  attained  to  high  rank^'in  the  army,  was  the 
principal  agent,  to  whose  valour  and  enterprise  is  to  be 
3ttributed  the  conquest  of  a  great  portion  of  the  peninsula 
oTIndia.     Besides  taking  possession  of  the  French  settle- 
jments  in  Bengal  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  this 
enterprising  officer,  aided  by  the  admirals  Watson  and 
L  Pococke,  took  possession  of  the  fortified  towns  of  Cal- 
cutta, Balasore,  Hoog]ey,and  Geriah;  overran  and  subdued 
the  province  of  Bengal ;  deposed  its  viceroy,  and  set  up 
in  his  place  Ali  Khan,  his  prime  minister,  who  professed 
a  warm  attachment  to  the  British  government.     A  des- 
perate effort  was  made  by  general  Lally,  an  Irish  officer 
in  the  French  service,  to  retrieve  the  losses  sustained  by 
Prance  in  that  part  of  the  world:  but  though  his  first 
attempts  were  partially  successAil^  in  the  end  they  served 
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but  to  open  a  wider  field  of  conquest,  and  prepare  dcJ 
triumphs  for  the  British  troops.  Whether  it  were  M 
Dutch  or  French  or  native  Indians,  who  endeavoured  )| 
^faeck  the  progress  of  the  English  forces,  ail  were  alik 
instrumental  to  the  augmentation  of  their  power,  and  tk 
extension  of  their  eastern  empire.  In  one  campaign,  cob* 
nel  Clive  obtained  by  conquest  or  treaty,  territories  nioie 
extensive^  more  opulent  and  more  numerously  inhabitd^ 
than  the  most  flourishing  and  powerful  of  the  Europess 
empires.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  employed  ia  this  ea* 
terprise  acquired  immense  wealth  by  their  captures,  aoj 
that  spirit  of  ambition  and  avarice  was  enkindled,  wkidi 
afterwards  prompted  to  the  most  iniquitous  and  oppresam 
conduct. 

In  North  America,  the  conquests  of  the  l^ritish^dai 
period  were  scarcely  less  extensive  and  rapid^  though  the 
laurels  won  by  the  sword  were  obtained  with  greater 
difficulty,  and  purchased  at  a  dearer  rate.  Genenb 
Amherst)  Abercrombie  and  Forbes,  with  admiral  Boi* 
cawen,  distinguished  themselves  in  the  conduct  of  thii 
war.  Py  the  most  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts,  lb 
fortresses  of  Cape  Breton  and  Du  Quesne  were  at  lengtk 
taken,  and  a  way  was  opened  for  the  invasion  of  Canacfau 
In  1759#  it  was  resolved  by  the  British  ministry  to  mate 
a  formidable  attack  on  this  extensive  transatlantic 
province  of  the  French  empire.  General  Amherst  wu 
directed  to  lay  siege  to  ^he  important  fortress  of  Crows 
Point,  which  had  hitherto  resisted  ever^  effort  to  take  it; 
while  general  Wolfe  was  to  enter  the  nver  St.  Lawreoc6^ 
and  assail  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  with  the  flowa 
of  the  British  army;  at  the  same  timei  the  generals  Pii* 
deaux  and  Johnson  were  to  seize  some  newlyrerected 
.f  rench  forts  near  the  cataracts  of  Niagari^,  Each  of 
these  enterprises  was  successful :  but  th^  si^ge  apd  <^ 
ture  of  Quebec  was  dearly  purchased  with  th^  life  of  tte 
excellent  general  who  conducted  it.  Just  in  the  momeot 
of  victory,  after  having  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and 
sustained,  with  intrepid  firmness,  the  shock  of  battkf 
general  Wolfe  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  expired 
jalmost  instantly,  uttering  with  his  last  breath  the  ms* 
morable  words,   "  I  die  happy •"    The  surrepder  4 
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Itcrebec,  And  the  cession  of  the  entire  province  of  Canada, 
were  among  the  immediate  and  permanent  fruits  of  this 
tictory.  About  the  same  time  the  island  of  Guadaloupe 
was  taken  by  commodore  More  and  general  HopsoO) 
Hiough  it  was  again  surrendered  16  the  French  government 
at  the  close  of  the  war. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  these  conquests^  both 
in  the  eastern  and  western  hemisphere,  would  have 
satiated  the  ambition  of  the  British  monarch  and  his 
ministers.  The  addition  of  such  extensive  provinces  to 
Ae  British  empire  might,  surely  have  been  deemed  more 
tfhan  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  Hanover ;  attd  after  the 
numerous    defeats    sustained   in  Germany^  it  might  be 

Siestioned  whether  the  interests  of  Britain  did  not  require 
at  a  tract  of  country  so  unimportant  in  itself,  and  tending 
to  involve  this  kingdom  continually  in  continental  wars« 
should  not  be  wholly  relinquished.  But  the  king  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  abandoning  his  patrimonial  pos- 
^sessions.  No  sooner  did  a  disposition  manifest  itself 
among  the  Hanoverians  to  throw  off  the  French  yoke, 
dian  a  liberal  supply  6f  men  and  money  was  sent  in  aid 
of  their  exertions.  The  command  of  this  expedition  was 
first  given  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  but  that  general 
dying  soon  after  his  arrival  on  the  continent,  the  important 
charge  devolved  on  lord  George  Sackville.  The  only 
Miction  of  importance  which  occurred  during  the  campaign 
of  17399  was  the  battle  of  Miqden,  in  which  the  allied 
army,  commanded  by  prince  Ferdinand  and  lord  George 
Sackville,  was  upon  the  whole  victorious ;  though  the 
victory  was  far  less  complete  thati  it  would  have  been,  if 
dine  two  generals  had  cordially  co-operated.  The  English 
general  is  accused  of  having  contributed  little  to  the 
success  of  the  day,  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding 
between  himself  and  prince  Ferdinand.  The  court-mar- 
tial, by  which  he  was  tried  after  his  return  to  England, 
decided  that  he  was  incapacitated  from  holding  any  mili- 
tary command  in  future.  ' 

The  following  campaign  of  176O  was  one  of  great 
f^xertion  on  both  sides,  and  a  series  of  alternate  vic^ 
tories  and  defeats  attended  the  arms  of  each  of  the 
belligerent  powers.    The  allies  were  successful  at  Ex- 
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dorf,  Warbourg»  and  Zierenberg ;  but  tbey  were  defeiM 
at  Corbach  und  Compen ;  so  that  after  several  months 
of  active  warfare,  each  party  retired  into  winter  qaarten, 
without  having  gained  any  real  advantage. 

It  was  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  campaign^  that 
an  event  took  place  which  did  not  indeed  terminate  imme- 
diately this  sanguinary  struggle,  but  yet  which  led  to  a 
temporary  suspension  of  hostilities.  On  the  ^th  d 
October  the  king  was  found  bv  some  of  his  domestics, 
expiring  in  his  chamber,  though  he  had  not  complained  of 
any  previous  indisposition,  and  had  even  expressed,  s 
short  time  before,  his  intention  of  walking  in  Kensington- 
gardens.  Before  his  daughter  the  princess  Amelia  coul<f 
be  summoned  to  his  chamber  according  to  his  request,  b^ 
had  actually  breathed  his  last.*  This  national  bereave^ 
nxent  took  place  in  the  seventy-seventh  year,  of  his  age^ 
and  thirty-third  of  his  reign. 


REFLECTIONS. 

Although  the  prince  whose  reign  has  been  brieij 
sketched  in  this  and  several  preceding  essays  occupied  ito 
firitish  throne  for  a  longer  series  of  years  than  many  of  hii^ 
predecessors  had  done,  his  public  character  furDisber 
little  occasion  /or  general  remark.  He  was  neither  dis- 
tinguished by  brilliant  qualities  on  the  one  hand,  nor  by 
Ignoble  propensities  on  the  other,  but  pursued  through 
life  '^  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way,"  resigning  hiroa^ 
wholly  to  the  guidance  of  those  by  whom  he  happened  j| 
be  surrounded,  whatever  might  be  their  political  prin<^ 
pies,  or  to  whatever  party  they  might  belong.  To  him  t^ 
seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  a  Walpole^ 
a  Pelham,  or  a  Pitt  guided  the  helm  of  state,  provided 
only  that  his  electoral  possessions  were  secure.  Thiii 
strong  attacliment  to  his  native  hereditary  dominions  maj 
admit  of  many  excuses,  though  it  was  unquestionably 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Britain,  inasmuch. as  % 
involved.her  continually  in  ruinous  continental  wars.    Not 
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ny  thing  more  to  be  deprecated,  though  it  has,  unbap->^ 
f,  too  frequently  occurred,  than  a  disposition  on  the  part 
the  British  government  to  interfere,  on  every  slight 
[lasion,  with  the  politics  of  Europe,  and  take  part  in  the 
ntentions  and  quarrels  that  have  too  often  agitated  its 
al  kingdoms,  and  deluged  them  with  blood. 
T^bere  were,  it  must  be  confessed,  some  qualities  of 
unamiable  kind  in  George  II.  which,  however  they 
%y  be  palliated,  do  not  admit  of  an  entire  justification, 
/arice  is  a  roost  degrading  passion  in  'any  condition  of 
i,  but  mtich  more  in  the  possessor  of  a  throne;  yet  this 
3narch  has  been  charged  by  his  biographers  with  the 
iaigence  of  this  contemptible  vice.  His  conduct  to  the 
isoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  to  the  Scot* 
h  peers  who  espoused  the  cause,  of  the . pretender^ 
.voured  too  much  of  mean  and  pitiful  revenge.  It  had 
fleeted  more  credit  on  his  heart,  as  well  as  tended  more 
mly  to  establish  his  government  in  the  affections  of  the 
^ple,  if  he  had  shewn,  on  that  mournful  occasion, 
ercy  mingled  with  judgment>  and  if  he  bad  sweetly 
ended  with  that  severity  which  the  state  of  the  times 
snanded,  acts  of  clemency  and  kindness.  At  the  same 
ne,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  partisans  of  the 
Ben  bouse  of  Stuart  were  numerous  and  active  at  the 
imaiencement  of  this  reign,  and  that  strong  measures 
ere  necessary  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  subjection  to 
te  existing  government ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the 
tternal  tranquillity  that  prevailed  during  the  latter  years 
r  this  reign  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  severity  exercised 
^ards  these  insurgents.  But  the  feature  of  this  reign 
%icb  is  most  repulsive  to  christian  feeling,  however 
reatly  it  may  be  admired  by  many,  is  the  insatiable  desire 
f  conquest  which  prevailed  at  this  period,  and,  not  unfre- 
nently,  prompted  to  the  most  unjust  and  arbitrary  pro- 
jeediflgs.  Of  the  truth  of  this  accusation,  the  records  of 
mr  East  Indian  and  American  triumphs,  though  they 
rave  been  supposed  to  form  a  splendid  page  in  our 
lational  history,  afford  ample  and  painful  demonstration r 
[t  is  sickening  to  pursue  the  detail  of  those  unprovoked 
If  gressions,  those  dishonourable  intrigues,  and  those  wan- 
;on  crtielties,   that  preceded  and  followed  the  hriUiant 
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cooquetti,  which  were  obtained  amidst  the  trackless  and  i 
inhospitable  wilds  of  North  Ameiica,  and  on  the  bumiog  j 
plains  of  Hindostau. 

In  addition  to  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  two  others 
individuals  of  no  mean  rank  have  been  alluded  to  iu  tbe 
preceding  narrative  as  having  paid  the  debt  of  nature, 
though  under  widely  different  circumstances.  The  one 
eipired  on  what  is  termed  the  bed  of  honour,  and  in  the 
arms  of  victory ;  the  other  fell,  as  some  affirm,  by  the 
sword  of  justice;*  whilst  others  as  strennonsly  contend, 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  ministerial  treachery  and  popular 
indignation.  Without  presuming  to  determine  whether 
the  British  admiral  Byng  suffered  as  a  political  martfr  or 
as  a  state-criminal,  we  may  take  occasion  from  his  death 
to  remark,  that  there  are  cases  iu  which,  according  to  the  i 
testimony  of  our  Lord,  *^  they  that  would  save  th&r  lives 
shall  lose  them,"  and  that  not  unfrequently  the  fear  of 
man  betrays  its  victims  into  a  deadly  snare.  If  we  wouU 
<<  save  our  lives,"  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term — ^if  ve 
would  win  a  crown  of  immortal  unfading  glory— we  roost 
"  quit  ourselves  like  meii"-^we  must  '*  be  strong  and  very 
courageous"— we  must  <*  be  faithful  unto  death" — ^we 
must  **  resist  unto  blood,  striving  against  ain." 

^<  I  die  happy,"  said  the  expiring  hero  of  Qadbec, 
when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  the  enemy  was  routed, 
and^  the  vict6ry  certain.  But  how  much  more  cause  bai 
the  dying  Christian  thus  to  express  *^  the  holy  triumphs  ot 
his  soul !''  With  what  a  sacred  emphasis  may  be  exclaim, 
even  amidst  the  agonies  of  death,  '^  I  am  happy,"-^for 
that  is  tlie  moment  of  his  final  and  complete  triumpk 
Then  it  is  that  all  the  powers  of  darkness  are  vanquished/ 
and  the  christian  hero  becomes  ^^  more  than  conquemr; 
through  Him  that  has  loved  him."  Let  heathen  poets  ani 
antichristian  historians  panegyrize  the  expiring  warrior,  m 
'  one  of  tbe  happiest  and  most  illustrious  of  mortals ;  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  and  Holiness  teaches  us  to  form  a  dtferest 
estimate — ^*  X  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying  unto  me, 
**  write ;  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  froifi 
''  hencefordi.  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
«^  from  theirlabours^  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
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ESSAY  VI. 

The  Reign  of  George  III.  from  his  Accession,  to  the 
Treaty  oj  Paris. 

,A.  D.  1760—1763.  * 

There  are  advantages  connected  with  the  conipilation 
and  perusal  of  modern  history,  and  especially  that  of  our 
own  times^  which  the  narrator  of  far  distant  events  does 
not  possess ;  but  there  are  also  difficulties  pressing  on 
\  the  former,  from*  which  the  latter  is   exempt.     If  the 
ancient  historian  has  to  grope  his  way  through  the  track- 
less wilds  of  vague  and    uncertain   tradition,  while   the 
writer  of  modern  history  may  have  access  to  a  mass  of 
'   well-authenticated  facts — it  is   an   important   advantage 
'   possessed  by  the  former,  that  the  events  be  records,  and 
the  characters  be  delineates,  are  so  remote  as  to  excite  no 
'    party  feelings,  either  in  his  own  mind  or  in  those  of  his 
readers ;  while,  in  the  latter  case,  prejudices  are  in  full 
action,  and  exert  an  influence  on  both,  of  which  k  may 
be  tbey  are  little  aware.    Fully  <^6nscious  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  difficulty,  the  writer  of  this  abridged  history  would 
bespeak  the  candid  indulgence  of  his  readers,  while  he 
[  attempts  to  sketch  an  outline  of  the  long  and  eventful 
feign  of  George  III.;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  promises 
to  endeavour  at  least  to  make  a  strictly  impartial  state- 
ment, '  as    though    the   facts  related,  instead  of  having 
Occurred  within  our  own  remembrance,  had 'taken  place 
some  thousand  years  ago.     It   must;  be  evident  to  all, 
;    that  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  work  do  not  admit  of  a 
i   eircunistantial  detail  or  lengthened  narrative;  that  many 
'    highly  important  events  must 'be  wholly  passed  over,  and 
others  noticed  in  the  most  brief  and  cursory   manner, 
^ey  who  would  possess  full  information  of  the  annalsof 
British  history  during  the  protracted  life  and  reign  of  our 
:    hte  venerable  sovereign^  must  seek  it  in  works  of  greater 
magnitude  and  ^extent.     In  the  mean  time,  it  is  hoped^ 
that  the  sketch'  which  wiH  be  given  in  the  following 
pageS;  may  suffice  to  put  the  juvenile  reader  in  possessioil 
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of  the  more  important  occurrences  of  tbrs  most  etrentfiil 
reign. 

George  III.  the  eldest  son  of  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  and  grandson  of  George  II.  had  just  attained  bis 
twenty-second  year  when  he  ascended  the  British  tlirone. 
Since  bis  fiither's  death,  the  superintendance  of  his  educs- 
tioit  had   chiefly  devolved  on  his  surviving  parent,  the 
princess  dowager  of  Wales,  and  had  been  conducted  in 
the  most  private  manner.     On  account  of  the  jealousj 
which  the  late  king  had  long  entertained  of  that  princesf, 
neither  she  nor  her  son  had  often  appeared  at  court;  nor 
were  the  means  possessed  of  knowing,  with  any  degree  o{ 
certainty,  what  were  the  political  principles  and  attach- 
inents  of  the  youthful  heir  to  the  crown;  except  that  it 
was  inferred  from  the  share  which  the  earl  of  Ba\e\iad 
taken  in  his  early  education,  that  they  would  be  likely  to 
coincide  with  those  of  that  nobleman.      The   stricter 
attention  had  been  paid,  during  his  minority,  to  form  him 
to  the  exercise   of  moral   and  religious  habits,    which 
happily  continued  through  life  to  influence  his  conduct, 
and  gave  dignity  to  his  imperial  crown.     The  external 
^tate  of  the  British  empire  at  his  accession  was  eminently 
prosperous,  as  far  as  national  prosperity  can  he  inferred 
from   successful  warfare  and  extended  dominion.     Vk- 
tories  unprecedented  in  former  ages,  had  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  had 
conveyed  the  fame  of  British  valour  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.     But  the  internal  condition  of  the  empire  was  less 
flattering;  for  tlie  prodigious  exertions  which  had  been 
made  to  carry  on  the  war,  having  far  exceeded  the  real 
strength  and  resources  of  the  kingdom,  great  distress  was 
felt  by  all  classes  of  the  community,   and  the  spirit  of 
faction  availed  itself  of  this  circumstance  to  scatter  widely 
the  seeds  of  disaffection.    The  talents  and  popularity  of 
William  Pitt,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration, served,  however,  to  check  these  discontents,  and 
prevent  them  from  breaking  out  into  open  violence,  whilst 
the  commencement  of  a  new  reign  revived  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  people,  and  excited  them  to  new  exertions. 

Nothing  could  be   better  calculated  to    efface  the 
unfavourable  impression  which  had  been  rec^ved^  relative 
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to  the  supposed  tory  principles  of  the  king,  than  the 
speech  he  delivered  from  the  throne  to  both  houses  of 
parliament,  soon  after  his  accession ;  in  which  he  pledged 
himself  to  protect  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his 
subjects,  accounting  them  the  best  prerogatives  of  hi» 
crown ;  and  wherein  he  pressed  on  the  attention  of  par- 
fiament  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  were  calculated 
to  extinguish  divisions  and  perpetuate  union  and  harmony. 
The  popularity  which  this  well-timed  address  obtained 
for  the  new  monarch,  was  increased  b^  his  marriage  to 
the  princess  Charlotte  Sophia  of  Mecklenbourg  Strelitz^ 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  following  summer; 
and  still  more,  by  his  patriotic  proposal  to. constitute  the 
judges  independent  of  the  crown.  Hitherto  these  admi- 
nistrators of  public  justice  had  been  liable  to  be  removed 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  and  their  commission 
terminated  at  his  death;  but  now  their  office  was  per- 
petuatedy  their  annual  income  settled  by  parliament,  and 
a  pension  assigned  them  for  life,  after  their  retirement 
from  the  bench.  Gratified  with  these  instances  of  royal 
condescension,  the  parliament  granted  the  king  a  revenue 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  voted 
SI  supply  of  nineteen  millions  sterling  for  prosecuting 
the  ^ar. 

The  first  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  king  that 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  his  subjects  was,  the  appointment 
of  the  earl  of  Bute  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  whose 
political  principles  were  known  to  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  of  the  popular  favourite,  Mr.  Pitt.  The  latter 
of  these  statesmen  was  not,  indeed,  as  yet  dismissed,  but 
,U  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  the  admission  of  such  dis- 
cordant materials  into  the  cabinet,  would  lead  to  divided 
^counsels  and  enfeebled  exertions,  and  would  ultimately 
constrain  that  minister  to  retire  from  office.  No  sooner, 
werefore,  had  the  royal  favourite,  (for  such  the  earl  of 
Bute  was  considered  to  be,)  taken  his  place  in  the  privy 
coQncil,  than  a  popular  clamour  was  raised  against  him, 
^^^,eyery  obnoxious  measure  was  immediately  ascribed 
to  his  influence.  This  was  carried  so  far,  that  an  attempt 
to  levy  a  small  tax  on  beer  and  cyder  gave  occasion  to 
«oti  even  in  the  king's  presence. 
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From  these  domestic  cabels,  the  pdUic  attenlMMi  was 
withdrawn,  for  a  time,  to  matters  of  deeper  interest,  by 
the  commencement  of  negociations  with  the  court  of 
France,  which  it  was  hoped  would  lead  to  a  genersl 
pacification.  The  first  year  of  this  reign  had  been  sig- 
naliaed  by  several  splendid  victories.  The  island  of 
Belleisie,  situate  near  the  south  coast  of  Bretagne,  wu 
taken  by  a  British  naval .  and  military  force,  under  the 
command  of  Keppel  and  Hodgson.  The  city  and  fortreis 
of  Pondicherry  in  the  East  Indies,  then  the  only  remain- 
ing French  settlement  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  were 
also  carried  by  storm.  Several  West  Indian  Islands  were, 
about  the  same  time»  wrested  from  the  French  by  die 
combined  skill  and  intrepidity  of  our  great  naval  com- 
manders. Amidst  this  train  of  successes,  proposals  of 
peace  were  made  by  the  king  of  France  to  the  beiligereDt 
powers;  ambassadors  were  stationed  at  the  courts  of 
London  and  Paris  to  conduct  the  negociatioa ;  and  con- 
siderable advances  were  made  towards  the  attainment  of  i 
that  most  desirable  end.  But  the  event  proved,  thst 
there  was  no  serious  intention  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government  to  terminate  hostilities,  and  that,  on  •die 
contrary,  at  the  same  moment  in  which  the  coipmiasioners 
of  the  two  courts  were  discussing  the  basis  on  which  the 
projected  treaty  should  be  concluded,  a  family  compact 
was  privately  entered  into  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  to  assist  and  defend  eacl)  other  against  the 
common  enemy.  Indignant  at  this  duplicity  of  conduct, 
Ae  British  minister  would  have  instantly  broken  off  the 
negociations  and  declared  war  against  Spain,  but  was 
thwarted  in  this  design  by  a  majority  of  his  colleagues  in 
oiBce.  He  was  not,  however,  so  attached  to  place  and 
ministerial  authority,  as  to  be  willing  to  retain  them  wbeo 
he  could  no  longer  benefit  his  country  by  his  counsel 
and  when  measures  were  adopted  which  he  considered 
prejudicial  to  its  interests;  but  rather  than  become  le- 
sponsible  for  conduct  which  he  utterly  disapproved,  he 
preferred  to  siurrender  the  seals  of  office,  and  retire  from 
the  administraUon. 

The  earl  of  Egremont  succeeded  Mr.   Pitt  in  the 
chancellorship^  but  lord  Bute^  the  secretmry  of  atate^  wsf 
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generally  coDsideted  as  the  head  of  the  new  administra* 
tioii.     Scareeiy  were  the  vacant  offices  filled  up,  when  it 
became  manifest  that  Mr.  Pitt's  apprehensions  were  welU 
Ibynded;  that  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid  bad 
entered  into  a  secret  alliance,  and  that  the   negotiations 
which  had  been  carrying  on  at  Paris  and  London  wefe 
but  intended  to  conceal  this  hostile  arrangement.     Soon 
as  the  family^  compact  (as  it  was  termed  by  the  statesmen 
of  that  age)  was  completed,  the  mask  was  laid  aside,  the 
French  and  Spanish  amlmssadors  were  withdrawn  froni 
the  British  court,  and  liostilities  recommenced.     On  the 
4th  of  January,  1762,  war  was  formally  declared  against 
Spain,  as  it  had  already  been  egainst  France,  aod  the 
in6st  vigorous  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides  of  • 
the  channel.     The  first  object  of  the  allied  governments 
of  Spain  and  France  was  to  invade  Portugal,  the  ancient 
ally  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  supposed  to  be  wholly 
incapable  of  defending  itself  against  so  formidable  a  con« 
federacy.     .Anxious  as  was  the  king  of  Portugal  to  main* 
tain  a  strict  neutrality,  he  was  compelled  to  take  up  arms 
in  his  own  defence ;  but  his  principal  reliance  was  on  the 
assistance    he  hoped  to  obtain  from  England.     Nor  was 
that  hope  deceived ;  for  though  that  feeble  and  defence- 
less kingdom   was  invaded   shortly  afterwards   at  three 
distinct   points  by  three  Spanish  irmies,  such  was  the' 
spirit  of  patriotism  awakened  among  the  peasantry  by  s( 
few  British  officers,  that  the  invaders  were  Repulsed,  and 
ultimately  driven  back  in  disgrace.      Brigadier-general 
Burgoyne  and  colonel  Lee  distinguished  themselves  greatly 
in  this  campaign,  and  conduced  in  no  ordinary  degreed 
to  the  preservation  of  Portugal,  when  its  fall  seemed 
to  be  inevitable. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  arms  were  crowned 
with  equal  success  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  In 
pursuance  of  a  scheme  which  had  been  projected  by  the 
late  minister,  a  powerful  fleet  was  sent  under  the  com- 
mand of  admiral  Pococke,  to  attack  the  French  settlements 
in  the  Caribbee  islands,  and  the  important  Spanish  fortresf 
of  Havannah,  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  Both  these  objects 
were  accomplished  in  their  fullest  extent.  Marttnico, 
St.  Xiucia^  St.  Vincent^  and  Grenada^  were  successively 
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captured;  and,  after  a  severe  contest,  in  wliich  many 
lives  were  ^icrificed  on  both  sides,  tbe  Havannah  was 
also  surrendered  to  the  British  govemaient*  This  latter  | 
acquisition  was  deemed  of  immense  value,  not  ooi}  od 
account  of  the  treasures  it  was  found  to  contain,  but  still 
OMMPe,  as  it  was  the  key  to  the  Spanish  possessions  is 
South  America,  and  the  harbour  in  which  all  tbe  galleom 
and  merchant  vessels  were  accustomed  to  assemble,  before 
they  set  out  on  their  voyage  to  Europe.  In  addition  to 
these  successes  in  the  West  Indies,  it  fortunately  occurred, 
during  the  summer  of  1762,  that  an  English  frigate  fell  in 
with  and  captured  a  Spanish  register  ship,  called  the  He^ 
mione,  just  as  it  was  entering  one  of  the  Spanish  ports, 
liaving  property  on  board  to  the  amount  of  little  less  than  a 
million  sterling.  Nor  were  the  affairs  of  Britain  less  pros- 
perous in  the  east,  if,  indeed,  rapid  and  extensive  conquests 
may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  national  prosperity.  Tbe 
French  settlements  in  India  having  already  fallen  into  tiie 
bands  of  the  British,  it  only  remained  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  that  part  of  the  world* 
Of  these  the  Philippine  islands  were  tbe  most  imporlaot. 
An  expedition  was,  therefore,  confided  to  colonel  Draper, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  besieging  Manilla,  the  capital  of 
Luconia,  the  principal  of  the  Philippine  islands.  Thii 
attempt,  though  made  with  apparently  inadequate  forces, 
was  conducted  so  skilfully,  as  to  prove  eminently  suc- 
cessful: for  not  only  was  the  garrison  of  Manilla  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  the  British  in  a  short  time  after  its 
investment,  but  a  galleon  laden  with  merchandise  to  tbe  ^ 
value  of  half  a  million,  was  soon  afterwards  captured,  and 
fourteen  other  considerable  islands  of  the  eastern  Archi- 
pelago were  taken.  At  the  same  time,  large  additions 
were  made  to  the  British  East  Indian  empire,  either  by 
treaties  extorted  from  the  native  chiefs,  or  by  the  more 
powerful  influence  of  the  sword.  .  No.  moment  could  be 
more  favourable  than  the  present  for  concluding  an  ad- 
vantageous peace,  after  so  splendid  a  train  of  victories 
and  conquests.  A.  tract  of  continent  of  immense  extend 
though  not  remarkable  for  its  wealth  or  fertility,  had  been 
annexed  to  the  British  empire  in  North  America  by  the 
cession  of  Canada.    Twenty-five  islands^  all  of  which 
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irere  valuable,  either  on  account  of  their' riches  or  theiir 
nagnitude,  or  the  importance  of  their  situation^,  had  been 
aken  from  the  enemy  during  the  war.  Above  a  hundred 
hips  of  war  bad  been  captured  or  destroyed;  and  not 
ess  than  ten  millions  of  money  acquired  in  plunder.  If 
ivarice  and  ambition  were  not  insatiable,  it  might  have 
>een  expected  that  these  spoils  would  have  more  than 
lufficcd  to  feed  them  to  the  full.  But  so  far  from  it,  a 
ronsiderable  part  of  the  nation^  dazzled  by  these  victories, 
earnestly  desired  the  continuance  of  the  war,  till  the 
bouses  of  Bourbon  should  be  completely  humbled ;  and 
amongst  these,  it  is  stated  with  regret,  was  the  late  minis- 
ter himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  whigs,  now  in  opposition 
to  the  existing  government. 

But  the  earl  of  Bute  determined  to  set  an  example  of 

moderation,  by  making  overtures  of  peace  to  the  van* 

quished   enemy.     The  proposal   was  eagerly  accepted, 

HQd  -diplomatic   agents  were  immediately  appointed  to 

conduct  the  negociation.     On  the  part  of  France,  was 

the  due  de  Nivernois,  and  on  that  of  Great  Britiun,  the 

duke  of  Bedford.     After  so  eventful  a  contest,  it  was  a 

task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  adjust  the  contending 

claims  of  the  belligerents ;   but  those  difficulties  were 

happily  surmounted,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris  concluded  on 

the  1.0th  of  February,  1763.     The  principal  conditions 

vere,  that  France  should  renounce  all  pretensions  to  her 

former  continental  territories  in  North  America,  and  that 

^pain  should  cede  the  Floridas ;  thus  leaving  to  Great 

Britain  the  entire  dominion  of  that  vast  peninsula,  from 

Hudson's  Bay  to  the  borders  of  New  Mexico ;  the  islands 

of  St.  Pierre,  Miguelon,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Mare* 

*  galarite,  Desirade,  St.  Lucie,  and  Belleisle,  were  restored 

to  Prance;    the   Havannah   and    Philippine  islands  to 

Spain;  but  England  retained  Tobago,  Dominique,  St. 

Vmcent's,  and  Grenada  in  the  West   Indies,  regained 

possession  of  Minorca  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  acquired 

the  colony  of  Senegal,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa* 

All  the  French  East  Indian  possessions  were  restored  on 

certain  coladitions,  intended  to  secure  the  dominant  influ* 

ence  of  Great  Britain  in  that  peninsula.     To  these  were 

added^  many  other  minor  arrangements^  which  cannot 
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now  be  specified.  The  conclasion  of  this*  separate  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Spain,  was  qoickly 
followed  by  the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  for  which 
purpose  a  congress  was  held  at  Habertsburg  in  the  fol- 
lowing year* 

The  reference  to  anthorities  for  events  ocenrriBg^  within  oar 
own  times,  being  both  invidious  and  nseless,  the  compiler  of 
this  ahridgred  history  has  determined  to  abandon  this  part  of  hia 
plan,  assaring  liis  readers,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  has  endea- 
voured to  colleut  all  the  facts  he  has  introduced  from  the  most 
authentic  soorces. 


REFLECTIONS.  ^ 

That  portion  of  our  existence  which  usnally  passes 
vilently  and  unobserved  beneath  the  parental  roof,  or 
wherever  else  the  process  of  early  education  may  be 
carried  on,  is,  on  many  accounts,  the  most  important  aofd 
the  most  critical.  Then  it  is  that  the  mind  and  character 
receive  a  tinge,  which  continues  to  be  discernible  to  the 
latest  moment  of  life :  it  is  then  that  the  seeds  of  know- 
ledge are  sown,  which  produce  fruit  not  only  through 
time,  but  to  all  eternity:  principles  are  then  imbibed, 
dispositions  acquired,  and  habits  formed,  which  no  cir* 
cumstances  of  future  Kfe  can  eradicate  or  destroy.  Is  it 
not*  then  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  interesting 
period  of  human  life  be  watched  with  the  utmost  solici- 
tude, and  improved  with  unwearied  assiduity?  But  if  tiiis 
be  desirable  in  ordinary  cases,  how  much  more  in  those 
who  are  likely  to  occupy  elevated  stations  in  society,  and 
who  cannot  fail  to  exert  either  a  beneficial  or  an  injurious 
influence  on  many  others!  Though  it  pleased  God  to 
deprive  the  late  revered  monarch  of  these  realms  in  earljf 
life  of  one  of  the  guides  of  his  youth — a  ptince,  whose 
patriotic  character  justly  endeared  him  to  his  country, 
and  afforded  the  surest  pledge,  that  no  means  would  hsTS 
been  neglected  by  him,  calculated  to  imbue  the  mind  of 
bis  son  with  sound  constitutional  principles^-yet  anothtr 
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was  spared,  whose  chief  attention  was  directed  to  a  higher ^ 

object,  and  whose  solicitude  it  was,  to  form  tliis  child  of 

her  hopes,  aiid   solace  of  her  widowed  hours,  to  the 

strictest   habits   of  piety  and  virtue.    It  was  singularly 

happy,  not  only  for  the  royal  heir  himself,  but  also  for  his 

future  subjects,  that  even  the  jealousies  and  alieiiatiooi 

that  existed    at  that  time  in  the  mind  of  the  reigning 

sovereign,    served  to.  place  him   at  a  redaoter  distance 

from  scenes  of  temptation  and  pollution,  and  to  prolong 

his  continuance  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  mother^ 

who  watched  over  his  juvenile  years  with  unceasing  ten* 

derness,  and  caused  him  to  be  early  initiated  into  the 

principles    of  genuine   Christianity.    The   fruits  of  Ale 

solicitude  were  reaped  both  by  the  sovereign  and  his  sub* 

Jects,  long  after  the  amiable  princess  herself  had  descended 

mto  the  grave.     Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  advantages 

resulting  frocn  these  maternal  instructions  have,  in  sub- 

sequent  years,  diffused  themselves  through  the  whole  mass 

of  society,  end  may  descend  to  future  and  far  distant 

generations. 

'   Next  to  the  importance  of  education  is  that  of  early 

friendships   and  attachments.     These  cannot  be  formed 

with  too  much  care,  for  experience  abundantly  proves, 

that  they  give  an  imperceptible,  but  powerful  bias  to  the 

mind,  which   cannot  easily   be   resisted  and  overcome* 

The  partiality  shewn  by  the  youthful  monarch  to  whom 

the  preceding  pages  refer,  to  his  political  preceptor,  tne 

earl  of  ftute,  forms   an  amiable  trait  in  bis  character, 

though  it  tended  for  a  time  to  diminish  his  popularity.' 

If  it  were  a  weakness,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 

beei^  an  amiable  one,  which,  instead  of  being  severely 

censured,   ought  to  have   been   treated  with  lenity  and 

indulgence.     Yet  both  princes  and  every  other  class  of 

public   characters,  should  consider  themselves  as  living 

not  for  personal  gratification  alone,  but  for  the  public  good, 

and  as  bound  to  sacrifice  private  attachments,  when  they 

interfere  with  public  duties.     Whilst,  on  the  one  hand, 

that  heart  is  not  to  be  envied  that  can  coldly  abandon 

early  and   faithful   friends  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  the 

nittltitude^   on   the  other,  that  understanding  must  be 
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defectife,  which  u  so  blinded  by  private  partialities,  «s 
to  sacrifice  to  diem  the  superior  claims  of  conscience 
and  moral  obligation.  But  above  all  is  it  to  be  lamented, 
when  youthful  friendships  esert  so  malignant  an  influ- 
enccy  as  to  seduce  the  affections  from  Him  who  has  the 
first,  the  highest  claim  to  our  undivided  hearts* 

Disinterested  integrity  is  a  quality  so  excellent,  and 
yet  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  among  courtiers  and  poli- 
ticians, that  wherever  it  is  seen,  it  may  justly  demand 
universal  homage.     Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
of  the  public  principles  and  conduct  of  the  celebrated 
statesman  who  made  so   conspicuous  a  figure   at  tbe 
commencement  of  this  reign,  all  must  admire  tbe  honest 
integrity  that  prompted  him  to  descend  from  tbe  toweriiq; 
eminence  which  he  had  gained,  and  spend  his  remaining 
days  in   privacy  and   retirement,  rather  than    give  tbe 
most  indirect  sanction  to   measures  which  he  deemed 
prejudicial  to  his  country.    So  should  we  ever  act  in 
matters  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  despising  every 
honour,  renouncing  every  distinction,  and  spurning  the 
amplest  gains,   which  can  only  be   purchased    at   tbe 
expence  of  truth  and   uprightness;   the  possession  of 
which  would  involve  a  compromise  of  principle,  a  dere- 
liction   of   dut^;    or   the    enjoyment  of  which    would 
require  some  unhallowed  and  ainful  compliances.     Bet« 
ter  were  it  to  spend  all  our  days   in  obscure  penury, 
upheld  by  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  than  to 
wear  the   brightest  diadem    of  glory,  which  has  ever, 
decorated  the  brow  of  infamy  and  vice. 
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ESSAY  VII. 

The  Reign  of  George  lit.  continued j  from  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  to  the  commencement  of  the  American  War. 

A.  D.  1763—1775. 

Ai>vANTAGEOus  as  Were  the  terms  of  the  treaty  con* 
eluded  at  Paris  by  the  duke  of,  Bedford^  they  were  far 
from  meeting  with  general  approbation.  The  most  unreal 
sonable  and  extravagant  expectations  had  been  indulged  i 
and  when  it  was  found  that  these  expectations  were  not 
realized,  a  general  dissatisfaction  prevailed^  and  the  minis- 
try by  whom  the  treaty  was  concluded  became  increasingly 
unpopular..     A  formidable  opposition  was  organized  in 
^both  houses   of  parliament,  by  which  the  measures  of 
government    were   embarrassed^  and  a   ferment  excited 
throughout  the  nation^  which  threatened  the  most  serious 
consequences.    The  first  attack  made  on  the  ministry 
after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  was  occasioned  by  an 
attempt  to  raise  three  milhons  and  a  half  by  a  tax  on 
cyder,  which  was  to  become  an  article  of  excise.    Nume« 
rous  petitions  were  presented  against  this  bill,  and  it  was 
strenuously   opposed   in  every   stage,  yet  the  ministers 
eventually  succeeded  in  carrying  it  through  both  houses, 
with  large  majorities.     It  was  expected  that  this  triumph 
of  the  ministry  would   encourage   them,  to  retain  their 
places,  notwithstanding  their  great  unpopularity ;  but,  to 
the  surprise  and  satisfaction  of  the  whole  nation,  imme* 
diately  after  this  obnoxious  act  had  passed,  the  earl  of 
Bute  resigned  his  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
v?as  succeeded  by  Mr.  Grenville,  on  which  accoun^  the 
new  ministry  was  designated  ^  the  Grepville  administra* 
tion."     A  leading  place  in  the  cabinet  was  offered  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  but  he  declined   the  appointment^  under  ah 
apprehension  that  the  earl  of  Bute  would  still  retaio  so 
great  a  degree  of  secret  influence,  as  to  controul  the  mear 
sures,  without  sharing  the  responsibility  of  governments 
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The  tide  of  public  opinion  ran  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Pitt  at  this  period,  that  no  ministry  could  expect  to 
be  well  received,  in  which  he  was  not  included.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  the  restoration  of  national  tranquillity  by  the 
recent  change  of  administration,  the  parties  became  more 
violent,  and  the  public  mind  more  agitated.  The  inflam- 
matory publications  that  issued  daily  from  the  press,  cos* 
tributed  in  no  small  decree  to  heighten  these  popoiar 
'  discontents.  Amonc  others,  a  periodical  paper,  entitled 
**  the  North  Briton,'  distinguished  itself  by  the  acrimony, 
and  vehemence  with  whidi  the  leading  members  of 
administration  were  assailed  in  its  well-written  pages. 
One  of  its  papers  contained  so  furious  an  invective 
against  the  government,  that  it  was  determined  to  prose* 
cote  the  supposed  writer  of  the  libel.  Mr.  John  Wilkes; 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury,  and 
colonel  of  the  Buckinghamshire  militia,  was  understood 
to  be  the  author  of  this  seditious  publication ;  a  maa  of 
flagitious  morals  and»  desperate  fortune,  but  admirably 
fitted  by  the  versatility  of  his  talents,  and  the  popular  style 
of  his  eloquence,  to  act  the  part  of  a  demagogue.  Bj 
virtneof  a  warrant  from  the  secretary  of  state,  Wilkes  was 
apprehended  and  committed  to  prison,  all  his  papers  were 
aeized,  and  the  use  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper  were  denied 
him*  An  habeas  corpus  was  however  obtained  on  tke 
following  day,  and  the  lord  chief  justice  Pratt  (aftcrwardr 
lord  Camden)  having  decided  that  the  warrant  on  whick 
he  had  been  apprehended  was  illegal,  ordered  his  imme- 
diate  discharge.*  From  that  time  the  name  of  Wilkes  was 
associated  in  the  popular  estimation  with  that  of  Liberty^ 
and  his  enlargement  was  celebrated  as  a  signal  victor; 
gained  over  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary  power. 

A  minute  detail  of  the  proceedings  relative  to  this 
turbulent  demagogue  would  be  tedious.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  in  brief,  that  after  his  liberation,  he  w^f 
ejipelled  from  his  seat  in  the.  house  ;  verdicts  were 
obtained  against  him  for  two  libels  in  the  king's  bench; 
and  on  his  quitting  the  country,  he  was  outlawed.  A  f^^ 
years  after,  he  suddenly  returned  to  England,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  general  election,  ^nd,  after  havipg^  fail^ 
in  an  attemjpt  to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament  for  the  city  <^ 
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[lOjBdoD,  W9f  dected  by  ao  iimneDaa  oitjoritjr  for  lb* 
sgoDtj  of  Mid<iie3ex.  Inateadt  however,  of  being  per* 
ttiUed  to  take  bis  «eat|  he  was  shut  «p  in  the  king's 
leoch;  riots  ensued  in  London  and  WestKunster;  and 
m)eated  attempts  were  made  by  tbe  populace  to  force  tbe« 
pites  of  his  prison.  The  Middlesex  eleetors,^  on  bei^ 
^ain  called  upon  to  exercise  their  elective  fraachiae, 
raturned  Mr.  Wilkes  a  second,  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth 
jmoj  until  at  length  the  ministry  became  weary  of  thit 
l^ng  and  unsuccessful  struggle  against  public  opinion,  and 
^psented  that  be  should  be  allowed  to  take  hia  seat  ia 
B»e  bouse  of  commons. 

From  this  digression,  it  is,  however,  time  to  return  to 
ittbjects  of  greater  importance.  A  proposal  was  made  * 
^  tbe  minister  to  tax  the  colonies,  which  excited  the 
Rkost  intense  interest,  and  led  to  a  train  of  momenlooa 
consequences.  As  this  proposition  was  the  remote  but 
nal  cause  of  the  establishment  of  American  iudepeiH 
4sace,  it  is  desirable  that  its  nature,  and  the  circumstances 
in  yihich  it  originated,  be  distinctly  understood. 

'The  ^'ar  which  had  recently  terminated,  though  at- 
tended with  brilliant  success,  had  occasionedt  ff^^^ 
Mtiooal  embarrassment.  Heavy  taxes  were  necessarily 
Imposed,  which  a  great  part  of  the  cotnmunity  were  ill 
ible  to  sustain.  Pressed  with  the  difficulty  of  raimg 
pequate  supplies  at  home^  without  new  and  more  burden* 
lome  taxes,  Grenville  directed  his  eyes  towards  tbe  trana-* 
Atlantic  colonies,  which  were  increasing  in  strength  and 
|Opulence  daily,  though  as  yet  they  had  afforded  little  aid 
|1o  their  mother  country.  The  minister  resolved,  there* 
e,  to  put  into  execution  a  project  which  had  been 
evised  by  sir  R.  Walpole^  but  which  that  wary  statesman 
td  not  ventured  to  attempt ;  that  of  raising  a  revenue 
:>ni  the  American  colonies  by  levying  taxes  cm  articles  of 
l^crcbandize  imported  into  them,  and  establishing  a  spe- 
cies of  ej^cise  and  custom  at  their  principal  ports.  The 
Americans  instantly  took  the  aUrm,  and  protested  against 
the  imposition  of  colonial  taxes  in  tbe  strongest  terms. 
They  professed  their  readiness  to  assist  the  parent  country 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  for  this  purpose  to  tax 
themselves  io  the^r  <:olon|al  assemblies,  but  uttedy  depied 
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the  right  of  Britain  to  impose  upon  them  any  pobfic 
banhent  without  their  own  consent,  declaring  it  to  be 
m  infringement  of  their  charter^  and  a  violation  boA 
of  their  natural  and  social  rights.  Descended  from  aBces* 
tors  who  fled  to  the  wilds  of  America  from  the  graip  of 
intolerance  and  oppression,  the  colonists  kindled  will 
indignation  at  the  thought  of  relinquishing  an  iota  of  thdr 
cifil  liberties,  or  of  being  treated  as  inferior  to  BritoDti 
who  could  only  be  taxed  by  a  legislature  of  tbeir  own 
appointment.  Yet  unmoved  by  ail  these  considentioni; 
the  measure  was  adopted  and  enforced.  Hie  famout; 
stamp  act,  which  has  been  justly  considered  as  the  pri*] 
mary  and  principal  cause  of  the  American  war,  was 
passed,  together  with  many  other  commercial  regubtioRSi 
on  the  10th  March,  1764.  It  %vas  warmly  contested  is 
both  bouses  of  parliament,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  tlie 
impropriety  and  injustice  of  extending  taxation  beyoirf 
the  limits  of  representation;  but  though  strenuoosi} 
opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  political*  friends^  it  ^^ 
triumphantly  carried. 

No  sooner  did  the  intelligence  of  this  parliamentarjf 
proceeding  reach  the  American  continent,  than  a  i^ 
was  enkindled,    which  might  indeed  have    been  eas^ 
extinguished,  if  equitable  and  conciliatory  measures  baf' 
been  promptly  adopted  by  the  British  senate ;  bat  wlA 
instead  of  this,  was  fanned  continually  by  new  provdca^ 
tions,  and  fed  with  the  fuel  of  injustice  and  oppres^^ 
A  disposition  to   resist  the  execution  of  the  stamp  act 
manifested  itself  in  all  the  colonies^  but  especially  in  that 
of  Massachusets.    At  Boston,  the  spirit  of  insubordinatios, 
assumed  the   most  formidable  and  determined  charactefj 
The  ships  in  the  harbour  hung  out  their  colours  half  mi 
fa^h,  the  bells  in  the  churches  were  muffled,  and 
a  dumb  peal ;  the  king's  printing«-1iouse,  and  other  oi 
connected  with  the  government,  were  pulled  down  ^ 
burnt;  and  all   the   distributors  or  receivers   of  stamps , 
Were    marked    out    as   objeqts    of    popular  vengeancej 
Though  the   opposition  niiade  to  this  obnoxious  statol^ 
was  less  violent  in  the  other  colonial  provinces  tban  an 
Boston,  it  w^s  not  less  determined.     Committees  yf^f^ 
formed  in  most  of  the  principal  towns,  to  draw  up  p^* 
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tiODS  and  addresses  on  the  subject,  and  to  correspond 
irith  the  friends  of  constitutional  freedom  in  England^ 
Delegates  assembled  from  ail  parts  of  the  colonies  al 
Hew  York^  who  concurred  in  framing  a  declaration  of 
lights  and  a  manifesto  of  public  grievances,  addressed  to 
£e  British  parliament.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
American  congress^  which  met  for  the  first  time  in  Sep- 
lember,  M65y  and  consisted  of  about  fifty  members. 
[n  addition  to  ail  these  popular  movements,  a  solema 
Migagement  was  entered  into  by  the  merchants  resident  at 
be  principal  sea-ports,  to  import  no  more  goods  from 
Breat  Britain,  and  to  recal  all  orders  already  given,  till 
be  stamp  duty  should  be  repealed. 

The  British  minister,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all 
Ins  confusion,  was  for  a  moment  panic-stricken,  and 
teemed  half  disposed  to  retrace  his  steps.  But  unhappily 
twas  resolved  by  the  cabinet  to  persist  in  enforcing  the' 
apposed  right  of  levying  taxes  on  their  colonial  possesi- 
IDOSy  whatever  might  be  the  resistance  with  which  it 
liould  meet.  In  vain  did  the  truly  patriotic  Pitt  exisrt  all 
us  eloquence,  and  rouse  all  the  energies  of  bis  soul,  some- 
imes  renionstratingy  sometimes  pleading,  and  sooietimes 
nrniDg,  as  with  a  prophetic  voice.  At  length,  however, 
be  complaints  of  the  colonists  from  abroad,  and  the 
Uiement  opposition  encountered  at  home,  compelled  the 
benville  administration  to  retire ;  and,  after  another 
Witless  attempt  to  induce  Mr.  Pitt  to  form  a  coalition 
ministry,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  prevailed  upon 
iy  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  become  the  head  of  a  new 
dministration  composed  chieily  of  whi^s,  but  iucludipg 
Iko  a  few  tones.  With  him  were  associated,  the  duke  of 
lewcastle,  then  far  advanced  in  tife,  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
ilieral  Conwsiy,  lord  Winchelsea,  and  other  leaders  of 
le  whig  interest ;  but  as  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  still  \he 
iopular  idol,  was  not  included  in  the  new  cabinet,  it  did 
|Ot  enjoy  the  entire  confidence  and  favour  of  the  public, 
fet  perhaps  no  administration  had  higher  claims,  or  con- 
Abuted  more  materially  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Kiblic  good,  than  that  of  which  Uie  marquis  of  Rocking- 
tt|n  was  the  leader,  during  the  short  period  of  its  icon*' 
iouance.     One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  miQistry  was  to 
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fepeal  the  stamp  dutjr^  whicb  had  occasionecl  sock. 
.feroieiit  in  lh«  American  ccloniea ;  yet  at  the  sacoe  tii 
4be  offensive  principle  was  maintained  and  distincdji 
eogniaed  by  an  express  declaration  on  the  sul^t,  i 
the  British  government  possessed  in  itself  the  right  J 
levying  taxes  on  the  colonies.  This  was  far  from  si 
fying  die  deputies  from  the  American  congress^  wh<>  U 
recently  arrived  in  England,  at  the  bead  of  whom  ij 
the  celebrated  pbilosopberi  Or.  Franklin ;  and  stiii  U 
did  it  allay  the  irritated  and  infuriated  pjssaions  ofi 
C<Jonist8  Abroad  •  J 

The  Rockingham  administration  gave  place  in  in 
to  one  forbied  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Piit^  who  ad 
accepted  >of  a  peerage^  "vud  becatne  earl  of  Cfait&siii 
But  whether  it  arose  from  this  ciiciimstance)  or  bom  «q 
otbctr  cause,  it  is  certain  that  from  the  time  of  his  enteiii 
the  house  of  peers^  his  popularity  rapidly  declined^  ai 
sauch  that  he   was  charged,   though  without  even  ■ 
^  shadow  of  reason,  with  haviug  abandoned  his  aTovedfi 
ciples  and  former  friends.     It  might,  per  haps,  have  k 
reasonably  expected  of  him,  that  after  having  so 
ously  opposed  the  unfortunate  measures  adopted  bj 
Grenville  administration  relative  to  the  American  a 
mes^  one  of  his  first  public  acts  would  have  beee^i 
rescind  those  offensive  laws,  and  thus  conciliate  the 
affected  colonists.     But  whether  the  ear)   of  Cbid 
considered  it  beneath  tiie  dignity  of  the  British  goverod 
to  make    concessions   to  its    transatlantic    subjects* 
whether  he  thought  their  demands  unreasonable,  no  si 
appear  to  have  been  taken  towards  the  healing  of  di 
,rences  during  his  short  administration,  which  was  cbii 
.occupied  with  attending  to  the  complicated  and  ei  ~ 
massed  state  of  the  East  India  company's   a&irs. 
would  be  utterly  impossible,  without  an  extended 
circumHantial  detail,  to  convey  to  the  juvenile  n 
of  this  work  any  accurate  conception  of  the  proceedii 
in  that  remote  part  of  the  British  empire ;  the  arrai^ 
ments  made  with  native  chiefs,  the  territories  ceded 
them  to  the   British   government,   the  wars   carried 
under  various  pretences,  but  in  reality  for  the  sole  f 
poBp  of  aggrandi^ment,  and  die  financial  embarrassm^l 
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'    <:oiiipimy,  to  which  these  naval  and  military  enter- 

(     led-     Ail  these   topics,  important  as  they  are  to 

-who  would  enter  deeply  into  the   history  of  this 

4^,  it  is  necessary  at  present  to  pass  over  unnoticed, 

l^^ving  nitrely  stated  in  general,  that  during  the 
viiatralion  of  lord  Clive,  as  governor-general  and 
oi»ander*9n-cbief  of  the  British  forces  in  India,  a  war 

<:arried  on  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  native 
zes,  which  terminated  in  what  was  denominated  a  glo- 
;  paace ;  by  which  is  meant,  the  addition  of  several 
[M^iered  provinces  to  the  eastern  empire  of  Great  Britain, 
tHe  aci^umulation  of  spoils  plundered  from  the  enemy ^ 
aid  in  the  form  of  tribute. 

[11  health  and  chagrin,  occasioi^ed  by  the  jealousy  aud 
aatioii  of  formejr  frionds,  induced  the  e<irl  of  Chatham 
iurrendfr  the  seals  of  o$ce  very  soon  after  they  had 
p  placed  in  his  hands;  and  an  administration  was, 
r  various  temporary  arrangements  and  partial  changes, 
ieni^tb  formed,  in  which  lord  North  held  a  con- 
Hious  place.  In  the  mean  time,  measures  had  b^n 
pted,  which  revived  the  colonial  dispute3>and  enkindled 
ew  flame  ou  the  American  continent.  A  bill  vras 
Ught  in  for  laying  certain  duties  on  glass,  tea,  paper, 

other  articles  of  commerce,  exported  from  Great 
Ipin  to  the  American  <;oJonies.  This,  though  an  indi- 
I  liiod€  of  ta^^tion,  was  no  less  vehemently  opposed 
h  .«9t  home  and  abroad.  The  former  scenestc^f  tumult 
^  renewed  in  America,  and  similar  combinations  took 
ce  among  the  merchant^  to  exclude  all  those  articles 
pn  their  ports  on  whi(;h  the  new  duties  were  laid. 
^  effect  of  this  strenuous  opposition  was,  that  lord 
^th  consented  to  repeal  all  the  port  duties  passed 
1767,  except  that  on  tea,  which  was  continued  on  the 
l^ed  prinqipie  of  asserting  the  right  of  parliament  to 
[  the  colonies ;  9  right  which  he  expressed  a^etecnii- 
(ion  not  to  relinquibh  till  ''  America  was  prostrate  at 
sk  feet.''  This  was  more  than  sufficient  to  produce  an 
epsirable  breach  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
lofties,  which  continued  to  widen  daily,  and  afforded 
tl  too  certain  an  indication  of  the  calamitous  issue  to 
bich  it  would  lead.  The  ministry  were  fully  apprised 
YOL.  u,  ^  s 
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by  governor  Pownal  and  other  members  of  the  h 
well  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the  colonieai' 
nothing  would  reconcile  them  to  the  measure  of  fix 
taxation^  whatever  form  it  might  assume,  or  in  ho* 
disguised  a  manner  it  might  be  proposed ;  and  tbt 
result  of  such  an  attempt  must  be  the  revolt  and  « 
ration  of  those  colonies  from  the  parent  state.  Yc 
^infatuated  were  they  as  to  proceed  without  hesi^tioi 
their  periFous  and  impolitic  course. 

While  these  discussions  and  contentions  weref 
ceeding  with  increased  violence,  several  incidents  occai 
of  minor  importance,  which  it  may  be  proper  cursoi^ 
notice.  During  the  session  of  1770,  the  city  ofLom 
presented  to  the  king  three  successive  addresses,  ( 
objects  of  which  were  to  induce  him  to  dismiss  hnpteN 
ministry  and  dissolve  parliament.  The  answers  lAi 
the  king  was  advised  to  give  to  these  addresses,  contik 
so  severe  a  censure  on  the  petitioners,  as  to  eicite 
utmost  indignation.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  i 
irmation  that  Beckford,  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  fl 
having  presented  the  third  and  last  city  address,  H 
occasion  to  deliver  a  patriotic,  but  somewhat  intempd 
speech  to  his  majesty,  in  which,  be  inveighed  in  sfiM 
terms  against  the  servants  of  the  crown,  as  enemies  ttt 
majesty's  person  and  family,  and  traitors  to  their  Gort 
But  instead  of  being  well  received,  the  monitor  was  sW 
rebuked  for  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct. — In  the  i 
lowing  year,  1771,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  go^ 
ments  of  Britain  and  Spain,  relative  to  an  aggresai 
made  by  the  latter  on  the  Falkland  isles,  which  « 
claimed  by  Engfand  as  a  naval  station  of  great  value, 
of  which  the  Spanish  government  had  taken  fon 
possession.  The  business  was  taken  up  at  first  sowar 
that  the  two  nations  seemed  on  the  point  of  recommenc 
hostilities!  But  at  length  it  was  compromised  bya( 
avowal  of  the  transaction  on  the  part  of  the  Span 
ministry,  and  the  surrender  of  the  disputed  islands  to  I 
British  admiral  on  that  station. — In  the  year  177^' 
princess  dowager  of  Wales  died;  a  princess  univcm 
beloved,  though  she  had  been  sometimes  attacked 
severity  by  hireling  writers,  on  the  ground  of  her 
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to  the  political  principles  of  the  earl  of  Bute.  About  the 
same  time  the  attention  of  pHirliament  was  occupied  with 
the  prosecution  of  two  publishers  of  newspapers,  for 
-having  printed  and  commented  upon  speeches  delivered 
in  the  house  of  commons^  which  was  declared  to  be  a' 
4>reacb  of  privilege.  The  lord  mayor,  Crosby,  and  the 
aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver^  espoused  the  cause  of  these 
printers,  and  were  threatened  in  like  manner  with  prose- 
cutions by  the  commons.  But  after  the  contest  had  been 
carried  on  for  some  time  with  much  asperity  on  both 
sidesj  the  proceedings  against  all  the  parties  were  relin- 
quishedy  and  the  parliamentary  debates  were  suffered  in 
future  to  be  printed  with  impunity. 

The.  crisis  which  had  been  long  advancing,  arrived 
during  the  summer  of  1773;  for  though  hostilities  be- 
tween Gre^t  Britain  and  America  did  not  actually  com- 
mence till  nearly  two  years  afterwards,  from  that  time  it 
was  apparent  that  the  question  must  be  decided  by  the 
sword.  The  arrival  of  some  ships  laden  with  tea  at  the 
port  of  Boston,  on  which  the  duty  had  been  charged,  m  as 
the  signal  for  attack.  A  body  of  Americans,  disguised  as 
Indians,  boarded  these  ships,  and  threw  their  cargoes  into 
the  sea;  whilst  another  band  of  insurgents  on  shore 
attacked  the  houses  of  the  agents  of  government,  and 
compelled  their  inhabitants  to  take  refuge  in  the  fort. 
Intelligence  of  these  commotions  being  received  in  the 
month  of  February,  ]  774,  a  motion  was  submitted  to  parlia^ 
ment  by  lord  North,  that  the  province  of  M assachusets 
should  be  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  subjected 
:  to  martial  law ;  that  the  port  of  Boston  should  be  shut, 
I  and  all  merchants  prohibited  from  lading  or  unlading 
I  articles  of  commerce  in  that  harbour  or  its  vicinity,  and 
m  that  four  ships  of  war  should  be  sent,  with  troops  on 
I  board,  to  enforce  these  regulations.  The  colonists,  on 
f  the  other  hand,  aware  that  they  had  offended  past  forgive- 
ness, prepared  to  defend  themselves,  and  as  a  preliminary 
,  measure  of  self-defence,  appointed  a  general  congress 
I  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  and  provincial  congresses  to 
I  assemble  in  the  chief  towns  of  each  of  the  associated 
I  colonies.  It  was  determined  in  these  ass^iblies  to  8Ui>- 
[•  pend  <ill  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  {reland,  and  the 
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West  Indies,  till  the  offensive  statutes  e^uld  be  uneqii* 
vocally  repealed,  ^nd  the  libeciies  of  thie  ooionists  second; 
to  present  a  respectful  address  on  the  8«ibject  of  thn 
grievances  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  set  apsrt  i 
day  for  national  humiliation,  and  to  raise  a  few  corps  d 
provincial  troops.  , 

When  matters  had  proceeded  to  this  extremity^  pm^ 

positions   were  made  even   by   the   minister  hirascifii 

the  British  house  of  commons,  which,  had  they  bees 

adopted  at  an  earlier  period,  might  have  prevented  tke 

commencement   of  hostilities,    but  which    now  sens^ 

rather  to  irritate  than  pacify  the  American  inalcootesli< 

Lord  North   moved  a  resolution  to  this   effect,  ^^tftst 

when  any  of  the  colonies  shall  proffer,  according  to  its 

ability,  to  raise  its  due  prbportioo  towards  the  coounoo 

defence,  and  engage  to  support  its  owo  civil  goyerasKS^ 

from  its  own  resources,  parliament  should  io  sttch  au 

forbear  to  levy  aiiy  taxes  on  such  colony^  except  titM, 

which  may  be  expedierU  for  the  regulation  of  c^mn^ra, 

Mr.  Burke  proposed,  ^' that  the  Americans  should  1^ 

themselves  by  their  own  repnesentsitives,    and    that  v 

existing  acts  of  parliament  imposing  duties  shoM  h 

repealed/'     3ut  ere  the  intelligence  of  these  concilistoi) 

propositions  reached  the  American  shores,  the  die  ^ 

cast ;  warlike  preparations  bad  commen.oed ;  the  royiM 

and   colonial  torces  bad  b^gan  tp  assemble ;   and  bo(0 

afterwards,  the   first  bloqd   was  spilt   at   Lexington  > 

New  England,  in  a  slight  engagement  which  took  plic^ 

between  the  British  and  provincial  troops,  on  the  ^tb  ^ 

April,  1775.     Inconsiderable  as  that  action  was  in  it»di, 

it  rises  to  no  ordinary  degree  of  importance^  when  c^ 

sidered  as  the  commencement  of  a  long  and  caiainit9<M 

war,  which  terminated  in   the  dismemberment  of  f^ 

British  empire,  and  the  establishment  of  American  i^^ 

pendence* 
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The  portion  of,  the  reign  of  George  III*  tihicii  has 
been  reviewed  ia  the  preceding  pages^  i»  characterized  by 
a  more  frequent  change  of  ministry  than  had  occurred  at 
any  former  period.     Within  tlie  apace  of  a  very   few 
years,  six  entire  cbar^es  of  administrations  took  place,  in 
addition  to  several  minor  arrangements  and  partial  altera- 
tiom  of  tbe  eitecutive  government.    When  this  reign  com* 
.nenced^  the  justly  celebrated  Williani  Pitt  presided  at 
tfie  helm  of  state  ;  that  minister  soon  gave  place  to  the 
foyal  lisvourite,  the  earl  of  Bute;  when  that  nobleman 
retired  behind  the  scenes^  he  was  succeeded  in  office  by 
the  Grenville    administration;     this   gave   place    to   the 
JDinistry  of  which  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  the 
iead;  then  the  earl  of  Chatham  once  more  eanie  into 
fkower ;  and,  finally,  after  having  esereised  a  brief  autho- 
rity^ that  popular  statesman  Was  superseded  by  lord  North 
and  bis  political  partisans.     Without  inquiring  minutely 
into  tbe  causes  oi  these  incessant  chaises,  it  must  be 
apparent  ta  ally  that  they  arose  not  so  much  from  the 
systematic  opposition  maintained  by  their  political  anta- 
gonists, as  from  a  want  of  mutual  coniidience,  and  from 
ittternal  divisions.     Not  wAy  in   the   adm^inistration   of 
states  and  empires,  bat  also  in  all  tbe  social  relations  of 
tife^  it  is  apparent  that  union  and  harmony  are  essential  to 
permanence   and  stability,      '^  Can  two  walk  together, 
except  ihey  be  agreed?*'     Tbe  golden  age  of  the  chut*ch 
was  that' in  which  ^  tke  nHiltittide  of  them  tbal  believed 
%ere  of  one  heart  and  of  one  taind  \'  nor  can  we  look  for 
the  pronaised  increase  and    prosperity  of  the  universal 
cbiircb^  iftBtil  Christians  shall  have  learned  to  walk  together 
in  peace    and   love,  ^*  being  filled    with   the    fruits   of 
righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  ^o  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father." 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  liberty  and  licen- 
tiousness ;  yet,  in  many  cases,  the  one  has  been  mistaken 
for  the  other,  and  the  professed  champions  of  the  former 
hav^  been,  at  the  same  time,  the  degraded  slaves  of  the 
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Utter.  This  was  manifestly  the  case,  when  the  profligate 
and  turbulent  demagogue,  Wilkes,  was  set  up  as  a  popular 
idol,  and  dignified  with  the  hallowed  name  of  a  patriot.  It 
is  liot  denied  that  the  struggle,  which  that  worthless  and 
unprincipled  champion  maintained,  served  indirectly  to 
promote  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom;  but  who 
can  forbear  to  feel  and  express  the  deepest  regret,  that  so 
sacred  a  cause  should  be  prostituted  and  profaned  bj 
being  committed  to  such  hands.  True  liberty,  whether 
civil  or  religious,  needs  not  the  tongue  of  faction  to  plead; 
or  the  arm  of  lawless  violence  to  strive  in  her  defence. 
She  is  strong  in  her  own  strength ;  she  is  fairest  and 
most  attraictive  in  the  attire  of  her  own  native  loveliness. 
Like  the  sacred  ark  of  Jehovah,  she  is  polluted  rather  thai 
upheld  by  the  unhallowed  touch  of  the  licentious  aod 
profane. 

How  many  public  and  private  evils  might  be  avoided; 
if  men  would  listen  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  equity, 
instead  of  suffering  themselves  to  be  borne  along  witboot 
reflection  by  their  furious  and  ungovernable '  pasiious! 
The  calamities  which  ihe  following  pages  will  recon^ 
might  have  been  easily  averted,  if  consummate  folly  bad 
not  occupied  the  seat  of  wisdom,  and  if  a  fatal  infatuatioi 
had  not  blindedjand  perverted  the  judgment.  Concessions 
far  less  humiliating  than  those  which  were  afterward9 
voluntarily  offered,  would  have  sufficed,  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  quarrel,  to  allay  the  fever  of  discontent, 
and  preserve  inviolate  the  relations  th^t  had  long  subsisted 
between  the  parent  state  and  her  distant  colonies.  There 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  wisest  aivi  safest  aitd  most 
dignified  part  we  can  act,  is  to  acknowledge  our  error* 
and  retrace  our  steps.  Difficult  and  revolting  as  it  map 
be  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart  to  make  such  aft 
avowal,  it  will  be  found  in  the  end  to;  have  been  the  path 
of  honour,  of  security,  and  of  happiness. 
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ESSAY  VIII. 

7He  Reign  of  George  III.  continued^   during  the 
American  War, 

A.  D.  1775—1782. 

Notwithstanding  the  decided  steps  which  had 
jset)  taken  by  the  American  congress  during  the  winter 
'  1774,  and  the  military  preparations  that  wei'e  carrying 
%  with  great  activity  throughout  the  associated  colonies, 
.e  British  government  was  in  a  great  measure  taken  by 
irpnse,  when  hostilities  actually  commenced.  The 
pinion  of  the  ministerial  party  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
'as,  that  the  Americans  would  not  venture  to  declare  war 
gsiinst  Great  Britain;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colon 
4es,  though  turbulent,  were  timid,  and  might  easily  be 
.srrified  into  submission ;  that  the  defection  was  but  par- 
al,  extending  little  farther  than  to  the  New  England 
rovinqea ;  and  that  even  if  the  revolted  colonists  should 
e  resolved  to  proceed  to  extremities,  ten  thousand  regular 
loops  would  be  amply  suflScient  to  put  to  flight  all  tlie 
Aidisciplined  provincials  that  could  be  assembled  against 
hem.  Influenced  by  these  opinions,  which  proved  to  be 
;ross  miscalculations,  orders  were  transmitted  by  the 
Sritish  government  to  their  colonial  agents  to  employ 
pTQQ  in'  reducing  the  insurg.ents  to  obedience ;  to  appre- 
lend  the  principal  malcontents,  and  send  them  to  England 
iM^r  trial;  and  to  place  all  the  disaffected  districts  under 
martial  law.     In  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  general 

Eage,  who  commanded,  the  British  troops  at  Boston, 
^gan  to  exert  himself  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebels, 
(as  they  were  contemptuously  termed,)  by  military  force. 
Atnong  other  measures  which  he  adopted  for  this  pur- 
p(^e^  one  was  to  seize  the  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
v^iich  had  been  Qollected  in  different  places  by  order  of 
Progress,  and  to.  destroy  the  forts  in  which  they  were 
i^posited.  One  of  these  predatory  excursions  gave  occar 
^^n  to  the  affair  at  Lexington,  mentioned  at  the  close  of 
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the  last  essay.     A  detachment  was  sent,  under  the  o 
inaiid  of  major  Pitcairn,  to  destroy  a  magazine  coll 
at  Fort  Concordy  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  Bo 
^rhe  utmost  secrecy   had   been  used  in  preparing 
sending  out  this  expedition,  yet  the  inteiltgence  o^ 
appointment  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  and 
militia  of  Lexington  stood  prepared  to  resist  ihem. 
skirmish  took  place,  in  which  several  persons  were 
and   wounded   on '  both    sides ;    yet  the  British    X 
eventually  executed  their  commission  by  dfstfoyiny 
forty  and  the  military  ;itores  it  contained.    But 
return,  they  were  annoyed  and  harassed  throngh  tbe  wlii 
line  of  their  march,  by  numerous  bodies  of  pn>m< 
troops,  that  hung  upon  tlieir  rear,  and  fired  updn 
from  woods  and  buildings  with  so  much  effecl^^H 
of  tbe  men  originally  employed  in  this  enterpiise  ^oiKi 
have  arrived  in  safety  at  Boston,  unlesar  a  second  rfel 
ment  had  been  sent  out  to  their  relief. 

This  engagement,  partial  and  indecisive  i»s  \x 
served  to  inspire  tbe  colonial  troops  with  marttaA 
siasm.  Thougli  attended  with  considerable  ioas^  it 
magnified  into  a  victory,  and  hailed  as  an'onieti  of 
success  in  tbe  future  conduct  of  the  war.  A  resolnii 
was  immediately  formed  to  invest  the  town  of  BoiM 
where  tbe  head^quarters  of  the  British  army  were^ 
fixed ;  and  twenty  thousand  provincials  marched  for  ri 
purpose^  under  the  command  of  the  American  geacfl 
Ward,  Heath,  Prescot,  and  Thomas.  This  imaM 
corps  was  further  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  sevfl 
thousands  of  the  Connecticut  militia,  that  joined  themi 
their  march,  under  the  conduct  of  general  Putnam,! 
officer  of  distinguished  reputation,  who  had  sigeslil 
himself  during  the  Canadian  war.  The  fortificatiom^ 
tbe  town  being  considered  too  strong  to  be  carrirf) 
storm,  unless  tbe  besieging  army  were  better  sapp* 
with  artillery^  it  was  determmed  to  follow  a  more  pm* 
course,  by  forming  a  blockade^  and  throwing  irp-H'^/*'| 
considerable  magnitude,  on  which  batteries  loighv 
planted.  While  these  military  operations  were  proeefil 
and  general  Gage  was  waiting  for  reinforeen>en(i.f^ 
England;  the  congress  met  again  at   Phitadelphia^  ^ 
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made  tli^  neces&ary  arraogementa  for  prosecuting  the  war 
with  vigour.  The  first  and  most  important  object  of  thLs 
deliberative  assembly  was  to  appoint  the  principal  officers 
oi  the  army ;  amongst  whom  were  the  celebrated  George 
Washington,  conamander-iu^cbief  j  Horatio  Gates,  adju- 
tant-general; and  Charles  Lee^  major-general ;  with  many 
others  of  inferior  rank.  A  paper  currency  was  also 
established  for  defray'mg  the  ^expences  of  levying  and 
equipping  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  provincials^  for 
the  payment  of  which  the  faith  of  the  provinces  wa$ 
pledged.  But  the  most  remarkable  resolution  passed  at 
this  meeting  of  congress  was  that  which  declared  the 
compact  between  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
American  colonists  to  be  dissolved  by'  the  violation  of 
ihe  charter  of  William  and  Mary;  and  which  asserted  the 
necessity  of  taking  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  rights 
^d  liberties*  The  only  actions  of  importance  that 
occurred  during  the  summer  of  1775,  were  the  capture  of  ' 
the  important  fortresses  of  Ticonderago  and  Crown 
Pointy  by  a  self-authorized  band  of  patriots  resident  iu 
that  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  memorable  battle  of 
£uukers-hill,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston.  Thc^ 
latter  of  these  engagements  took  place  on  the  l6th  June, 
1775,  soon  after  the  expected  reinforcements  had  arrived 
from  England »  under  tjie  command  of  generals  Howe, 
Burgoyne,  and  Clinton.  It  was  one  of  the  most  fierce 
^d  sanguinary  battles  foupht  during  the  whole  of  thi.5 
disastrous  war ;  both  parties  displayed  equal  bravery ; 
9Qd  though  the  loss  was  far  greater  on  the  part  of  tb^ 
British,  on  account  of  the  advantageous  position  occupied 
hy  Xh»  colonial  troops,  victory  at  length  declared  in  favour 
of  the  royalist  army.  Yet  the  condition  of  the  British 
troops  which  still  continued  shut  up  in  a  state  of  siege  in 
the  town  and  peninsula  of  Boston^  was  far  from  bein^* 
improved  by  this  victory.  The  American  lines  were  too 
strong  to  be  forced,  and  Washington,  the  commaf^der-ia- 
chief,  who  bad  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  camp,  Nvajs  toQ 
'kilful  and  experienced  a  soldier  to  risk  a  general  engage- 
t96Qt  with  hia  undisciplined  and  raw  recruits.  Th^ 
blockade'  was^  therefore,  continued  during  the  winter^ 
without  90;  material  chi^uge  having  taken  placo  on  either 
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aide,  except  that  both  the* besieged  army  and  theiDh8l)i'| 
tants  of  the  town  suffered  much  from  want  of  provisioos.  I 

In  the  mean  time,  the  general  congress  determiDei 
once  more  to  address  the  British  government  on  the  sttb- 
ject  of  their  rights  and  grievances.  William  Penn,tlit 
proprietoiy-governdr  of  Pensylvania,  undertook  to  conwj 
to  England  this  final  appeal  of  the  colonists  to  the  Britm 
sovereign.  But  though  the  most  sanguine  expeclaiiom 
were  formed,  both  in  England  and  America,  of  the  rejult 
of  this  embassy,  unhappily  it  produced  no  effect;  the 
minister  did  not  even  deign  to  answer  the  petition,  iw 
was  the  excellent  individual  by  whom  it  was  prescnf«i 
admitted  into  the  royal  presence.  He  did,  however,  ofcto^ 
permission  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  country  before  toe 
house  of  lords  ;  on  which  occasion  he  stated,  M'ith  cwta- 
ness  and  moderation,  what  were  the  only  grouDOS  w 
which  peace  could  be  restored,  and  what  would  be  Ik 
certain  issue  of  continued  hostilities.  The  members  or 
opposition,  in  both  housies,  availed  themselves  of  w* 
statements  in  support  of  their  attempts  to  reconcile  ^ 
ferences;  but  lord  North,  who  was  still  at  the  head  of »« 
administration,  repiained  inflexible,  and  even  adop 
more  irritating  and  offensive  measures-  than  befo^- 
Among  other  bills  introduced  during  this  session  of  p'J" 
liament,  one  was  designed  to  prohibit  all  cornmero 
intercourse  with  the  American  colonies,  and  to  »*^"^*^| 
goods  belonging  to  any  of  the  colonial  inhabitants  la^'"'^ 
prizes.  Large  supplies  were  voted  for  the  pro«f^"!'^"°. 
the  war,  and  a  treaty  was  confirmed,  which  had  bee^ 
recently  concluded  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  ^y^:^ 
eighteen  thousand  Hessian  soldiers  were  taken  into^" 
pay.  for  the  American  service,  . 

The  following  summer  ^1776)  was  one  of  incrcaseo 
activity  on' the  American  continent.  General  Washiogto^ 
made  vigorous  preparations  to  bombard  the  ^^^^.^ 
Boston,  and  the  British  commander  at  that  station,  findnj 
it  alike  impracticable  to  repel  or  withstand  the  besiei^^ 
determined  to  embark  his  troops,  and  leave  the  eiieD»y 
xjuiet  possession  of  the  place.  A  considerable  q^^""^^ 
artillery  and  other  useful  military  stores  were  found  in«^j 
after  the  British  had  retired,  of  which  the  AmcricaD  ^^^ 
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$tood  in  great  need.  On  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  the 
colonial  troops  were  not  equally  successful.  After  the 
British  army  in  that  quarter  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival 
of  general  Burgoyiie,  the  American  general^  Arnold,  who 
had  made  rapid  progress  during  the  winter,  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Quebec,  to  abandon  Montreal^  and 
finally  to  evacuate  all  the  Canadian  territories,  which  he 
had  acquired  at  the  commeucement  of  the  campaign. 
About  the  same  time  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
by  the  British  fleet,  under  the  command  of  sir  Peter 
Parker,  and  a  strong  detachment  of  the  army,  commanded 
by  general  Clinton,  to  take  possession  of  Charleston  in 
South  America,  where  it  was  understood  that  the  people 
were  still  attached  to  the  British  government.  The  town 
vras  vigorously  defended  by  general  Lee,  who  brought  its 
artillery  to  bear  with  such  tremendous  effect  on  the  British 
ships  of  war,  that  they  were  compelled  to  retirp,  after  a 
short  but  .sanguinary  engagement.  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
finding  it  impossible  to  make  any  impression,  either  by 
sea  or  land,  determined  to  relinquish  the  attempt,  and  set 
sail  for  New  York. 

The  crisis  at  length  arrived,  which  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  and  which  that  great  statesman 
had  laboured  most  strenuously,  though  ineffectually,  to 
avert.     Intelligence  having  been  received  by  congress  of 
the  contemptuous  i ejection   of    their   petition,  and    the 
enactment  of  new  and  more  offensive  laws  by  the  British 
government,   it  was   felt    diat  the  time  for    effecting  a 
reconciliation  was  now  past,  and  that  the  most  decisive 
measures    were  necessary.      On  the   memorable  4th   of 
July,  1776j  the  delegates  of  the  thirteen  provinces,  assem- 
bled in  general  congress,  passed  a  solemn  and  unanimous 
decree,  "  that  these  united  colonies  were  free  and  inde- 
pendent states;  that  they  were  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown  ;  that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  was,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved ;  and  that  they  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortune,  and  their  -lionour,  to  maintain  this  declaration  of 
independence  inviolate."      It  was    at  this   inauspicious 
nioment,  that  lord  Howe  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  six  ships 
of  the  line,  thirty  frigates,  and  9  great  number  of  armed 
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veiseU  and  transports;  yet  ckarged  at  tha  same  time  with 
full  powers  to  proclaim  a  general  amnesty  to  «U  vlo 
bhouid  return  to  their  allegiance.  To  the  credit  of  tin 
gallant  British  officer  it  may  be  stated,  thai  instead  of 
being  eager  to  commence  hostilities,  he  manifested  the 
most  earnest  desire  ot  effecting  an  accommodatioD,  aui 
lost  no  time  in  adopting  the  most  conciliatory  and  padic 
measures*  He  sent  circular  letters  to  the  governors  of  lie 
colonies,  and  published  a  general  declaration  to  the  ioiiir 
bitants  of  the  united  states ;  and  though  he  could  not 
recognize  the  authority  of  congress  as  a  deliberative  bo^ij) 
he  sent  messages  to  many  of  its  leading  members,  auuriflg 
them,  that  his  brother,  general  Howe,  and  himself,  were 
invested  with  full  powers  to  negociate  )a  peace,  and  ifivitiAg 
them  to  a  conference  on  the  subject.  A  correspoodence 
took  place  between  these  British  officers  and  several 
members  of  congress,  among  whom  were  general  Wasbiflg* 
ton  and  Dr.  Franklin^  Messrs.  Adams  and  Rutledge* 
which  terminated  unsuccessfully  ;  as  on  the  one  partite 
American  commissioners  insisted  on  the  full  rtjcognitioo 
of  the  independence  of  the  united  states;. and  oiitbe 
other,  the  British  commissioners^  were  oiily  ewpowerea 
to  gramt  pardons  to  the  insurgents,  on  ccmditioa  of  tl^ 
submission  and  renewed  ,allegiauce. 

The  ensuing  campaign  was  favourable  to  the  Briti&o 
arms  in  almost  every  quarter.  .The  principal  American 
army  was  defeated  with  great  loss  at  Long  Island  by 
generals  Clinton^  Percy,  and  Cornwallis.  This  battle 
took  place  while  general  Washington  was  absent,  wW 
returned  just  in  time  to  witness  die  total  discomfiture  oi 
the  troops  on  which  he  had  placed  his  chief  dependence. 
All  he  could  accomplish  was,  to  collect  the  scatt^|^ 
wreck  of  his  army,  and  conduct  it  to  New  York,  wbiwcr 
the  new  levies  had  been  directed  to' repair..  The  Bn\^ 
generalsfaastened  to  follow  up  their  victory  by  theinvestineB^ 
of  that  city;  but  Washington  precipitately  withdrew,  a'*^ 
to  Kingsbridge,  then  to  a  fortified  camp  at  White  P'*"**' 
fijiid  finally  to  a  remarkably  strong  position  in  Norlb^J^*^? 
district.  Nor  were  the  American  affairs  more  success*''^ 
on  Ahe^  frontiers  of  Canada.  GenetsA  Arnold  maio 
an  arduous  but  an  unequal  struggle  with  the  conil 
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forces  of  the  British  generals,  Carleton  and  Burgoyoe^ 
and  after  having  giren  signal  proofs  of  courage  and  abilify, 
retreated  in  ^ood  order  to  the  fortress  of  Ticonderago, 
though  not  without  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  his  army, 
lu  addition  to  these  misfortunes,  major-general  Lee,  who 
had  manifested  such  skill  and  intrepidity  in  the  defence  of 
Charleston,  and  who  was  deemed  a  host  in  himself,  was 
surprised  by  a  small  corps  of  British  troops  belongiag 
to  general  Howe's  army,  and  carried  as  a  prisoner  to 
New  York.  This  was  the  lowest  ebb  of  American 
independence.  The  defeats  and  losses  which  bad  been 
sustained,  discouraged  the  military  and  civil  authorities^  bq 
as  almost  to  induce  them  to  forsake  the  standard  of  the 
republic.  The  governors  and  provincial  assemblies  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pensylyania  6ed  before  the  victorious 
British  troops,  and  the  congress,  expecting  daily  the 
arrival  of  general  Howe  at  Philadelphia^  withdrew  to 
Baltimore.  But,  amidst  all  these  disasters,  general 
Washington  remained  undaunted,  and  not  only  revived 
the  drooping  spirits  of  his  countrymen,  but,  by  a  series  of 
skilful  military  operations,  retrieved  in  part  the  losses 
>vhich  had  been  sustained. 

During  the  winter  months  of  1777,  ft  strenuous  oppo« 
.  sition  was  niade  in-the  British  parliament  to  the  proceed* 
ings  of  ministers  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  Dunning,  and  lord  John  Cavendish,  took  an  importaot 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  this  session ;  and  though  bowed 
down  by  age  and  infirmity,  the  earl  of  Chatham  deter- 
niineci  to  oiake  one  more  effort  to  terminate  the  war.  In 
urging  the  importance  of  an  immediate  reconciliation,  he 
stated  what  wi^s  tlien  thought  to  be^  chimerical,  but  was 
soon  proved  to  have  been  almost  a  prophetic  warning; 
that  France  would  assuredly  make  common  cause  with 
the  Americans,  and  enable  them  to  establish  their  inde- 
pendence. But  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  in  which  the 
voice  of  reason  could  be  heard  on  this  subject,  amidst 
the  tumult  of  passion,  and  the  incessant  clamour  of  party 
interests. 

The  following  campaign  was  marked  by  same  events 
highly  favourable  to  the  Anlericau  states,  especially  on 
the  frontiers  of  Canada;  where  general  Burgoyne  suf&red 
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bimtelf  to  be  drawn  into  a  9narc  by  the  American  generals, 
Gates  and  Arnold,  so  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
surrendering  his  whole  army,  consisting  of  Dearly  sii 
thousand  men.  This  events  which  took  place  on  the  17tii 
of  October^  1777>  had  a  roost  invigorating  influence  on  all 
the  American  armies^  and  was  followed  by  partial  sue* 
cesses  in  other  parts  ;  but  its  most  important  result  was, 
that  it  decided  the  court  of  France  openly  to  espouse  (he 
cause  of  the  revolted  colonies.  Filoui  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  indirect  assistance  had  been  afforded  by  the 
French  government ;  arms  and  ammunition  had  been  con- 
Yeyed  to  America  in  French  ships  ;  several  distinguished 
French  officers  had  volunteered  their  services,  among 
whom  was  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette ;  but  now  a  treat/  of 
alliance  was  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  king  of 
France  and  the  united  states  of  America,  in  which  tbe 
independence  of  the  latter  was  distinctly  recognized,  and 
pledges  of  assistance  were  given  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government.  From  this  time,  the  war  began  to  assume  a 
more  complicated  and  formidable  character.  It  was  con- 
ducted on  a  more  extended  scale,  aud  the  issue  became 
less  doubtful.  Not  a  fe^v  members  of  the  British  senate, 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  ^  contest,  which 
daily  assumed  more  of  a  national  character, « and  which, 
being  carried  on  in  so  remote  a  country,  must  necessarily 
be  attended  with  prodigious  ex  pence,  urged  the  necessity 
ofacknowledging  the  independence  of  America.  The 
marquis  of  Rockingham  and  the  duke  of  Richmond  were 
at  the  head  of  this  party.  But  a  great  part  even  of  the 
opposition  members  still  conceived  it  possible  to  reconcile 
differences,  and  re- unite  the  colonies  to  the  parent  state. 
To  this  class  the  earl  of  Chatham  belonged,  who  came  to 
the  house  of  lords,  almost  in  a  dying  state,  to  enter  his 
solemn  protest  against  the  dismemberment  of  the  British 
empire.  While  rousing  his  latest  energies  to  speak  on 
this  subject,  he  sank  down,  and  was  borne  out  of  the 
bouse  in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  and,  after  languishing  > 
few  days,  expired  in  the  seventieth  year  of  bis  age. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  America  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  renewal  of  hostilities  between  this  king* 
dom  and  its  ancient  political  rival.     From  this  period  of 
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(be  war,  the  scene  of  action  becomes  so  extended,  and 

{he   military    operations  of  the  belligerents  were  carried 

on  at  the  same  time  in  so  many  different  places,  that  it  is 

only  possible   to  glance  at  them  collectively,  and  state 

their  general    result.     During  the  years  1778  and  1779, 

•  succession    of  naval  engagements  took  place  between 

the  French  and  English   fleets,  the  former  of  which  were 

^commanded    by   D'Orvilliers    and    D'Estaing,    and  tl^e 

latter^  by    admirals    Keppel,    Rodney,    Vernon,   and   sir 

Hyde   Parker.     In  these  actions,  the  British  fleets  were 

usually  victorious,  and  their  success  was  followed  by  the 

capture   of  several  French  settlements  in  the  East  and 

West  Indies.     The  co-operation  of  France  enabled  the 

American  generals  to  extend  their  exertions,  and  rendered 

it  necessary  that  the  British  armies  should  receive  large 

reinforcements  continually  from  Europe.     The  principal 

theatre  of  war,  during  the  above-mentioned  years,  was  in 

Georgia  and  the  Carolinas ;  the  former  of  which  provinces 

was  entirely    occupied    by   the  ,  British    troops,  and  the 

latter  were  long  contested  with  various  and  doubtful  sue* 

cess.    After  a  protracted  and  arduous  struggle,  Charleston^ 

the  capifal  of  South  Carolina,  was  compelled  to  surrender 

to  the  British  army  under  general  Clinton,  together  with 

the  American  garrison  it  contained,  commanded  by  general 

Lincoln.      In  the  northern  provinces,  a  harassing  warfare 

was  sliil  carried  on,  which  produced  no  decisive  results.^ 

The  year  1780  is  rendered  memorable  by  a  disgraceful 

scene  of  riot  in  die  British  metropolis,  which  originated 

in  religious  bigotry  and  popular  misapprehension.     A  bill 

had  passed  during  the  last  session  of  parliament,  designed 

to  relieve  the  Roman   catholic   subjects   of  the  British 

crown  from  the  disabilities  and  penalties  to  which  they 

/  had  been   exposed  by   former  intolerant  statutes.     An 

alarm  was  instantly  taken  ;  a  protectant  association  was 

formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  lord  George  Gordon  ; 

and  tneasures  were  adopted  to  enforce  the-  repeal  of  the 

late  act  in  favour  of  the  catholics.     A  puyic  meeting 

was  convened  in  St.  George's   Fields,  at  which  a  vast 

concourse  of  people   assembled,  who  proceeded,  with 

lord  George   Gordon  as  their  leader,  to  the  house  of 

commons.     On   their  arrival   at   We9tminster^  the  mob 
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became  esceedingly  lunmhuoui,  and  was  with  Ihs  utoiQil 
diflkuhj  diapersed.  Instead,  boM^ever,  of  returaii^  %uiedj 
lo  their  habitations,  the  rioters  moved  in  large  bodies  lo 
demolish  the  Roman  catholic  chapels,  and  the  houses  of 
the  most  distinguished  individuals  of  that  comamuioii  ia 
the  metropolis.  Thence  they  proceeded  on  the  fullowini 
day  to  attack  the  public  offices;  to  break  open  Newgate, 
the  King's  BencK»  and  other  prisons,  in  which  some  of 
their  associates  were  already  confined^  and  to  liberate  the 
felons  and  others  immured  within  their  walls;  The  imUtaiy ' 
were  at  length  called  out  to  suppress  these  riots^  and  many 
lives  were  lost ;  an  universal  panic  prevailed,  all  coisiiuer- 
cial  transactions  were  suspended,  and  much  property  was 

.  destroyed.  These  disgraceful  scenes  of  plunder  and  riot 
continued  more  than  a  week,  during  which  period  numerous 
conflagrations  were  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and 
frequent  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  soldiers  and 
the  populace.  Before  these  tumults  were  finally  sup- 
pressed, nearly  three  hundred  of  the  rioters  are  supposed 
to  have  been  killed,  and  after  they  had  terminated,  twenty- 
five  of  the  ringleaders  suffered  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
Lord  George  Gordon,  who  had  been  the  principal  means 
of  exciting  these  disturbances^  was  tried  for  high  treason 
and  acquitted. 

The  Spanish  government  availed  itself  of  the  embar- 
rassed state  of  the  Britiijh  empire  to  seek  reparation  for 
her  losses  sustained  in  the  late  war ;  nor  was  it  long  ere 
the  states-general  of  Holland  determined  also  to  take 

~part  in  the  quarrel ;  so  that  Great  Britain  bad  to  contend 
at  the  same  time  with  the  three  most  powerful  maritime 
states  of  Europe,   in   addition  to  the  difficult  task  of 
subjugating  her  revolted  colonies.     The  principal  object 
of  Spain  in  commencing  hostilities  was,  to  regain  posses- 
sion o£  Gibraltar,  and  the  most  formidable  preparations 
were  made  for  this  purpose.    The  siege  of  this  important 
fortress  occupied  nearly  two  years;  stupendous    w^M 
were  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  most  cele- 
brated French  engineers,  which  were  mounted  with  s 
battery  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  cannon 
and  eighty  mortars;  floating  batteries  of  great  sU-engtk 
were  launched^  capable  of  carrying  a  prodigious  numb^ 
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of  heavy  guiis;  and  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men 
are  said  to  hdve  been  employed,  either  ia  the  land  or 
sea  ^rvice^  in  conducting  this  memorable  siege*  Yet^  oii 
the  d7th  of  November,  )781,  the  besieged  garrison  sallied 
out  and  destroyed  in  a  few  hours^  those  works  which  had 
cost  incredible  labour  and  expence ;  and  on  the  13th  of 
September  in  the  following  year,  the  floating  batteri^ 
were  utterly  demolished  by  a  furious  bombardment^  coo^ 
ducted  by  the  gallant  admiral  Rodney* 

The  latter  months  of  the  year  17B1,  and  th^  com-^ 
menccment  of  1783>  were  periods  of  considerable  domes- 
tic  agitation*    The  American  war^  which  was  at  first 
popular,  had  proved  so  burdensome  and  protracted^  that 
the  whole  British  nation  began  to  be  impatient  for  its  aban- 
donment.    Addresses  and  petitioits  were  poured  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  soliciting  a  change  of  ministry, 
and  recommending  the  immediate  adoption  of  conciliatory 
measures.     These  expressions  of  popular  opinion  were 
followed  up  by  motions  repeatedly  made  in  both  houses  of 
parliament  by  the  leading  members  of  opposition,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  induce  the  king  to  take  effectual  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  revolted  colonies.     Yet  notwithstanding  the  deistre  of 
pacification  universally  felt  and  expressed^  and  in  spite 
of  the   eloquence  exerted  by  a  host  of  youthfid  Sen»« 
tors,  among   whom   were  Fox    and    Pitt,    Burke   aiMl 
Sheridan,  it  is  probable  that  the   wishes  of  the  nation 
would  not  have  been  immediately  gratified,  if  a  calamity 
bad  not  befallen  the  British  army  in  America,  that  put  at 
once  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  war.     Lord  Cornwallis,  after 
h&vihg  obtained  many  important  advantages  in  North  and 
South  Carolina, attempted  the  conquest  of  Virginia;  biftt 
itisfead  of  executing  this  design,  he  was  oiit-aianeBuu*ed 
by  general  Wa^ington,  and  so  hemmed  in  on  every  side^ 
that  be  found  it  impossible  to  escape,  and  was  reduced  to 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  capitulating.    With  this  severe 
mortification   the   last  American  campaign   terminated. 
No  sooner  did  the    intelligence  <^f   this  disaster  reac& 
England,  than  a  storm  of  popular  ind'^nation  fell  upon 
lord  North  and  his  coadjutors^  which  they  were  unable  to 
withstand*     They,  .therefore,  resignfsd  their  places,  aad  t 
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bew  ministry  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
marouis  of  Rockingham,  supported  by  lord  Shelburne 
and  Mr.  Foi,  the  secretaries  of  state ;  Thurlow,  lord  high 
chanceiior,  lord  John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  the  ex* 
chequer,  general  Conway,  Mr.  Burke,  and  many  other 
distinguished*  whigs.  The  immediate  consequence  of 
this  arrangement  was,  that  negociations  for  a  general 
]>aci6cation  immediately  commenced  at  Paris ;  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  united  states  of 
America  was  .happily  concluded  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 782)  in  which  the  independence  of  the  latter  was 
fully  recognized ;  on  the  20th  of  January  following,  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  signed  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain  ;  and  a  few  months  afterwards,  terms 
of  pacification  were  finally  settled  with  the  republic  of 
Holland. 


RBFLECTlONSi 

When  it  is  considered  of  what  materials  the  Athericafl 
tolonists  were  originally  composed,  who  were  the  first 
settlers,  and  what  the  circumstances  that  induced  them  to 
abandon  their  native  country;  that  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  emigrated,  consisted  of  persons  who  had 
groaned  beneath  the  oppressor's  yoke,  and  fled  to  the 
American  wilds  to  escape  the  tyranny  and  persecution  of 
Om  Stuarts ;  and  that  with  mifch  difficulty  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining,  at  different  periods,  charters,  by 
which  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  were  secured— 
wlien  these  circumstances  are  duly  considered,  it  will  not 
appear  surprising,  that  a  jealousy  of  arbitrary  power  and 
a  love  of  freedom  should  have  marked  their  character 
from  age  to  age ;  that  when  a  disposition  appeared  in  the 
parent  state  to  abridge  those  liberties,  which  their  fathers 
had  purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate,  they  should  have  mani- 
fested a  determined  spirit  of  resistance ;  and  that  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  should  have  been  embraced  by 
them  to  secure  their  national  independence.     If  they  had 
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eeti  iadiiiitted^  in  the  first  instance^  to  equal  rights  and 
fivileges  with  their  feliow*8ubjects  resident  in  Great 
tritain---^if^  for  example,  the  right  of  representation  had 
een  granted  thein  at  the  same  time  in  which  the  right  of 
axation  was  asserted^  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
alamitous  war  might  have  been  avoided^  to  which  the 
lareceding  narrative  relates,  and  that  the  maternal  and 
liiai  bonds  subsisting  between  the  two  countries  had  still 
emained  unbroken^  Injustice  on  the  part  of  those  who 
exercise  authority,  cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  produce 
%  re-action  in  those  who  are  the  victims  of  oppression, 
|vhich  may  be  denominated  rebellion  by  time-serving 
courtiers^  but  which  impartial  history  will  dignify  with  the 
more  honourable  character  of  a  glorious  struggle  for  con* 
stitutional  free^doni. 

Of  all  the  hideous  forms  which  war  assumes,  none  is 

so  repulsive  as  that  which  the  infernal   monster  exhibits 

in  times  of  civil  commotion  ;  when  members  of  the  same 

community^  and,  it  may  be,  even  children  of  the  same 

family,- point   the  homicidal  sword  against  each  other^s 

breast.     This  must  have  frequently  occurred  during  th« 

protracted   contest  with  the  American   colonies^     Not 

oialy  is   it  easily  to  be  conceived,  but  it  has  been  fuUjr 

ascertained,  that  on-  opposite  sides  of  the  embattled  plain, 

and  among  those  who  foiigbt  under  hostile  banners,  were 

intimate  and  long-endeared  friends,  brothers  of  the  same 

household,  and  even  parents  and  their  children !     O,  bow 

destructive  is  war,  not  only  of  the  common  sympathies  of 

our  nature,  of  social  order,  and  of  human  happiness — but 

even  of  natural, affection  itself,  and  of  ail  those  tender  and 

endearing   charities   that   entwine  themselves  around  the 

heart !     How   does  it  turn   the  sweetest  cup  of  human 

felicity  into  gall  and  wormwood  more  bitter  than  death ! 

How  does  it  transform  the  fairest  and  loveliest  scenes  into 

a  frightful  picture  of  desolation  and  ruin !     **  A  fruitful 

land- is  turned  into  barrenness  through  the  wickedness  of 

them  that  dwelt  therein." 

In*  reviewing  the  principal  incidents  of  the  American 
^^T,  we  may  learn  from  them  the  inseparable  connexion 
that  subsists  between  patient  perseverance  amidst  the 
^ost  formidable  and  appalling  dangers,  and  ultimate  sue* 
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eoas  in  whatever  may  be  tbe  oljeet  of  owr  ptirsmt. 
were  periods  during  that  arduous  contest,  in  whicb 
mny  aMad4»iii  that  of  Wtshtngton  woiM  bsTe  snak 
deapondettcy ;  but  that  cain,  intrepid^  fMitrialic 
despaired  not  of  ibe  reptibiic,  wheo  its  condition 
utterly  bopeless,  and  iia  affairs  irretrievable.  Bytti 
Mrable  combination  of  skill  and  courage,  prudences 
enterprisey  patience  ia  suffering,  and  energy  in  sett 
that  celebrated  warrior  surmounted  ivbat  appeared  far 
insuperable  difficuhiesy  retrieved  losses  tb^t  ii^ere  dcca 
itreparable,  revived  die  cbooping,  rataed  the  ^idlray  i 
triumpbed  even  over  despair  iuelf»  7hia  kiwieibis^ 
severance^  thotigh  it  forms  a  prominent  feamre  ir  i 
character  of  Washington,  was  accompanied  with  sis 
assemblage  of  other  qualities,  that  render  biai  not  a 
the  greatest  hero  of  ancknt  and  modern  times^  bat  «ii 
i»  iNaeomparabiy  more  exceUent^  one  of  the  greatest  ii 
beet  of  aien* 

In  the  issue  and  consequences  of  this    war^  anov 

l^triking  -^instaace  is  exhibited  of  Uie  fallacy  o^  ksfli 

jtldgmeat*     What  a  traia  of  evils  were  predicted  is ■ 

certain  result  of  tbe  dismemberment  of  tbe  British  e«9«< 

aad  the  recognition  of  Am«ricaa  independeoce  f   1* 

separation  of  the  revolted  colonies  from  the  pareat  iM 

war  supposed,  by  the  fiisest  paliticians  of  that  agth  ^^^ 

aa^vent  fraught  with  the  mostjaBlscbjevous  coasfii|*^<>^ 

to  both  countries.    It  was  affirmed,  that  Brkiffb  comaflnfl^ 

would  be  annihilated,  and  the  sun  erf  Eng hind's  g^  ^ 

ever  set.      But  tbe    experience   of  half  a  ceataiy  w» 

proved  tbat  these  apprehensions  were  as  uofouniicc^i* 

tbe  miscalcalatiQDS  of  those  who  promised  tbemscls^| 

easy  victory  over  the  American  colomes^  when  the  »«^ 

■MthiB  first  unsheathed.      On  the  contrary,  a  populous  tP 

flourishing  empire  has  arisen,  which  occupies  a  hy^^ 

honourable  station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth;  sndv 

maintakang  a  holy  rivalry    with  Great   Britain,  •o^*, 

much  in  arts  and  arms,  as   in  Works  of  benevotepce  ta 

mercy ;  an  empire  whidi  has  already  proved,  and  is  Vt^ 

to  {MTove  yet  more  abundantly,  her  just  chains  to  ^ 

gratitude   of  mankind^  by  the  blessmgs  she  impaffi  ^ 

tbe  sacred  light  she  pours  upon  a  benighted  worlds 
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ESSAY  IX. 

J(e%ii  V*  Gborgb  III.  contuiueif  from  the  <«»- 
^$i»H  of  the  American  fVar^  to  the  commin^ement  ^ 
^  Fremch  Revolmtiou. 

7<itt»cabiiiet  amng^iuents  that  took  place  »  coa^ 
itence  0r  lord  North^s  resignatioo  did  not  prove  per« 
omut.     Within  a  few  months  from  the  appointment  of 
new  mimtry  the  mar^ttii  of  Rockinghem  died,  an4 
t  event  was  quickly  followed  by  tlie  disudutioii  oi  the 
jiUuatr^tioB  over  which  he  presided.    JThe  etevatien 
Jie  earl  of  Shdbume  to  the  premiership  gave  great  ofenoe 
.  Jifr,  Fox  aad  his  friends,  and  induced  tbem  to  resign 
iir  |4aces.      This  led  to  the  introducuon  of  Mr.  VTih 
m    Pitt,  son  of  the  late   earl  of  Chatham^  into  the 
Vinet^  though  he  had  as  yet  attained  but  his  twenty*tliird 
tr.     Notwithstanding  tlie  youth  of  this  statesman,  he 
'4  already  acquired  great  celebrity,   for  which  be  was 
>tly   indebted  to  the  veneration  in  which  his  father^s 
jKAory  was  held,  and  partly  to  the  splendid  talents  with 
j^h  he  was  endowed ;  but  most  of  all,  to  the  patriotic 
Jnciples  he  professed.     Hitherto  be  had  uniformly  ex- 
ited his  eloquence  on  the  popular  side  of  those  great 
^  ttionttl  questions  which  were  frequently  brought  before 
liameut,  together  with  an  illustrious  band  of  contem* 
iry   patriots ;  among  whom  may  be  numbered,  Fox 
liurke,  Sheridan  and  Erskine,  Grattan  and  Grey, 
many  others.     Not  only  when  out  of  office,  but  after 
became  one  of  the  official  servants  of  the  crown, 
\f.  Put  repeatedly  came  forward  as  the  strenuous  advo* 
of  parlianieutary  reform,  and  attempted  to  introduce 
iW  to  that  effect.     Though  be  was  generally  ontToted 
ibis  qitestiod,  yet  the  .mere  circumstance  of  bringing  it 
'waril,aad  pleading  for  it  with  his  accustomed  eloquence, 
^cuf  «d  him  a  high  degree  of  popular  favour. 
X he  first  official  appciutment  of  Mr.  Pitt  proved  of 
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very  transient  duration.  Having  both  lord  N 
hia  political  partisans^  and  Mr.  Fox  with  his 
friends,  in  opposition  to  him,  it  is  not  surpristug 
was  unable  to  stand  his  ground.  The  principal  p 
which  the  attacks  of  his  opponents  Were  directei 
the  treaty  of  peace  lately  concluded  with  the  cc 
France  and  Spain,  which  was  declared  to  be  dishoi 
to  Britaifi,  and  beneficial  to  her  enemies.  Animal 
vehement  debates  took  place  in  parliament  on  d 
ject,  which  terminated  in  a  vote  of  censure  on 
and  an  address  to  the  king,  requesting  their 
dismissal.  This  led  to  the  resignation  of  the 
Shelburne,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  several  others  of  tbem 
and  was  followed,  after  the  lapse  of  about  tafiil 
the  appointment  of  a  new  administrationy  known  V 
name  of  the  coalition  ministry,  which  was  • 
compound  of  whigs  and  tories — men,  whose 
principles  and  parties  were  diametrically  opposed 
other,  and  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  ' 
each  other  as  state-criminals  and  traitors.  Such 
could  not  be  expected  to  amalgamate ;  nor  was 
ere  this  singular  combination  was  dissolved.  Tl 
cumstance  that  occasioned  its  sudden  dissolutioo 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fox  to  introduce  a  ^ 
the  regulation  of  East  Indian  affairs^  which  was  supl 
to  infringe  alike  on  the  charter  of  the  East  India  c<70| 
and  on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown. 

Hie  British  empire  in  India  had  greatly  enlarjf 
boundaries,    either  by    treaty,  or  conquest,  or  p 
intrigue.     Its  affairs,  being  partly  commercial  and  p 
legislative,  began  to  assume  a  very  complicated  chart 
and  required    a   wellrarranged  system  of  jurispruA 
But  no  such  system  bad  been  devised  by  its  CQta^ 
rulers ;  on  the  contrary,  U)e  most  disgraceful  rapaci 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  company's  agents,  a^^ 
sanctioned  by  the  governorrgeneral  himself.    ^^^ 
and  recognized  code  of  laws  having  been  estabiii 
India,  the  conquered  natives  were  subject  to  the  c« 
of  their  European  masters^  and  were  treated  either 
cruelty  or  kindness,  severity  or  indulgence,  accort^ 
the  disposition  of  the   individuals  who  happened) 
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placed  over  them.  It  was  acknowledged  by  all  parties^ 
that  the  abuses  in  the  government  of  I iidia  were  so  flagrant 
as  to  call  for  the  immediate  interference  of  the  British 
legislature,  though  opinions  were  widely  different  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of'  the  regulations  to  be  adopted n 
Jdr,  Fox  proposed  by  his  India  biil^  to  transfer  the 
iiipreme  authority  from  the  company,  by  whom  it  had 
Peen  so  greatly  abused,  to  seven  commissioners,  appointed 
fai  the  first  instance  by  parliament,  but  subsequently  by 
the  crown ;  which  commissioners,  like  the  British  judges, 
Ishould  be  irremovable  by,  and  independent  of  the  existing 
[government.  This  proposal  was  combated  by  Mr.  Pitt 
^iii?ith  all  the  vigour  of  his  powerful  mind,  and  so.success<* 
.fully,  that  the  bill  passed  with  great  difficulty  through  the 
\  house  of  commons,  and  was  rejected  by  the  lords.  Such 
Ifepresentations  were  made  to  the  king  of  the  tendency  of 
I  diis  bill  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  crown,  that  he 
determined  to  dismiss  those  ministers  who  had  presumed 
lo  bring  it  forward,  with  marks  of  his  royal  displeasure. 

A  new    administration  was  now   formed — the   tenth 
i  that  had  held  the  reins  of  governoient  since  George  III. 
ascended  the  throne — of  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  acknow- 
ledged premier.     This  ministry  was  at  first  placed  in  the 
most  embarrassing  situation,  on  account  of  the  prepon- 
derating  influence   of  the  opposition  in  both  houses  of 
parhanient,  by  which  all  their  measures  were  obstructed, 
and  every  question  of  importance  carried  against  them. 
Matters  even  proceeded  to  so  great  a  length,  that  the 
eommonr  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  on  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  maintaining  a  ministry"  which  did 
not  possess  the  confidence  of  the   h^use,  and  acted  in 
defiance  of  its  resolutions.      This  state  of  things  could 
I  liot  long  continue :  it  became  necessary  to  dissolve  the 
parliament,  and  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  nation  by  a 
general  election.     As  far  as  the  state  of  public  opinion 
'    could  be  ascertained  by  that  election,  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  decidedly  adverse  to  the  coalition  ministry,  and 
highly  favourable  to  the  new  arrangement.     From,  this 
period  Mr.  Pitt  acquired  and  maintained  an  ascendancy 
in  the  British  senate,  as  well  as  in  the  privy  council,  that 
^  nothing  could  shake  or  destroy.     One  of  his  first  publi<: 
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e«Dr«9  after  tba  ntw  paHiaaicnt  assembledy  wm  the 
Mtrodutcioa  of  an  Iiidia  biH,  similar  to  diat  of  Mr.  F«i, 
•acapt  that  the  rights  both  of  the  company  and  the  crowa 
wera  left  unimpairedt.  A  board  of  contfoul,  composed  in 
part  of  iba  ofiicial  servants  of  the  crown,  and  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  was  appointed  to  watch 
the  motions  and  check  the  rapacitj  of  the  compaojF't 
asents,  and  to  arbttr|ite  between  the  natives  and  titeir 
European  oppressors. 

l^e  following  year  (17S^)  t«  scarcely  marked  bj  any 
event  of  national  importance,  except  that  Mr.  Pitt  made 
another  fruitlei^  attempt  to  reform  the  representation,  by 
adding  one  hundred  members  to  the  popular  intcfesl; 
by  the  disfranchisement  of  corrupt  boroughs,  and  by 
extending  the  right  of  election  to  upwards  of  a  bundled 
thousand  persons  who  were  previously  disqualified.  But 
the  hydra  of  corruption  wasjiot  so  easily  to  be  vanquished. 
Subservient  as  was  this  parliament  in  all  other  cases  to 
the  will  of  the  minister,  in  tliis  they  ventured  to -rebel) 
and  would  not  even  permit  the  bill  to^  be  brought  into 
the  hou«e.  I'fae  state  of  Ireland  too  engaged  the  most 
serious  attention  of  the  British  legislature  at  this  period. 
A  commercial  treaty  was  proposed  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  which  occasioned  frequent  and  animated  de« 
bates,  but  produced  no  beneficial  results, 

The  next  session  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  that  is 
which  Mr.  Pi^  proposed  his  celebrated  ttnancial  regula- 
tion, known  by  the  name  of  the  nrtkvig  furul ;  the  object 
of  which  was  to  e^ct  a  gradual  extinctiou  of  the  national 
debt.  This  measure  had  been  originally  projected  and 
was  partly  carried  into  efiect  by  sir  Robert  Walpeie ;  but 
the  revival  of  commerce  M^ich  had  taken  place  since  the 
restoration  of  peace,  had  so  favoiu^able  an  influence  oo 
the  finances  of  the  British  government^  that  it  was  nov 
found  practicable  to  appropriate  a  million  sterling  aunuaUir 
to  this  important  object.  Subsequent  events,  however, 
rendered  this  financial  project  unavailing;  for  notwith- 
standing  Uiis  provision  for  its  gradual  liquidation^  the 
national  debt  has  been  augmenting  from  year  to  yesr, 
until  it  has  risen  to  a  most  formidable  and  overwheimin|[ 
amount.     It  was  during  this  session  that  the  proceeding! 
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commenced  against  Warren  Hastings,  the  late  governor- 
general  of  India,  which  continued  to  engage  the  public 
attention,  and  enkindle  the  flames  of  party  animosity  for 
several  successive  years.  This  trial  owes  its  celebrity , 
not  so  much  to  the  dignity  of  the  accused  party  oir  the 
nature  of  his  offences,  as  to  the  splendid  talents  of  the 
statesmen  yvho  were  employed  in  conducting  the  prose- 
cution. 

Soonafterthe  session  of  1786  hadterminated,  the  whole 
nation  was  for  an  instant  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm,  by 
the  attempt  of  a  female  maniac,  named  Margaret  ISichol- 
son^  to  assassinate  the  king.  The  loyal  attachment  of  the 
people  to  their  sovereign  was  evinced  on  this  occasion, 
by  the  congratulatory  addresses  that  were. poured  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  expressed  in  terms  of  aflectionate 
solicitude,  and  gratitude  to  the  Most  High,  for  the  preser* 
vation  of  the  king's  life. 

The    following  year  commenced  witli  the  concluidon 

of  a  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  England  on 

liberal   principles,  which  tended  in  no  ordinary  degree  to 

sustain   the  reputation  of  the  ministry  by  whom  it  was 

n^gociated.     But  it  was   not  long  ere  a  question  of  a 

more  difficult  and  delicate  nature  forced  itself  upon  the 

attention   both  of  the  privy  council  and  the  legislature. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  by  a  series  of  youthful  indiscretions, 

had  become  greatly  embarrassed  in  his  finances.     Large 

debts  had  been  contracted,  and  seemed   to  be  rapidly 

accumulating.     The  opposition  party,  to  whom  the  prince 

was  then  attached,  undertook  to  bring  his  case   before 

parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  augmented 

revenue,  and-the  removal  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

This  was-  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  on  account 

of  the  disclosures  to  which  it  would  necessarily  lead ;  and 

it  was  finally  determined  that  ten  thousand  pounds  per 

annum   should  be  added  to  the  former  reyenue  of  the 

prince,  that  one  hundred  and  skcty^one  thousand  pounds 

should  be  jmid  out  of  the  civil  list  for  the  discharge  of  his 

,    debts,  and  that  twenty  ^thousand  more  should  be  applied 

to  the  repair  of  Carlton-house.     During  this  year,  some 

symptoms    of  agitation    appeared  on  the  continent,  to 

which  it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  advert,  any  farther 
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than  just  to  remark,  that  thej  indicated  the  approach  of 
that  tremendous  crisis  which  soon  arrived,  followed  bj  a 
train  of  calamities,  to  which  scarcely  a  parallel  can  be 
found  in  all  the  records,  either  of  ancient  or  modem 
history. 

Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  political  commotions,  with 
which  both  France  and  the  United  Provinces  were  agi- 
tated at  this  period,  and  which  do  not  form  an  essential 
part  of  British  history,  it  is  grateful  to  turn  to  an  occur- 
rence,  that  must  ever  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  our 
country.  During  the  session  of  1788,  the  first  attempt 
was  made  in  the  house  of  commons  to  obtain  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  The  public  attention  had,  indeed, 
been  previously  drawn  to  the  iniquity  and  cruelty  of  this 
nefarious  traffic  by  the  indefatigable  Clarkson — tiie  phi- 
lanthropic Granville  Sharpe — and  a  few  other  distin- 
fuished  individuals,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  society  of 
riends.  These  humsine  patriots  had  made  such  dis- 
closures of  the  horrors  connected  with  this  infamous 
traffic  in  human  blood,  that  a  strong  feeling  of  abhorrence 
and  indignation  was  excited  throughout  the  kingdom 
against  those,  who  were  engaged  in  this  most  disgraceful 
commerce.  •  But  the  honour  of  first  pleading  the  cause  of 
injured  Africa  before  the  British  senate  was  reserved  to 
the  excellent  Mr.  VVslberforce.  Nor  could  the  task  have 
been  confided  to  abler  hands.  AH  that  pious  eloquence, 
all  that  melting  charity  could  effect,  in  opposition  to  the 
selfish  and  calculating  spirit  of  avarice,  this  distinguished 
senator  accomplished,  aided  by  many  other  friends  of 
humanity  and  virtue.      But  the  strife  was  arduous  and 

S'otracted ;  year  after  year  rolled  away,  during  which 
is  stain  adhered  to  our  national  character,  and  even 
acquired  a  deeper  dye ;  yet  the  amiable  philanthropist, 
who  first  brought  forward  the  measure,  undiscouraged  by 
frequent  failures,  pressed  forward  with  increased  earnest- 
ness in  his  course  of  christian  benevolence,  till  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  complete  success  of  bis 
labours,  after  a  period  of  nearly  eighteen  years  from  the 
time  of  their  commencement. 

The  same  year  in  which  this  important  question  was 
first  agitated^  is  also  rendered  memorable  by  an  event  of 
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I  peculiarly  painful  nature.  It  pleased  God  to  visit  the 
lovereign  with  a  malady  which  incapacitated  him  for  the 
lischarge  of  bis  official  duties.  The  natiire  and  extent  of 
liis  calamity  was  concealed  as  long  as  possible,  not  only 
from  the  public,  but  also  from  the  legislature  itself.  But 
It  length  the  disease  assumed  so  decided  a  character;  that 
I  became  necessary  to  think  of  establishing  a  regency. 
Here  a  question  of  great  difficulty  occurred,  *  to  whom  that 
regency  should  be  confided  dufing  the  king's  illness.' 
Unless  party  prejudices  had  intervened,  it  would  have 
been  universally  admitted,  that  the  heir  apparent  was 
file  personage  on  whom  that  high  office  properly  de- 
volved. .  This  was  however  combated  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  partisans,  who  well  knew  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  followed  by  an  entire  change  of  administration* 
It  was,  however,  at  length  conceded  on  certain  conditions. 
An  offer  of  the  regency  was  made  to  the  prince,  and 
accepted  by  him,  (though  not  without  protesting  against 
the  proposed  limitations,)  when  the  grateful  intelligence  of 
the  king's  convalescence  was  brought  to  the  house  of  peers 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  attend  to  state  affiiirs.  This  happy 
event  was  celebrated  throughput  the  kingdom  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy.  A  public  thanksgiving  took  place 
by  order  of  parliament^  and  all  classes  vied  with  each 
other  in  expressions  of  loyal  and  devoted  attachment. 

Scarcely  haci  these  public  congratulations  on  a'ccount 
of  the  king^s  recovery  ceased,  when  the  attention,  not  of 
Britain  alone,  but  of  all  Europe,  was  drawn  to  the  agitated 
state  of  the  French  empire,  where  it  was  evident,  even- to  ; 
a  cursory  observer,  that  some  great  and  fearful  crisis  was 
hastening  on.  It  belongs  not  to  the  department  of 
English  history  to  investigate  the  causes  or  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  memorable  revolution  which  took  place  in 
France  in  the  year  1789.  Yet  that  event  involved  such 
important  consequences,  and  made  so  strong  an  impression 
on  this  kingdom,  that  it  cannot  be  passed  over  without  a 
brief  notice.  For  several  years,  England  stood,  as  in  the 
attitude  of  silent  astonishment,  contemplating  with  the 
deepest  interest  the  events  that  daily  transpired  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  channel,  but  without  taking  any  part 
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IQ  those  trinsactioiis.  And' perhaps  it  bad  been  well  for 
BritaiOy  if  she  had  persisted  in  this  dignified  line  of  coi- 
dttcty  instead  of  rusfaiug  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,tBi 
interfering  in  the  domestic  quarrels  of  other  nations,  a 
it  will  hereafter  appear  that  the  British  minister  unhappilf 
determined  to  do. 

There  had  been  serious  misunderstandings  for  semil 
years  past  between  the  court  and  parliameot  of  France) 
which    at  length   grew  to   so  alarming   a   height,   that 
M.  Calonne,  the  minister  of  finance,  determiued  to  dis-i 
solve  the  legislative    bodies   which   be  was   unable  ti 
controul,  and  convened  an  assembly  of  notables^  or  princi' 
pal  men  of  the  kingdom,  whom  he  expected  to  find  more 
disposed  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  court.     In  this  hope, 
however,  he  was  disappointed ;  for  the  notables  proved 
still  more  refractory  than  the  parliament  had  been.    The 
finances,  in  the  mean  time,  became  more  embarrassed; 
and  the  public  discontents  more  alarming.     Recourse  m 
again  had  to  the  parliament,  but  in  vain.     That  legida^^ 
assembly,  instead  of  entering  upon  a  serious  invest^ation 
of  the  causes  and  remedy  of  existing  evil%  wasted  its  time 
in  frivolous  disputes  about  the  rights  of  the  prWie^ 
orders.      Indignant  at  these  unseasonable    c<Hitentioos, 
when  the  nation  was  on  the   brink  of  ruin,    th^e  Preach 
people  loudly  demanded  the  recall  of  M«  Necker^in  wfaov 
their  entire  confidence  M^as  placed,  and  the  couvocatioB 
of  the  states  general,  which  fomieriy  used  to  meet  on 
special  occasions.  ^  Tbese  popular  requests  were  granted) 
and   things    assumed,    for   a  moment,  a  more  tranquil 
jappearance.     But    when    the    states  genial  of  France 
assembled  at  Versailles,  the  debates  were  renewed  relative  ttf 
the  privileged  orders,  who  claimed  the  right  of  deiiberafciog 
separately  on' state  aifairs  ;  but  the  tiers  etat^  orrepff^^^^' 
tatives  of  the  people,  being  by  far  the  most  numefotta 
party,  at  length  prevailed.     It  was  deter  mined  by  tbeiot 
that  ail  the  three  divisions  of  the  states  general  should  me^^ 
in  one  pkce,  and  that  the  whole  body  of  legislators  tbitf 
convened,  should  be  designated,  the  national  assea^T 
The  vacillating  conduct  of  the  court,  sometimes  lesoisf 
to  the  side  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  sometimes  to 
that  of  the  people,  served  but  to  increase  the  geaenu 
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ilation  and  disaffection.  An  army  of  fifty  thousand 
Hiy  collected  within  a  few  miles  of  the  metropolis,  under 
»  command  of  marshal  Broglio,  instead  of  intimidating 
s  populace^  inflamed  their  resentments  and  roused  them 
rebellion*  It^as  at  this  momentous  crisis  that  the 
[ig  was  induced  abruptly  to  dismiss  M .  Necker,  and  form 
new  ministry^  composed  of  men  who  were  known  to  be 
verse  to  the  popular  cause.  When  to  thiff  cause  of  irrita^- 
Ml  were  added)  the  certain  indications  which  were  given  of 
e  intention  of  government  to  employ  military  force^  and 
t  excitsment  of  the  disaffected  multitude  by  demagogues 
F  mighty  malignant  influence,  it  will  not  appear  sur* 
rising,  that  a  tremendous  flame  suddenly  burst  forth,  by 
ftich'all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  one  of 
le  most  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe,  were  laid  in 
lina.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  almost  the  whole 
•emulation  of  Paris  rose  with  tremendous  fury,  forced  the 
Rtson  of  the  Bastile,  in  which  multitudes  of  state  prisoners 
ltd  been  long^  immured^  and  proceeded  to  many  other 
kCts  of  violence^  which  it  would  be  both  tedious  and 
>ainful  to  relate  circumstantially. 

Alarmed  at  these  proceedings^  the  king  once  more 
lad  recourse  to  conciliatory  measures.  He  recalled 
M[«  Necker,  and  so  great  was  the  p6pularity  of  that 
(UQister,  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  restoration  to 
Mice  was  suflicient  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind.  That 
tanquilUty^  however,  continued  'but  for  a  moment  The 
iolem  proceedings  of  the  national  assembly,  the  turbulent 
■pint  of  the  popular  leaders,  the  wavering  and  undecided 
^duct  of  the  king,  and  the  intrigues  of  foreign  courts » 
^1  concurred  to  excite  new  jealousies  and  occasion  fresh 
^ults.  A  second  insurrection,  no  less  formidable  than 
vat  in  which  the  Bastile  had  been  carried  by  storm^  took 
^Itce  in  the  night  of  the  sixth  of  October,  when  the  royal 
palace  at  Versailles  was  attacked  by  an  infuriated  mob, 
lad  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  being  made  prisoners, 
2^  coDducted  to  Paris,  and  placed  under  a  military 
^d  ia  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries.  No  alternative 
^  remained  to  the  unfortunate  monarch,  but  to  signify 
>  QQconditional  acceptance  of  the  new  constitution 
fccvecd   by   the    assembly;    though,    by   so  doing,  he 
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virtually  assented  to  his  own  abdication.  By  that  cokI 
tution,  feudal  privileges,  monastic  institutions,  edt 
siastical  property,  the  distinctions  of  titles  and  ordoi 
were  successively  abolished ;  the  French  empire  « 
divided  into  eighty-three  departments ;  and  instead  of  i 
old  parliament,  a  new  plan  of  national  representation* 
adopted,  according  to  which  the  number  of  depalii 
returned  was  to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  populatioB 
extent  of  each  district.  Thus  commenced  a  revoli 
which  some  have  eulogized  as  an  exhibition  of  patriot 
superior  to  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Greece 
Some ;  while  others  have  branded  it  with  infamy^  as 
of  the  most  horrible  catastrophes,  which  should  seire 
a  warning  to  all  future  ages  against  the  dangers  and 
ries  of  a  popular  form  of  government.  To  trace  i 
progress  of  this  tremendous  commotion,  and  describe 
malignant  influence  upon  the  nations  of  £urope,but]M 
especially  on  the  British  empire^  will  form  the  piiocf 
topic  of  the  next  essay. 


span 

ton  a 

mm 


REFLECTIONS. 

If  it  were  required  to  select  the  precise  period! 
which  the  British  empire   attained   the    summit  of 
prosperity,  perhaps  none  could  be  fixed  upon  which  i 
more  justly  claim  that  honourable  distinction,  than 
years  which  filled  up  the  shqrt  space  between  the  AsM 
can  war  and  the  French  revolution.     A  great  variety 
circumstances  concurred  at  that  moment   to    shed 
unwonted    lustre    upon  the  British  administration^  i 
indeed,  to^  irradiate  the  whole  political  hemisphere, 
was  a  season  of  profound  tranquillity,  both  at  home 
abroad.     The  state  of  society  was  less  agitated  and  ptf 
turbed  than  at  any  former   period  since  the  revoluti* 
Though  the  distinctions  of  whig  and  tory  w«re  still 
tained,  and  each  party  looked   up  to  its  favourite  leajef 
with  partial  attachment;  yet   the.  rancour  and  viole* 
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which    once    characterized   these    political  factions   had 
greatly  abated^  and  the  contest  between  them  was  carried 
on  with  greater  moderation  of  temper  and  conduct.     At 
this    period,    too,    there  flourished  a  greater  number  of 
statesmen  of  the  first  order,  than  had  ever  before  graced 
the  British  senate ;  who,  though  differing  in  their  political 
opinions,  were  yet  agreed  in  a  deterntination  to  consecrate 
all  the  talents  and  influence  they  possessed  to  the  public 
good.     The  commerce  of  Great  Britain  was  then  in  its 
most  flourishing  condition,  being  carried  on  most  exten- 
sively in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.     In  consequence  of 
the  great  revival  and  increase  of  commerce,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  restoration  of  peace,  the  finances  of  govern- 
ment were  in  so  prosperous  a  state,   as  to  enable   the 
administration  both  to  diminish  the  public  burthens  and 
to  appropriate  a  large  sum  annually  to  the  payment  of 
the  national  debt.     To  all  these  propitious  circumstances 
may  be  added,  the  disposition  manifested  at  that  period 
by  the  British  legislature,  to  correct  those  abuses  which 
rapidly-increasing  wealth  and  power  had  introduced  into 
the  government  of  India,  and  the  effort  made  to  wipe  off 
a  grievous    national    reproach    by    the  abolition   of  the 
African    slave    trade.     Whoever  duly  reflects  on    these 
indications  of  social   improvement,  must   be   impressed 
with  a  conviction,  that  the  period  to  which  the  preceding 
narrative  refers,  though  not  characterized  by  brilliant  vic- 
tories,   or  events  of  peculiar  interest,  forms  one  of  the 
brightest  aeras  in  the  annals  of  our  coimtry. 

But  what  nation  or  individual  can  calculate  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  on  the  continued  enjoyment  of  pros- 
perous and  happy  days?  When  least  expected,  a  porten- 
tous cloud  may  gather  and  overspread  the  horizon,  which 
seemed  so  bright  and  cloudless.  Dangers  the  most 
appalling  and  unprecedented  may  suddenly  present  them- 
selves from  a  quarter  which  had  been  least  of  all  antici- 
pated, and  of  a  kind  the  most  remote  from  our  apprehen- 
sions. Enemies  may  spring  op  at  the  moment  of  our 
greatest  imaginary  security,  making  an  irruption,  like  a 
thief  at  the  midnight  hour,  when  we  are  least  prepared  for 
.  their  attack. 

So  sudden  in  its  commencement,  so  alarming  in  its 
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pro^rest,  and  so  disasirous  ih  its  influencey  was  the  eveDt> 
wbicb  has  been  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  narrative ;  an 
event  which  led  to  a  train  of  public  and  private  calamities 
tliat  would  baffle  all  the  powers  of  human  calculation. 
Yet  even  in  that  tremendous  visitation  it  becomes  i» 
devoutly  to  acknowledge  the  permissive  will  of  the  Uliir 
versal  Sovereign^  who  overrules  the  destinies  of  empires 
and  nations,  and  at  whose  supreme  command  they  rt#e  or 
fallj  flourish  or  decay.  A  thousand  secondary  causes  n^ay 
be  traced^  as  co-operating  to  produce  this  fearful  result; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  profligacy  of  the  French  court — 
the  mummeries  of  a  corrupt  priesthood — the  infidelity  of 
men  of  genius,  who  guided  the  public  taste — the  arrogsnbe 
and  tyranny  of  the  privileged  orders — the  exhausted  state 
of  the  finances,  and  the  extreme  distress  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society ;— these,  and  many  other  causes,  com- 
bined their  malignant  influence.  But  *'  is  there  evil  in  a 
family,  a  city,  or  a  nation,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done 
it?''  Are  not  these  public  or  private  calamities  the 
rebukes  with  which  he  chastens  men  for  their  iniquity  J 
And  ^'  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right,"  how- 
ever mysterious  may  now  be  his  dispensations,  and  however 
great  the  wickedness  of  those,  who  are  instrumental  m 
accomplishing  his  purposes  either  of  wrath  or  mercy  i 


ESSAY  X. 

Tke  iReigii  ^  George  III.  continued^  from^tke  French 
Kevolution  to  the  Irish  Rebeiiion, 

A.D.  1789— 1797. 

The  extraordinary  occurrences  mentioned  at  the  close 
of  the  last  essay,  were  not  contemplated  with  indifference 
by  surrounding  nations.  It  was  not  possible  that  such 
events  should  transpire  in  the  capital  of  France,  withoat 
affecting,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  state  of  society 
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rbout  the  whole  of  Europe.  Id  Engltncl,  their 
ftl  effects  sooD  became  apparent,  and  called  for  all 
gilaivce  of  the  execative  governmeiit.  There  were, 
tt  period,  a  few  obscure  individuals,  enemies  to  social 

and  legitimate  authority,  by  whom  the  French  revo- 
1  M^as  coDteinplated  with  malignant  delight,  as  an 
t  that  would  lead  to  (he  subversion  of  all  existing 
iutionsy  both  civil  and  religious,  and  that  was  likely  to 
inate  in  universal  anarchy.  Of  this  description  was 
notorious  author  of  the  ^'  Rights  of  Man/'  and  a  few 
r  infidel  libertines.  But  there  was  a  much  greater 
ber^  who,  while  they  regretted  the  tumultuous  manner 
hich  the  emancipation  of  the  French  nation  had  been 
:ted,  yet  rejoicea  in  the  event  itself,  as  favourable  to 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  who  anticipated, 
me  of  its  happy  consequences,  the  speedy  downfall  of 
papal  hierarchy ;  and  who  contended,  that  the  sanie 
iciples  which  justified  the  British  nation  in  expelling 

Stuarts,  and  renovating  their  constitution,  in  16S8> 
Lild  justify  the  people  of  France  in  excluding  the 
urbons  from  the  ihrqne,  and  establishing,  if  they  pre- 
yed it,  a  republican  form  of  government,  in  1789.  ,  By 
)  numerous  class,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  most 
riotic  and  loyal  subjects  of  the  realm,  the  French 
oYution  was  hailed,  at  its  commencement,  as  the  sera  of 
edom  and  social  happiness,  and  as  afiording  an  ad- 
rable  ^specimen  of  enlightened  legislation.  It  should, 
uvever,  be  remembered,  that  at  tne  time  when  these 
kgtnne  expectations  were  formed,  the  reign  of  terr<Nr 
i  not  commenced;  liberty  had  not  degenerated  into 
entiottsness  and  anarchy ;  the  throne  and  the  altar  still 
trained ;  and  few  of  those  excesses  had  yet  been  com* 
ttted,  which  afterwards  excited  universal  horror  and 
jgust. 

But  beside  the  two  parties  which  have  been  men- 
med,  there  was  a  third,  which  included  the  leading 
embers  of  administration,  by  whom  the  proceedings  in 
ranee  were  viewed  from  the  first  with  suspicion  ao4 
arm,  as  fraught  with  imminent  danger,  not  only  to  the 
[nrupt  estabushipents  pf  Europe,  but  to  those  alan 
iMcfa  were  most  venerable  and  sacred.    Such  were  At 
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predictions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  such  was  the  tocsin  of  A 
sounded  by  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  in  hb| 
known  pamphlet  '«  On  the  French  Revolution ;"  a  \ 
lication,  which  dissolved  the  ties  of  friendship  that 
long  subsisted  between  himself  and  his  former  [xJi 
associates,  and  enkindled  the  most  vi(Jent  partj  anii 
ties  throughout  the  kingdom.  To  the  exciting  iofii 
of  this  and  similar  publications  are  chiefly  to  be  attii 
the  disgraceful  riots  that  took  place  at  Birminghi 
1791*  A  few  individuals  resident  in  that  town,  b 
determined  to  celebrate,  by  a  public  dinner,  the  ami 
sary  of  the  French  revolution,  some  tories  thought  pn 
to  set  up  the  cry  of  "  Church  and  King,"  wA«i  i 
eagerly  caught  by  the  populace,  and  excited  them  to  i 
of  violence.  Not  content  vHth  breaking  the  windov 
the  hotel,  in  which  the  obnoxious  meeting  was  beki,1 
proceeded  to  demolish  the  houses  of  the  piiod 
offenders,  and  among  the  rest,  the  meeting-house,  libi 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  manuscripts  of  Or.  Pfiei 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  Several  days  elapsed  Mk 
effectual  steps  were  taken  by  the  magistracy  to  sufipi 
these  tumults;  but  at  length,  on  the  arrival  ofn 
troops  from  Nottingham,  the  mob  dispersed,,  and  pi 
tranquillity  was  restored. 

A  new  parliament  was  assembled  in  1790,  towll 
the  king  announced,  in  his  opening  speech,  the  settle«| 
of  the  differences  with  the  court  of  Spain,  which  I 
lately  threatened  the  renewal  of  hostilities;  aodl 
minister  presented  a  most  flattering  statement  of) 
resources  of  government;  but  no  allusion  was  as 
made,  in  direct  terms,  to  the  late  commotions  in  Frai 
The  proceedings  against  Warren  Hastings  wereresofli 
but  they  excited  little  interest,  while,  matters  of  so  ni 
greater  moment  were  pending  in  a  neighbouring  kingihi 
The  subjects  of  parliamentary  reform,*and  the  test  Irt 
were  again  brought  before  parliament  by  Mr.  Fox;h 
the  public  mind  was  too  much  agitated  by  recent  eve« 
to  admit  of  their  temperate  discussion,  and  still  lesst 
their  final  adoption.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  too,  VenewedS 
motion,  both  in  this  and  the  following  years,  for  the  abflt 
tton  of  the  slave,  trade,  and  most  interesting  debate 
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etisaed ;  but  no  disposition  as  yet  appeared  to  abandon 
that  iniquitous  trai&c.  A  constitution  was  framed  for 
Canada,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  established 
in  this  kingdom,  by  which  the  peace  of  that  colony  was 
preserved,  and  its  social  privileges  'secured.  About  the 
game  time,  a  schism  took  place  among  those  who  had 
been  leaders  of  the  opposition.  The  duke  of  Portland, 
the  earls  Spencer  and  Fitzwilliam,  Messrs^  Wyndhani, 
iBnrke,  and  others,  now  deserted  Mr.  Fox's  standard, 
and  soon  afterwards  strengthened  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment by  becoming  members  of  thdadministration. 

The  events  which  had  just  taken  place  in  the  French 
metropolis,  (and  to  which  it  is  Tiecessary,  for  a  moment, 
[to   return,)    were  the  principal  cause    of  this   political 
change.     After  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  were  brought 
Sback  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  and  M.  Necker  was  once 
i-more  placed  at  the  head  of  administration,  public  tran- 
l^uillity  seemed   to  be  restored.     The  national  assembly: 
employed. itself  in  framing  a  new  constitution,  to  which 
both  they  and  the  king  took  an  oath  of  inviolable  fidelity, 
Ion  the   I4tb  of  July,  1790,  which  was  considered  as  the 
.anniversary  of  the  revolution.     But  it  was  the  infirmity  of 
jthis  unfortunate  prince,  to  maintain,  through  life,  a  waver- 
iog  and    undecided    line   of  conduct.     Scarcely  had  he 
Ipiven  this  public  pledge,  before  he  was  accused  of  violating 
|itby  refusing  to  ratify  some  of  the  decrees  of  the  assembly. 
fit  cannot  be  doubted,  that  this  refusal  was  dictated  by 
I  conscientious  and  honourable  motives;  but  it  gave  occa- 
fsion  to  the  enemies  of  monarchy  to  charge  him  with  a 
;breach   of  his  most  solemn   engagements.      Perceiving 
[tliat  his  condition,  and  that  of  his  family,  became  daily 
iinore  perilous,  the   unfortunate  monarch  meditated  and 
planned  an  escape  from  the  scenes  of  vexation  and  danger 
'With  which  they  were  surrounded.     But^  unhappily,  after 
they  had  set  out  in  disguise  and  by  different  routes  from 
the  capital,  and  nearly  arrived  at  the  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom, they  were  discovered,  and  brought  back  as  state 
prisoners  to  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  where  a  body 
of  the  national  guards  had  strict  orders  to  watch  them  by 
;  "2y  and  night.   So  great  a  degree  of  moderilion  pr cTvaiied 
*«t  this  time  in  the  national  assembly,  that  they  refused  to 
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listen  to  the  urgent  demands  of  the  democrmtic  partji, 
that  the  king  should  be  instantly  deposed ;  but  oo  the 
contrary,  they  continued  to  treat  him  with  #very  extenial 
mark  of  respect  and  submission. 

How  long  this  state  of  things  might  have  continued, 
and  into  what  form  of  government  it  would  have  ultimatdj 
setded,  if  the  other  states  had  not  interfered,  it  would  now 
be  vain  to  conjecture.  Unfortunately  for  Louis  and  bis 
family,  a  rarii  determination  was  formed  by  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  courts,  to  arm  iu  defence  of  injured  royalty: 
war  was  declared  by  the  sovereigns  of  these  powerfal 
states  against  the  French  nation,  unless  they  consented  to 
retrace  tlieir  steps,  by  rescinding  their  new  constitutiooy 
and  restoring  the  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  establishmeots 
which  they  bad  recently  abolished.  The  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  allied 
armies,  issued  a  thundering  manifesto,  in  which  he  avowed 
his  intention  of  marching  to  Paris,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  and  giving  law  to  its  inhabitants ;  threat* 
ening,  at  the  same  time,  to  treat  as  rebels  all  who  should 
be  found  in  arms,  or  in  any  way  molest  his  troops  in  their 
progress  to  the  capital.  In  this  memorable  document  it 
was  further  declared,  that  if  the  king  and  royal  family 
were  not  immediately  set  at  liberty,  or  if  their  palace  were 
forced,  and'  their  persons  injured  or  insulted,  he  would 
give  up  the  metropolis  to  military  execution,  and  cause  it 
to  be  utterly  destroyed.  If  it  had  been  the  design  of  the 
allied  princes  to  precipitate  the  destruction  of  the  nnfor* 
tunate  house  of  Bourbon,  and  to  rouse  the  entire  French 
nation  to  the  most  vigorous  self-defence,  they  could  not 
have  done  it  more  effectually  than  by  the  publication  of 
this  furious  manifesto.  Tbe  immediate  consequences 
were«  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  the  close  imprison- 
ment of  the  royal  family,  and  the  rapid  advancement  of 
numerous  and  overwhelming  armies  to  the  frontier  of  the 
kingdom,  all  burning  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  meet 
the  invading  foe. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  179^,  (the  day  appointed  bj 
die  national  assembly  to  decide  the  question  **  whether  the 
king  should  inp  deposed  or  not,'')  ati  immense  tnuitttude  of 
the  Parisians,  instigated  by  their  tarfouient  leadi^s,  sad 
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tided  hy  ibe  imtioml  guard,  attacked  the  palaee  of  the 
Thuillericfl,  murdered  the  Swint  guards  stationed  ib^^ 
for  its  defeDce,  and  compelled  the  royal  faniilj  to  flee  wtlh 
precipitation  to  the  hall  of  the  national  assembly.  Bdl 
that  assembly  was  oo  longer  able  to  afford  them  protee^ 
tion^  and  was  itself  under  the  necessity  of  giving  pla^e  to 
the  democratic  party  that  now  gained  the  ascendancy, 
assuming  the  name  of  a  national  convention.  By  this 
lawless  body,  the  unhappy  prince  and  his  family  were 
first  committed  to  die  Temple,  and,  after  having  beeA 
treated  with  die  grossest  indignities,  which  the  royal 
sufferers  sustained  with  dignified  meekness,  they  were 
subjected  to  the  mockery  of  a  state  trial,  and  sentenced 
to  a  public  execution.  The  amiable  and  unoffending 
monarch  was  beheaded  on  the  Slst  of  January,  1793,  and 
his  lovely  consort,  Marie  Antoinette,  in  October  fol^ 
lowing.  But  these  royal  victims  were  far  from  satisi^itt* 
the  btutal  appetite  for  blood  that  had  been  exclD^tK 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  wretched  victims  were  itn^ 
molated,  either  publicly  or  in  secret,  during  the  infeml4 
domination  of  the  Marats,  the  Dantons,  and  the  Robes-^ 
pierres  of  that  iron  age.  But  more  than  enough  hiM 
already  been  stated  of  these  hideous  atrocities^  which  one 
might  rather  wish,  if  it  were  possible,  to  cover  with  the 
thickest  veil  of  perpetual  oblivion. 

Though  Britain  had  as  yet  taken  no  part  iti  the  wur 
which-  raged  on  the  continent,  the  disposition  of  the 
British  cabinet  to  join  the^  confederacy  against  the  French 
republic  became  daily  more  apparent;  and  at  length 
the  public  execution  of  the  king  decided  the  question. 
M.  Cfaauvelin,  who  had  resided  in  London  for  some  time 
as  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of  Prance, 
could  no  longer  be  recognized  under  that  character,  ttOW 
that  the  sovereign  of  that  empire  was  no  more.  He  was, 
Aerefm^,  informed,  that  his  new  letters  of  credence  from 
^republic  would  not  be  received  at  this  c^hirt,  atld^ 
l^ating  no  longet  any  official  character  here,  his  continued 
residence  in  this  country  would  not  be  permitted.  Pass* 
ports  for  the  ambassador  and  his  suite  were  immediately 
transmitted  by  the  minister  for  foreign  affiiirs,  aetom-* 
ptoied  widi  an  tntiooMition  that  they  must  quit  the  kingdotli 
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mthin  eight  days.    This  abrupt  dismissal  of  the  French 
minister,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  active  militai^  aod 
naval  preparations^  sufficiently  indicated  the  hostile  inten- 
tions of  the  British  government  against  France,  and  was 
promptly  met  by  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
rrench  republic,  against  the  king  qf  Great  Britain  aod 
the  stadtholder  of  Holland.     The  utmost  exertions  were 
made  on  both  sides  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour:  a 
large  body  of  British  troops  were  sent  to  the  contioent 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  alliances 
were  entered  into  with  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain^  Holland, 
and  Russia,     But  formidable  as  was  this  confederacy,  the 
mass  of  the  French  people  entered  with  such  entbusiasoi 
into  the  war,  that  no  difficulty  was  found  in  assemblii^ 
armies  more  than  equal  in  numbers  and  strength  to  any 
ibat  could  be  brought  against  them.     The  allies  gained 
some  slight  advantages   at   the  commencement   of  the 
campaign,  but  the  tide  of  success  soon  turned  against 
them,  so  that  they  were  not  only  compelled  to  abandon 
the  conquests  they  had  made  in  France,  but  in  a  short 
time  the  Austrian  and  Dutch  Netherlands  were  occupied 
by  the  French  armies,  and  eventually  Holland  itself  was^ 
subdued.     By   the    exertions    of    generals    Dumourier, 
Picbegru,  Jourdan,  and  Hoche,  the  allies  were  driven 
back  at  every  point;  the  Vendean  insurgents  were  sup- 
pressed ;  and  large  additions  were  made  to  the  territories 
of  the  French  republic.     The  particulars  of  these  active 
campaigns  it  is  not  necessary  to  state,  but  the  general 
result  was,  that  the  duke  of  York,  after  evincing  great 
personal  bravery,  and  suffering  many  signal  defeats,  re- 
turned to  England  in  1794;  and  the  prince  of  Orangey 
driven  from   his  throne  and  kingdom  by  the  vjctorioas 
armies  of  the  republic,  was  compelled  to  seek  a  reiiige, 
in  common  with  many  other  distinguished  exiles,  in  this 
kingdom.     To  compensate  however,  in  some  degree,  for 
these  military  disasters,  some  splendid  naval    victories 
w:ere  obtained;  particularly  that  of  lord  Howe  on  the 
isif  of  June,   1794,  and  that  of  lord   Bridport  on  the 
2Sd  of  June,  in  the  following  year.    To  these  may  be 
added,  the  capture  of  the  West  Indian  islands  of  Mar- 
tinico,  St.  Lucie,  and  Guadaloupe;  and  the  surrender  of 
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%be  island  of  Corsica  in  the  Mediterranean  to  die  British 
arms. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  abroad,  the  aspect 
of  our  domestic  affairs  was  somewhat  alarming.  Societies 
were  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  under  the 
designation  of  ^'  Corresponding  Societies,"  whose  pro- 
fessed object  it  was  to  promote  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
reform  and  constitutional  liberty,  but  which  were  sus- 
pected by  many  of  an  intention  to  effect  a  revolution. 
Public  meetings  were  frequently  held,  at  which  immense 
multitudes  assembled,  and  the  most  inflammatory  speeches 
'were  said  to  be  delivered.  The  British  ministry  were, 
or  affected  to  be,  alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  and  strong 
measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  their  injurious  influence* 
The  habeas-corpus  act  was  suspended,  and  many  persons 
suspected  of  treasonable  intentions  were  committed  to 
prison ;  bills  were  introduced  into  parliament  to  suppress 
seditious  meetings,  and  punish  those  who  conducted  them. 
The  papers  of  the  corresponding  and  constitutional  socie- 
ties were  seized,  and  many  persons  connected  with  them 
were  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
But  when  the  state  trials  came  on^  it  was  found  that  the 
charge  could  not  be  sustained,  and  all  the  prisoners 
were  acquitted.  Two  persons  alone,  Messrs.  Muir 
and  Palmer,  who  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  English 
jury,  but  were  tried  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  were  sen- 
tenced to  transportation.  ^     « 

The  year  1795  Js  memorable  on  account  of  the 
marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  his  cousin,  the  princess 
Caroline  of  Brunswick,  which,  though  productive  of  great 
unhappiness  to  both  the  parties,  was  hailed,  at  the  time, 
by  the  whole  nation  as  a  most  joyful  event.  So  acceptable 
was  this  arrangement  to  the  parliament,  that  they  con- 
sented a  second  time  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  heir  apparent, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
During  this  year  the  iniquitous  partition  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Poland  took  place,  after  an  honourable  but 
unsuccessful  struggle  to  maintain  its  independence*  The 
courts  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  prompted  by  a 
lawless  ambition,  and  in  defiance  of  every  principle  of 
equity  and  justice^  first  dethroned  the  patriotic  sovereign 
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of  tlmt  kingdom,  and  then  divided  mnong  themselves  he 
plundered 'territories.  Thus  was  it  seen,  that  the  smne 
powers  which  were  leagued  against  France,  on  the  plea 
of  religioni  justice,  and  humanity,  trould  themselves  violate 
all  these  sacred  oMigations,  fay  joining  in  the  dismerober- 
anent  of  an  independent  state^  and  in  the  massacre  d 
thousands  of  its  Imive  inhabitants. 

While  these  unjust  proceedbigs  were  taking  place  in 
a  remote  part  of  Elbrope,  the  general  aspect  of  affairs  in 
the  French  republic  was  considerahly  changed  for  the 
better,  though  not  without  a  violent  previous  struggle. 
The  sanguinary  monsters,  who  had  deluged  the  capital 
with  blood,  were  themselves  hurled  from  the  precarious 
eminence  of  usurped  authority,  and  becaitne  in  their  turn 
the  victims  of  popular  fury.  A  deadly  struggle  was 
mabtained  between  the  ferocious  jacobins,  known  by  fiie 
name  of  the  Mountain  party,  and  the  more  temperate 
republicans,  who  were  (Commonly  called  Girondists.     The 

E eater  part  of  the  national  convention  belonged  to  the 
tter  of  these  parties,  and  at  length  the  contest  termi- 
nated in  their  favour,  thougli  tlie  jticobins.  were  upheld 
by  the  armed  myriads  of  the  metropolis.  The  troops 
employed  by  the  conTention  in  suppressing  the  tunHilts 
which  daily  occurred  in  the  capital,  were  confided  to 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  an  enterprising  young  officer,  who 
had  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and 
military  science,  and  afforded  an  early  presage  of  the 
reputation  he  afterwards  acquired.  By  the  vigorous 
measures  Which  this  celebrated  commander  adopted, 
tranquillity  was  once  more  restored,  and  the  legislature 
of  France  was  enabled  to  carry  into  eflFect  the  new  form 
of  administration  w*hich  had  been  .devised.  Two  councils 
^ere  appointed  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs,  the  one 
cafled  the  cotmcil  of  ancients,  and  the  other,  from  the 
number  of  depiuties  it  contained,  the  councH  of  five 
hundred.  The  executive  government  was  committed  to 
a  directory,  composed  of  five  individuals  chosen  by  flie 
senate,  one  of  whom  was  to  retire  from  office  annually. 

The  government  of  France  having  thus  begun  to 
assume  a  more  settled  character,  the  British  ministiy 
deemed  it  a  favourable  opportunity  to  make  overtures  tot 
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ice.     Tbey  were  -prompted  to  this  measure,  partly  by 

•  de»ire  of  checkmg  the  progress  of  the  republicM 
ales,  which  had  extended  their  triumphs  to  the  most 
taat  parts  of  Europe,  and  partly  by  the  extreme  un- 
pularity  of  the  war  at  home,  on  account  of  the  lavish 
penditure  it  had  occasioned,  and  the  ill  success  whick 
d  hitherto  attended  it.  The  first  propasals  for  a  negq* 
itiou  were  indirectly  made  in  1796,  through  the  medium 
Mr.  Wickhantfy  who  kldressed  a  note  on  the  subject  to 

•  Bartfaelemi^  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Helvetiaa 
public;  but  as  the  British  envoy  had  no  authority  to 
impose  terms  of  accommodation,  the  correspondence 
\s  soon  discontinued.  This  attempt  at  negociation  wsis 
llowed  up  in  the  close  of  the  same  jear  by  sending  lord 
Jilmesbury  to  Paris,  to  confer  with  the  French  directory 
I  the  subject ;  but  this  and  a  ^milar  attempt  made  in  the 
lk)wing  year^  failed  through  the  jealousy  or  insincerity  of 
le  parties  concerned. 

to  the  intervals  of  these  diplomatic  proceedings,  the 
^af  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury  in  Germany  and 
oe  Italian  states.  In  the  former  of  these  countries,  the 
rchduke  Charles,  brodier  to  the  emperor  of  Asstria,  was 
»p|K>sed  to  general  Moreau;  and  in  the  latter,  the  AtiStriaa 

Sneral  Beaulieu  was  unequally  matched  with  Napoleon 
uonaparte.      Consummate    military   skill    was  evinceid 
Airing  the  memorable  campaigns  of  1796  and  1797»  by 
both  the  above-mentioned  French  generals,  not  only  wbea 
their  troops  were  crowned  with  victory,  but  still  more 
when  under  the  necessity  of  retreating  through  difficult 
and  alfliost  impassable  defiles,  before  a  successful  adver- 
sary.    During  this  period  of  the  war,  Great  Britain  con* 
tnbttled  chiefly  to  its  vigorous  prosecution  by  subsidizing 
foreign  powers,  and  by  her  formidable  naval  equipments^ 
^ther   than    by   the  personal    prowess  of  her   soldiers^ 
Though  she  Uad  no  laurels  of  which  to  boast,  obtained  by 
her  victorious  armies,  yet  on  her  own  element  riae  was 
uniformly  successful.     Two  signal  naval  victories  were 
gained  in  the  year   1797,  the  one  by   sir  John  Jervis^ 
afterwards  lord  St.  Vincent,  over  a  Spanish  fleet  of  much 
^perior  force ;  and  another  by  admiral  Duncan,  over  the 
Dutch  fleet  commanded  by  De  Winter*    la  additiooi  to 
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tbese  two  most  important  actions,  several  other  oaWl 
en^gements  took  place,  in  which  the  superiority  of  tke 
Bntisb  navy  was  fully  demonstrated. 

But  neither  the  splendour  of  these  victories,  nor  die 
terrors  of  republicanism,  could  reconcile  the  minds  of  te 
British  nation  to  the  oppressive  taxation  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  rendered  necessary.  Since  the  faiimt 
of  lord  Malmesbui^'s  embassies,  the  ministry  had  becoioe 
extremely  unpopular,  and  even  the  sovereign  himself  dii 
not  escape  expressions  of  public  indignation.  The  stop* 
page  of  cash  payment  at  the  Bank,  the  annual  multiplies* 
tion  of  new  taxes,  and  the  vast  increase  of  the  national 
debt  by  large  loans  obtained  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  were 
assuredly  adequate  causes  of  national  alarm.  Tbenume* 
rous  petitions  to  the  king,  presented  a1i>out  this  tiote^ 
exhibit  a  mournful  view  of  the  internal  state  of  the  British 
empire,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  ministers  had 
squandered  away,  during  the  four  years  ~of  the  war,  not 
less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  public  money; 
that  they  had  added  six  millions  and  a  half  to  the  national 
debt ;  that  they  had  given  a  fatal  blow  to  public  credit} 
oppressed  the  poor  with  intolerable  burthens,  divided  the 
empire,  and  subverted  the  constitution.  Yet,  notwitb* 
standing  the  outcry  raised  against  the  minister  throughout 
the  kingdom,  he  still  contrived  to  maintain  a  resistless 
influence  in  parliament,  and  guided  at  his  will  the  counsels 
of  his  sovereign. 

The  agitation  of  the  public  mind  excited  little  alarm, 
so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  popular  assemblies,  aud 
vented  itself  in  declamatory  harangues.  But  the  popoiar 
discontents  began  to  assume  a  more  formidable  appear* 
ance  in  the  year  1 797,  when  an  alarming  mutiny  broke  out 
an  the  British  navy,  that  spread  with  great  -.rapidity,  and 
threatened  the  most  serious  consequences.  I'he  channel 
fleet,  under  lord  Bridport,  first  shewed  symptoms  of  dis- 
content, which  soon  broke  out  into  open  revolt,  and  their ' 
example  was  quickly  followed  by  the  north-sea  fleet,  sts* 
tioned  at  the  Nore.  For  a  short  time,  all  discipline  wasa| 
an  end ;  the  officers  were  under  the  necessity  of  abandoniDg 
their  ships ;  and  an  organized  confederacy  was  estab- 
lished.    But  at  lengthy  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  lenity  and 
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severity,  by  timely  concessions  on  the  part  of  government^ 
accompanied  with  vigorous  preparations  to  reduce  the 
disobedient  and  refractory,  the  mutiny  was  quelled,  and 
some  of  the  principal  offenders  were  tried  and  executed. 
But  scarcely  bad  this  storm  subsided^  ere  another  rebel- 
lion, which  had  long  been  working  in  secret,  suddenly 
burst  forth  in  another  part  of  the  British  ^empire. 
Though  it  is  neither  the  wish  nor  the  intention  of  the 
writer  of  these  essays  to  detail  the  horrors  and  atrocities 
that  marked  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1797)  yet  tis  that 
i  ill-fated  island  now  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
I  empire,  and  as  the  insurrections  in  that  kingdom  aooe^ 

lerated  the  union  which  has  since  taken  place,  it  is  of 
.more  than  ordinary  importance  that  the  causes  in  which 

that  rebellion  originated,  and  the  principal  circumstances 

attending  it,  should  be  cursorily  mentioned.     This  must, 

however,  be  reserved  for  the  next  essay. 


RBPLfiCTIONS. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw,  and  still  more  difficult  to  main* 
tain,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  liberty  and  licentious- 
ness.    In  shunning  the  Scylla  of  despotism,  how  great  is 
the  danger  of  plunging  into  the  Charybdis  of  anarchy  and 
confusion!  ^When  once  the  mounds  of  legitimate  autho- 
rity are   broken  down,  who  can   anticipate  the  deluge 
of  evils  that  may  inundate  the  face  of  society  ? '  If  there 
were  those  (and  unquestionably  there  were  many  such) 
who  viewed  with  complacency  the  attempts  of  the  French 
nation    to  emancipate    themselves   from  the  yoke  of  a 
despotic   government^  and  the  tyranny  of   a  degrading 
superstition;    the   calamitous  events  which  quickly  fol* 
Ipwed,  could  not  fail  to  turn  their  premature  triumphs 
into  lamentation  and  mourning.     For,  however  oppressive 
the  government  of  the  Bourbons  may  have  been,  it  was  a 
wretched  -exchange   they  made  of  even  the  tyranny  of 
their  ancient  rulers,  for  the  iron  yoke  of  a  Mirabeau  or  a 
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Robctpkrre*  Corrupt  and  degeaerate  as  wis  the  form  of 
Cluriidaoitj  whicb  prevailed  in  France  previously  to  the 
ftvolutioni  it  was  assuredly  far  preferable  to  the  atbekttcal 
philosophy,  the  bold  onblusbing  infidelity,  by  which  it 
waa  succeeded.  O !  what  isn  enemy  is  man  to  bia  fellow 
naBy  when  once  the  bonds  of  conscience,  of  virtue^  nnd  of 
relipoo*  are  broken  asundei^  and  when  be  resigns  himself 
.    to'the dontnionof  his  malignant  passions ! 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  policy  or 

Stice  of  the  war  carried  on  by  the  allied  princes  oi 
rope  against  the  French  republic,  every  friend  of 
bwnanity  must  survey,  with  the  most  painful  efDotiaos, 
tfie  sanguinatj  records  of  tiiose  years  of  carnage  aad 
desolation^  that  have  passed  away,  we  trusty  for  efer* 
Who  can  contemplate  the  scenes  of  the  revolutiooaiy 
war^  and  view  the  European  cop^enty  crimsoped  as  it 
was  with  human  gore  from  its  northern  to  ita  southent 
shores,  without  wishing,  at  least,  that  some  mode  of. 
treating  the  sturdy  republicans  of  France  had  been  devised, 
more  accordant  with  the  principles  of  reason  and  scrip- 
ture, than  the  philippics  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  aad 
the  array  of  an  armed  confederation.  If  a  similar  line 
of  conduct  had  been  more  recently  adopted  by  the 
powers  of  Europe  towards  the  Spanish  nation,  when 
they  nobly  resolved  to  throw  off  a  yoke  which  neither 
they  nor  their  fathers  were  able  tp  bear, « is  it  not 
more  thte  probable^  that  the  plains  of  that  kingdom 
would  have  been  at  this  moment  saturated  with  Uoo4 
and  long  ere  this  its  hereditary  sove^^ign  might  have 
perished  on  a  scaflbld.  It  is  time,  enough  to  wield  tbfi 
destructive  sword,  when  the  olive  branch  of  pea<e  h«9 
fdiled  to  tranqAiillize  the  passionf  of  .mankind.  The 
ililken  cords  of  love  are  stronger  than  all  the  chains  that 
human  or  satanic  malice  has  ever  forged* 

Bia  however  mischievous  may  have  been  the  iote^ 
ference  of  foreign  powers  m  the  instance  which  has  beea 
adverted  tOy  it  is  impossible  not  to  recogaiae  in  these 
pubUe  calamities^,  the  hand  of  divine  vengeance  stretched 
forth  to  chastise  a  guilty  nation,  a  seed  of  evil-doers^ 
Before  this  vial  of  wrath  was  pot^rod  fartb^  profl^cy  and 
pnMTanenessy  infidelity  and  impiety  had  made  fearfid  pro* 
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^ess,  not  in  IPrance  alone,  but  throughout  the  whole  of 
Surope.  The  harvest  of  crimes,  both  individual  aqd 
national,  was  fully  ripe,  and  can  we  wonder  that  the 
^kle  was  put  in,  which  mowed  down  unnumbered  myriads 
of  a  guilty,  apostate  race  ?  Seldom  has  the  righteous 
retribution  of  divine  providence  been  more  distinctly  seen 
than  in  the  destruction  which  speedily  overtook  the  regi- 
cides, and  in  tbe  torrent  of  blood  which  deluged  the 
^French  capital  during  the  reign  of  terror.  There  are 
cases  (and  that  to  which  the  preceding  narrative  refers 
>iras  assuredly  one)  in  which  the  Supreme  Arbiter  may. 
be  said  to  have  *^  gone  forth  out  of  his  place  to  make  the 
knd  desolate/' and  when  his  direct  int<rf«Fence  iQajf  be 
clearly  discerned  in  visiting  national  crimes  with  oatioftal 
judgments. 


tWWl 


ESSAY  XI. 

'The  Reign  of^Gj^o^&E  III.  continued,  ^rom  the  Ifkh 
KebellioHto'thePeaeeofAmtem. 

^  A.  D.  1797— » 802. 

Thb  elements   of  discord  had    long  been  secretly 
ivorkiog  in  Ireland,  though  they  did  not  break  out  into  open 
I  febellion  till  the  close  of  the  year  with  which  this  essay 
;  commences.     The  Irish  nation  had,  indeed,  never  for- 
gotten that  they  once  formed  an  independent  kingdom, 
;and  had  often  manifested  a  disposition  to  throw  <^  the 
'Briush  yoke.     The  success  of  the  American  colonies  in 
'^tablisbtng  their  freedom,  and  still  more,  the  recent  events 
of  the  French  revolution,  revived  a  hope  in  many  of  the 
Dative  Irish,  that  they  might  eventually  regain  their  na- 
^onal  independence.     Many  causes,  both  political   and 
"feligiousy  co-operated    to  produce  and   strengthen   this 
desire.     For  many  years,   the  conduct  of  the   English 
Covemmeat  towards  the  sister  kingdom  had  been  Imrsh 
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and  unjust :  Ireland  bad  been  treated  rather  as  a  con- 
quei%d  province  of  the  British  empire,  than  as  a  countrj 
entitled  to  equal  privileges  with  the  rest  of  her  numerotit' 
dependencies.  The  Irish  legislature,  acting  under  the' 
controul  and  by  the  direction  of  the  British  ministry,  bad 
introduced  from  year  to  year  many  coercive  and  severe^ 
measures,  by  which  the  passions  of  the  multitude  werei 
inflamed,  and  their  disaffection  to  the  existing  govemmeot 
increased.  To  these  political  causes  of  alienation  may 
be  added  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  great  naajority  of 
the  Irish  nation.  Excited  by  their  priests  and  political 
leaders,  the  catholics  considered  themselves  as  grievous^ 
oppressed  and  persecuted,  by  being  excluded  from  full 

auality  of  civil  and  social  rights  with  their  protestant 
low-subjects,^  and   began  to  demand  the  Tcmoval  of 
those  restrictions.     Fpr  this  purpose,  a  large  body  of  the 
catholic  population  of  Ireland  entered  into  associations  as 
early  as  the  year  179U  which  were  known  by  the  name  of 
'*  Societies  of  United  Irishmen."     Their  professed  object 
was  to  obtain  a  redress  of  their  grievances^  and  a  distinct  ^ 
recognition  of  their  rights,  or  what  has  since  been  termed] 
catholic  ematicipation ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  real  intention  of  the  leaders  of  this  confederacy  was, ' 
to  separate  Ireland  from  England,  and  establish  a  repub-  \ 
licaa  government.     In  proof  of  this,  it  was  fully  ascer-  ^ 
tained,  that  a  secret  correspondence  had  been  carried  on 
from  an  early  period  of  the  French  revolution,  betweei^ 
the  republican  chiefs  and  the  Irish  malcontents,  which, 
though  conducted  with  great  caution  and  secrecy,  was^ 
detected  by  the  British   government,  and  led  to  the  trial 
and  apprehension  of  several  individuals. 

During  the  short  period  of  earl  Fitzwilliam's  adminis- 
tration in  Ireland,  that  country  began  to  assume  a  more  fa- 
vourable aspect ;  the  public  mind  was  less  agitated,  and  the 
popular  discontents,  which  before  were  so  alarming^seemed 
to  have  subsided  into  mutual  confidence  and  harmony.  But  ^ 
the  recall  of  that  noblemen  in  179^>  dispelled  the  hopei' 
which  had  been  cherished  of  an  improved  state  of  tbingSi  ] 
and  spread  over  the  face  of  society  the  setded  gloom  of 
despair.  From  that  time,  the  societies^  of  united  Irish- 
mea  assumed  a  more  menacing  attitude;   they  carried 
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I  a  more  unreserved  correspondeoce  with  the  republic 
B  of  France,  and  even  delegated  persons  to  solicit  the 
of  the  French  conventional  government.     The  princi- 
agents  in  conducting  this  negociation  with  the  enemy 
I,  Wolfe  Tone,  the  founder  of  the  Irish  societies,  who 
ards  fell  by  his  own  hands — O'Coigley,  an  Irish 
t,  who  was  afterwards  executed  for  high  treason — 
|Mr  O'Connor,  who  was  tried  at  Maidstone  for  the 
offence,  but  acquitted  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence 
lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
of  the  officers  commissioned  by  government  to 
end  him. 

f^vie  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  the  British  ministry 
li^Kit  the  conspiracy  to  ^n  earlier  crisis  than  was 
^led.  The  treasonable  correspondence  of  ihe  insur^ 
^ibeing  discovered,  and  their  principal  leaders  secured, 
'^^'^^  necessary  either  to  submit  or  to  take  up  arms, 
tt^^tter  alternative  was,  unhappily,  adopted,  and  a 
f  carnage  and  cruelty  followed,  too  horrible  to  be 
led.  Though  the  rebellion  had  extensive  ramifica- 
eSi^the  principal  theatre  of  action  was  the  county  of 
iDce''lrd,  where  a  bloody  tragedy. was  performed,  at  which 
iiD  P^ty  shudders.  The  ferocious  conduct  of  the  rebels 
one  part,  wherever  they  obtained  a  temporary 
ncy,  led  to  the  most  sanguinary  measures  of  reta- 
on  the  other;  nor  were  the  instances  few,  during 
turbed  period,  in  which  rapine  and  murder  were 
;ted  under  the  guise  of  legitimate  authority.  When 
[cont^  ellion  was  at  its  height,  lord  Cornwallis,  vvho  was 
tod  ^  fitinguished  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  succeeded 
[idMNmden  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  and  the  mea- 
lopted  by  him  were  at  once  so  conciliatory  and  so 
filli*"^*  tat  the  insurrections,  which  had  once  worn  so  for- 
9811111^^  ^  an  appearance,  were  almost  instantly  suppressed. 
;3gir  f  had  the  rebels  laid  down  their  arms,  when  a  body 
Ji^  ch  soldiers,,  amounting  to  about  a  thousand  meo, 
)i\^  J  disembarked  at  Killala,  and  issued  inflamoiatorj 
peU^  tttions,  inviting  the  Irish  patriots  to  join  them. 
jstt^  opportunity  was  now  past;  few  were  inclined  to 
,etM'  md  their  standard;  so  that  after  a  feeble  resist- 
of  ^  \0y  were  compelled  to   surr^nd^r  at  discretion. 
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Another  attempt  was  made  in  the  following  Winter, 
make  a  descent  on  the  Irish  coast ;  but  sir  John  Boili 
'Warren  intercepted   the  fleet  in  which  the  troojn 
military  stores  were  embarked,  and  captured  or  destrBj 
tiie  greater  part  of  the  vessels. 

The  alarm  of  invasion^  which  had  been  kept 
the  enemy  for  nearly  twelve- montbs,  proved  favour 
the  minister's  wishes,  inasmuch  as  it  rendered  the 
more  unanimous    in  the   support    of  government, 
enabled  him  to  carry  some  important  financial  meal 
which  nothing  but  the  urgency  of  the  case  would 
justified.     In  order  to  meet  the  extraordinary  expenl 
of  the  year,  a  triple  assessment  of  the  taxes  tool^  pii 
«nd    in  addition  to  this,  a  voluntary  contribution 
^entered  into,  which  yielded  an  immense  sum.  As 
aures  of  self-defence,  the  supplementary  militia  was( 
out,  and' a  great  part  of  the  population  of  the  wi 
formed  themselves,  into  volunteer  corps,  equipp«| 
^disciplined  at  their  own  expence.     But  while  the  pi 
expectation  was  in  this  state  of  excitement,  the  i\ 
troops    assembled  on   the  opposite    coast,  vhick 
▼adntingly  denominated  "  the  army  of  England,"  sow 
disappeared,  norAvas  tlve  place  of  their  destination  W 
till  it  was>fou»d  that  they  had  embarked  from  Toulflj 
Egypt,  under  the  command  of  general  Buonaparte, 
enterprising  comniander,  convinced  of  the  impractic 
of  invading  England  with  any  chance  of  successj 
trived  to  d'azzle  the  minds  of  the  French  directory^ 
splendid  project  of  marching  through  Egypt  to  In**i 
wresting  from    Great    Britain    her    oriental  dotW"* 
A  large  fleet  was  devoted  to  this  enterprise,  and  an  < 
of  not  less  than  forty  thousand  veterans,  accompaW« 
a  numerous  corps  of  men  of  sci^ce  and  letters.   »*' 
•taken  possession  of  the  importaitt  island  of  Malta,  I? 
way,  the  fleet  arrived  in  safety  at  Alexandria,  and* 
'barked  the  troops  almost  without  opposition*    W 
gallant    admiral  Nelson,  who  had  already  distil^ 
himself  greatly  as  a  naval  comnrander;  pursued  the«* 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  as  soon  as  he  had  rec' 
certain  information  of  their  course,  and  came  up^ 
them,  as  they  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Ahookif;' 
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^he  iDomh  of  the  Nile,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1798.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day  a  tremendous  battle  was  fought, 
which  has  'been  reckoned  amongst  the  roost  aiemorable 
aaval  enga*gements  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  which 
l£f  mipated  in  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  French 
ttfeet.  The  effect  of  this  victory  was,  to  defeat  the  design 
pf  the  French  in  invading  Egypt,  and  secure  to  the 
^pnqueror  tlie  gratitude  of  the  whole  British  nation, 
together  with  Uie  honour  of  a  peerage.  To  avoid  the 
necessity  of  recurring  again  to  this  romantic  and  perilous 
jexpedition,  it  U4ay  now  be  stated,  that  the  successes  first 
obtained  bj  the  French  army  of  Egypt,  were  succeeded 
ky  a  long  train  of  repulses  and  disasters — ^that  Buonaparte 
encountered  difficulties  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  which  he  ba4 
little  anticipated,  especially  when  oppo&ed  to  the  intreiyd 
sir  Sidney  Smith,  at  the  siege  of  Acre — that,' defeated  in 
his  hopes  of  penetrating  to  India,  he  formed  a  sudden 
and  secret  resolution  to  em.hark  for  Europe,  leaving  the 
command  of  his  deserted* troops  to  generals  Kleber  and 
Bessaix — and  that,  after  several  years  of  toilsome  and  un- 
\  i>rolitable  warfare,  the  French  army,  reduced  by  disease, 
famine,  an4  the  sword,  from  forty  to  ten  thousand  men/ 
;  capitulated  to  lord  Hutchinson,  and  were  conveyed  to 
^  Prance  in  British  ships  of  war. 

• .      While  the  events  which  have  been  cursorily  mentioned 
^;Were  taking  place  in  Egypt,  others  of  greater  importance 
[  occurred,  both  on  the  European  continent  and  in  Britisli 
;  India.      An   alliance   was  formed  between  tlie  emperor 
Paul  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  in  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  the  czar  should  bring  into  the  field,  in  aid  of 
the  common  cause,  an  army  of  fortyfive  thousand  men ; 
and  that  England  should  pay  a  subsidy  of  two  hundred 
i  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  their  equipment, 
and  a  monthly  stipend  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued in  action.     Besides  which,  the  Britii^h  government 
promised  to  send  over  a  body  of  men  to  co-operate  with 
a  detachment  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  invasion  of  Hol- 
land ,     This  new  confederacy  between  Russia  and  England 
^vas  the  signal  for  Austria  to  renew   the   combat,  from 
which  she  had  lately  retired  in  an  enfeebled  and  exhausted 
VOL,  u.  u 
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condition.  Hostilities  now  recommenced  with  great 
tivity  in  many  different  -parts  of  the  continent ;  but 
principal  scenes  of  action  were  in  Naples  and  Italy,  wl 
the  Russian  general  Suwarrow  was  opposed  to  the  Frei 
marshals  Moreauand  Macdonakl;  inSuabia  and  Bav: 
where  the  archduke  Charles  encountered  Massena;  ai 
Holland,  where  the  Anglo- Russian  army,  commanded 
the  duke  of  York  and  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  was 
by  general  Brune.  The  detail  of  the  operations  of 
active  and  extended  campaign  must  of  necessity 
passed  over  in  this  place.  In  Naples  and  upon 
Rhine,  the  allies  were  for  a  time  successful,  ihougb 
the  former  of  these  places,  the  war  was  attended  wi 
peculiar  horrors,  on  account  of  the  ferocious  character  < 
the  Russian  general.  In  Holland,  the  Anglo-Easaj 
army  sustained  repeated  defeats,  and  encountered  a  s&i 
of  disappointments, ;  until  at  length  its  royal  comipaDdi 
was  under  the  necessity  of  proposing  a  suspension  ( 
arms,  and. consenting  to  an  immediate  evacuation  of  ■ 
country.  Eight  thousand  French  sailors,  then  prisoiw 
of  war  in  England,  were  to  be  delivered  up,  on  condm 
.that  the  British  troops  might  be  allowed  to  embark  ft 
England  without  molestation.  But  in  India,  the  arais^ 
Great  Britain  were  more  successful.  Tippoo  Saib,l 
native  chief  of  high  authority,  who  was  at  the  head  ofim 
Mysore  government,  seduced  by  the  intrigues, of tte 
French  agents  resident  at  his  court,  had  been  persu«i«d 
to  violate  his  alliance  with  England,  or  rather  was  sus- 
pected by  the  British  authorities  in  India  of  an  intention 
to  do  so.  But  if  such  were  indeed  the  design  of  tbe 
sultan,  he  paid  dearly  for  his  treachery  and  presumptio^i 
by  losing  in  one  fatal  day  his  crown,  his  capital,  and  bb 
life.  The  capture  of  Seringapatam  was  the  most  mefflCJ 
rable  transaction  of  this  period,  and  led  to  the  cession  oi 
new  and  most  extensive  districts  in  the  interior  of  Ino» 
to  the  British  government. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  general  Buonaparte 
devolved  the  command  of  the  Egyptian  army  on  iw 
principal  officers  of  his  staff,  and  suddenly  returned '^ 
Europe.  His  unexpected  arrival  at  the  French  capita' 
astonished  the  citizens  of  Paris,  and  still  more  the  di^' 
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>ry.  *  At  the  raomeht  of  his  arrival,  great  agitation  pre- 
ailed,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  the  approach 
f  a  new  crisis.  With  the  promptitude  and  decision  which 
tave  uniformly  characterized  the  movements  of  this  sin- 
;ular  personage,  he  dextero,usly  availed  himself  of  the 
avourable  moment,  to  expel  the  directory  from  their 
leats  of  authority,  to  break  up  and  dissolve  the  legislative 
Councils,,  and  to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  the  people  in 
kvour  of  a  new  form  of  government,  over  vi^hich  he  was 
GO  preside,  ^sjirst  or  chief  consul.  The  manner  in  which 
fttis^  constitution  was  established  proves,  that  Buonaparte 
Bad  attentively  studied  the  character,  and  was  desirous  of 
imitating  the  conduct  of  Oliver  Cromwell :  and  every  one 
|frho  attentively  observes  the  qualities  of  both  these  military 
.^biefs^  must  perceive  that  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
Jto  each  other. 

No    sooner  had   Buonaparte  obtained  the  consulate, 
Aan  he  wrote  letters  to  all  the  sovereigns  then  at  war 
Mrith  France,  expressing  his. earnest  desire  of  a  general 
pacification,    and  proposing  to  enter   upon  negocialions 
tfor  this  purpose.     But  the  British  ministry  and  the  rest 
;of  the  European   courts   seemed  little  disposed  to  give 
.credit  to  the  sincerity  of  these    professions ;    they   con- 
sidered  them  rather  as  an  artifice^  by   which  the  chief 
consul  hoped  to  gain  time  for  future  offensive  operations, 
■  and  to  augment  his  ovin   popularity.     It  was,  therefore, 
resolved,  not  only  to  reject  the  overtures  for  peace  which 
:  had  been  made,  but  to   slate   fully   the  grounds  of  that 
refusal;     In  a  long  official  note,  addressed  by  lord  GreR- 
ville  to   the  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the  entire 
blame   of  the   war,   in  all  its  stages,  was  thrown  on  the 
French  nation,  and  it  was  clearly  intimated,  that  nothing 
hut  the  restoration  of  the   Bourbons  would  remove  the 
obstacles   to    peace.      Irritated  by  this  diplomatic  com- 
munication, and  still  .nore  by  the  contemptuous  terms 
"^:^'liich  it  was  expressed,  the  chief  consul  determined  to 
hriiig  into  action  all  the  energies  of  the  republic,  in  order 
that  by  one  splendid  and  successful  campaign,  he  might 
compel  the  allied  princes   to   solicit   peace.      Nor  was 
this  an  empty  threat ;  for  the  campaign  of  1800  proved 
the  most  disastrous  to  the  allies  of  any  that  had  preceded 
>t»    The  armies  of  France,  replenished  by  new  levies. 
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and  cooimanded  by  the  generals  Moreau,  Massem, 
Cbaaipionettey  and  ultimately  by  Buonaparte  himself 
carried  all  before  them,  both  in  Italy  and  Germany; 
obtained  many  decisive  victories  over  the  arcfadtike  wei 
general  Metas  ;  and  ultimately  compelled  them  tosigaa 
armistice,  which  was  followed  by  the  negociation  oft 
separate  treaty  of  peace  between  Austria  and  Framce. 

From  this  review  of  the  continental  operatioas  of  the 
year  1800,  it  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  domestic 
affairs,  the  most  important  of  which  was,  the  prc^ctot 
union  of  England  and  Ireland.  During  the  parliaaieatai; 
session  of  1 799)  a  series  of  resolutions  had  passed  the 
British  house  of  commonjs,  in  which  the  basis  of  tfait 
union  had  been  fixed.     In  the  foUowtng  year  a  similar 

f proposition  was  submitted  by  lord  Castieres^h  to  the 
rish  house  of  lords,  and  received  the  ^s^neUon  of  tint 
legislative  body,  though  not  without  great  opposition. 
In  the  Irish  house  of  commons  the  project  met  with-a 
yet  mor^  strenuous  resistance,  but  was  eventually  car- 
ried. It  consisted  of  eight  articles,  the  principal  of  ifkidi 
were  those,  which  declared  that  the  two  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Ireland  should  be  henceforth  govermd 
by  one  parliament;  which  stipulated  that  four  Irish 
l^shops,  and  twentyeight  temporal  peers,  should  vote 
in  the  united  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  -and  wfaicfa 
settled  the  proportious  of  the  revenue  to  be  raised  by 
each  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  whole  having  passed 
into  a  law,  the  projected  union  took  place  on  the  first 
-fjlay  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  new  danger  arose  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter.  Our  late  magnanimous  ally,  the  emperor , 
Paul,  and  several  of  the  northern  powers  of  Europe, 
jealous  of  the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain,  entered 
into  an  "  armed  neutrality'*  for  their  mutual  defence,  and 
manifested  a  disposition  to  exclude  British  vessels  from 
their  ports.  This  northern  confederacy  has  bfeeii  attri- 
buted to  the  intrigues  of  the  first  consul  of  France,  but 
it  seems  also  to  have  been  an  act  of  resentment  meditated 
by  the  Russian  emperor,  on  account  of  his  not  having 
been  appointed  grand  master  of  Malta,  when  that  island 
surrendered  to  Great  Britain.  It  became  necessary  to 
send  -out  a  powerful  -fleet  for  the  purpose  of  overawiag 
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i^ci  turesiking  up. this  aortbern  coalitioiH  and  Bone  could 
H  more  properly  ^ntrustod  with  thb  periloua  commission 
^  lord  Nelson.  That  distinguished  commander  pro- 
f#ded  to  Cope^bageB9  and  attacked  the  Danish  fleet  then 
^iog  in  theToadSy  the  greater  part  of  which  he  destroyed. 
Int  some  of  the  British  men  of  war  having  run  aground, 
4i^e  they  were  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Danish  crown 
lltteri^s,  f^  flag  of  truce  wa&.sent  to  the  prince  royal  of 
llenoi^rl^^  requesting  a  suspension  of  arms,  which  was 
^Qwed  by  a  negociation  for  peace,  and  thus  the  fouu- 
liyed  ships  were  saved  from  impending  destruction.  The 
l^th  of  the  Russian  emperor,  which  took  place  about 
his  tiyn<^,  by  removing  th^  principal  obstacle  to  peace^ 
^soiv^d  the  confederacy. 

;  During  the  progress  of  this  contest  with  the  northern 
|0wers  of  Europe^  an  event  took  place,  that  completely 
ri(i^ge4  the  Inspect  of  public  affairs  at  home.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
|09eoileragues  in  office  came  to  the  resolution  of  resigning 
Iheir  places,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  ministry^  of  which 
Mr.  Addington,  late  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
VKs  the  acknowledged  head.  The  ostensible  ground  of 
m.  Pitt's  resignation  was,  the  insqperable  objection  of 
Ik  rQya}  master  to  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics,  a 
iBe^Mre  which  the  ministers  had  pledged  themselves  to 
tepporty  when  the  union  was  formed.  But  it  is  not 
improbable  that  bis  retireooent  from  oflice  was^  in  reality, 
«ctated  by  a  consciousness  that  the  general  pacification 
W  Europe,  which  was  now  universally  and  ardently 
desired,  might  be  obtained  on  more  advantageous  terms 
by  a  new  administration.  The  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
provisions,  the  loud  complaints  of  the  poor,  and  the 
wfficulty  of  raising  adequate  funds  for  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  all  seemed  to  indicate  the  expediency 
of  terminating  hostilities.  Never,  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  Mar,  were  more  vigorous  preparations  made  along 
^  whole  line  of  the  French  coast  for  the  invasion  of 
^BglaQd,  than  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1801 ;  and 
7^t  at  that  time  an  active  correspondence  was  taking  place 
o^tween  lord  Hawkesbury,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
jnd  M.  Otto,  the  agent  for  the  French  government.  At 
^^gih  the  grateful   intelligence   was   made  public,  that 
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preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  on  the  1st  of 
ber,  1801,  and  that  negociations  for  a  definitive 
M'ere  immediately  to  commence  at  Amiens.  TheeX[^ 
sions  of  national  joy  on  this  occasion  sufficiently  proi 
liow burdensome  and  unpopular  the  war  had  been,ai 
welcome  was  the  most  distant  prospect  of  peace 
plenipotentiaries  appointed  to  discuss  the  terms  of 
rication  were,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  lord  Corn? 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  for  France ;  (he  chevalier  d'A 
for  Spain  ;*and  M.  Schimmolpenninck,  for  the  Batai 
republic.  The  British  ambassador  was  received 
France  with  the  utmost  distinction,  and,  after  protnci 
discussions  of  several  months,  the  definitive  treaty  w 
signed  at  Amiens  on  the  27ih  of  March,  1802.  B^A 
compact  it  was  agreed,  that  the  French  troops  Afli 
evacuate  Naples  and  the  Roman  states  ;  that  Great  Bri 
should  restore  the  colonies  taken  durin^r  the  war  k 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  with  the  exception  of  ft 
or  three  settlements  in  the  East  and  West  lafi 
that  the  Greek  islands,  Malta,  and  some  other  pb( 
in  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  seas,  should  I 
declared  independent,  and  evacuated  by  the  British  gSi 
sons  within  a  limited  time.  Such  were  the  prio<3( 
conditions  assented  to  by  the  belligerent  powers,  after 
destructive  war  of  nearly  ten  years,  and  the  expenditort 
blood  and  treasures  to  an  incalculable  amount. 


REFLECTIONS. 


Civil  discord  is,  in  all  cases,  a  tremendous  evil,  ^ 
earnestly  to  be  deprecated  by  every  patriot,  and  ahove* 
by  every  Christian.  When  it  occurs  under  what  may* 
deemed  most  favourable  circumstances  ;  when  it  is  can* 
on  by  a  highly  civilized  people,  distinguished  by  j^J 
moral  and  intellectual  attainments,  who  unite  to  tread* 
oppressor  to  the  dust,  and  vindicate  their  social  rights* 
iheir  religious  liberties ;  yet  6ven  then,  it  is  to  bedepW 
as  one  of  the  heaviest  calamities  that  /:an  befall  a  ostKH 
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But  how  much  more  appalling  is  this  malignant  foe,  when 
le  assumes  the  form  of  actual  rebellion,  among  an  igno- 
ant,  a  vicious,  and  a  half-barharized  people — a  people, 
enslaved  by  a  corrupt  and  intolerant  priesthood, — goaded 
thnost  to  desperation  by  seditious  leaders,— and  sane- 
ioned  in  their  most  sanguinary  excesses  by  -religious 
)igotry  and  superstitious  prejudices.  It  cannot  surprise 
my  reflecting  mind  that  a  rebellion  originating  in  such 
muses,  and  exerting  its  malignant  intluence  on  such  a 
lescription  of  characters,  should  have  been  marked  bj 
more  than  ordinary  atrocities.  But  is  it  not  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  such  should  have  been  the  Irish  character, 
after  so  intimate  a  relationship  hud  subsisted  for  many 
years,  and  even  ages,  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Does 
U  not  reflect  great  discredit  on  this  nation,  that  during  so 
long  a  period,  no  vigorous  and  combined  efforts  were 
Inade  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  ;  that  their  children  -were  suffered  to  remain 
uneducated  ;  that  their  means  of  christian  instruction  were 
partial  and  defective,  and  that  they  were  left  to  languish  in 
a  state  of  national  degradation  and  penury,  from  which  it 
^as  scarcely  possible  that  they  snould  extricate  them- 
selves ?  Thanks  be  to  God,  this  reproach  is  now%  in  a 
:  great  degree,  wiped  off  from  the  records  of  our  national 
^ guilt;  and  that  the  most  strenuous  exertions  are  making 
^to  emancipate  our  brethren  in  that  interesting  island,  not 
only  by  imparting  to  them  an  equality  of  civil  rights  and 
privileges  with  ourselves,  but  still  more  by  extending  to 
them  the  advantages  of  education  and  christian  in- 
struction. 

The  principal  facts  stated  in  the  preceding  narrative 
furnish  an  additional  proof,  if  indeed. that  proof  were 
necessary,  that  military  ambition  is  restless  in  its  nature, 
boundless  in  its. desires,  apd  destructive  in  its  influence. 
But  while  censuring  this  pernicious  principle  in  others, 
let  us  not  allow  or  even  extenuate  it  in  ourselves.  Nay, 
>n  estimating  the  characters  and  actions  of  mankind,  it 
hecouies  us  rather  to  exercise  charity  towards  others, 
>*;hile  we  judge  ourselves  with  rigid  impartiality.  The 
disastrous  expedition  to  Egypt  unquestionably  originated 
>n  the  restless  and  insatiable  ambitioii  of  the  general  who 
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commancled  it,  and  the  retribtitire  hand  of  Divine  ] 
tice  may  be  clearly  discerned,  in  the  calaimties 
Mfbich  the  inrading  army  was  visited  ;  but  mny  not  akol 
ravages  cominitted  by  the  British  in  India  be  traced  to| 
same  source ;  and  should  they  not  be  condemned 
least  an  e^ua)  degree  of  severity  ?  The  nature  of  ^ 
and  virtue  is  not  altered  by  the  relation  in  which  we  i 
happen  to  stand  to  those  who  practise  the  one  or  i 
other.  Unprincipled  ambition  is  the  same,  and  oag' 
excite  an  equal  degree  of  indignation,  whether  the  i 
of  its  desolations  be  laid  in  Egypt,  Syria  and  Palestine^  | 
in  the  Mysore  and  Malabar  provinces  of  India  ;  wfaetT 
exhibited  at  Acre  or  at-  Seringapatam ;  and  whea 
exerting  its  malignant  influence  through  the  mediun  ( 
Buomiparte^  a  Suwarrow,  or  any  other  of  those 
destroyers 'of  mankind,  who  have  been  usually  dignS 
with  the  name  of  conquerors. 


ESSAY  XII. 


Tke  Reign  q/*  Geo  rob  III.  continued^  from  the  Pa 
of  Amiens  to  tke  Congress  of  Vienna. 

A.  D.  180^—1814. 

The  continued  tranquillity  of  Europe,  after  the  ccl 
elusion  of  tbe^  treaty  of  Amiens,  was  rather  an  objecti 
desire  than  of  expectation.   The  most  superficial  obser' 
of  public  events  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  mot 
jealousies  find  animosities  wepe  not  laid  aside,  and  tl 
the  spirit  of  ambition  was  not  quelled.     The  prineesi 
Earope  had,  indeed,  sheathed  their  swords,  but  they  H 
done  this  from  necessity  and  state  policy,  rather  tii| 
from  a  sincere  desire  of  reconciliation,  or  an  abhorren 
of  the  martial  system  which  had  too  long  prevailed, 
was  evident  that  the  exhausted  combatants  stood  rest 
upon  their  arms,  awaiting  the  signal  for  the  renewal  I 
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I 

bosd  -  ^  establishment  of  a, perpetual  dictatorship,  • 

dw  ^     V^"^"'S  warrior  was  declared  consul  for 

be  64  ^    ^  «x  transition   was   not   difficult  to  the 
fterei  %     ^  '^  ^%  and  dignity  of  emperor,  which, 

^   M  ^    ^  S^  5"^  of  the  French  nation,  was  no 

hthi  o    .2  S  S  "I  S  1^  acquired  by  his  victories, 

Midb^  ^     %^  ^"^  ^^  «>y?hs  were  supposed  to 

E^o.4  P     S^Qjo^'i  S-^Xn  infatuation  in  the 

W  S     S^  1^1.^  ^.tli^whichhad  lately- 

KlS  ^     ^^ll-S-StS^^yieldedtoan 

£Lo!!  i  -    41  2  e-  c  S  2  '^  §  Xnof  thatvast 

Ke  i  "^    li:|  £  ";  ^-^-5  II  1%  yoke  of 

4e«.'gr5  o  f  III  I  I  tsl  S  HV^ 

laod,anc{  ^    ^  5  Sp-S^  ^  "^  -• 

fcom  the  5     P^-^  - 

antual  ri  - 

and  Engli 

debates  toi  ..--c^.-a^rtb  "* 

no  favouri  '^^g^'i^  ^  March,   1803,  a 

message  wk.  ..  .  «.  *uown  by  the  king  to  both  faoudes,  which 
ailuded  in  such  express  terms  to  the  ambitious  designs  of 
.the  French  government,  and  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  them,  a«  to  make  it  evident  tba^  a  rupture  between 
A«.two  countries  must  shortly  take  place.  The  sudden 
dismissal  from  the  French  court  of  lord  Wbitwprth,  -the 
British  ambassador,  and  the  simultaneous  departure  of 
general  Andreos»i  from  London,  were  thp  jBrst  public 
Hidications  of  the  jrenewal  of  the  .war.  These  movemient^ 
^efe4iiade  so  unexpectedly,  that.a  great  numl>er  of  EngUs6 
travellerB,  then  in  various  parts  of  France,  were  unable  to 
effect  their  escape,  and  most  ut^uatly  detained  in  that 
country  for  .several  years. 

A  iiew  war  having  thus  commence^,  in  wiiich  France 
and  England  were  singly  opposed  to  each  other,  Buona* 
parte  determined  to  aviiil  himself  of  an  opportunity  which 
aeemed  most  favourable  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  queen 
of  <the  ocefui,  and  prostrate  her  at  his  feet.  For  this 
purpose  the  most  formidable  |>reparations  were  maide  to 
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put  into  imraediate  execution  the  oft-repeated  t!bre& 
invading  England.    Not  less  than  three  hundred  thoiB 
men  are  said  to  have  been  collected  in  the  French 
Dutch  port»|  ready  for  embarkation.     In  the  meao 
the  urgency  of  the  danger  roused  a  proportionate  degi 
of  exertion  in  this  kingdom :  the  militia  was  eroboifa 
an  army  of  reserve  was  created  and  rapidly  trained  ;&! 
was  passed  to  enable  his  majesty  to  call  out  the  vh 
mass  of  his  subjects  that  were  capable  of  bearlDgan 
signal  posts  and  martello  towers  were  erected  along  1 
coast ;  and  a  tax  on  property  was  carried  in  hoth  hoii 
of  parliameuf,  to  enable  the  minister  to  meet  the  exti« 
dinary  expenditure   of  the    year.      Deterred  by  Afl 
vigorous    measures   of  self-defence,    the     enemy,  a/fe 
having  kept  up  the  alarm  for  a  few  months,  relipqwsiw 
the  enterprise;  and  determined  to  employ  his  imma 
military  resources,  where   less  risk    would  be  iocarrti 
The  occupation  of  Hanover  was  accomplished  wilhoi 
difficulty,  and  almost  without  resistance ;   and  tbas  t 
avenue  was  opened  by   which  the  rest  of  the  electa 
states  of  Germany  might  be  assailed,  whenever  a  fa?<» 
able  opportunity  should  occur. 

Soon  after  the  recommencement  of  hostilities  bct«e«i 
France  and  England,  Mr.  Addington,  finding  himselfw 
weak   to   support   the '  weight   of   administration  a^  * 
momentous  a  crisis,  expressed  his  willingness  to  res^jM 
a  more  efficient  ministry  could  be  formed.     An  atteaf 
was  made  to  induce  the  two   leaders  of  the  oppos* 
parties,  Pitt  and  Fox,  to  coalesce ;  but  this  being  f<^ 
impracticable,   Mr.  Pitt  once  more   took  the  reins  d 
government  into  his  own  hands,  and  his  predecess^'* 
office   was  called   to  the   upper  house   by  the  title 
viscount   Sidmouth.     While  these  changes  were  tak«f 
place  in  the  British  cabinet,  a  still  more  important  ajj^ 
tion  was  made  in  the  French  constitution,  for  whicnn* 
minds  of  the  people  had  been  gradually  preparing  "J 
series   of  preliminary  movements.     By  the  elevation 
Buonaparte  to  the  consulship, ,  the  repubhcan  f*^^^ 
government  was  virtually   abolished   in   France,  »«* 
military  despotism  succeeded,  though  in  a  disguised  foj 
and  under  a  more  specious   title.      This  v^as  q"'^* 
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followed  by  the  establishment  of  a,  perpetual  dictatorship,' 
when  that  enterprising  warrior  was  declared  consul  for 
tife.  Thence  the  transition  was  not  difficult  to  thci 
assumption  of  the  title  and  dignity  of  emperor,  whicb^ 
while  it  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  French  nation,  was  no 
less  gratifying  to  the  ambition  of  its  military  ruler.  The 
reputation  which  Buonaparte  had  acquired  by  his  victories, 
imd  the  glory  which  these  triumphs  were  supposed  to 
reflect  on  France,  produced, such  ^n  infatuation  in  the 
public  mind>  that  the  revolutionary  spirit,  which  had  lately^ 
prompted  to  such  sanguinary  deeds,  now  yielded  to  an 
opposite  disposition,  and  the  whole  population  of  that  vast 
Empire  was  now  prepared  tamely-to  submit  to  the  yoke  of 
a  despotic  military  chief. 

A   short   time   before   the  first  consul   assumed  the 
imperial  dignity,  a  few  individuals   had  made  a  ifeeble 
effort  to    uphold   the   falling   liberties   of  their  country, 
and  to  defeat  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  usurper;  but 
their  attempt  proved  unsuccessful,  and  even  fatal  to  the 
patriotic  chiefs  who  were  concerned  in  it.     The  leaders 
of  this   conspiracy  were   three   officers  of  distinguished 
reputation  ;    Georges,  who  had  formerly  commanded  the 
royalist  insurgents  in  the  south  of  France;   Pichegru, 
who  took  an  active  part  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  but  had  since  retired  in  disgust  from 
iiis  native  country,  and  resided  in  England ;  and  Moreau, 
^hose  military  achievements  had  been  scarcely  inferior  to 
those  of  Buonaparte  himself.     These  were,  or  at  least 
were  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  a  conspiracy,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  subvert  the  power  of  Buonaparte, 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  ope  mind  on  the 
subject  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.     They  were 
apprehended   and   committed   to   prison,   together  with 
some  of  their  confederates  of  inferior  rank  ;  and  the' result 
of  the  whole  was,  that  Georges  was  executed,  Pichegru 
was  found  dead  in  his  cell,  and  Moreau  was  banished  to 
^he  united  states  of  America.     The  detection  of  this  con- 
spiracy afforded  a  pretext  for  the  commission  of  aa  act  of 
lawless  ^violence   and   barbarity,  which    must    ever   be 
branded  with  the  deepest  infs^my.  '  Oiie  of  the  younger 
^«d  most  promising  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon; 
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the  due  d^Enghieti,  bad  fixed  bis  residence  in  the  dscio* 
rete  of  Baden,  near  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  and,  ivith 
more  honesty  Uian  discretioiv,  hnd  asatntained  an  imresenred 
commitnication  with  the  principal  malcontents  of  &al 
kinffdotti.  Bttonapnrte,  who  well  knew  that  be  had  mntn 
to  rear  from  the  talents,  the  enterprise,  and  the  insinuating 
manners  of  this  youn^  prince,  than  from  all  die  rest  of  Ins 
ill-flited  race,  determmed,  in  Tiolation  of  all  the  laws  of 
nations  and  every  principle  of  justice,  to  seize  this  iltus- 
trions  and  defcnc^ss  victim.  A  corps  of  French  troops 
suddenly  crossed  the  Rhine,  entered  the  electorate  of 
Baden,  and  carried  off  the  due  d*£nghien  by  force  to  ihe 
castle  of  Strasburg;  tfaence  he  was  conveyed  to  Paris; 
and,  after  the  mockery  of  an  illegal  trial,  vma  privately 
murdered  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes  by  a  detacbm^t  of 
Italian  grenadiers. 

This  nefarious  transaclion  greatly  incensed  the  Euro- 
pean powers  against  the  ruler  of  France,  and  disposed 
them  tbe  more  readily  to  accede  to  Mr.  Pitt's  proposal  o( 
a  new  continental  alliance,  winch  was  first  concluded 
between  the  sovereigns  of  Rusaia  and  Great  Britain,  sti^ 
afterwards  joined  by  the  emperor  of  Austria.  Wbile 
the  diplomatic  arrangements  relative  to  this  confederscjf 
were  pending,  Buonaparte  once  more  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  icii^,  professii^  an  earnest  desire  of  peace,  and  s 
wilKngness  to  enter  into  negociations  for  that  pui^se; 
but  tbe  British  mmistry  thought' fit  to  reject  the  overtaie 
with  disdain,  and  spared  no  ipains  to  form  a  coali^icw  of 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe  the  avo¥Q&d  ol^ects  ai 
which  were,  the  liberation  of  Holland,  Sardinia,  i^wiuer- 
land,  Hanover,  and  the  Italian  states,  <froai  Frencb  tyranny* 
and  to  secure  tb6  li)>erties  and  independence  of  Europe. 

To  relate  the  operations  of  ,4he  war  which  raged  es 
the  continent  during  tbe  memorable  campaign  of  }803, 
belongs  ^not  to  English  history,  ^nce  Britain  took  no  pvt 
in  them,  ei^cept  by  affordiiig  pecuniary  subsidies.  It  atfjf 
suffice  to  state  in  few  words,  that  the  French  ^mfterofi 
baving  an  immense  nrmy  i^ady  for  immediate  service, 
dispvtohed  it  into  Germany  to  <attack  the  Austrian  trovops? 
before  the  arrival  of  their  Russian  alliies ;  tliattihe  vimoris* 
of  WiSPtingen,  Gntisburgh,  MiMMnmgen,  «nd  Ulm,  opea^ 
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m  wftj  to  the  capital  of  Gemiaiij^  and  cempelled  the 
traperor  of  Austria  and  bis  court  to  retire  wilJi  prectpi^ 
'tatioQ  to  Presburg;  that  the  wreck  of  the  Austrian  armies, 
having  at  length  formed  a  jtinction  with  a  ]af^«  body  of 
RussiaDs,'  the  sanguinary  and  decisive  batde  of  Austerlita 
was  fought,  iQ  which,  it  is  affirmed,  that  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  of  the  allies  were  killed  or  wounded^ 
and  twenty  thousand  mora  takett  prisoners ;  and  that,  ki 
consequence  of  this  total  defeat,  the  emperor  of  Austria 
was  under  the  necessity  of  concluding  a  separate  treaty, 
the  terms  of  which  were  dictated  by  the  conqueror. 

But  if  the  ambition  of  Buonaparte  was  gratified  by 

the  events  of  this  splendid  campaign,  it  was  at  least  in  an 

equal  degree  humbled  and  mortified  by  the  triumphs  of 

tke  British  navy  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 

Spain*     The  celebrated  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  fought  on- 

the  £lat  of  October,    1805,  diMing  which,  the  gallant 

admiral,  lord  Nelson,  who  commanded  the  British  fleet, 

received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  in  a  short  trn)e,iMt 

net  till  be  bad  been  informed  of  the  destructixm  d  the 

hostile  squadrons*     The  loss  of  her  bravest  nayal  com'- 

aiaflder  ^read  a  general  gloom  over  tlie  British  nation, 

which  even  the  splendour  of  the  victory  with  which  tt 

was  accompanied,  faited  to  dissipate  fer  a  ooosiderable 

period.     A  poBkpous  funeral  procession  took  place  on 

Ae  day  of  his  interment,  jwhich  fstar  aurpassed  in  soiemn 

teagnificeiMce  all  l^hat  had  ever  been  exhibited  on  aimilar 

accasions.     Scarcely  were  the  ashes  of  Nelson  :d^pc»ked 

in  their  Juneral  urn,  when  another  public  bereaarement 

took  place,  which  was  esteemed  by  many  a  national  loss 

^  incalculable  magnitude.     William  Pitt,  the  son  of  the 

6>eat  eaci  of  Chathans,  m^ho  had,  with  a  vei^  riiort  inter* 

Vttsaion,  sualained  the  weight  of  governfnent  during  tnKienty'* 

^hree  of  the  .moat  eventful  years  in  the  history  •of  our 

Caantry,  sank  ibeneatb  the  pressure^of  its  canes  and  labours 

^BtotafHremature  decay,  which  terminatBd  his  life,  on  4ie 

i3d  «f  January,  1BQ6,  in  the  fortyp6e«eBth  yiear  of  Jiis 

^«    Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  .the  folicf 

^'hk  pubhc  measures,  and  the  rectitude  of  his  politicai 

prinai^ies,  none  can  deny  that  his  talents  were  of  tfaetfirst 

^der,  that  they  wefe  jdevoted  without  reserye  to  *  the 
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aervice  of  bis  country,  and  that  he  may  justly  claim  to 
rank  among  the  greatest  statesmen  of  his  own  or  any 
other  age. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  an  entire  change 
of  administration  took  place.  It  was  felt  that  if  the 
arduous  struggle  in  which  Britain  was  engaged  with  the 
imperial  government  of  France  was  to  be  maintained  with 
vigour,  and  concluded  with  security  and  honour,  it  cbold 
only  be  by  placing  at  the  head  of  administration  men  of 
the  first  talents  and  political  influence,  who  possessed  the 
confidence  (5f  the  nation,  and  would  inspire  even  her 
enemies  with  respect.  An  attempt  was,  therefore,  made 
to  form  the  new  administration  on  the  principle  of  com- 
prehension, by  associating  together  Mr.  Fox  and  bis 
political  friends  with  lord  Grenville  and  his  partisans. 
This  was  at  length  happily  ejected,  and  a  cabinet 
was  arranged,  which  included  the  names  of  Grenville, 
Fox,  Grey,  Erskine,  Sheridan,  Wyndham,  and  many 
others,  who  had  long  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  British  senate.  But  the  illustrious  statesman  who 
was  expected  to  form  the  centre  and  rallying  point  of  this 
administration,  was  in  too  infirm  a  state  of  health  to  enter 
fully  into  tjie  duties  of  his  office,  or  tD  exert  that  influence 
in  the. cabinet  which  his  talents  and  experience  in  legisla- 
tion would  otherwise  have  commanded  ;  and  within  a 
few  months  from  the  time  in  which  the  seals  of  ofiice 
were  entrusted  to  his  hands,  the  hopes  of  the  nation  and 
of  Europe  were  cut  off  by  his  death.  Yet  before  that 
lamented  event  took  place,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
achieving  a  work,  which  will  shed  a  lustre  upon  his  name 
and  memory  to  the  end  of  time.  The  bill  for  the  final 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  had 
with  unwearied  diligence  and  perseverance  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  house  from  year  to  year,,  was  now 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Fox  in  his  official  character,  and 
passed  triumphantly  with  great  majorities  through  both 
houses  of  parliament.  This  important  measure,  on  which 
the  lives  and  happiness  of  unborn  millions  of  the  human 
race  depended,  and  in  which  the  character  of  the  British 
nation  was  deeply  involved,  obtained  the  royal  assent  on 
the.  25th  of  March,  1807.     The   celebrated   statesman 
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who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  its  enact- 
ment, was  not  permitted  to  witness  this  happy  events  for 
on  the  23d  of  the  preceding  September  he  was  gathered 
to  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
his  age. 

A  new  arrangement  became  necessary  in  the  cabinet 
after  the  demise  of  this  illustrious  patriot.  Lord  Henry 
Petty  and  some  other  distinguished  friends  of  Mr.  Pox 
were  appointed  to  office ;  but  circumstances  soon  arose^ 
•which  induced  them  to  resign  their  places.  A  bill  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  catholics  from  their  civil  disabili- 
ties^ and  enabling  them  to  hold  places  of  trust  and  autho- 
rity  under  the  British  government,  was  introduced  into^ 
parliament  with  the  sanction  of  the  ministry  :  but  when 
presented  to  the  king  for  his  royal  signature,  the  monarch 
not  only  refused  his  assent,  on  grounds  which,  though 
mistaken,  were  unquesfionably  conscientious^  but  he  also 
required  bis  ministers  to  pledge  themselves  that  they 
would  never  bring  forward  the  measure  again.  This 
they  could  not  consent  to  do,  persuaded  as  they  were 
that  both  the  safety  of  Ireland,  and  the  principles  of 
equity  and  justice,  required  its  adoption.  No  aft^rnative, 
therefore,  remained  to  them,  but  to  abandou  a  post 
which  they  could  no  longer  retain  without  a  violation  of 
their  honour  and  integrity.  They  were  succeeded  in  office 
by  a  ministry  of  which  the  duke  of  Portland  was  the 
premier,  and  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  personal 
friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  sume  year  in  which  Britain  was  deprived  of  two 
of  her  most  celebrated  statesmen,  and  in  which  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  was  happily  effected,  is  rendered 
memorable  by  a  transaction  of  a  different  kind,  which 
stamps  the  deepest  disgrace  on  those  who  were  concerned 
in  it.  It  has  been  already  intimated  that  the  marriage  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  though  hailed  by  the  nation  as  a 
joyful  event,  proved  a  source  of  unhappiness  to  the  royal 
personages  themselves.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
lamented  princess  Charlotte,  a  separation  took  place  by 
mutual  consent,  and,  from  that  time,  the  princess  con- 
tinued to  live  in  comparative  retirement,  seldom  appearing 
at  court,  and  surrounded  by  a  select  circle  of  personal 
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friMMls.  But  in  the  OMftn  time,  m  jiiaCa  of  onaiigBaiit 
adversaries  were  secretly  kbouriiig  to  uiideraiine  the 
reptttatipn,  and  even  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  this  amiable 
princess.  The  calumoies  they  propagated  asfumed  at 
length  such  an  air  of  credibility,  that-  it  was  deemed 
necessarr  to  institute  a  commtssioni  composed  of  the 
principal  ministers  of  state,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  these  accusations.  The  whole  nation  waited 
with  trembling  apprehension  the  result  of  this  ipionir^, 
and  a  generous  delight  pervaded  the  kingdow,  when  it 
was  ascertained)  that  the  investigatioo  had  terininated  in 
vindicating  the  innocence  of  their  future  queen,  and 
covering  her  perjured  caluniniatoi^  with  perpetual  in^nay. 

The  military  operations  on  the  continent  during  the 
campaigns  of  1806  and  IdOT^  served  but  to  aggrandize 
the  emperor  of  France,  and  enlarge  his  widely-extended 
empire.  The  confederation  of  dte  Rhine  was  formed 
unoer  his  direction,  and  he  was  declared  to  he  its  pi^o- 
tector,  on  condition  that  each  of  iliealliied  states  furnished 
their  contingents  of  troops  for  the  augmentation  of  die 
imperial  arnpy.  The  battle  ef  Jena,  which  was  fought 
on  the  14th  of  October,  1806,  compelled  the  king  of 
PfHBsia  to  purchase  an  alliance  with  the  conqueror,  by 
the  surrender  oi  nearly  half  his  lieredkary  dominions. 
The  battles  of  Pultusk,  Eylau^  and  Friedland,  in  the 
foUowjng  ^ear,  made  such  havoc  amongst  the  Russian 
armies,  that  the  moKiarcfa  of  that  powerful  empire  was 
induced  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  which  the 
whole  of  W(estpbaha  and  a  ^reat  part  of  Poland  were 
ceded  to  the  Fronch  empeffer,  and  AteiuHMler  consented 
to  join  the  northern  eonCpderacy  against  Great  Britaia. 
The  enterprises  in  which  England  was4nore  directly  con- 
cerned during  these  oampaigns^  were,  the  cajptuM  9iBd 
suba^uent  surrender  of  Buenos  Ay  res  in  South  America, 
and  the  ibombardment  of  Cg|>enfaagen  iby  a  British  c0eet, 
under  llie  commimd  of  admind  lord  'Gbiiibier,  for  the 
purpose  .of  preventing  ithe  Danish  -dnps  of  war  «nd  naval 
stores  frpm  falling  into  the  iiauds  of  Ate  French. 

The  victprieis  of  Austerlite,  J^na,  esnd  Friedland, 
having  ejffectually  pripfiled  4he  pow^  of  Austria,  Russia^ 
and  Pri^ssia,  Biionapaste  feltJumeelf  at  liberty  \o  icoter 
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upon  8  new  field  of  action.     The  kbigdoms^of  Spain  and 
Portugal)  enfeebled  as   they   were   by  corruption  and 
tyranny,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  presented  a  prize 
too  tempting  to  his  insatiable ,  ambition  to  be  resisted. 
Having  succeeded  in  inducing  (jharles  IV.  to  abdicate  the 
throne  in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdinand  VII;  anwd  afterwards 
ia  prevailing  upon  Ferdinand  to  commit  himself  to  the 
protection  of  his  august  ally,  a  way  was  prepared  for  the 
elevation  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  to  the  Spanish  throne. 
But  the  Spaniards  were  not  thus  tamely  to  be  transferred 
from  one  sovereign  to  another  without  resistance.    A 
flame  of  patriotism  bui^t  forth  almosil  instantaneously  in 
every  part  of  that  ancient  kingdom,  which  all  the  legions 
of  France  were  unable  to  extinguish.     The  assistance  of 
England  was  implored  and  readily  obtained.     Supplies 
of  men  atid  money  were  voted  almost  unanimously  by  the 
British  parliament,  and  the  ^command  of  the  expedition 
to  Spain  was  given  first  to  sir  David  Baird,  and  after- 
wards to   sir  John  Moore^  the  latter  of  wtiom>   after 
having  penetrated  nearly  to  the  capital,  was  compelled  to 
retreat  in  the  face  of  a  numerous  French  army;  and 
finding  it  impracticable,  on '  his  arrival  at  Corunna,  to 
embark  bis  troops,  (the  expected  transports  not  having 
arrived,)  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  risking  an  engage- 
ment, in  which  his  life  was  sacrificed,  though    British 
valour  finally  triumphed. 

The  Iniiits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  a  detailed  . 
narrative  of  the  peninsular  war,  which  lasted  neariy  six 
years,  and  extended  at  different  periods  to  almost  every 

6irt  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  laurels  won  by  our 
ritish  troops  on  the  plains  of  Talavera,  Salamanca^ 
Barossa,  and  Albueni,  or  in  storming  the  fortresses  of 
Ciudad-liodrigo,  Badajoz,  and  St.  Sebastian,  may  be 
termed  glorious,  bOt  humanity  will  not  aHow  us  to 
forget  at  bow  immense  an  expenditure  of  human-  blood 
^ey  were  purchased.  It  may  be  gratifyuig  to  our  nattonal 
^nity  to  know  that  the  invincible  legions  of  France  were 
frequently  put  to  fiight  by  the  British  bayonet,  and  that 
her  bravest  and  most  experienced  generals  were  repeatecHy 
oat-manceuvred  and  vanquished  by  the  illustrious  We^ 
Inigton ;  but  it  was  a  dire  necessity  tliat  compelled  the 
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smcrifice  of  so  many  myriads  of  immortal  beings,  even 
though  the  objects  attained  were  legitimate  and  honour- 
able^  and  though  the  contest  terminated  in  the  humiliation 
of  an  ambitious  despot,  the  expulsion  of  a  contemptible 
M9Urper|  and  the  establishment  of  national  independence. 

[During  an  early  period  of  the  Spanish  war^  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  British  government  to,  make  a  diver- 
sion in  fevour  of  the  Austrians^  who  had  again  entered  the 
lists  with  Buonaparte^  by  sending  an  expedition  to  Wal- 
cheren,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Chatham. 
The  chief  object  of  this  armament  was,  to  capture  or 
destroy  the  French  fleet  lying  in  the  Scheldt;  but  it 
proved  unsuccessful  and  disastrous;  for  though  the  town 
of  Flushing  was  taken^  and  the  island  of  Walcheren  occu- 
pied by  the  British  troops,  the  climate  proved  so  un- 
heaithy^  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  the 
enterprise,  after  many  thousands  of  those  who  embarked 
in  it  had  perished  by  disease  or  the  sword.  These  losses 
were,  however,  in  some  measure  compensated  by  several 
naval  victories  obtained  about  the  same  time,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were,  that  of  lord  Cochrane  over  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Basque  Roads ;  that  of  sir  James 
Saumarez  over  a  Russian  flotilla  in  the  Baltic ;  and  that 
of  lord  Collingwood  over  a  French  squadron  in  the  Bay 
of  Rosas. '  To  these  naval  successes  may  be  added  the 
capture  of  Cayenne,  Martinique,  Ischia,  Florida,  and  the 
city  of  St.  Domingo. 

The  following  year  (1810)  was.  marked  by  a  series  of  ^ 
painful  domestic  occurrences.  The  committal  to  the 
Tower  of  sir  Francis  Burdett,  a  popular  member  of  the 
house  of  .commons,  for  a  breach  of  tlie  privileges  of  that 
houpe,  occasioned  serious  riots  in  London,  which  were 
not  suppressed  without  the  interference  of  the  military 
and  the  loss  of  some  lives.— An  artempt  was  made  bj 
one  of  the  domestics  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to 
assassinate  his  royal  highness  in  his  bedchamber.  The 
motive  which  prompted  the  assassin  to  the  commission  of 
this  crime  has  never  been  made  public,  but  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  an  act  of  private  revenge.  The 
alarm  occasioned  by  this  occurrence  was  quickly  followed, 
by  the  lingering  sickness  of  the  princess  Amejia;  9^ 
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before  that  aiBictive  dispensation  terminated  in  the  death 
of  the  amiable  sufferer,  the  sovereign  himself  was  visited 
once  more  with  that  grievous  malady  to  which  he  had 
been  previously  subject,  and  which  spread  a  mysterious 
gloom  over  all  his  remaining  days.  A  touching  interyiei^sv 
which  took  place  between  the  princess  and  her  royat 
parent,  a  short  time  before  h^r  decease^  is  said  to  have 
been  the  exciting  cause  of  that  calamity  which  finally 
extinguished  the  lights  of  reason  in  the  mind  of  the  vener^ 
able  sovereign. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  a  fanin 
was  introduced  into  parliament  by  which  the  prince  of 
Wales  was  appointed  regent  of  the  United  Kingdom,  under 
certain  restrictions,  which  were  to  cease  at  the  expiration 
of  twelve  months.     It  was  generally  expected  that  the 
prince  regent^  would  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
dismissing  the  ministers,  who  had,  shown  themselves  ad- 
verse to  his  elevation,  and  to  :nrhom  he  had  been  politi'* 
eally  opposed  through  life ;  but  this  expectation  proved 
fallacious;  for,  after  the  limitations  of  the  regency  bill 
ceased,  and  the  prince  was  called  to  exercise  the  entire 
sovereignty  of  the  realm,  instead  of  calling  to  his  councils 
the  friends  of  his  youth,  the  same  men  who  had  previously 
conducted   the  affairs  of  state  continued  to  govern   the 
realm.     An  unexpected  event,  however,  occurred,  which 
rendered  a  partial  change    of  administration  necessary. 
Mr.  Perceval,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  fir^t 
lord    of  the  treasury,  was  shot    by  a  /renzied  assassin, 
named  Beilingham,  when  entering  the  house  of  commons, 
on  the  nth  of  May,  1812,  and  almost  instantly  expired. 
In  consequence  of  this  event,  a  new  arrangement  of  th6 
cabinet   took   place,  by  which   lord  Liverpool    became 
premier,  Mr.  Vansittart  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
lord  Castlereagh  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  . 

The  progress  of  lord  Wellington  in  the  peninsular 
^ar,  and  the  determined  resistance  of  the  Spanish  patriots, 
convinced  Buonaparte  that  the  attempt  to  subjugate  tli^t 
kingdom  was  hopeless,  and  induced  him  to  direct  his 
attention  to  the  north  of  Europe,  where  he  hoped  once 
more  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  military  glory.  Tli« 
emperor  of  Russia  had  dared  to  enter  into  commercial 
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rslatioM  wkb   Great  Britain,  and  this  wa9  deemed  a 
Yiolalioii  of  tke  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  a  sufBcient  teason 
for  invading  bis  dooainions.     On  the  9th  of  May,  \S]% 
Buonaparte  quitted  his  capital  at  the  head  of  an  armj 
oonaisting  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  men,  collected 
from  Prance,  Italy,  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Poland;  aod 
OB  the  6th  of  the  foHowinfi;  month  he  crossed  the  Vistuk 
and  entered  the  Russian  territories.    Several* engagements 
took  place  between  divisions  of  the  French  and  Russian 
armies,  in  which  the  latter  were  for  the  most  part  defeated. 
Al  length  this  mighty  destroyer  of  mankind  succeeded 
Id  obtaining  possession  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
empire,  where  he  had  hoped  to  obtain  comfortable  winter 
quarters  for  his  exhausted  legions.     But  to  his  extreme 
mortification,  be  found,  on  entering  the  city  of  Moscow, 
that  it  was  a  mass  of  blazing  ruins.    It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  hasten  his  retreat  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland; 
but  the  horrors   of  that  retreat   no  pen  can   describe. 
Harassed  by  the  pursuing  armies  of  Russia,  and  assailed 
by  a  yet  more  formidable  and  destructive  adverss^ry— a 
Russian  winter  of  unusual  severity^-the  most  tremendotis 
'  havoc  was  made  amongst  the  legions   of  France,  the 
greater  part  of  whom   perished  before  they  reached  a 
milder  climate.    The  emperor,  fearing  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  these  disasters  would  lead  to  a  counter-revolution 
at  Paris,  left  the  wreck  of  his  army  under  the  command 
of  his   favourite  -general,   Murat,    and   hastened   to  hia 
capital.     The  tide  of  his  prosperity  M'as  now  completely 
turned.     A  few  barren  victories  were,  indeed,  obtained  by 
him  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  this  war ;  but  they 
could  not  prevent  the   defection  of  his  allies^  and  the 
invasion  of  France  by  immense  and  overwhelming  armies 
oT  Rusnan,  Prussian,  and  Au^rian  troops.     BuoiT^peirte 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  arouse   the  French  nation  to  a 
VfgorOils  resistance  ;  a  few  of  his  veteran  legiofis  adhered 
to  him,  by  whpse  aid  he  was  enabled  to  keep  the  hostile 
armies  for  a  time  at  bay ;  but  it  was  manifest  that  he  no 
longer  ruled  with  despotic  influence.     Unable  to  make  an 
effectual  stand  in  the  fieW,  the  French  emperor  resolved 
onee  more  to  have  recourse  to  diplomatic  arrangements. 
Negociations  commenced  between  the  belligerent  powers, 
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which  terminated  in  the  surrender  of 'Pafris  to  tlie  Mitfi 
sovereigns,  (he  abdication  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  to  th^  throoe  of  France.  Elba,  a 
small  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  fixed  upoa  aa  tbe 
place  of  the  ex-exnperor's  retreat,  where  he  was  to  enjoy 
a  large  annual  pension  from  the  French  government^  to 
be  recognized  as  an  independent  prince,  and  to  retain  his 
imperial  title.  An  Italian  principality  was  also  settled  on 
his  wife  and  son. 

While  the  momentous  events  which  have  been  cur- 
sorily  mentioned,  were  taking  place  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  other  transaction's  of  considerable  importance,  in 
which  Britain  v^as  separately  concerned,  occurred  in  a 
femoter  part  of  the  woflcl.  A  difference  had,  unhap- 
pily, arisfein,  fei  the  year  1811,  between  the  British  and 
Ainerican  governments,  occasioned  by  the  iniprudent 
Conduct  of  some  of  our  ntfval  cotnttninders,  in  enforcing 
the  right  of  searching  neotrfti  vessels,  iand  impressing  such 
Brilrsh  «eameri  »s  might  be  found  on  board.  A  war 
^sued,  which  lasted  more  than  two  years,  in  which  the 
^v&nta^es  by  land  were  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  British, 
but  by  sea,  on  that  of  the  Americans.  The  operations 
I  oT  this  war  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  frontiers  of 
^Canada,  excefpt  thftt  on  ofte  occasion,  sir  Alexander 
Cochrane  macie  a  predatory  excursion  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  wliich  he  took  by  a  coup  de  main,  and, 
'tiftviRg  set 'fire  to  its  ar^enr&ls  and  public  buildings,  retired 
With  precipitation,  before  the  American  army  could  as- 
eeinbfe  to  cut  -off  "his  retreat.  Bat  the  object  of  this 
contesrt  Was  so  'tricing,  and  the  success  attending  it  had 
''been  soi  varioils  frnd  doubtful,  that  both  parties  were 
ttesirous  of  bringing  it  to  a  close.  The  plenipotentiaries 
appoiMed  by  the  two  governments  assembled  at  Ghent 
during  the  summer  of  1814,  and  preliminaries  of  peace 
Were  signed  bietu'een  Great  Britain  and  the  united  states 
of  America  on  the  g^-lh  of  December  following. 

On  the  29th  of'  May,  in  the  same  memorable  year,  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  had  been  conclude(l  at  Paris 
between  the  allied 'sovereigns  and  Louis  XVIII.  the  new 
monarch  of  France;  but  as  the  whole  system  of  European 
t>olitiQ8  bad  been  disorganized  and  deranged  by  the  war^ 
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it  was  deemed  necessary  that  a  general  congress  should 
be  held  at  Vienna,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of 
the  several  states,  and  th^  re-establishment  of  the  balance 
of  power. 


REFLECTIONS. 

How  large  a  portion  of  the  history  of  nations  is 
necessarily  filled  up  with  a  detail  of  the  crimes  and  mise- 
ries of  mankind !  The  struggles  of  ambition,  the  taamlls 
of  anarchy,  the  sanguinary  triumphs  of  despotism,  and  the 
ravages  occasioned  by  the  lust  of  power  and  the  love  of 
military  glory  ;  these  are  the  ^materials  of  .which  history  is 
chiefly  composed,  and  especially  which  replenish  the 
annals  of  modern  Europe.  It  is  painful  and  humiliatiog 
to  reflect  in  how  trifling  causes  some  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive wars,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  ori- 
ginated. The  possession  of  some  barren  rock  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  world — the  supposed  preference  of  a  rival 
state — or  even  the  refusal  to  lower  a  flag — have  been 
made  pretexts  for  arming  nation  against  nation,  and 
spreading  carnage  and  desolation  over  half  the  glohc. 
Would  it  be  thus,  if  the  spirit  of  Christianity  prevailed] 
wherever  its  sacred  doctrines  have  been  propagated,  aDdj 
its  external  rites  performed?  Would  it  be  thus,  ifnatiootj 
professedly  christian  had  learptof  Him,  who  was  "  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,'*  to  exercise  mutual  forbearance  and 
forgiveness,  to  "  overcome  evil  with  good,'*  and  to  recom- 
pense even  the  curses  of  their  enemies  with  acts  of 
beneficence  and  kindness  ?  The  exhibition  of  so  loveljf » 
temper  would  confer  more  true  dignity  on  a  governmeDt, 
and  shed  a  brighter  lustre  on  an  imperial  crown,  th^n  all 
the  trophies  that  were  ever  won  in  the  day  of  battle. 

Amongst  the  numerous  and  important  facts  tl\at  bay« 
just  passed  in  review,  scarcely  is  there  one  on  which  th« 
O^ind  can  dwell  with  unmingled  satisfaction.     Good  and 
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evil  are  so  inseparably  blended  in  the  present  state  6f 
things^  that  'we  can  scarcely  hope  to  enjoy  the  one, 
without  enduring  the  other.  If,  as  friends  of  civil  liberty, 
we  sympathise  with  a  generous  nation  in  their  patriotic 
efforts  to  tlHow  oflf  the  usurper's  yoke — if,  as  Britons,  we 
bail  with  delight  the  triumphs  of  a  Wellington  and  a 
Nelson — or  if,  as  -eneraies  of  despotism  and  lovers  of 
peace,  we  congratulate  Europe  on  having  prostrated  a 
{igantic  chief,  who  aimed  at  universal  dominion,  and 
whose  authority  was  incompatible  v^ith  the  repose  of  the 
world— yet  the  gratification  which  these  auspicious  events 
rford,  is  abated  by  many  bitter  and  painful  recollections, 
^  well  as  by  the  pressure  of  subsequent  calamities.  We 
cannot  forget  that  the  laurels  of  which  we  boast  were 
^twined  with  cyprress,  and  that  the  olive-branch  we  so 
^gerly  grasp  is  dripping  with  human  gore.  Experience 
ps  fully  taught  us,  that  the  miseries  of  war  do  not  cease 
^hen  the  murderous  swor<lis  sheathed;  there  still  remains 
■  long  arrear  of  privations,  perils,  and  sufferings,  that  may 
pake,  and  threaten  to  subvert  the  most  stable  govern- 
PCDts,  and  which  will  speedily  efface  the  remembrance  of 
Ibe  mo3t  splendid  victories. 

I  One  of  the  facts  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  narra- 
pe,  and  one  alone,  forms  an  honourable  exception  to 
F^se  remarks;  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  fail  to  yield  unqua- 
Med  delight,  in  whatever  point  of  view  it  may  be  con- 
jteniplated.  The  emancipation  of  the  injured  sons  of 
lAfrica  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  may  be  con- 
Jidered  as  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of  humanity  and 
iustice  over  grinding  avarice  and  oppression.  It  may 
Jtistly  claim  precedence  among  those  works  of  christian 
fnilanthropy,  which  have  characterized  the  commence- 
Ij^ent  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  Britain  exclusively 
Belongs  the  high  honour  of  baving  not  only  lifted  up  her 
voice -against  this  iniquitous  traffic  in  human  blood, 
exposed  its  barbarities,  prohibited  its  continuance,^  and 
•Xerted  her  political  influence  to  induce  other  ^ates 
to  relinquish  the  criminal  practice ;  but  also  of  having 
Jttempted  to  repair  the  wrongs  which  have  been  inflicted 
lor  many  ages  on  this  degraded  portion  of  the  human  race, 
^y  imparting  to  them  th^  bressings  of  civilization  and 
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chrifUMi  iDstruciioQ — by  aeuding  tik^m    the  beralds  of 

Bace  and  SAlvatioiv— and  by  announcing  to  them  tb«t 
lOHTir  DftLivBEAB^  wbo  caoia  bixa  heaven  to  o^A 
tbal  be  night  *^  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  tbem  that  are  liound/' 


ESSAY  XIII. 

The  S£ign  qf  GEOfLGz  III.  concluded, 

A.  D.  1814—1820. 

Tub  allied  sovereigns  and  their  principal  niinifilers  ^ 
state  met  at  Vienna  according  to  appointment,  and  were 
busily  employed  during  the  winter  months  of  the  year 
1814  and  the  following  spring,  in  defining  the  limits  of 
their  respective  empires^  and  in  parcelling  out  Europe, as  | 
inclination  or  interest  might  dictate,  without  regard  to  tke 
wishes  or  social  rights  of  its  inhabitants.  Whole  nadoos, 
consisting  of  many  millions  of  souls,  were  transferred  froro 
one  ruler  to  another  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen,  without 
the  most  distant  reference  to  the  will  or  choice  of  those 
who  were  most  deeply  concerned  in  the  arrangement. 
Large  portions  of  territory  were  broken  off  from  one  king- 
dom and  annexed  to  another,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
making  a  suitable  allotment,  or  of  compensating  for  lossei 
sustained  in  some  other  direction.  Thus  Italy  wasgivea 
to  Austria,  and  a  part  of  Saxony  and  Westphaha  te 
Prussia,  as  an  indemnification  to  the  sovereigns  of  those 
states  for  the  loss  of  their  Polish  provinces,  which  tlie 
emperor  Alexander  was  desirous  of  taking  under  bis 
immediate  protection.  Belgium  was  united  to  Hoilaod, 
and  formed  an  inlegial  part  of  the  new,  kingdom  of  H^ 
Netherlands;  though  no  two  people  could  be  more  oppo- 
site in  their  character  and  habits,  their  laws  and  their 
religion,  than  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  nations.  Some  of^ 
the  minor  arrai^emeuts  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  >»«< 
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earce]y  les$  flagrant  violations  of  the  integrity  qnd  inde- 
pendence of  the  weaker  states,  than  those  of  which  the 
alien  despot ^f  Europe  had  been  accused. 

But  while  the  principal .  sovereigns  and  statesmen  of 
Europe  were  thus  employed  in  constructing  a  social 
abric,  wfadeh  they  flattered  themselves  might  last  for  ages, 
^  event  suddenly  occurred,  which  threatened  at  once  to* 
evel  it  with  the  dust.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  quitted 
Elba  at  the  head  of  a  few  hundred  soldiers,  and  landed 
without  opposition  at  Cannes,  in  the  department  of  Pro- 
vence, on  the  1st  of  March,  1815.  The  rea'sons-  assigned 
by  the  ex-emperor  for  this  movement  were,-  the  failure  of 
the  French  government  to  fulfil  its  stipulations  by  remit- 
ting  his  pension^  and  the  violation  of  the  late  treaty  on 
the  part  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  in  planning  his  removal 
by  force  to  a  place  of  greater  security.  But  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  real  cause  of  this  adventurous  measure 
was,  the  knowledge  which  Buonaparte  possessed  of  the 
state  of  things  in  France,  and  especially  of  the  aversion 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  a  sovereign  whom  they 
eonsidered  as  imposed  upon  them  by  foreigners,  and  the 
Attachment  of  the  army  to  himself  and  his  family.  The 
crent  proved,  that  his  calculations  of  success^  founded  on 
both  of  these  circumstances,  were  perfectly  correct. 

The  progress  of  Buonaparte  from  the  southern-  coast 
of  France  to  its  capital  was  made  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  resembled  rather  the  triumphal  procession  of  a  con- 
queror, than  the  march  of  an  invading  army.     All  the 
tities  and  towns  which  lay  in  his  route  opened  their  gates 
to  receive  him ;  all  the  troops  which  were  sent  to  oppose 
him,  joined  his  standard ;  the  marshals  of  France,  who 
had  recently  sworn    allegiance   to   the  Bourbons,'  now 
treacherously  betrayed  tbeir  trust,'  and  went  over  to  their 
former  mastbr.     The  train  of  the  ex-emperor  swelled  and 
niultiplied  as  he  passed  along,  until,  before  his  arrival  at 
the  capital,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  army  had  'deserted 
their  colours,  and  once  more  mounted  with  enthusiasm 
the  imperial  eagle.     The  king  of  France,  his  family,  and 
a  few  faithrul  adherents,  fled  from  Paris  at  his  approach, 
first  to  Lisle,  and  afterwards  to  Ghent,  where  they  awaited 
the  issue  of  these  unprecedented  events.    Thus  was  it 
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seen  with  aatonisbinent,  that  in  less  than  twenty  dajs,  ao 
exile,  who  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  beneath  contempti 
found  himself  reseated  on  the  imperial  throne  of  France, 
without  having  fought  one  battle,  or  so  much  as  drawn 
bis  sword  to  obtoin  it.  But  he  well  knew  that  the  per- 
petuity of  his  government  must  depend  upon  his  succeu 
m  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  in  conciliating 
the  allied  sovereigns.  To  secure  the  former  of  these 
objects,  he  had  recourse  to  many  popular  artifices,  which 
were  well  calculated  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  French 
nation^  and  solemnly  professed  his  intention  of  establishiiu^ 
a  constitutional  government.  But  though  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult by  these  insidious  promises  to  propitiate  the  favour 
of  the  French  nation,  all  his  efforts  were  unavailing  to 
disarm  the  resentments  of  those  adversaries  who  were 
leagued  against  him.  The  sovereigns,  considerirfg  them- 
selves pledged  to  maintain  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and 
incensed  at  the  defeat  of  their  projects  by  the  unwelcome 
return  of  Buonaparte,  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  was 
declared  to  be  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw,  ^'  who,  by  breakiif 
the  convention  which  fixed  him  in  Elba,  had  destroyed 
the  only  legal  title  on  which  his  existence  depended, 
deprived  himself  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  placed  biio- 
self  without  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations,  and 
rendered  himself  liable  to  public  vengeance." 

After  such  a  declaration,  war  became  inevitable.  The 
all'ed  armies,  that  still  hovered  on  the  frontiers  of  France, 
were  concentrated  in  the  Netherlands,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  lord  Wellington.  The  most  strenuous 
exertions  were  made  by  Buonaparte  to  re-organize  his 
veterans  and  lead  ihem  to  battle,  before  the  enemy  should 
have  collected  all  their  strength.  With  this  view,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  forced  marches,  at  the  head  of  an  army  con- 
sisting of  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men, 
to  attack  the  allied  British,  Belgian,  and  Prussian  troops, 
ere  the  Austrian  and  Russian  forces  arrived.  Several 
sharply  contested  engagements  took  place  between  de- 
tachments of  the  two  hostile  armies ;  but  the  principal 
was  that  of  Quatre  Bras,  on  the  l6th  of  June,  in  which 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed,  and  the  gallant  BIticher 
narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner.    But  this  conflicti 
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severe  as  it  was^  and  attended  with  the  carnage  of  many 
diousands  on  both  sides,  almost  shrinks  into  insignificance, 
when  compared  with  that  more  tremendous  battle^  which 
was  fought  two  days  afterwards  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo, 
and  decided,  at  one  blow,  the  fate  of  Europe. 

The  hostile  armies  on  that  memorable  day  were  nearly 
equal  in  numbers^  in  discipline,  and  in  physical  strength. 
They  glowed  with  an  equal  enthusiasm,  and  were  alike 
animated  by  a  determination  to  conquer  or  die.  Their 
gallant  commanders,  confessedly  the  two  greatest  warriors 
of  the  vtge,  were  now^  for  the  first  time,  fairly  pitted 
against  each  other.  When  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle, 
the  troops  presented  a  military  array  that  has  seldom 
been  surpassed.  The  engagement  commenced  at  ten 
o'clocl^  in  the  morning,  and  continued  to  rage,  without 
intermission,  till  late  in  the  evening ;  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  the  British  army  stood  on  the  defensive, 
neither  advancing  nor  receding  a  step.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  a 
strong  corps  of  Prussians  under  the  command  of  general 
Bulow,  and  therefore  determined  not  to  risk  a  charge  till 
these  reinforcements  came  up.  His  orders  were  mos|; 
punctually  obeyed  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  hdvoc 
made  by  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  the  furious  attacks  of 
immense  masses  of  French  cavalry,  the  British  line  re* 
mained  the  whole  day  firm  and  unbroken.  Meanwhile, 
the  issue  of  the  battle  hung  in  fearful  suspense,  and  the 
work  of  destruction  proceeded  with  unabated  fury.  But 
At  length  the  long  and  anxiously  expected  crisis  arrived. 
J^^t  at  the  time  in  which  Buonaparte  was  bringing  up  the 
t^perial  guard,  upon  whom  his  chief  dependance  was 
placed,  with  the  hope  of  t.urning  the  balance  of  victory  in 
his  favour,  the  Prussian  reinforcements  entered  the  field, 
a  general  charge  was  ordered,  and  the  enemy  was  quickly 
I'outed.  Dreadful  as  had  been  the  carnage  of  this  eventful 
^^Ji  the  night  which  followed  it  was  still  more  tremendous. 
I^he  Prussian  troops,  fresh  for  action,  and  prompted  by 
revenge,  pursued  the  fugitive  French  army,  and  slaugh- 
tered their  unresisting  prey  without  meri^fC  It  was  a 
^tgbt  of  unutterable  horrors,  the  unrelenting  cruelties  of 
which,  tarnished,  in  a  great  measure,  the  glories  of  the 
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day  which  had  preceded  it.  Not  less  than  forty  ihoosari 
are  supposed  to  have  been  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battk; 
but  how  many  more  perished  in  their  flight,  or  died 
their  wounds^  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  Most  e 
nestly  is  it  to  be  desired,  that  no  necessity  may  ever 
for  the  recurrence  of  such  a  sanguinary  scene ;  and  dii 
the  records  of  future  generations  may  not  be  emblazoae 
with  another  Waterloo  victory. 

The  disastrous  issue  of  this  combat  once  more  temi 
nated  the  brief  authority  of  Buonaparte.  On  his  anifi 
at  the  capital  of  bis  empire,  he  found  his  ministers  d 
state  and  the  legislative  assemblies  disposed  to  maketiidr 
peace  with  the  allied  sovereigns  by  renouncing  his  i» 
perial  sway,  and  therefore  immediately  resolved  to  abdicate 
the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son.  The  foreign  araiii 
pressed  forward  without  opposition,  and,  having  once 
more  taken  possession  of  Paris,  dictated  peace  to  the 
French  nation  on  the  most  humiliating  terms.  Loffiv 
XVIII.  was  replaced  on  the  throne  by  military  autbontj; 
many  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Flanders  and  on  die 
Rhine  were  garrisoned  by  foreign  troops ;  and  Isrge 
bodies  of  Russian,  Prussian^  Austrian,  and  British,  am: 
dioiS,  were  cantoned  in  the  vicinity  of  the  French  capita}. 
In  the  mean  time,  Buonaparte  concealed  himself  for  some 
time  at  Rochefort,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  his  escape  to 
America;  but  finding  that  he  was  so  narrowly  watched 
both  by  sea  and  land  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
elu4ing  the  vigilance  of  his  adversaries,  he  formed  the 
romantic  resolution  of  throwing  himself  on  the  clemencj 
of  *^  the  most  powerful,  most  constant,  and  most  generooi 
of  hi^  enemies."  With  this  view,  he  embarked  on  board 
the  Bellerophon,  on  the  15th  of  July,  together  with  a 
itlender  retinue  of  faithful  adherents,  who  resolv^  to 
share  with  him  in  his  adversity,  in  the  expectation  that  he 
would  be  allowed  to  reside  in  England  under  surveillam; 
but,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  land  in  this  kiogdoo, 
he  was  immediately  shipped  off  for  St.  Helena,  the  place 
which  the  British  government  deemed  fittest  for  bis  per* 
petual  exileNi 

After  the  arrangements  for  the  pacification  of  Europe 
were  completed  at  Parb  and  Vienna,  the  emperor  of 
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Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  other  foreigners  of  distinction,  arrived  in  this  kingdom, 
on  a  visit  to  the  prince  regent,  and  were  greeted  with 
univeAal  applause.  Among  the  illustrious  strangers  who 
accompanied  these  royal  personages,  was,  prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe-Cobourg,  who  succeeded  in  engaging  the  aflfections 
of  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  and  was  subsequently 
married  to  her  royal  highness,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1816. 
This  alliance,  originating  riot  in  state  policy,  (as  is  too 
frequently  the  case  with  royal  marriages,)  but  in  genuine 
and  ardent  attachment,  promised  to  yield  a  high  degree 
of  conjugal  felicity,  and  prove  a  lasting  blessing  to  the 
nation.  But  ere  a  few  short  months  had  elapsed,  this  over- 
flowing cup  of  happiness  was  suddenly  dashed  to  the 
ground,  and  all  its  delicious  ingredients  were  turned  into 
|Ae  gall  of  bitterness. 

The  parliamentary  debates  during  the  session  of  1816, 
assumed  an  unusual  degree  of  importance,  on  account  of 
Ae  magnitude  of  the  political  questions  to  which  they 
related.  Peace  having  been  happily  concluded  on  a 
basis  which  might  be  expected  to  prove  secure  and  per- 
BJanefnt,  it  was  important,  that  the  army  should  be  reduced 
*8  qi  ickly  as  possible  to'  a  peace  establishment^  and  that 
Ae  overwhelming  burdens  which  the  late  war  had  rendered 
fiecessary,  should  be  removed.  But  neither  of  these 
projects  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  the 
niling  authorities.  So  far  from  it,  they  did  not  hesitate 
openly  to  avow  their  intention  of  continuing  the  war 
taxes,  and  keeping  up  an  immense  standing  army.  The 
opposition,  though  weakened  by  the  loss  of  some  of  its 
*08t  ejfficietit  members,  and  especially  by  the  lamented 
death  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  yet,  supported  by  public  opinion, 
wid  backed. by  innumerable  petitions  from  all  parts  of 
we  kingdom^  iqade  so  successful  a  stand  against  ministers 
on  the  question  of  .the  property  tax,  that  they  were  left 
^  a  minority,  and  the  immediate  repeal  of  that  oiost 
ohjectionable  impost  was  determined.  But  on  every 
other  point,  the  influence  of  the  cabinet  was  resistless ; 
^1  attempts  to  diminish  the  public  expenditure,  and  re- 
y^ce  the  army  estimates,  were  utterly  unavailing;  though 
't  Was  too  evident  to  be  denied,  that  the  agricultural  and 
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cotnmercial  distresses  which  then  prevailed^  rendered  the 
>trictc»t  economy  in  the  conduct  of  administration,  a  duty 
of  the  first  importance. 

During  the  summer  months  of  1816,  the  Britiali 
government  engaged  in  an  enterprise,  which  every  friend 
of  humanity  must  approve,  namely,  to  compel  the  dey  of 
Algiers  to  relinquish  his  piratical  practices  and  aboli^ 
christian  slavery.  The  conduct  of  the  Algerine  corsain 
had  lately  been  marked  by  unusual  atrocities ;  the  depre- 
dations they  committed  on  the  weaker  states  were  inces- 
sant ;  and  the  wretched  captives  they  seized  were  treated 
with  the  greatest  barbarity.  It  devolved  on  Britain,  con- 
fessedly the  most  powerful  of  the  maritime  states,  to 
chastise  the  insolence,  and  restrain  the  cruelty  of  this 
la\\less  despot;  nor  was  she  backward  to  form  the 
generous  resolution  of  breaking  the  oppressor's  yoke,  and- 
emancipating  the  victims  of  his  tyranny.  A  powerful 
British  squadron,  commanded  by  lord  Exmouth,  was 
dispatched  for  this  purpose ;  and  being  joined  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Dutch  fleet,  arrived  before  the  city  of  Algiers 
on  the  27th  of  August.  An  attempt  was  made  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  object  by  negociation;  but  the  terms 
offered  to  the  dey  were  insolently  rejected.  A  tremendous 
engagement  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  destnictioa 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  capital,  its  forts,  its  arsenals,  its 
navy,  and  more  than  seven  thousand  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  tyrant  was  now  compelled  to  solicit  peace;  which 
was  granted  on  the  same  terms  which  were  before  indig- 
nantly rejected.  These  were,  the  immediate  liberation  of 
all  the  christian  slaves  in  his  dominions,  the  repayment 
of  the  monies  received  for  the  ransom  of  his  wretched 
captives,  and  the  total  abolition  of  christian  slavery  for 
ever.  In  consequence  of  these  arrangements,  upwards 
of  a  thousand  captives  were  set  at  liberty,  i^nd  conveyed 
by  British  ships  to  their  respective  countries,  while  the 
gallant  admiral  returned  in  triumph  with  his  victorious, 
fleet.  - 

The  following  year,  1817»  was  one  of  great  agitation, 
occasioned  by  an  unprecedented  degree  of  public  and 
private  distress.  During  the  war,  Britain,  having  the 
command  of  the  sea,  had  carried  on  a  most  extensive 
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ommerce  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  the  produce  of  her 
aanufactories  replenished  all  the  foreign  markets ;  her 
aerchants  enjoyed  almost  an  exclusive  monopoly,  and 
be  immense  demand  which  this  occasioned,  furnished 
all  employment  to  the  crowded  population  of  our  manu- 
icturing  districts.  But  the  return  of  peace  threw  open 
be  trade  of  tlie  world,  and  led  to  a  competition  in  which 
Jritish  traders  had  little  chance  of  success.  The  unhappy 
lonsequence  of  this  was,  that  commercial  transactions 
rere  suspended— public  confidence  was  shaken  to  its 
»5is— and  many  of  our  wealthiest  manufacturers  were 
itterly  ruined.  But  a  still  more  alarming  effect,  resulting 
irom  this  total  stagnation  of  trade,  was,  that  many  myriads 
rf  the  manufacturing  poor,  deprived  of  employment, 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  wretched  destitution,  and  in 
ianger  of  perishing  for  want.  These  distresses,  though 
ihe  necessary  result  of  long  continued  war  and  national 
exhaustion,  were  not  generally  ascribed  to  their  true 
cause.  The  lower  orders  of  society  were  taught,  by  a 
few  designing  individuals,  that  they  arose  solely  from  the 
oppression  of  the  rich  and  the  corrupt  state  of  administra- 
tian.  The  only  effectual  cure  for  the  existing  evils  was 
stated  to  be  a  radical  reform  of  the  representation  ;  which 
tbey  were  led  to  suppose  could  only  be  effected  by  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suffrage.  Numerous  meetings 
were  held  in  popular  districts,  at  which  the  watch- word 
was  ''radical  reform,"  and  by  which  the  public  mind  was 
greatly  inflamed  ;  in  some  few  instances,  symptoms  of  riot 
appeared,  which  the  appearance  of  the  military  was  suffi- 
cient instantly  to  quell.  One  of  these  occurred  in  London, 
after  a  numerous  meeting  had  been  assembled  in  Spa- 
fields,  and  harangued  by  some  obscure  demagogues; 
several  of  whom  were  afterwards  apprehended  and  tried 
for  high  treason.  These  seditious  meetings  furnished  an 
occasion  to  the  ministry  to  make  new  encroachments  on 
civil  liberty,  by  the  repeated  suspension  of  the  habeas- 
corpus  act,  and  the  prohibition  of  public  meetings,  even 
for  constitutional  purposes.  At  length  the  ferment  began 
to  subside,  a  partial  revival  of  commerce  took  place, 
and  the  internal  condition  of  the  kingdom  was  manifestly 
imj>roved. 
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But  DO  sooner  had  the  friends  of  peace  and 
order  begun  to  felicitate  themselves  on  the  restoral 
public  tranquillity,  than  a  calamity  befel  the  nation, 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  all  classes  of  the  cofomi 
ihan  any  other  event  of  a  similar   kind  recorded  k 
annals  of  (Inglish   history.     This  was  the  death  of 
amiable,  the  beloved  princess  Charlptte,  M^hich  took  pli 
under  the  most  affecting  circumstances,  and  just  at  i) 
moment  in  vifaich  the  public  expectation  conceniiu^  Ix 
was  in  its  highest  state  of  excitement.      This  tremenda 
visitation  of  divine  providence,  by  which  the  fondest  hopci 
of  the  nation  were  cut  off  at  once,  an^  which  bliibted 
with  one  withering  touch,  the  loveliest   plant  that  eva 
graced   a  palace^  spjread  universal   dejection  and  sorrav 
over  the  whol^  empire.     The  elevated  rank  of  this  escet 
lent  princess — the  brillinncy  of  her  future  prospects— k, 
early  aud  sudden  removal,  amidst  all  the  endearmeoini] 
conjugal  life — her  many  private  and  social  virtues— a^t^i 
above  all,  her  exemplary  piety — ail  these   circumstan 
contributed  to  awaken  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  cau 
her  death  to  be  deplored  as  a  grievous  national  caiawj// 
The  day  of  her  interment  was  observed  by  all  denomtt 
tions  of  christians  with  religious  solemnity,  and  voluutai 
set  apart  for  acts  of  humility  and  devotion. 

The  chasm  which  the  demise  of  the  princess  O0 
lotte  had  occasioned  in  the  line  of  ^uccessiov^  r^ereaii 
expedient  that  some  of  the  collateral  branches  of  to* 
royal  family  should  form  matrimonial  alliances,  f^j 
royal  marriages  took  place  early  in  the  following  y^i 
the  duke  of  Cambridge  was  married  to  the  princess  tf 
Hesse  Cassel ;  the  princess  Elizabeth  to  the  prinw  ^ 
Hesse  Hombourg ;  the  duke  of  Clarence  to  tfee  prt^** 
of  Saxe  Meiningen ;  and  ibe  duke  of  jKeiU  U>  p(^ 
Leopold's  sister,  the  princess  of  Leineng^n.  Soofl  9X» 
these  royal  nuptials  had  been  celebrated,  Death  was«»<> 
more  commissioned  to  invade  our  pitlaces,  and  b^ara^fl 
the  consort  of  the  venerable  sovereign,  who  had  m 
been  the  companion  of  his  throne,  and,^  since  Ws  ^** 
drawment  from  public  life,  the  affeictionate  guardian* 
his  declining  age.  Queen  Charlotte  expired  at  h^ 
palace,  after  several  months  of  extreme  bodily  saffermj 
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on  the  7th  November,  1818,  and  in  the  seventy -fifth  year 
of  her  age.  About  the  same  time,  the  British  senate  and 
the  nation  at  large  sustained  another  painful  bereave- 
ment by  the  death  otf  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  whose  name 
must  ever  rank  among  the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous 
of  British  patriots. 

The  year  1819  was  characterized  by  agitations  and 
disturbances  in  the  manufacturing  districts^  that  led  to 
deeds  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  administra- 
tion, which  must  ever  be  deplored.  Popular  meetings 
were  called  in  niost  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  king- 
dom, which  were  attended  by  immense  numbers  of  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  who  had  but  too  deeply  imbibed 
the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  radical  reform,  and  together 
with  thetn,  of  deism  and  infidelity.  At  these  meetings, 
inflammatory  speeches  were  delivered  by  itinerant  dema- 
gogues, who  well  knew  how  to  excite  the  passions  of  a 
discdntented  and  starving  population,  that  looked  up  to 
Aem  as  their  political  oracles.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  unquestionably  became  the  imperious  duty  of 
the  British  government  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance  to 
ttmintain  public  tranquillity,  and,  by  all  constitutional 
means,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  sedition.  But  it  was  no 
less  their  duty  to  discriminate  the  innocent  from  the* 
ftiilty ;  and  while  they  punished  with  severity  the  ring- 
leaders by  whom  the  populace  were  misled,  to  spare  and 
protect  those  who  were  duped  by  their  artifices.  It  had 
ween  happy  for  our  country,  and  honourable  to  those  who 
l>resided  over  its  public  interests,  if,  at  this  moment  of 
trepidation  and  alarm,  they  had  acted  on  these  principles. 
Bat  passion  prevailed  on  the  fatal  l6th  of  August,  over 
•II  the  dictates  of  reason,  of  equity,  and  of  sound  policy. 
On  that  day  an  immense  assemblage  having  been  cour- 
*€ned  by  public  advertisement  at  Manchester,  for  the 
{Hirpose  of  petitioning  for  a  radical  reform^  as  soon  as 
the  business  commenced,  aod  before  any  symptoms  of  a 
disposition  to  riot  appeared,  a  large  body  of  the  Man- 
►  Chester  and  Cheshire  yeomanry  were  ordered  by  the 
magistrates  to  force  their  way  through  the  crowd  to  the 
hustings,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  the  chairman 
and  his  attendants.     While  executing  these  orders  with 
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drawn  swords,  not  a  few  persons  were  trampled  down  or 
dreadfully  wounded,  and  some  lives  were  lost.  In  dii- 
persing  by  military  force  so  great  a  multitude  compressed 
within  a  small  space,  a  scene  of  horrible  confusion 
ensued,  which  it  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to  describe. 
The  magistrates  were  promptly  rewarded  with  the  thanks 
of  government  for  the  vigorous  measures  they  had 
adopted ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  innumerable  town  and 
county  meetings  were  subsequently  held,  in ,  which  their 
conduct  was  severely  censured,  and  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  called  for.  But  when  the  subject  was  brought 
before  the  house  of  commons,  it  was  resolved  by  a  great 
majority  of  its  members,  that  no  such  investigation  was 
necessary,  and  in  like  manner  every  attempt  to  bring  the 
auestion  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  was  steadily  resisted  by 
those  in  authority.  During  the  same  session  of  parlia* 
ment,  several  bills  were  brought  in,  and  passed  with  little 
opposition,  for  the  suppression  of  popular  meetings,  and 
the  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  printing  or  seWn^ 
seditious  and  blasphemous  publications.  These  were 
among  the  last  acts  of  that  legislative  body,  which  was 
soon  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  venerable  monarch, 
who  had  long  been  alike  unconscious  of  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  life. 

Scarcely  had  the  year  18£0  commenced,  when  another 
branch  of  the  royal  house  was  broken  off,  in  the  midst  of 
its  vigour  and  fruitfulness.  His  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  Kent  died  after  a  short  illness,  in  the  arms  of  his  affec- 
tionate consort,  on  the  9,3d  of  January ;  and  in  less  than  s 
week  from  the  time  of  his  decease,  before  his  funeral  uro 
was  deposited  among  those  of  his  illustrious  ancestors  io 
the  chambers  of  death,  the  sovereign  himself,  who  bad 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  British  empire  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  sank  beneath  the  infirmities  of  nature, 
rather  than  by  actual  disease.  George  III.  expired  at 
Windsor  on  the  SQth  January,  1820,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age,  and  sixtieth  of  his  reign,  having  occupied  tbe 
throne  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  at  .a  more  eventful 
aera,  than  any  other  prince  recorded  in  British  history* 
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REFLECTIONS. 

The  facts  stated  at  the  commeiicement  of  the  pre- 
ceding narrative^  relative  to  the  fall  of  Buopaparte,  are  so 
unprecedented  in  themselves,  and  partake^  so  much  of 
the  air  of  romance,  that  if  they  had  not  occurred  within 
our  own  times^  the  historian  who  should  have  related 
them  with  the  strictest  fidelity,  would  scarcely  have 
obtained  credit.  If  the  scene  of  these  adventures  had 
been  laid  in  remote  regions,  and  if  the  hero  of  the  tale 
had  lived  in  far  distant  ages,  they  would  have  been  classed 
with  the  incredible  fictions  of  the  fabulous  ages.  Scarcely 
would  the  possibility  have  been  admitted,  that  the  same 
person  could  have  been  placed,  within  little  more  than 
three  months,  in  circumstances  so  widely  different,  as 
those  of  Buonaparte  at  Elba,  at  Paris,  at  Waterloo,  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  and  in  St.  Helena.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  both  by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  that  his  whole  political  life,  from  his 
elevation  to  his  fall,  presents  an  unbroken  series  of  mar- 
vellous incidents,  to  which  scarcely  a  parallel  can  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say, 
or  even  to  conjecture  for  what  purpose  he  was  raised  up — 

termittcd  for  a  time  to  desolate  the  earth — and  then 
urled  from  the  pinnacle  of  his  gloi-y,  and  hid  as  in  the 
deft  of  a  rock.  Future  events  may  partly  develop  these 
loysteries  of  providence  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  moral 
lessons  which  his  fall  suggests  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  exile  of  St.  Helena  may  be  considered  as  a  beacon 
*€t  up  in  the  midst  of  -a  perilous  ocean,  to  warn  future 
Voyagers  of  their  danger.  Upon  this  monument,  methinks, 
IS  inscribed  in  indelible  characters :  ^*  Beware  of  ambition, 
"  for  she  has  cast  down  many  wounded,  yea,  many  strong 
"  men  have  been  slain  by  her. '  Lean  not  on  an  arm  of 
*'  flesh ;  for  there  ij^  no  king  saved  by  the  multitude  of  a 

'host;  a  mighty  man  is  not  delivered  by  his  great 
*'  strength.     Woe  to  them  that  trust  in  chariots  because 

'  they  are  many,  and  in  horsemen  because  they  are  very 
strong,  but  they  look  not  unto  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
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''  neither  do  they  seek  the  Lord.     He  that  taketh  the 
"  tword,  shall  perish  with  the  sword." 

Within  the  few  years  which  the  foregoing  narratiTe 
embraces,  how  often  did  the  knell  of  death  sound  within 
our  palaces  and  throughout  the  land,  on  account  of  the 
successive  bereavements  with  which  it  pleased  God  in 
his  righteous  providence  to  chastise  a  guilty  nation*    For 
it  cannot  be  dooibted,  that,  next  to  the  scourges  of  wtr, 
pestilence  and  famine,  there  is  scarcely  a  more  decided 
evidence  of  the  divine  displeasure  against  a  people,  tli»i  J 
when  those  are  takerffrom  the  midst  of 'them,  on  whom  ] 
their  hopes  were    fixed,    as  the   solace  and  blessing  of  J 
future  years*     When  they  who  were  foremost  in  eveiy  i 
work  of  beneficence   and  mercy — who  patronized  and 
promoted  with  unwearied  zeal,  all  those  institutioRs  which 
tend  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind,  and  relieve 
the  wants  and  miseries  of  suffering  humanity— >wfao  found 
their  chief  enjoyment  in  imparting  knowledge  to  the  igncK  ; 
rant,  and  conferring  happiness  on  the  wretched — ^when  ' 
characters    of  this   description  are  early  and   suddenly  ' 
removed,  whatever  may  have  been  their  rank  in  society, 
their  death  must  surely  be  lamented  as  a  national  cakoiity 
of  no  ordinary  kind.     Such  benefactors  of  the  human  race 
were  those  distinguished  patriots,  whose  demise  has  been 
adverted  to  in  the  preceding  essay,  as  having  taken  place 
under  deeply  affecting  circumstances,    and    occasioned 
universal  regret;  such  were  eminently  those  reyal  per- 
sonages, who  followed  each  other  in  quick   succession 
to  the  chambers  of  death,  where  *'  tkiey  rest  from  their 
labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  theni.'' 

The  monarch,  whose  protracted  and  eventful  re^a 
has  just  been  sketched,  possessed  few  of  those  da^xliag 
qualities  which  the  men  of  this  world  admire,  and  in 
which  they  imagine  that  greatness  consists  ;^  but  his  cha- 
racter was  ennobled  by  virtues  and  excellencies,  which 
are,  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  great  price,  and  whick  will 
raise  him,  in  the  estimation  of  wise  and  good  men,  hx 
above  all  the '  boasted  heroes  of  antiquity.  It  was  the 
misfortune  rather  than  the  fault  of  this  excellent  prince, 
that  bis  long  reign  was  characterized  by  incessant.  va^> 
for  his  heart  was  too  benevdent  to  love  war;  either  for  its 
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own  sake,  or  for  the  gl'ory  it  might  enable  him  to  acquire* 
These  calamities  ought,  therefore,  in  justice  to  be  attri* 
buted  either  to  the  perturbed  state  of  society  during  the 

latter  years  of  his  administration,  or  to  the  infatuation  and 
s^mbition  of  those  ministers  of  state  who  surrounded  his 
throne  9nd  governed  in  his  name.  On  all  questions  5f 
principle  and  conscience^  none  could  be  more  inflexible 
than  George  III.  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
parted  with  bis  favourite  minister,  rather  than  concede  the 
point  of  catbc^c  emancipation,  and  from  his  undeviating 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  religious  liberty.  But  with 
tte  e:i^ception  of  these  cases  of  conscience,  this  amjable 
sovereign  was  accustomed  to  rely  too  implicitly  on  the 

«  supposed  wisdom  and  experieoce  of  those  who  guided  his 
councils^  and  by  doing  so  was  sometimes  betrayed  into 
gre^jit  political  errors,  as  was  seen  in  the^  instance  of  tbe 
American  war,  into  which  the  nation  was  plunged  by  the. 
infatuated  counsels  of  lord  North. 

But  it  was  chiefly  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  and 
in  its  endearing  social  relatioes^  that  tbe  late  revered 
monarch  of  these  realms  shone  with  peculiar  lustre.  As 
a  parent,  a  husband,  a  master^  he  was  a  f^tteraof  «irery 
relative  virtue,  and  set  an  example  to  his  numerous 
household,  which  it  may  be  ardently  hoped,  that  not  fthey 
alone,  but  all  his  sufc^ts  will  faithfully  copy.  This  will 
he,  in  the  moat  important  sense,  to  exer<:ise  true  loyalty, 
and  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory,  infinitely  more 
grateful  to  his  departed  and  glorified  spirit,  than  tiie  most 
superb  and  costly  mausoleum,  th^t  tbe  treasures  of  tbe 
universe  could  procure.  It  has  been  stated,  (and  the 
statement  does  greater  honour  to  the  name  of  George  III. 
than  all  the  triumphs  of  his  fleets  and  armies,)  that 
'^  a  greater  aumber  of  societies  for  the  promo(tion  of  reli- 
^'  gion  and  knowledge,  and  for  therelief  of  haman  misery, 
"  was  estattlished  during  his  reign,  and  cbie^y  under  his 
'*  encouragement,  than  in  the  whole  previous  period  of 
''  time,  since  the  aara  of  the  Redemption  !" 
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ESSAY  XIV. 

Sketch  of  the  State  of  Religion^  from  the  Acceision  <f 
GBOROBl./ofAe  DeaMfl/*  Geo  RGB  III. 

The  latter  years  of  queen  Anne's  reign  were  cbaracte- 
rized  by  the  revival  of  an  intolerant  spirit,  which,  though 
restrained  by  salutary  laws,  not  unfrequently  broke  out 
into  acts  of  persecution  and  violence.     But  the  death  of 
that  princess,  and  the  accession  of  the  elector  of  Hanover 
to  the  British  throne,  demolished  at  once  the  hopes  and 
projects  of  this  intolerant  faction,  who,  deprived  of  autho- 
rity, and  sunk  into  contempt,  could  henceforth  only  brood 
in  secret  over  their  machinations  for  the  subversion  of 
religious  liberty.     George  I.  well  knew  that  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  his  crown  to  the  combined   efforts  of  the 
low^church  party  and  the  dissenters,  who  cordially  united 
in  their  endeavours  to  secure  the  protestant  succession,  by 
placing  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  on  the 
throne;  and,  prompted  by  gratitude  for  their  loyalty,  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  extending  to  them  his  royal  favour 
and  protection.     Those  clergymen  alone  were  preferred 
io  vacant  benefices,  who  were  known  to  be  favourable  to 
the  rights  of  conscience,  and  advocates  of  religious  tolera- 
tion.    Among  the  superior  clergy,  who  owed  their  eleva- 
tion to  the  moderation  and  liberality  of  their  sentiments 
on   church    government.   Dr.    Hoadly,   the    bishop    of 
Bangor,  was  the  most  distinguished*    That  learned  pre- 
late  acquired  great  celebrity  by  a  sermon,  preached  before 
the  king  at  the  chapel  royal,  on   "  the  True  Nature  of 
Christ's    kingdom  f   in   which   he    contended    for    the 
spirituality  and  supremacy  of  that  kingdom,  as  opposed 
to  the  usurpation  of  secular  authority  by  its  ministers, 
and  the  imposition  of  laws  and  ceremonies  of  human 
invention.     The .  convocation  censured   in  strong  terms 
this  elaborate  discourse,  affirming  that  its  tendency  was, 
'^  to  subvert  all  government  and  discipline  in  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  to  impugn  the  regal  supremacy  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs;"  and  calling  upon  the  king  to  interfere 
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for  its  suppression.  But  George  I.  so  far  from  being 
offended  with  his  chaplain  for  the  publication  of  this 
sermon^  treated  him  with  marked  distinction,  an(f  stayed 
farther  proceedings  against  him,  by  proroguing  the  convo* 
cation  to  a  distant  period.  A  controversy,  however, 
took  place  on  the  subject^  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bangorian  controversy,  in  which  several  distinguished 
writers,  both  of  the  episcopalian  and  dissenting  commu- 
nions, took  a  part,  and  no  ordinary  degree  of  polemic 
skill  and  learning  was  displayed  on  either  side. 

During  the  administration  of  the  two  first  princes  of 
the  house  of  Hanover,  repeated  attempts  were  made  to 
establish  an  unlimited  toleration,  by  abolishing  those  penal 
statutes  which  originated  in  a  persecuting  age,  and  under 
an  arbitrary  government,  and  removing  those  disqualifica- 
tions which  tended  to  weaken  the  state,  by  depriving  it  of 
the  services  of  its  most  zealous  friends  and  supporters. 
But    the  spirit  of  the  age   was   not  as  yet  sufficiently 
enlightened,  to  admit  of  these  perilous  innovations;  so 
that  whenever  the  repeal  of  ibe  test  laws  was  proposed, 
though  the  measure  was  recommended  by  the  king,  sanc- 
tioned by    his    ministers,  and  cordially  received  by  the 
house  of  commons,    it    was    uniformly  rejected  by  the 
peers.     Some  relief  was,  however,  obtained  by  the  society 
of  Friends  about  this   period,  on  matters  of  conscience, 
the  previous  refusal  of  which  had  occasioned  them  many 
and  painful  sufferings.     If  the  first  prince  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Brunswick  had  lived  a  few  years  longer,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  made  far  greater 
advances  towards  the  attainment  of  that  object  which  was 
dearest  to   his  heart — the  union  of  all  true  christians  in 
the  bonds  of  charity  and  peace. 

But  there  was  an  evil  with  which  the  British  churches, 
were  afflicted,  and  by  which  they  were  desolated,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  far  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  spirit  of  intolerance.  Latitudinarian  sen-r 
timents  still  prevailed  to  a  most  alarming  extent,  both 
within  and  without  the  pale  of  the  national  church. 
Pelagianism,  arianism,  socinianism,  and  infidelity  in  all  its 
gradations,  committed  fearful  ravages  througlK>ut  the 
land,  and  threatened  to  undermine  the  whole  fabric  of 
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revetted  truth.  In  place  of  the  energetic  and  hearl- 
tearching  appeals  with  which  the  pulpits  formerly  re* 
aottnded,  and  which  were  addressed  to  numerous  and 
attentive  audiences,  the  congregations  were  now  scattered, 
and  the  few  who  remained  were  either  amused  with 
curious  speculations^  or  soothed  with  anti-evangelical 
doctrines.  There  undoubtedly  were  many  honourable 
exceptions  among  the  clergy  of  that  day ;  but  the  very 
complaints  they  utter,  prove  the  extent  of  the  evii^  and 
'sufficiently  indicate  the  declension  which  had  taken  place, 
to  have  been  not  merely  partial,  but  general,  and  aimost 
universal.  The  rest  which  the  churches  of  Britain  then 
enjoyed,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  zealous  exertion, 
viPnidh  would  not  have  been  lost,  if  their  glory  had  not 
departed ;  but  the  cold  system  of  morality  which  was 
then  substituted  for  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
extinguished  within  them  every  spark  of  holy  zeal^  para- 
lyzed every  feculty  of  the  soul,  and  cast  them  into  a  deep 
rieep.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  excdknt 
German  missionaries  supported  in  India  by  the  '*  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,''  (one  of  whom  was 
the  venerable  Swartz,)  and  a  few  tracts  slowly  issuing  from 
the  depository  of  that  institution,  nothing  was  done, 
nothing  was  even  attempted  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
kingdbm  of  Christ. 

The  men  of  learning  and  piety,  u'fao  flourished  at  the 
above-mentioned  period,  justly  alarmed  by  the  progress  of 
iafidelity,  directed  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
the  defence  of  the  outworks  of  Christianity  against  the 
Tindals,  the  Tolands,  and  the  Mandevilles  of  the  age  ; 
in  proof  of  which,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the 
names  of  Butler,.  Simon  Browne,  Leland,  Lardner, 
Jones,  Chandler,  and  Warburton ;  all  of  whom  (together 
with  many  others  who  might  have  been  enumerated) 
brought  their  various  stores  of  erudition  to  bear  upon  the 
opponents  of  Revelation,  and  triumphantly  demonstrated 
the  celestial  origin  of  our  holy  religion.  But  while  the 
champions  of  Christianity  were  thus  engaged  in  com- 
bating the  enemies  without  the  gates,  the  citadel  itself  was 
exposed  to  great  danger  from  internal  foes — from  the 
decay  of  evangelical  religion,  the  ^spread  of  heretical  doc 
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trineS)  and  the  no  less  malignant  influence  of  religious 
apathy   and  indifference.      Yet  amidst  this  too  general 
declension  from  the  truth,  there  were  some  circumstances 
that  indicated  the  approach  of  a  happier  period.     Some 
there  were   who  escaped  the  general  contagion  of  the 
times,   and  not  only  wept  and  fervently  prayed  in  secret 
for  a  revival  of  religion  in  the  land,  but  were  happily 
instrumental  in  producing  it.     Among  those  whose  per- 
sonal exertions  and  valuable  writings  conduced  to  awaken 
the  spirit  of  zeal  and  piety,  the  excellent  Watts  and  Dod- 
dridge hold  no  ordinary  rank ;  Jior  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  the  melting  tenderness,  the  glowing  zeal,  the  seraphic 
devotion  which  animated  the  discourses,  and  pervade  the 
theological  writings  of  these  eminent  divines,  contributed 
in  no  ordinary  degree  to  prepare  the  w^y  for  the  more 
cheering  scenes  that  have  since  been  developed.     Indeed, 
if  no  otber  relic  of  that  age  had  been  preserved,  thim  the 
well-known  and  admirable  treatise,  entitled,  ''  The  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul ;''  when  it  is  known 
that  that   wofk,  at  its   first  publication,  was  nead  and 
admired  by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  of  every  conuuunion, 
thi^  of  itself  would  partly  account  for  the  revival  of  a 
^^rious  and  devotional  spirit,  after  a  period  of  languor 
aud  decay*    For  though  there  are  among  the  theologieal 
productions  of  former  ages,  many  that  are  characterised 
by  greater  intellectual  vigour,  more  profound  reasoning, 
and  ampler  erudition,  there  is  perhaps  none  that  has  been 
honoured  with  such  extensive  and  eminent  usefulness. 

A  yet  more  efficient  cause  of  the  increase  of  serious 
piety,  more  eapecially  within  the  pale  of  the  national 
eHablisbment,  began  to  operate  about  the  year  17^9) 
though  its  effects  were  not  apparent  till  after  several  years 
J)9d  elapsed.  This  was  the  rise  of  a  new  and  energetic 
sect,  cpipuionly  known  by  the  name  of  methodkis,  of 
whoin  there  were  two  distinct  bodies :  the  one  founded  by 
Jlo^n  and  Charles  Wesley,  whose  followers  profess  armi- 
nian  teneU;  apd  the  other  by  George  Whitfield,  w1m> 
adhere  to  tlie  doctrines  of  Calvin,  aild  the  articles  of  the 
church  of  Eagland.  The  former  of  these  still  remains 
^  distiiict  and  flourishing  sect,  but  the  latter,  except  in  a 
hyf  places^  have  been  lince  formed  into  congregational 
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churches,  and  are  blended  with  the  body  of  independent 
diMenterf.     The  persons  who  have  been  mentioned  as 
founders  of  the  new  societies  which  have  since  overspread 
the  British   empire,    were   all    clergymen,   educated   at 
Oxford,  who  had  received  episcopal  ordination^  and  were 
warmly  attached  to  the  formularies  and  constitution  of 
the  established  church.     Impressed  with  the  infiiute  im- 
portance of  personal  religion,  during  their  residence  at 
college,  the  Wesleys  gathered  around  them  a  few  others 
who  were  similarly  affected,  and  who  formed  themselves 
into  a  society  for  their  mutual  improvement.     This  iittle 
band,  consisting  at  first  but  of  fifteen  members,  (among 
whom  was  the  excellent  Mr.  James  Harvey,)  frequently 
met  for  ptu^poses  of  devotion,  and  were  actively  eoiployed 
in   works    of   beneficence,   by  which  means  they  soon 
became  so  notorious  in  the  university,  as  to  be  branded 
with  the  name  of  methodists.     But  these  good  men  were 
too  earnest  in  religion,  and  felt  too  deeply  for  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  to  permit  them  long  to  remain  immured 
within  the  walls  of  a  college,  or  even  confined  to  a  paro- 
chial residence.     From  the  commencement  of  their  public 
life,  they  devoted  themselves   wholly  to  their  work ;  a 
strong  impression  was    made    wherever  they  went,  and 
immense  crowds  assembled  to  hear  them.     At  first  they 
were  anxious  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  canonical  obe- 
dience, and  to  officiate  alone  in   episcopal  edifices ;  but 
these  were  soon  closed  against  them,  and  ihey  were  driven 
to  the  necessity  either  of  greatly  restricting  their  labours, 
or  of  preaching  in  unconsecrated  places,  in   the  woods, 
the  fields,  or  by  the  way-side,  wherever  an  audience  could 
be  assembled.     The  latter  alternative  was   chosen,  and 
effects  were  produced   by  the  ministry  of  these  devoted 
men,  that  were  derided  by  the  irreligious  as  enthusiastical 
and  visionary,   but  which   men  of  piety  could  not  but 
ascribe  to   a  superior  influence.      Many   who  did   not 
wholly  approve  of  their  proceedings,  who  thought  t^jteir 
zeal  intemperate,  and  charged  both  them  and  their  follow- 
ers   with    extravagance    and    partial   delusion,  yet  were 
roused  from  inactivity  by  their  example,  and  stimulated  to 
exertion  by  their  unparalleled  success.     This  happy  effect 
was    produced    not  only  upon- the  dissenting  societies^ 
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maoy  of  Mrhich  began  from  that  time  to  revive  and 
increase ;  but  it  was  felt  to  a  considerable  degree  within 
the  national  church,  many  of  whose  ministers  exhibited 
in  their  official  duties  a  zeal  and  earnestness  to  which  they 
had  before  been  little  accustomed,  and  on  account  of 
mrhich  they  also  were  designated  methodists.  The  number 
of  clergymen  thus  honourably  distinguished  by  their  zeal 
and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  has 
l>een  rapidly  increasing  from  the  time  in  which  Whitfield, 
RoQiaine,  Berridge,  Flechiere,  and  a  few  others,  lived  and 
laboured,  to  the  present  day ;  but  in  later  years  they  have 
been  more  generally  known  by  the  distinctive  appellation 
of  the  evangelical  clergy ;  a  title  not  assumed  and  recog- 
nized by  themselves,  but  which  has  been  given,  as  by 
common  consent,  to  them,  who  explicitly  declare  and 
earnestly  enforce  the  leading  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  who 
enter,  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal,  into  the  spirit  of  their 
high  and  sacred  office. 

In  enumerating  the  causes  which  co-operated  to  pro- 
duce an  increase  of  active  zeal  and  piety,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  would  be  improper  to  omit 
mentioning  the  name  of  a  christian  female  of  high  rank, 
who  devoted  her  property,  her  influence,  and  her  whole 
life,  to  the  promotion  of  this  one  object,  which  she  felt  to 
be  supremely  important.  Selina,  countess  of  Huntingdon, 
having  received  permanent  religious  impressions  from  the 
society  oi  an  illustrious  relative,  lady  Margaret  Hastings, 
resolved  to  break  through  every  obstacle,  and  consecrate 
the  residue  of  her  days,  without  reserve,  to  works  of  piety 
and  benevolence.  Mr.  Whitfield  became  her  chaplain ; 
many  other  clergymen,  who  suffered  for  conscience  sake, 
were  favoured  with  her  powerful  patronage ;  numerous 
chapels  were  erected  by  her,  especially  in  pkces  of 
fashionable  dissipation  ;  and  a  college  was  supported  and 
permanently  endowed  by  her  munificent  liberality,  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  christian  ministry. 

In  an  early  period  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  an 
attempt  was  made  by  a  considerable  body  of  the  clergy 
to  obtain  relief  from  the  necessity  of  subscribing  the 
thirty-oine  articles  of  the  church  of  England.  A  petition 
was  presented  to  parliament,  signed  by  twp  hundred  and 
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fifty  clergjuien  and  many  of  the  laity,  in  which  the  < 
argumentB  against  subtcriptiou  were  stated  at  considerable  < 
leogtb,  and  the  inefficacy  of  such  tests  to  secure  uniform 
mity  of  faith  was  maintained :  the  question  was  discussed 
in  both  bouses  with  much  spirit;  bot  no  disposition  was 
shewn  by  the  legislature  to  grant  the  desired  Teiief.  From 
the  course  of  argument  which  the  opponents  of  this  bill 
had  taken,  it  was  concluded  by  the  dissenters^  that  the 
time  had  arrived  in  which  their  claims  for  relief  from 
penal  statutes  would  be  admitted.  They  pres«[ited,  therei- 
fore,  petitions  on  this  subject,  and  a  bill  to  that  e&ct 
was  introduced  into  parliament,  with  the  full  sancUon  of 
the  existing  administration ;  but  though  carried,  in  the 
lower  house  by  a  great  majority,  it  was  finally  rejected  by 
the  peers. 

Whatever  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  exciting 
causes  of  so  beneiicial  a  change,  it  is  certain  that  a  rapid 
transition  was  made,  towards  tbe  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  from  a  state  of  torpor  and  inactivity,  to  an  energy 
of  zeal,  which  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in  our 
British  churches.  The  latter  portion  of  the  aera  under 
review  is  characterized  both  by  unprecedented  exertiooi, 

^and  a  greater  degree  of  union  ansong  ch^itians  of  various 
sects,  than  would  formerly  have  been  considered  prac- 
ticable. Within  a  few  years,  many  highW  important 
institutions  were  established,  all  of  which  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  ameliorate  the  moral  and  religious  conditioo 
of  m«mkind.  The  first  of  these  works  of  christiau  charity 
was,  the  plan  of  Sunday  school  instruction,  which  origi-* 

.  nated  with  a  benevolent  individual,  Mr.  Raikes  of  Glou- 
cester, about  tbe  year  1784  ;  but  which  was  soon  found 
to  be  a  means  of  usefulness,  at  once  so  simple  and  so 
efficient^  as  to  be  adopted  by  all  denominations  of  chris- 
tians, a|id  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  highest  eec)esiasti« 
cal  authorities  of  the  realm.  In  a  short  time  from  their 
first  establishment,  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  children 
were  introduced  to  the  benefits  of  religious  instruction  on 
the  Lord's-day  by  means  of  these  truly  patriotic  institu- 
tions :  nor  is  it  possible  to  calculate  how  great  may 
hereafter  be  the  moral  results  of  this  unostentatious  but 
mighty  engine,  when  it  shall  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
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entire  mass  of  the ,  Moulation  of  the  British  empire. . 
This  benevolent  pfojlut  was  followed  by  the  estabiiahrv 
9ient  of  oumerous,  Societies  for  Evangelizing  Heq^th^n 
Nations.  Of  all  the  protestant  churches^  one  alone  had 
entered  with  ardour  into  missionary  efforts.  TheMoravians, 
w  United  Brethren,  had  been  long  working  with  unwearied 
leal  and  patience  in  this  field  of  wsefulness^  whilst  all  the  i^est 
of  the  churches  of  Christendom  '^  slumbered  and  slept;" 
but,  about  the  year  1790,  the  christian  world  began  to. 
be  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  and  magnitude 
of  this  object^  and  was  impressed  with  the  duty  of  making 
S(Hne  efforts  towards  its  accomplishment.  Hence  arose 
Missionary  Societies,  some  of  which  are  supported  by, 
>€parate  denominations,  and  others  are  constituted  on  the 
nwre  catholic  basis  of  christian  union. 

When  these  establishments  were  first  founded^  they 
bs(d  to  encounter  great  difficulties,  not  only  arising  from 
their  limited  resources,  the  paucity  of  their  agents,  and 
the  apathy  of  the  christian  public^  but  still  more  from  thei 
obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  agents,  of  the  Bjiti9b 
government,  and  by  the  East  India  company.  ApprehensivQ 
that  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  India  would  *^  en-^ 
<bnger  their  craft/'  these  mercantile  legislators  prohibited 
the  residence  of  missionaries  in  the  company's  territorie^^v 
Slid  lised  all  their  influence  to  obtain  their  dismissal  hom 
j^ther  European  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  our  easiftern 
'  ^(Dpire.  But  these  difiiculties  were  gradually  surmounted ; 
^  new  charter  was  granted  to  the  East  Ii^dia  company, 
^hich  legalized  and  sanctioned  these  attemj^s  to  convert 
^he  natives  of  Hindostan;  and  the  British  governn^nt 
has  more  recently  espoused  the  cause  of  missions,  by 
pleading  openly  in  their  behalf. 

No  sooner  were  these  important  associations  in  full  ac- 
tion, than  another  kindred  institution  commenced,  which, 
though  small  in  its  beginnings,  has  far  outgrown  all  the 
lovely  plants  of  christian  charity  which  modern  times  bavet 
80  plentifully  produced.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  was  founded  A.  D.  1804,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
promoting  the  unlimited  circulation  of  the  sacred  scriptures 
^^  all  languages  and  climes.  As  the  object  was  common  to. 
^11  christians,  the  society  was  wisely  constituted  on  a  prin- 
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ciple  which  admitted  of  the  co-operation  of  all ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  alarming  predictions  of  those  who  endea- 
voured to  obstruct  this  good  work  at  its  commenceinent, 
the  experiiTfent  has  proved  successful  beyond  the  roost  san- 
guine expectation  of  its  warmest  advocates.  The  harmony 
remains  unbroken — the  sacred  enterprise  is  carried  oo 
with  unabated  vigour — millions  of  copies  of  the  scrip- 
tures have  been  dispersed — numerous  versions  have  been 
obtained — auxiliary  institutions  have  been  established  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe — and  the  predicted  period  is 
manifestly  advancing  with  great  rapidity,  in  which  all 
shall  both  hear  and  read,  in  their  own  tongues,  the  won- 
derful works  of  God.* 

The  period  which  has  just  been  sketched,  is  rather 
characterized  by  exertion  thah  by  mental  application. 
The  time  which  was  formerly  spent  in  thinkings  has  been 
more  recently  employed  in  acting*  Yet  the  aera  in  which  we 
live  has  not  been  unfruitful  in  theological  works  of  great 
intrinsic  value,  many  of  which  will  descend  to  posterity 
with  reputation  by  the  side  of  the  colossal  productions  of 
the  preceding  age.  Not  a  few  of  the  valuable  treatises 
with  which  our  theological  libraries  are  enriched,  fall  within 
this  period,  and  were  composed  by  men  whom  we  have 
ourselves  known  and  esteemed.  The  department  of 
theology  which  has  been -recently  cultivated  with  most 
success,  is  that  of  biblical  criticfistm,  on  which  subject  a 
great  variety  of  standard  works  have  been  produced  during 
the  last  century,  particularly  those  of  Lowlh,  Doddridge, 
Campbell,  Mac  knight,  Horsley,  and  many  others,  whom 
delicacy  forbids  us  to  name,  as  they  are  still  living  authors. 


*  Many  other  religious  institiAions-of  great  utility  might 
have  been  enumerated,  such  as  the  "  Religions  Traet  Society," 
which  has  dispersed  nvMiy  millions  of  its  excellent  little  publica- 
tions ID  various  languages;  the  Hibernian  and  other  societies, 
intended  to  ameliorate  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  tBe 
Irish ;  the  ''  London  Society,  for  attempting  the  Conversion  of 
the  Jews/'  &c.  &.C. ;  but  a.s  it  was  impossible  distinctly  to  notice 
all  the  plans  of  christian  benevolence  that  are  now  in  operatioo, 
it  has  been  thought  preferable  to  advert  particularly  to  those 
alone  which  occupy  a  prominent  place,  and  give  a  distioctire 
aharacter  to  the  st^e. 
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RBFLEGTIONS. 

With  what  fervent  and  heartfelt  gratitude  should  our 
Binds  be  affected,  when  we  compare  what  Britain  now  is, 
through  the  special  favour  of  the  Most  High,  with  what 
Has  formerly  the  benighted  condition  of  our  native  land ! 
At  the  commencement  of  this  series  of  historical  essays. 
We  have  seen  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  were 
ttiere  painted  idolaters,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  true  God, 
lod  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  When 
Cbristiauity  was  first  propagated  amongst  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  it  was  blended  with  so  many  corruptions  and 
superstitions^  as  to  render  it  little  superior  to  the  paganism 
which  had  before  prevailed.  During  many  long  ages,  the 
lurid  gloom  of  papal  darkness  brooded  over  the  land ; 
die  people  were  content  to  groan  beneath  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  monastic  legends  were 
Bore  regarded  thaa  the  oracles  of  Eternal  Truth..  After 
these  dismal  shades  were  partially  dispersed  by  the  light 
of  the  Reformation,  how  much  of  the  spirit  of  popery 
was  diffused  among  the  professed  members  of  the  pro- 
testant  church  !  How  ready  were  the  advocates  of  this 
purer  faith  to  bite  and  devour  each  other,  as  so  many 
ravenous  beasts  of  prey — to  indulge  in  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  un charitableness — and  to  bind  on  their 
brethren  the  yoke  of  priestly  domination,  from  which 
they  themselves  had  been  so  happily  emancipated ! 

But,  compared  with  these  long  ages  of  darkness,  of 
intolerance,  and  of  antichristian  delusion,  how  cheering, 
how  animating,  how  truly  delightful  the  scene  which  we 
have  now  the  satisfaction  to  contemplate !  The  sacred 
volume,  no  longer  concealed  from  the  common  people, 
has  become  the  property  of  almost  every  Briton,  and 
inay  be  found  in  the  cottage  even  of  the  obscurest  pea- 
sant. From  this  land  of  religious  light  and  liberty,  the 
Word  of  God  has  gone  forth  among  all  nations,  and  the 
messengers  of  peace  and  salvation  have  been  dispatched 
to  every  shore.  The  envy  of  Judah  and  of  Ephraim 
have  in  a  great  measure  ceased;,    so   that  brethren  of 
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different  religious  communions  can  now  dwell  together  in 
unity.  The  hallowed  stream  of  christian  benevoleDce 
pours  its  copious  and  fertilizing  tide  through  the  most 
barren  and  desolate  regions,  causing  even  the  wilderness 
to  blossom  as  the  rose;  while  its  numerous  rivulets, 
meandering  in  every  direction,  ''  make  glad  the  city  of 
our  God." 

But  if  it  were  permitted  to  us  to  draw  aside  the  veil 
of  futurity,  and  catch  the  perspective  of  far  distant  years 
aud  ages,  O  !  how  enchanting,  bow  ravishing  would  be 
the  celestial  vision  unfolded  to  our  view!  The  ttniver«i 
diffusion  of  christian  knowledge — the  total  subversion  of 
idolatry-T-tke  prevalence  of  peace  and  practice  of  bdioess 
among  all  nations— the  restoration  of  Israel  to  the  bless- 
ings of  the  patriarchal  covenant,  together  with  the  folaess 
of  the  Gentiles--*the  *^  gatherii^  together  in  one  the 
children  of  God  that  have  been  scattered  abroad/^  so  as 
to.  constitute  ^'  one  sacred  fold,  under  one  shepherd"— 
these  are  among  the  bright  visions  of  prophecy,  that  will 
assuredly  be  accomplished  in  their  season.  But  "  who 
shall  live  when  Jbhovah  doeth  this?'' 

"  Rise,  crowned  with  light,  |ini]>erial  Salem,  rise, 
Exalt  thy  towering  head,  and  lift  thine  eyes! 
•See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn. 
See  fnture  sons  and  daughters  yet  unborn. 
See  barbarons  nations  at  tfay  gates  attend, 
Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend! 
See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 
And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day ! — 
The  seas  shall  waste — the  skies  in  smoke  decay — 
Koeks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 
But  fixM  His  word — His  saving  power  remains, 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts — thy  own  Messiah  reignuT' 

POPL 
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ESSAY  XV. 

Sketch  of  the  State  of  Literature  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  Eighteenth  Cetitury. 

The  kttcr  period  of  English  history  may  rather  be 
tonstdered  as  the  aera  of  general  knowledge,  than  of  pre- 
eminent genius.  It  is  more  remarkable  for  literary  research 
and  progressive  improvement,  than  for  original  invention 
atid  unprecedented  discoveries.  In  looking  through  the 
Ibiig  vista  of  years  which  it  contains,  we  do  not  recognize 
i  Newtofi,  a  Bacon,  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Milton,  towering 
thove  their  literary  associates,  in  all  the  majesty  of  unri- 
vailed,  and  almost  supernatural  genius ;  but  we  perceive 
that  ail  the  walks  of  science  are  thronged  in  every  direc- 
tioQ  with  ardent  competitors,  taken  from  every  condition 
of  life,  and  exhibiting  all  the  gradations  of  intellectual 
excellence.  The  candidates  for  literary  famcrin  modern' 
times  are,  indeed,  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible, without  extending  this  volume  fat  beyond  its 
prescribed  limits,  to  adhere  to  the  plan  adopted  in  former 
essays — that  of  introducing  a  biographical  notice  of  the 
literary  characters  who  flourished  during  the  period  under 
review,  and  a  reference  to  their  principal  works.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  compress  the  interesting  subject  of  this 
essay  into  the  narrowest  possible  space,  by  glancing,  in 
the  most  cursory  manner,  at  the  general  state  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts,  in  this  kingdom,  since -the  acces- 
sion of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  British  throne,  and 
by  enumerating  a  few  distinguished  individuals,  who  oc- 
cupied these  several  departments  of  learning. 

Philosophy,  both  intellectual  and  practital,  has 
.progressively  advanced  during  the  last  century,  and  espe^ 
cially  since  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
Locke  and  Newton  had  previously  pointed  out  the  track 
which  might  be  pursued  with  advantage,  and  there  have 
not  been  wanting  those,  who  have  followed  up  their 
researches  and  discoveries  with  brilliant  success.  Tbey 
Uid  a  spacious  and  solid  foundation,  on  which  the  philo- 
yoL,  n,  Y 
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sophers  of  the  present  day  have  been  employed  in 
a  stately  and  magnificent  edifice.  In  proportion  as 
is  superior  to  matter,  inteUectual  and  moral  philoi 
may  justly  claim  a  superiority  to  that  which  is  coi 
^ant  alone,  with  the  phenamfina  of  nature.  BcA 
excellent,  and  may  be  ^pplie^^to  useful  ^purposes,  bat 
comparison  can  be  instituted  as  to  their  relative  importai 
X)n  this  account,  it  may  tjte  affirmed),  th€it,  aextto 
.study  of  theology,  no  fiubj^ct  can  ooc^y  tbeatteotiM 
man,  that  is  more  excellent  in  4teelf,  or  i?agy;{NFOivea 
.beaeficial  in  its  resuUi|>  ithan  4hai -wbicfa  «ebtles  ,b> 
operations  and&culues  of  tbeybmoan  wiml*  .  2%ty' 
Assuredly  conferred  na  xvdinary  b^ii^fijt  jon  todtAf^ 
have  .coaiUibuted,  in  horwever  'small  ard^greo,  .to  the 
vancement  of  this  branch  of  pbilosapluca)  JuiowJer^l 
investigating  4he  pr<>pertii»s  and  d^rioinifig  :lhe  ag<9i 
of  those  intellectual  .powers,  >with  v^ach  eoBn  km  Ml 
endowed  by  bis,munifiG0nt  Greatoc. 

AjODLO»g  tho8;B  .to  whpm  «tlie  mefed  ^f  praise  »»/> 
awarded,  though,  in  varipws  And  unequal  ^degrees,  pn* 
count  of  their  coulributioii^  tfO.thi^-dejpArlasQ^nt^f  v^ 
^physical  science,  the  following  are  th«  lobief,  ^ho  J 
anaxiged  according  to  their  cbrofiologioftl  4>rd^»  •*•** 
than  witli  reference  to  their  relative  ^merits ;  Wolki^ 
the  well-known  author  of  -a  ivalufid;>le.  tteatifle,  JattW 
■*'  The  Religion  of  iN^lHre  I)eUBeated,".JBioMri»bed  «i»|, 
commencemeiit  of  the  eighteeaith  oecitiiiry— Wia^'^'W* 
vigorousdaid  compreheniv^  mwfid^ra^^jat  ^l^^^^JJ? 
subject  within  the  limits  of  hmoan  injjiiir3C,  piiw^w 
jseveral  works  of  considerable  v^lue  on  imeta|8ihy^w JJ 
•philosophical  subjects— rifar^Zg^raQqiiirad  great  x:efcW 
Jby  hi,s  "  Observations  on  Man/'  a  work,  which  proves* 
author  to  haye .  possessed  aiphilo»oj>hic  >8^iBd#  ^^ff 
.which  abounds  with  conjectural  speculations  «ad  ^u 
theories— JBetd,  the  autlior  of  "  E$6ay5  on.the  Intellect* 
and  Active  Powers  of  Man/' ^posse^s^s  the  «ingul«f  ^^^ 
pf  bavipg  rendered  subjects  in  themselves  abstruse  •» 
dlfiicuU,  transparent  a»d  inteUigible  even  to  o™**^ 
ininds--4daia  Smith  is  deservedly  held  in  the  wgW» 
repute,  on  accdunt  of  bis  elaborate  and  truly  phil^opii^f 
>vorks  on  «  Tlje  Theory  pf  Moral  Sentiments,*' ^nfl"*^ 
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Wealth  of  Nations"— Zordf  Kaims^  in  his  '^  Sketchea 
'  the  History  of  Maaa/'  as  well  as  ip  many  other  of  his 
aluminous  writings,  has  succeeded  in  cooabiniDg  amuse- 
BDt  with  bstruction  ;  that  .which  is  caiculated  to  gratify 
e  curious  inquirer,  with  profound  philosophical  research, 
be  metaphysical  essays  of  Hume  would  not  have  been 
Iserted  to  in  this  place,  deeply  infected  as  they  are  with 
eJatentpoison  of  infidelity,  if  they  had  not  led  to  the 
lUication  of  two  works  of  distipguished.  merit,  written 
r  two  of  his  OTsm  countrymen,  in  which  his  sophistries 
e -detected,  and  his  atheistical  philosophy  is  effectually 
ffiloded.  These  were,  the  '^  Essay  on  Truth,"  by 
k*  Beaitie,  and  that  "  On  Miracles,"  by  X>r.  CampbeUf 
iXorrect  estimate  could  not,  Jaowever^  be  formed  of  the 
Ifee  of  intellectual  philosophy  at  the  close  of  tlie  eigb- 
Itotb  century,  without  .referiiag  to  the  works  of  a  living 
vthor,  who  has  contributed  more  to  its  advancement 
ian  any  of  his  illustrious  predecessors.  Dugald  Stewart^ 
icmerly  j>rofes9or  of  moral  philosophy  at  Edinburgh, 
ad  author  of  the  **  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
|biiaii.Min4»''  has  not  only  succeeded  in  clearing  away 
kxnbbish  of  past  ages,  and  scatteriiig  the  errors  which 
ad 'loK^g  prevailed  under  the  sanction  of  high  authorities, 
Hit  has  poured  a  flood  of  light  <on  the  obscurest  subjects  - 
I  humao  speculation,  and  invested  them  vvith  such  exqui- 
tte  beauty,  by  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  style,  as  to 
^der,  them  scarcely  less  attractive  as  woxks  of  taste, 
l^n  as  elaborate  philosophical  disquisitions. 

ExpxRa^rENTAL. Philosophy. has  made  still  greater 
ivauoes  xluring  the  period  under  review.  It  has  been 
PfJied  to  practical  purposes  of  great  utility,  connected 
<^^th  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  mankind.  It  has 
loen  brought  to  .bear  with-  great  effect  upon  sericulture, 
lommerce,  the  arts,  and  whatever  else  conduces  to  per- 
9Dal  or  social  enjoyment.  It  has  contributed  greatly 
^  the  ad^Kancement  of  science  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
joundaries  of  human  knowledge.  In  proof  of  these  asset- 
|pi)8,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  astronomical 
fiscoveries  of  Herschell,  the  philosophical  inventions  ^f 
*>■  Hunj|)li,y  Davy  and  others,  and  the  systematic  arrange-r 
I^ttt  which   modern    philosophers  have  made^  of  the 
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comparatively  novel  sciencea  of  botany,  chemistry, 
tricity,  galvanismj  mineralogy,  and  geology.  Theei 
blishment  of  several  literary  institutions,  in  addition 
those  mentioned  in  a  former  essay,  have  tended  gra 
to  the  advancement  of  philosophical  knowledge, 
forming  so  many  central  points  around  which  men 
•cience  might  rally,  and  affording  them  facilities  for 
secuting  their  researches,  which  could  not  otherwise 
been  enjoyed.  The  most  important  of  these  philosoph 
associations  are,  the  ''  Society  for  the  Encouragemeoi 
Arts,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures,"  founded  in  17 
under  distinguished  private  patronage — the  ''  Royal 
ciety  of  Edinbui^h,^'  incorporated  by  royal  charter, 
1783— and  the  «  Asiatic  Society,"  instituted  in  the  1 
lowing  year,  for  the  advancement  of  oriental  letni 
under  the  direction  of  sir  William  Jones.  To  these  t 
be  added  several  others  of  more  recent  origin,  such  as 
Linnean,  Geological,  Wernerian  Societies,  &c.8cc. 

The  following  experimental  philosophers  are  seleei 
not  as  insulated  individuals,  but  rather  as  specimeni 
the  numerous  class  to  which  they  respectively  belofll 
X>r.  Black,  who  succeeded  his  learned  and  indefatigl 
tutor  Cullerff  in  the  professorship  of  chemistry,  both 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  has  been  designated  <^  tbefal 
of  pneumatic  qhemistry,*'  because  he  first  discovered  t 
nature  and  properties  of  the  several  gases,  and  the  u 
to  which  they  may  be  applied.  It  has  been  said  of  bi 
that  if  the  indolence  of  nis  disposition  had  not  prevent 
he  might  have  risen  to  as  great  eminence  i»  cbemi 
science,  as  Newton  had  previously  done  in  raechann 
philosophy.  About  the  same  period,  Franklin  in  Am^^ 
dnd  Priestley  in  England,  applied  the  energies  of  tl 
vigorous  minds  to  the  advancement  of  experimental  p 
losophy,  and  especially  to  the  development  of  the  pn 
ciples  and  laws  of  electricity.  The  late  bishop  of  Land^ 
Dr.  Watson,  cultivated  the  same  department  of  scicfl 
with  diligence  and  success,  and  communicated  the  «  " 
of  hi?  philosophical  researches  in  several  work?  of 
siderable  merit.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  la§t  centtf 
it  seemed,  for  a  time,  as  if  the  sciences  were  ahout  to! 
their  favourite  residence  in  an  adjacent  empire,    A  wl 
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Frencli  philosophers  sprang  up,  who  pushed  forward 
(fir  discoveries  with  such  rapidity^  as  completely  to  dis- 
Bce  the  men  of  science  both  in  this  and  all  other 
MDtries.  Fourcroy,  Cbaptal,  Lavoisier,  and  many  other 
itinguished  cheniists,^  introduced  a  new  school  of  scien*- 
fc  philosophy,  to  which  their  literary  rivals  were  reluct- 
dy  compelled  to  submit.  But  the  triumph  of  French 
itlosophy  was  of  short  duration;  the  reputation  of  our 
Hintry  has  since  been  not  only  sustained^  but  greatly 
BVated,  by  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  ^>  Humphry  Davy^ 
ho  may,  without  the  least  disparagement  of  his  con* 
iDporaries,  be  affirmed  to  be,  the  first  of  modern 
masts. 

But  pasnng  onwards  from  this  department  of  litera- 
te, we  may  next  glance  at  that  of  Philology,  or. 
'  riTi'cisHti.  The  philologists  of  the  last  century  may 
liyided  into  two  classes ;  the  one  including  those  who 
'  id  their  erudition  to  sacred, purpolses ;  and  the  other, 
Be  who  employed  it  in  general  criticism.  To  the 
^r  of  these  classes  belong  the  interpreters,  the  com- 
iators,  and  above  all,  the  translators  of  the  Sacred 
ieriptures ;  some,  of  whom  directed  their  studies  chiefly 
li^the  illustration  of  ii[ke  subjects  of  which  revelation  treats, 
pd  others,  to  the  purification  of  the  sacred  text  itself 
K>in  the  interpolations  and  corruptions  which  have  crept 
^during  the  lapse  of  ages,  by  the  negligence  of  trao^ 
eribers^  or  the  unhallowed  zeal  of  angry  polemics.  Among 
kese  were,  hcewthy  whose  beautiful  "Version  of  Isaiah/' 
lid '<  Dissertations  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,'' 
ave  been  held  in  high  estimation — Warburton,  whose  prO- 
ligious  stores  of  learning  were  copiously  poured  forth  in  his 
'Divine  Legation  of^oses" — Doddridge^  who  is  well 
aown  to  the  religious  public,  by  his  invaluable  ^'  Family 
Expositor" — Lardnery  the  Learned  author  of  the  "  Credi- 
flity  of  Gospel  History" — Archbishop  Newcomey  who 
iccomplished  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
^tes,  that  displays  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  erudition — 
^ennicott  and  Mills,  who  employed  many  years  in  collating 
he  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
^inmunicated  the  results  of  their  laborious  researches  in 
idiUons  of  the  sacred  scriptures  in  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
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vrith  variDti^r  readings.  To  these  might  be  added  i 
train  of  later  biblical  crifics,  among  whom  are  km 
names  of  Geddes,  Wakefield,  Priestley,  Maeknight," 
bell,  Horsley,  Marsh,  and  a  highly  interesting 
female,  Elizabeth  Smitb,  the  tranriator  of  Job,  A 
misedy  if  her  Jife  had  been  spared,  to  eclipse  tm 
profoundest  scholars  of- her  age.  Nor  may  weotuf 
advert  to  the  indefatigable  and*  inrpc^tatit  labours  of 
modern   traaaflators^  of  the  scripftrres    into  foreign  1 

fuages^  some  of  ^hom,  like  !fte  inestimable  Martyni 
(fichadan^  have  entered  into^tfteir  rest,  while  oiberf 
continue  to  prosecute  their  work  with  unwearied  (fSj 
and  zeal. 

Of  the  lattet  class^of  philoJbgist»  and  uni  versa)  sc^ 
it  will  suffice  to  mention  fwo  or  three  names  of  ped 
celebrity.  D^.  Sanmei  Johitson^  whose iiumerousiiM 
prodctctiidiift  are  ttoo  welt  known  to  need  a  disriuctu^ 
here;  is  classed  with  t4^e  philologists  of  fais^  age,  htt 
the  work  which  cost  him  most  time  and  labour  ffaf 
*^  Dictionary,'*  which  has^  contributed-  in  no  or* 
degree  to  fix  the  standard  of  the  English  langua^^ 
so  versatile  was  the  genius,  and  so  richly  furnisliea  i 
mind  of  this  hercnfean  scfaehRr^  that  he  might  talff 
place,  and  tlM  a  statioiY  of  considerabre  eminence,  mt 
or  all  of  tl>e  classes  iata  which  the  literary  world  i 
be  divided.  Sir  W.  Jones  wa»  one  of  the  hrightesil^ 
naries  that  ever  gi!ded  our  literary  hemisphere, 
knowledj^e  wa:s' almost  imiwrsal,  though-  his  lif^? '^^.^ 
paratively  short,  and  much  oceupied  with  pnblfcbtisiii 
Be  possessed  a  csepacity  for  the  aeqtHsition  of  hJ^^ 
that  would  have  been  deemed  incrednble,  unless  the  pj^ 
of  the  fact  were  most  abundant,  and  if  instances  bwi 
since  occurred,  of  men  raised  from  humble  Iife>  ^^-f 
sessed  of  far  inferior  advantages,  who  have  dttaw 
almost  if  not  altogether  as  e^ctensive  an  acquai«wflctfj 
the  oriental  dialects  as  sir  W.  Jones  himself.  Sctt^ 
it  possible  to  conceive  of  any  thing  more  calculatf^ 
stimulate  ind<^ence  itself  into  eitertion^  than  tfac  pc"^ 
of  the  memoirs  of  this  truly  great  man,  as  they  ba'c 
written,  with  equal  elegance  and  simplicity,  by  ftw " 
biographer,  lord  Teignmoudi.     Not  to  multiply int ' 
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%he  only  additiortal  €?xiample  that  mil  be  mentioned,  in 
€;di!?ttfexicrw  with  this  department  of  literature,  is  that  of 
the  V^t6  Qreek  professor  at  Cambridge,  the  celebrated' 
JPbf^son,  a  man  endowed  with  prodigious  powers  of 
memory,  by  whith-  he  wa»  enai>led  to  accumulate  an 
i^mn^nse  mass  of  critical  learnings  part  of  v^-hich  has^ 
IS^en.  communicated  to-  thie  public  through  various  chan- 
tMk,  bur  the-  greater  part,  it  is'  to  be  feared,  is^irreco* 
vertbfy  losti 

Itt  revie^tigthehterature  of  former  age»,  the  histo- 
rians were  enumerated  as"  a*  distinct  class;  but  in  letter, 
yearsr  it  Has  sWdbm  occurred'  tterf  Htstory  Avas  exclu- 
*-  siveiy'  i/urstited'  a*  a'  separate  branch  of  study.     Hume, 
Whd-Haji  been  alfeafdjr  classed  with  the  metaphysicians,  is* . 
bcijttef  known   by  his   **  History   of  England,"   which, 
iiotwithstlEmdit)g'  it^  political  partialities  and  latent  deism, 
Iras' become,  and  is  Jrkely  long  to  remain,  a  standard  work 
of   feigh  authorit^^.     Gibbon,    the    Tacitus  .of    modiem 
tim«s>  though  a  mafn*  of  general  learning,  chiefly  oweshi^ 
literary  celebritj  to  hi«  ''  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,"    a   work  whidi  is  characterized  by  the  same 
exeelfencies  ^d'  fkuhs,  which  have  been  attributed   to 
M?«m«.     Dfecfpfyiaf  ittobe- regrette<I  that  this  splendrd 
jjtotfdctibnf'of  thef  IfwtV^ric  muse,  which  combirres  so  mu<:h 
•«*ud!lSfow  witfr  a   ttigh   degree   of  taste  and  refinement, 
fiilbuld  be   so  tainted  with  infidel  muendbs  and^  obscene 
tflliisions,  a^  to  render  many  of  its  pages  unfit  for  general 
p^ru^;     Rabtrtson  is  almostthie  only  historian  of  modem 
iSnnes^  whose  literary  hAours  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
ifepartiiTeftt  <yF  history.     Hi»  histories  of*  Charles  V."of 
<*;  Scottertd',"'' anrf  of  *'  America,"  are  deservedly  heWMn 
Wgh.  repute,  and  cinnot  be  too  extensively,  known.      Far, 
tlte'crdebrattedsfatearman',  pubrfalned,  a  short  time: before 
his  deatfl,  a  valuable  histoncal  fragment,  which  relates  to' 
a  peritotf  of  British  history^  the  mo'st  eventful'  and  inrpor- 
tant,  antf    wliich'  h    nlike    distinguished    by    profound 
research,  philbsophrc  reflection,  nnimpeachable  fidelity  of 
narration*,  antf  unmafftd' elegance  of  composition.     TThe 
teife    of  modern  tiows  having  vteere*  considerably  in 
Ctvonr  of-  biograpjficdl  history,  an  immense'  number  of 
memoirs' ofeminent  characters  have  appeared; during  the 
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laat  fifty  years.  Of  these  it  will  be  safficient  to  mention,  - 
as  8J>ecinien8  of  this  class  of  literary  productions,  Jolui'^ 
son's  Lives  of  the  British  Poets,  Macdiarmid's  Lives  of 
British  Statesmen,  Hayley's  Life  of  Cowper,  lord  Teign- 
mouth's  Life  of  sir  W.  Jones^  sh-  W.  Forbes's  Life  of 
Beattie,  M'Crie*s  Life  of  Knox,  &c.  &c.  In  church 
history  scarcely  any  thing  has  been  produced,  during  the 
period  which  this  essay  embraces,  that  possesses  much 
merit,  if  we  except  Milner's  excellent  work  on  that  sub" 
ject,  which,  it  is  greatlj^  to  be  lamented,  was  left  in  an 
unfinished  state  by  its  pious  author. 

In  Poetry,  the  candidates  for  literary  distinction 
have  been  exceedingly  numerous  during  the  last  century, 
though  few  of  them  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. The  principal  productions  of  modern  poets  may 
be  more  chastely  correct  and  polished  than  those  of  their 
predecessors,  but  they  are  less  aniipated  with  the  fire  of 
«;enius,^  and  display  less  creative  fancy.  If  they  have 
fewer  faults,  considered  as  works  of  taste,  they  haveaUo 
fewer  and  far  inferior  beauties.  Some  interesting  speci* 
mens  may,  however,  be  selected  of  those,  who  evinced 
every  species  of  poetic  talent,  and  that  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  In  mellifluous  harmony,  and  correct  but  artificial 
versification,  Pope  has  perhaps  never  been  excelled. 
Goldsmith  and  Thomson  furnish  exquisite  exaipples  of 
inimitably  beautiful  delineations  of  nature.  In  the  poems 
of  Akenside  and  Beattie,  philosophy  is  seen  invested 
with  all  the  charms  of  the  mOst  polished  versification  and 
beautiful  poetic  imagery.  In  classic  elegance  and  lyric 
fire.  Gray  and  Collins  may  justly  claim  an  honourable 
distinction.  Exquisite  tenderness  and  sprightly  wit  cha* 
racterize  the  native  effusions  of  Btirns,  though  they  are 
unhappily  blended  with  other  qualities  of  a  more  delete* 
rious  nature.  Baillie,  a  distinguished  female  votary  of 
^  the  muses,  has  delineated  the  passions  with  a  richness  of 
imagination,  and  vigour  of  expression,  that  raise  her 
almost  to  the  level  of  our  best  dramatic  writers*  But  it 
is  to  christian  poets  we  turn  wi^i  peculiar  satisfaction,  to 
those  who  have  aimed  at  something  more  than  pleasing 
the  ear  with  harmonious  verse,  and  bewitching  the  fancy 
with  luxuriant  images  ;  the  torch  of  whose  poetical  iospi« 
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bn  was  kindled  at  the  altar  of  devotion.  Of  this 
leriptioii  were  Watts  and  Young,  who  flourished  at  the 
iftmencement  of  the  last  century,  and  Cowper,  Kirke 
t^te  and  Montgomery,  who  ornamented  its  close.  Within 
^few  last  years,  a  considerable  change  has  been  effected 
the  public  taste  by  some  living  poets  of  distinguished 
mtation,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  founders  of 
IT  schools  in  this  department  of  literature.  One  of 
se  may  be  denomitiated,  the  poetry  of  nature,  of  which 
drdsworth,  Southey,  and  Coleridge  are  the  principal 
"entors — another,  that  of  legendary  history,  which  origi- 
ted'with  Walter  Scott — and  a  third,  that  of  sentimental 
rrative,  or  a  species  of  poetical  novel,  to  which  "^he 
gbty  but  malignant  genius  of  lord  Byron  has  imparted 
laogerous  fascination. 

But  that  which  most  of  all  distinguishes  the  literature 

the  past  age,  is  the  remarkable  progress  which  was 
td'e  in  the  fine  arts  between  its  commencement  and  its 
ttclusion.  Before  the  accession  of  George  III.  there 
ts  no  English  school,  either  of  painting  or  sculpture ; 
Hr  had  any  native  artists  of  celebrity  arisen^  with  the 
igle  exception  of  Hogarth.     But  the  zealous  patronage 

the  sovereign  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  graphic  arts, 
id  produced  a  considerable  number  of  distinguished 
festers.  This  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  establish* 
ftni  of  the  Royal  Academy,  which  was  instituted  by  the 
te  monarch  in  1769,  and  presented  by  him  with  a  suite 

apartments  in  Somerset-house,  in  which  the  produc- 
^ns  of  the  academicians  are  annually  exhibited.  Of  this' 
Btitution,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  the  first  president, 
nose  portraits  will  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with 
«  best  productions  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  schools, 
liat  honourable  post  has  since  been  occupied  with  high 
putatioh  by  the  venerable  West,  who  was  induced,  at 
'«  special  request  of  his  royal  patron,  to  employ  his 
^cil  chiefly  on  subjects  taken  from  sacred  history,  by 
WcU  «  being  d^ad,  he  yet  speaketh.''  Nor  was  the  im- 
■movement  less  manifest  which  took  place  in  the  kindred 
jt  of  sculpture;  for  instead  of  being  under  the  necessity 
f  J'epairing  to  Italy  for  Specimens  of  beautiful  proportion, 
«con,  Nollekens,  Westmacott^  and  m,any  other  eminent 
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scidptors  have  arisen,  whose  tiaate  w«6  formed  m 
porest  modris^  and  whosa  ckasical  pieducUoM 
those  of  ihe  most  celebrated  otaaters  of  ancieBt 

la  concluding-  this  mpiA  suivey  of  the  literature 
eighteeath  centmj,  it  is  necessary  lo  advert  for  an 
to  a  species  of  literary  produeti»ns>  which  was  sea 
known  fifty  years  since,  but  which  asaoilestiy  cs 
.  ipighty  influence  on   the   public  oniad,  by  gmdiig 
governing  the  taste  of  a  great  majority  of  their  m 
These  are  the  periodical  publications  known  hy  ths« 
of  Magazines  and  Reviews,  in  which  aJi  quertiov 
general  interest  are  discussed,  the  earliest  inforoiM 
coAmunicated  of  improvements  in  science^  philoaopli 
discoveries,  mech«iical  invention?*  or**  titerarj  sm 
ments^  and  both  authors  and  their  worka  are 
the  balances  sometimes  of  equity  and  sound  criticifli^l 
more  frequently  in  those  of  party-prejudice  asid  iffla 
censure.     Some  of  these  have  acquired  a  stand»diBfi 
tion,  and  af  e  regarded  as  a  species  of  literary  arado 
the  party  to  which  they  bduag.     Whatever  evils  1 
incidentally  have  arisen  from  tl»se  puUicatious^  it 
be  doubted,  that  they  have  greatly  tended  to  geseai 
knowledge,  and  to  cherish  a  spirul  of  inquiry  on  aU 
jeetSy   whether  political,  moral,  or  religiona:.  an  A 
which  tyrants  and  bigots  may  dcead,  bwt  in.  wbick  en 
sincere  friend  of  freedom   and  truich   will    unfttgHi 
rejoice. 


RBFLECTIONS. 


Oae  of  the  distinguished  literaci  of  our  own  coial 
has  remarked,  that  *^  knowledge  is  power;''  andtkeli 
tory  both  of  nations  and  individuals,  proves  the  truth  I 
illustrates  the  meamng  of  the  sentiment.  Tbe  01 
powerful  empires  have  not  been  those  ¥;hich  abooai 
most  in  wealth,  or  which  covered  th^  greatest  numbtf* 
leagues,  but  those  which  were  filled  with  an  enligbttf 
population*    A  people  imnter sed  in  ignoraace^  or 
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Tatcnk  by ImuTtj^  mayhw^t^tm  dlaive^ ;  bttt  a  wetf-iiifdrniedi) 
m  educated^  a*  neading^  and  thnvking  people,  never  cans. 
!h  waainM  tilJ^  6««ec«  Had  gvaduall;!  sunk  intoaf  state  ^ 
^aeouii^  baffeamoH  that  she  bo^ed  to  a  {om^uydk^ ;  nor 
was  tbe'Romaiw  ^mpi»e  ravaged  b3P  gol^ic  iii<va^F9^  tiH 
kafiiiitj^  and  m&te  and  sooiai  refinemaitbad  j^velded  te  tb<; 
graaaaBt  aenanaiiryi  and  imeiteefual  dfeu^koasn^  To  the 
ganeral  dif&isijoni  of  knowIiBdge  tbroaglk«a«  the  British 
empire  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed  her  prepondeirating 
influence  abroad,  and  her  constitutional  liberties  at  home. 
She  rules  and  conquers  by  her  arts  still  more  than  by  her 
arms.  True  patriotism  will  therefore  dictate  the  wish 
which  is  said  to  have  been  expreiSsed  by  our  late  venerable 
sovereign,  that  ^'  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  might 
be  possessed  by  every  subject  of  his  empire."  This 
would  contribute  more  to  our  national  security  and  pros- 
perity, than  all  the  treasures  which  commerce  may  accu- 
mulate^ or  all  the  conquests  which  British  valour  can 
obtain. 

It  is  among  the  gratifying  signs  of  modern  times,  not 
only  that  knowledge  is  widely  diffused,  but  that  it  is  for 
the  most  part  applied  to  useful  purposes.  Speculation 
has  given  place  to  practice,  and  theory  to  evidence  and 
demonstration.  Learning  is  consecrated,  at  least  more 
generally  than  in  former  periods,  to  its  most  hallowed 
and  noblest  end.  There  were,  in  past  ages,  men  of  capa- 
cious powers  of  mind,  and  almost  boundless  stores  of 
erudition  :  but  how  many  of  these  were  content  to  expend 
life  in  literary  labours  that  yielded  no  profit  either  to 
themselves\)r  others,  and  even  in  spreading  abroad  the 
contagion  of  vice  and  infidelity  !  But,  thanks  be  to  God  ! 
far  different  is  now  thfe  aspect  of  the  literary  world — 
infinitely  more  important  are  now  the  occupations  of  our 
most  celebrated  linguists.  We  have  lately  seen  a  Martyn 
and  a  Buchanan  exhausting  their  latest  strength,  and 
delightfully  occupying  the  last  moments  of  their  valuable  ' 
lives,  in  preparing  new  versions  of  the  sacred  scriptures. 
We  still  see  the  venerable  Qarey  and  his  learned  coadju- 
tors expediting  with  unwearied  assiduity  the  numerous 
translations  of  the  inspired  volume,  in  which  ihey  are 
engaged,     In  another  direction,  we  behold  the    iiide- 
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ffttigable  Morriioo  and  his  fellow-labourers,  unfolding  d 
rich  treasures  of  divine  revelation  to  the  countless  mSlia 
of  the  Chinese  empire*  'Nor  these  alone,  but  mc 
learning  throughout  the  world,  seem  to  be  on  the  ale 
engaged  in  prosecutin^r,  with  their  utmost  vigour, 
great  design.  Thus  is  it  once  more  seen,  that  the  Ma 
from  remote  regions  come  to  pour  forth  their  treasures 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  couspire^o  crown  him  Loao  ( 
All. 
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HISTORICAL  QUESTIONS. 


PERIOD  VIl. 

KSSAY 

1.  Who  succeeded  queen  Elizabeth,  and  when  ? 

On  what  was  his  title  founded  ?  ^ 

What  was  the  state  of  parties  at  his  accession  ? 

What  circumstances  attended  iiis  progress  to  London  ? 

Who  were  his  first  ministers  of  state? 

What  was  the  design  and  issue  of  the  Hampton-court  con- 
ference? 

What  disputes  arose  between  the  king  and  parliament  ? 
^    What  were  the  principal  circumstances  of  the  gunpowder 
conspiracy  ? 

How  was  it  detected,  and  what  was  its  issue  t 

What  treaties  were  concluded  at  this  period  ? 

What  reflections  are  Suggested  by  the  accession  of  James  I.  ? 

2.  What  measure  did  James  propose,  with  reference  to  Scotland  ? 
How  was  that  meaisure  received  by  the  English  and  Scotish 

parliaments? 
By  what  expedients  did  James  supply  his  treasury? 
What  were  the  principal  political  and  religious  parties  T 
Who  was  the  king*s  first  favourite,  and  what  his  character  ? 
What  was  the  character  of  prince  Henry,  and  when  did  he 

die  ? 
To  whom  was  the  princess  Elizabeth  married,  and  what 

were  the  remote  consequences  of  this  alliance  ? 
What  circumstances  occasioned    the  fall  of  the   earl    of 

Somerset  ? 

3.  Who  was  the  king*s  next  favourite,  and  how  introduced  ? 
How  did  James  repair  his  exhausted  finances  ? 

What  circumstances  led  to  the  death  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh  ? 
What  matrimonial  alliance  was  projected  for  prince  Charles  ? 
What  were  the  principal  foreign  transactions  of  this  period  ? 
What  induced  the  king  to  convene  a  new  parliament? 
What  befel  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon  ? 
What  romantic  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  prince  of 

Wales  and  duke  of  Buckingham  ? 
What  was  the  result  of  that  journey  ? 
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To  whom  was  the  prince  married,  and  on  what  conditiom? 

When  did  James  L  die,  and  how  long  did  he  reign  ? 

AVhat  was  his  general  character  t 

4.  What  was  the   state   of  religion  in  England    at  Jama^ 

aecetttOB?  I 

Ih  what  religioa»  priaoifiles^  iaid^fbe  kmg  been  ed«i«Bted  i 
Which  party  did  he  favour  after  his  elevation  ? 
Who  conducted  the  Hampton-court  conference,  and  hov 

did  it  en*t 
What  conduct  did  the  king  adopt  towards  the  puritanst  ao4 

catholics? 
^        What  memorable  event  took  place  with  reference  io  &e 

Bible  ? 
What  religious  controversies  took  place  on  the  continest  ? 
How  did  James  attempt  to  establish  episcopacy  in  ScodM? 
What  was  lire  **  Book  of  S^^orts,''  and  wbAt  its  eSbet  ? 
What  was  the  conse<;[u^nce  of  the  i^ligiom  contentioDs  of 

that  ag^? 
6.  Whfkt  was  tlie  stato  of  pfaHosopby  at  Jtanetf^  acecwiou  i 
Who  was  the  most  eminent  pttifosopHical  writer  t>f  ttat  daj! 
Wbart  wene  Hris* principal  works,  and  charaeterl' 
Who  was  the  most  eminent  jurist? 
Wlie  were  the  principal^  Mstorians  of  that  age? 
W%pal  eodesiaetical  historialisr  fSourisbed  then  ? 
Who  were  the  most  learned  men  of  that  day  2 
Who  were  the  principal  poet^^  and:  wh^at  was^  their  llkw; 

character  ? 

6.  Whe  sQoeeeded  James  r.  and  wlten?' 

What  was  the  state  of '  England  at  His  accession-? 
Wlmt  first  rendered*  him  anjKypufiir  with  bis- subjects  ? 
In  what  war  did  he  engage,  and  with  whatsirccesB? 
What  proceedings  did  parliament  adopt  with  respect  to  the 

duke  of  Buckingham  ^ 
What  new  and  offensive  ta^ces  were  imposed  f 
By  what  distinguished  patsiots  were  they  resisted- f 
What  was  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  at- this  period? 
What  ocoasievied  the  French  war,  and  bow  dH  it  succeed? 
What  were  the  circumstances  of  B\sckingham'^  d^ath? 

7.  How  did  the  king  act  aflter  the  deattr  of  his  forounte  ? 
What  occasioned  the.  first  breach  between  the  king  aihl 

parliament? 
When,  and  on  what  terms  was  peaueconchtdedf  with  IVancc! 
What  was  the  general  character  of  archbishop. Laxici  ? 
Who  were  among  the  victims  of  bis  cruel'  persecution } 
What  was  the- object  and  issue  of  Hampden's  trial? 
What  measures  did  Cbsoies^  adopt  towards  ScoflandT 
What  effects  did  they  produce  in  that  countty  ?'    ' 
What  reflieetions  are  ;suggcstcd  by  tfte  cornmeojcement  of 

the  civil  warf 
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8.  What  wag  the  comptfaittve  flitat^.  of  the  English  aad  S<^tish 
armies? 
What  measures  of  ooaciliation.  were -adopted ! 
What  was  the  conseqaeDce  of  the  meeting  of  the  general 

asscmbijf  ? 
Wl&at  circumstances  occasioned  the  suddta  dissolation  of 

the  parliament? 
How  was  this  rash  act  resented  by  the  public? 
What  temporary  measuco  was  adopted  to-  replenish  the 

tneasurjf? 
What  conduct  did  the  king  pursue   towards*  the  Scotish 

Invaders;  21 
What  were  the.  first  measures  of  the  long  parliamtni  ^ 
What  charges  were  alleged  against  the  earl  of  S;^afiford  ?    ' 
What  was  the  issue  of  his  trial  ? 
What  ealamiious  exenX  took  place  in  Ireland  ? 
What  occasioned  an  open  rupture  between  the  king  and 
parliament? 
d.  Wlien^did  the  cWiJi  war  commence  in  England  2 
What  measures  were  first  taken  by  the  combatants  ? 
When  and  where  did  hostilities  commence? 
Who  were  the -principal  commanders  on  eiiiher  side  i 
Where  did  the  principal  actions  of,  the.  first  campaign. take 

place,,  and  wliat  was  tbeir  success  I 
On.  what  account  are  tw,o  of  tliose  batiks  memorable  ? 
What  steps  were  taken  'during  tbo  winter,,  and  whcxe  ? 
What  was  the  *' solemn  league  and  caTenunt.?'' 
What  engagoments  distingiushed  the  second  campaign? 
What  pcoaeedings  took  plaice  witli^  respect  to  acchhishop 

Laud  ? 
What  was  the  sel&denying;  ordinance,  andwhathft  eiisct? 
What  decisive  battle  terminated,  the  civil.  W4ir? 
What  resolution  did  the  kingfonaafter  the  battle  of  Naseby  ? 
10.  What  terms  did  tlie  Scotish  and  parliamentar]}  commis- 
sioners propose  to  the  king;? 
How  did  the  afmy  obtain  possession  of  the  king!s  pennn  ? 
By  what  means  did  they  overawe  the  commons  2^ 
What  eif oumfttaa«es  amended  the  king's.  fligjU  ikom  Hamp- 

ton-coori?  • 

What  efiforts  were  made  by  the  royalists  ia  his  fa.vaur  2 
What  accelevated^  and  decided,  the  kiag*s  fate  ? 
What  circumstonces  attended' his  trial  ? 
Wbatefiorts  wece  made  to  prevent  his  execution^  aad  by 

whom? 
When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  ihsU  event  take 

place  ? 
What  was  the  general  chacaoter  of  this  prince ) 
.   11,  What  was  the  state  of  ceUgiot^  pa«Ues  in  England,  al  the 
accession  »£  Charles  t  ? 
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Wh^t  circamstaoces  awakened  the  snspicioos  of  the  pro- 
test ants  ? 
What  clergymen  signalized  themselves  by  their  high^harch 

principles  ? 
What  eccleiiiastical  measures  did  archbishop  Land  adopt  ? 
When  was  the  solemn  league  and  coyenant  framed,  and 

by  whom  ? 
Who  were  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines  7 
For  what  purposes  was  that  assembly  convened  ? 
What  form  of  church    government    was   established   by 

parliament  ? 
What  eminent  theologians  flourished  on  either  side  ? 
13.  What  was  the  general  state  of  literature  during  the  reig^  of 

Charles  I.  ? 
What  eminent  philosophers  flourished  on  the  continent  ? 
Who  was  the  principal  English  metaphysician  of  that  age  ? 
What  scientific  men  flourished,  and  for  what   were  they 

remarkable  ? 
Who  were  the  most  celebrated  linguists,  and  what  were  tbeir 

principal  works? 
What  poetti  and  writers  of  taste  flourished  then  ? 
What  was  the  state  of  the  arts  ? 
Who  excelled  in  painting  and  architecture? 
What  is  the  most  important  branch  of  literature? 
Whed  and  by  whom  was  the  pqilyglot  Bible  published  ? 

13.  What  was  the  state  of  parties  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.? 
What  were  the  first  measures  of  parliament  ?- 

Which  of  the  royalist  leaders  suffered  death  ? 

What  attempts  were  made  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  with 

what  success  ? 
What  was  the  state  of  Ireland  at  that  time  ? 
When  was  prince  Charles  defeated,  and  whither  did  he  flee  ? 
How  did  the  war  with  Scotland  terminate? 
What  occasioned  tlie  rupture  with  Holland  ? 
Who  were  tl^e  principal  naval  commanders  on  both  sides  ? 
By  whom,  and  now  was  the  long  parliament  dissolved  i 
What  was  its  general  character? 

14.  What  events  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  long  parliament  ? 
By  whom,  and  when  was  Cromwell  elevated  to  the  pro- 

-    -       tectorsbip? 

What  measures  did  he  adopt  immediately  after  his  elevation? 
What  was  the  conduct  of  foreign  states  towards  him? 
What  was  the  state  of  parties  in  England  at  that  time? 
What  were  the  measures  taken  by  Cromwell  to  perpetuate 

his  authority  ? 
What  were  the  principal  events  of  the  Spanish  war  ? 
Who  was  CromwelPs  Latin  secretary  ? 
How  did  he  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  the  foreign  protestants? 
What  alterations  took  place  in  the  commoDwealth  t 
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What  was  Crommrall's  state  of  mind  before  bis  deatb  f  . 
Wbat.was  bis  general  character? 
15.    Who  succeeded  Cromwell  in  the  protectorate  t 
What  was  thel^haracter  of  the  new  protector  t 
What  circumstances  led  to  bis  abdication  ? 
On  whom  did  the  administration  afterwards  devolve  ? 
What  Jiae  of  conduct  did 'general  Monk  pursue? 
What  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart  ? 
What  measures  were  taken  by  Charles  before  his  arrival  in 

England? 
Who  promoted  his  recall,  and  on  what  terms  f 
When  did  Charles  II.  arrive,  and  what  was  his  reception? 
What  was  the  character  of  that  prince  in  adversity  ? 
1(5.   What  expectations  were  formed  at  the  accession  of  Charles  II.? 
Who  were  his  principal  ministers  of  state? 
What  were  the  first  measures  of  the  convention-parliament  ? 
What  conduct  Was  pursued  towards  the  republicans  and 

regicides  ? 
What  ecclesiastical  arrangements  took  place? 
What  was  the  state  of  civil  and   ecclesiastical  affairs  in 

Scotland? 
Who  wfire  the  fifth-monarchy  meii,  and  what   was  their 

political  conduct? 
What  intolerant  acts  passed  in  1662/  and  what  were  their 
effecti? 
.  Whom  did  the  king  marry,  and  witli  what  view  ? 
What  arrangements  took  pliace  with  the  French  court  ? 
What  occasioned  the  Dutch  war,  and  how  did  it  proceed 

and  terminate  ? 
What  circumstances  attended  the  fall  of  Clarendon? 
What  was  the  general  character -of  lord  Clarendon? 

17.  Who  succeeded  to  the  administration,  and  what  was  their 

character? 
What  was  the  triple  alliance,  and  by  whom  concluded  ? 
What  awakened  the  suspicions  of  the  protestants  at  this 

period  ? 
What. was  the  test  act,  and  when  was  it  first  enacted? 
What   relations   took    place    between    Charles   II.    and 

Louis  XIV.? 
What  was  the  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  French 

court? 
What  circumstances  of  inferior  interest  occurred  from  1670 

to  1673  ?  . 
Wfakt  n^easures  were  pursued  by  Lauderdale  in  Scotland? 
What  was  the  popish  plot? 
What  impression  did  it  make  on  the  public  mind? 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  parliament? 
How  long  had  it  existed,  and  what  was  its  general  character? 

18.  In  what  temper  did  the  new  parliament  assemble? 
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Wbat  discussions  art^ae  abdiit  the  duke  of  York? 

When  and   by   whom   was   the    "  Habeas    CorpnB    An 

introduced?  j^ 

What  administration  was  formed  by  sir  Winiam  Tenipk' 
What  occasioned  the  insurrection  in  Scotland? 
What  caused  (Be  secession  of  the   patriotic    memben 

administration? 
What  was  the  meal-f  ub  plot  ? 

Who  Af^re  the  tthigs  and  tories,  petiiimiers  unddBl^m 
What  proceedings  led  to  the  dissolution  of  parliament^ 
What  was  the  Coodtict  of  thtf  patriotic  leaden   after 

event  > 
What  was  tJlc  Rye-IiOtfse  conspiracy? 
What  distinguished  patriots  suffered  death  at  i\u^  neriu 
What  circumsiances  attended  the  king*s  death  ' 
What  was  the  character  of  Charles  II.  ? 
V9*   Who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  when? 

What  were  hjs  first  unconstitutional  measures? 
.    Who  were  bis  chief  ministers  of  statie  ? 

What  was  the  character  and  conduct  of  judge  JefTeries! 
What  circumstances  attended  the  inTasion  of  A] 

Monmouth? 
What  cruelties  were  subsequently  perpetrated  ? 
What  measures  were  adopted  by  the  king  to  aoqaire 

trai*y  power? 
What  caused  the  rapture  between  James  II.  and  the  cU^ 
What    circumstances  occurred  to  raise  the   Jiopes  of.]|l 

papists  ? 
By  whom  was  the  prince  of  Orange  invited  to  Eng} 
With  what  reception  did  he  meet  on  his  arrival? 
What  became  of  James  11.  and  what  was  his  characi 
fi(^.    What  was  the  state  of  religion  during  the  commonwealth 
What  line  of  conduct  was  pursued  towards  the  episc 

clergy  ? 
Which  of  the  sect^  predominated,  and  how  were  they 

tiijguished? 
What  was  then  the  state  of  religious  liberty  in  this  count 
"  When  did  the  sect  of  Quakers  or  Friends  arise  ? 
Who  were  the  Try^/-^,  and  what  was  their  office?^ 
Who  were  the  most  eminent  divines  of  that  age? 
What  effect  had  the  Restoration  on  the  state  of  religion! 
What  were  the  object,  proceedings,  and  result  of  the  Sait>J 

conference  ? 
What  was  the  **  Act  of  Uniformity,**  and'whcn  was  it  passed 
What  took  place  in  consequence  of  its  enactment? 
At  what  intervals  was  a  temporary  toleratiou  enjoyed  ? 
"  -    What  was  the  conduct  both  of  Charles,  and  James  to  prt* 
*t  testant  dissenters? 

What  w  as  the  state  of  religion  in  Scotland? 
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Who^  were  tfatf  ptinvipvM  th«o(»gi€a^¥  wiiltM«*of'lhdr«^? 
:21:«    Wbat  was  the  state  ofliteratnre  un^ler  the  commoAwealth? 

Whtft  llt^mry  statlfMieii  flovrii^tid  vider  the  Restovfltion  ? 

What  »•  ^  \U»9»y^  cburAcfeir  of  l^vd  C^^randoitv  of  sir 
Matthew  H^le^  of  lord  Sbuftesbilrsr,  of  sitt  G^eoi^^eSaville, 
of  ^r  Willtotn  Tein^«»v  o^biehop  Bttriiet,  add*  of  lords 
Roeb«s«er  ami'  B^okittghwai'? 

What  Ii1^P»r}(  amd  piiocis  Ibtna'les  fl(»urM«di  at  tMs-  period  ? 

Who  were  the  most  celebraitodpbMo^ophetft  <^  thd  age  ?    , 

Who  were  theprlnoipsil>poetis  befor(ra»daft^11ie:Rib6tottition? 

What  dislJiigiiisHed  literaa«iloiiiis(iPgd  in  Franoet 


PETliai>  VHI. 


i.   What  followed  the  seeession  of  James  ITr  and' l¥&en  did  it 

occfarT 
By  what  ri^ht  did  the  prince  of  Orange  asoend'tho  tlirone  ? 
Wlk«t  ne^ttres'  were  taken  by  th^  convention-p^rliaitifenl? 
How  was  the  succession  settled^  and  what  was  the  ''  Bill  of 

Rights?*' 
What  was  the  st^te  of  parti^'st  tiJM  ao^essif^'of  Wfliiam  III.  ? 
How  wa»  the  new  mitiiiitf^  fonned? 
Who  were  the  mm-jiwdh,  and  bow  were  th^y>  treated^t 
What  meaeapes  were  adc^ed  in  Scotland? 
Wiiat  wtM  the  state  of  Ireland  after  the  Rev(^t)ion>? 
Wlyit  eftbrts  wef e  made  by  Janes  to  regain  bis  cr^wn  ? 
What  engagements  took  place  in  Ireland,  and  hetw  did  they 

terminate? 
What  was  the  GbaTwetei!  and  disposition  of  the-qmeeu^onsort  ?  ^ 

2.  W4iat  occasioned  the  war  betwe«n  Framoe  andBnglatid ! 
Wba4;  apprehensioBs^  wer-e  eiftevtaibed  at  this  time  I 

'    What  was  the  conduct  of  the  qmen^yegeat  ? 
How  did  this  ilirealWied  invasion  end? 
How  did  the  war  in  Ireland  terminate? 
To  what  measures*  did  the  jacobitB  party  next  resorti? 
What  was  the  fa;<roil(!i(e  policy  of  WiUiam  HI..  ? 
Did  tlmtr  policy  snoceedi^  and' to  what  ex  tent  ?- 
What  last  effort  was  mode  by  Janes,  and;  whsn  did- he  die  ? 
What  politioal  contentions  agita^ied  the  kii^dom  ? 
When  d'^  the  qaeew  die,  and  what  wa9  her  ^aiaoter  I 

3.  What  pleasing  consequences  feraHed  from  the:  qnecvi^s  death? 
What  partiottientan^  ppooeedingsi  took  place  in  I696i? 
What  new  conspivatcjiijtrM  piaunod  by  the  jacohtte  pst^y  ? 
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When  wfts  tire  treaty  of  Rystwick  cotidaded,  and  on  wfait 

terms? 
What  steps  were  taken  by  the  parliament  afterwards? 
Wko  was  sir  John  Somers,  and  what  hiit  political  character? 
What  led  to  a  change  of  ministry,  and  who  were  impeached! 
What  event  occurred  to  change  the  line  of  succession? 
What  occasioned  the  renewal  of  war  with  France? 
What  continental  states  formed  a  grand  alliance? 
When  and  how  did  William  III.  die? 
What  reflections  are  suggested  hy  his  roign  ? 
4.   Who  ascended  the  throne  after  William's  death  ? 
Who  were  her  favourite  ministers  of  state  ? 
What  foreign  policy  did  she  adopt  ? 
Who  commanded  the  allied  armies,  and  to  whom  wu  he 

opposed?    .  " 

What  were  the  pTfncipal  events  of  the  Brat  campaign? 
What  fiplendid  victories  were  obtained  in  the  folio  wlnoryean/ 
''   What  laistinctions  and  rewards  were  conferred  on  the  con- 

querior  ? 
.  What  important  measure  was  proposed  with  reference  to 
Scotland  ? 
Was  that  measure  carried  into  effect,  and  how  i 
What  advantages  resulted  from  it? 
^.   What  was  the  state  of  political  parties  at  this  period  ? 
Who  were  the  leaders  on  either  side  ? 
What  was  the  progress  of  the  continental  war? 
What  calaimtobs  evjenta  took  place  in  1707?  ' 
What  brilHaut  victories  were  obtained  in  the  folio  wingyean.^ 
What  circumstances  caused  the  tory  party  to  prevail  ? 
By  whom  was  the  whig  administration  succeeded  in  office! 
When  was  the  peace  of  Utrecht  concluded,  and  with  whom! 
What  circumstances  preceded  and  attended  the  qUee&*s 

death? 
When  did  that  event  take  place  t 

What  reflections  are  suggested  "by  her  character  and  r^ign  ^ 
What  by  the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ?  ■ 

6.   What  influence  had  the  Revolution  of  1688  on  the  state  of 
religion  in  England  ? 
What  efforts  were  made  by  William  HI.  iu  favour  of  religions 

liberty? 
What  was  the  "  Toleration  Act/'  and  when  did  it  take  place? 
What  prelates  pleaded  for  a  comprehension? 
What  steps  were  taken  towards  its  accomplishment? 
What  symptoms  appeared  of  a  revival  of  religion  ? 
What  change  took  place  in  queen  Anne's  reign? 
To  what  causes  i;s  that  change  to  be  attributed  i 
What  led  to  Dr.  Sachevcrell's  trial  ? 
What  effects  did  it  produce  on  the  pnhlio  mind  i 
What  errors  prevailed  at  that  period  I 
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AVha  'vrere  the  principal  advocates  of  those  heresies? 

What  was  the  state  of  religion  in  Scotland? 

What,  in  Ireland  and  in  the  American  colonies  I 

W^hat  eminent  literary  characters  flourished  after  the. Revo- 
lution? 

W^bat  was  the  state  of  theology  ? 

What  discoveries  were  made  in  philosophy? 

Who  w^ere  the  most  distingaished  philosophers  of  that  age? 

What  were  the  principal  productions  of  Locke  and  si^ 
Isaac  Newton  ? 

Who  excelled  in  astronomy? 

What  eminent  classical  scholars  flourished  then  ? 

Who  were  the  principal  poets  and  writers  of  taste  I 

What  historian  flourished  at  that  period  I 


PERIOD  IX. 

Who  succeeded  queen  Anne,  and  when  ? 
By  what  title  did  he  ascend  the  throne  ? 
To' what  party  did  he  attach  himself  ? 
What  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  his  accession  ? 
What  measures  were  adopted  by  the  n^w  parliament? 
What  became  of  the  ex-ministers  ? 
When  was  the  standard  of  rebellion  first  raised  ? 
Who  was  the  pretender,  and  by  whom  was  his  cause  espoused? 
What  was  the  result  of  this  insurrection  ? 
What  was  the  fate  of  its  principal  leaders?  . 
When  did  septennial  parliaments  commence  7 
By  what  p vty  were  they  introduc^cf  I 

What  plot  was  detected,  and  who  were  iqiplicated  in  it  ?  ^ 

What  was  the  South-sea  bubble,  and  when  did  it  take  place  ? 
What  new  conspiracy  was  detected  in  1722  ?       ' 
Who  were  t^ied  and  condemned  for  this  offence  > 
.When  and  where  did  George  I.  die? 
\Vhat  was  his  general  chart^cter  ? 
Who  succeeded  George  L  and  wheq  ? 
Who  were  his  chief  ministers  of  state  ? 
What  was  the  character  of  sir  Robert  Walpole  ?. 
By  what  new  names  were  the  whigs  and  tories  known  ? 
Who  were  the  leading  members  of  the  opposition  t 
What  was  the  "  charitable  corporatioir  fund  ? 
What  fir^t  shook' the  ministerial  influence  (if  Wfdpole  ? 
What  occasioned  the  Spanish  war,  and  what  was  its  success  ? 
Who  was  Alison^  and  for  wh^t  is  he  celebrated  ?^ 
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Wb»i  iodocfld  W«lpole  4o  ne«0Q,  Wii  wbat  ^iffmty  was 
conferred 'On  bim  ? 
4.   Who  were  ihe  ntm  tDewbect  of  tbe  c^iflot  ? 

WiMit  was  Ihe  .pfBgni»^c  bmubIiod  ? 

What  were  the  principal  events  of  the  war? 

What  expedition  did  the  French  atteotpt,  aoQ  hew  fnxifafated! 

What  attempt  was  made  by  the  «Qn  «f  the  fMeetender? 

Far  What  ia  the  battle  of 'RresAan-pana  «Benaoiri»te  ? 

Whatprogreas  dM  Ihe  jrebels  maliie  ? 

When,  by  whom,  and  where  were  thegr  totally  defeated! 

W^hat  became  of  the  youthful  adxentarer? 

What  was  the  liMe  fii  (kings  on  <tbe  ^t^ontueiit ? 

When  and  whone  wasAg^neral  fieace  coitdndedt 
^   What  occasioned  the  oaknial  wiar  im  Noctfa  Amonot:! 

When  did  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  die,  and  what  impres- 
sion did  it  make  1  ^ 

What  expeditions  were  undertaken  in  Xofth 'America  ? 

What  danger  threatened  England  at  this  time  ? 

How  was  if  averted,  and  what  was  next  attempted  l>y  the 
French  t 

What  was  the  conduct  astd  fate  of  admiral  Byng! 

What  was  the  character  of  Frederic  III.  of  Prussia  ? 

What  events  took  place  in  the  JBast  Indies  ? 

What  in  North  America,  and  especially  at  Quebec?  ^ 

What  on  the  European  continentin  the  years  1759  and  17W. 

How  and  when  did  George  TI.  die,  afid  liow  long  did  he 
reign  ? 

What  was  his  general  <^araeter7 

What  reflections  are  suggested  by  the   death  of  admiral 
.    Byng  and  general  Worfe? 

6.  What  are  the  comparative  .advantages  and  .disadvantsfp*  ^^ 

modern  history  ? 
When  did  George  III.  ascend  the  throne,  andat  what  age' 
What  had  been  the  character  of  his  education? 
What  was  the  state  of  the  empire  at  his  accession? 
Who  was  then  the.favourite  minister? 
What  impression  was  made  by  the  king's  first  speiecb? 
What  popular  measures  did  he  adopt?' 
Who  succeeded  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  administration? 
What  was  the  progress  and  success  of  the  wjar?      ^ 
When  did  the  treaty  of  Paris  take  place,  and  what  were  its 

principal  conditions  ?  ~ 

7.  Who  succeeded  lord  Bute  as  prime  minister  ? 
What  was  the  character  andconduct  pf  Wilkes  ? 
What  first  excited  discontents  in  the  American  colonies  ^ 
What  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  American  war  ? 
W^hen  and  where  did  the  symptoms  of  insurrection  appear^ 
When  was  the  American  congress  first  convened? 
What  changes  of  administration  took  place  ? 
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W^hejo  did  Mr.  Pitt  return  to  office^  and  under  .wbai  title  I 
^'^^at  distiDguitthBd  his  lihort  administration? 
'Wiiat  led  to  his  resignation,  and  who  sucpeeded  him  ? 
nPl^hat" brought  the  vtffstxt  t)f  the  American  colonie^to  a  crisis  ? 
What  conciliatory  measures  were-*;pr^osed  in  the  British 

paHiattlgLl 
When  diiinmBlles  istctually.  commence  ? 
'  '6*  ^Whatexpeirtatioos  were'fdrined  at  the.  /Dommenpement  if  ^ 
.  the  American  war?  *  -.iwk 

Where'and  when  did  the fir&iacf ion  take  place?  '^^9r 

Who  were* the  commanders  on  either  side^?  ' 

^Whait  -were  the  princip.stl  events  of  the  first  campaign  i    ^ 
What  pacific  overtures  were  mt^de  bj  the  eeloriists  ?  • 
What  were  'the  chief  events  of  the  campaign  ,df  .1776? 
W^hen  did  the  American  colonies  declare  .theiU3Ql\(e8  •inde' 

pendent? 
What  pacific  overtures  were  made  bylord  Hpwe? 
What  was  the  progress  of  the  war  in  1777  ? 
tVmiat  induced  (France  to  assist  the  Americans^ 
What  followed  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with'FranjBe? 
^..    What  took  place  in 'London  in  1780? 
P^  '  »What-induced  Spain  to  declare  war  with  ISngland? 
nt       What  was' the  issue  of  the  sie^e  of  t^ibc^Uar  I 

How  ^rd  the  \var  proceed,  in  America  in  1781  and  J17S8? 
^Whatbefi^!  lord  ComwalKs  and  his  army? 
Who  succeeded  lord  North  in  the  .administration  ? 
When-andonwhat  conditions  was  peace  concluded  with  the 

united  stAttBS  r)f  Am^ica? 
What  reiSections  are  suggested 'by  the  Americnn  war? 
9.  Who  were  the  most  popular  and  eloquent  senators  Qf  that 
day? 
'HVhendid  WiHiam  Pitt,  son  of  the  earl  ofChatham,  become 

premier? 
What  was  the  coalition  ministry,  and  when  formed? 
What'led-to  its  sudden  dissolution  ? 
Who  succeeded  Mr.  Fox  as  premier  ? 
.  What  were  Mr.  Pittas  first  public  measures  ? 
What  fina;ncial  regulation  did  he  prwjose  in  1786  ? 
What  took  place  with  reference  to  warren  Mast iijgs  ? 
What  occurred  with  respect  to  the  prince  of  Wales  ? 
When  and  by  whom  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  first 

proposed  in  parliament  ? 
Whatoccasioned  the  discussions  about  a  regency  ? 
How  did  those  discussions  terminate  ? 
What  circumstances  prepared  the  way  for  the' French  revo- 
lution? 
When  did  that  event  take  place,  and  in  wha;t  manner  ? 
10.  What  was  tlie  impression  made  in  England  by  that  ovent  2 
When  and  how  did  the  riots  at  Brimingham  happen? 
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Wbat  produced  a  schism  among  the  leading  memben  of  d 

opposition  ? 
What  took   place  in  Frai^ce  after  the  demoliti9D/?f  H 

Bastile? 
What  caused  the  continental  war^  and  accelerated  the  U 

of  the  Bourbons  ? 
When  and  under  what  pircumstances  did  the  death  of  I 

king  and  queen  of  France  occur  } 
When  did  England  take  part  in  the  quarrel,  and  why? 
What  wi^s  t|ie  success  of  the  republican  armies? 
What  were  the  corresponding  and  constitution^  societiei 
What  was  the  state  of  parties  in  France? 
When  did  Napoleon  Buonaparte  first  appear ) 
What  attempts  were  made  at  negociation  t 
What  was  the  progress  of  the  war  in  1796  and  1797? 
What  was  the  internal  state  of  the  British  empire  at  ik 

period?  » 

Where  did  symptoms  of  insurrection  and  mutiny  first  appei 

11.  What  caused  the  Irish  rebellion? 

Who  were  its  leaders,  audi  how  was  it  quelled  ?  J 

What  measures  of  self-defence  were  adopted  in  EngUndl 
What  were  th«  principal  events  of  the  war  ii\  JSgypt?     1 
What  splendid  naval  victory  was  obtained  there  ? 
What  was  the  progress  of  the  war  on  the  continent  aodi 

India? 
By  what  means  did  Buonap^uie  become  first  consul? 
What  overtures  were  made  by  him  after  his  elevation' 
How  were  those  overtures  treated  by  the  British  ministrji 
What  change  of  ministry  took  place  in  1891,  and  why? 
What  followed  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  ? 
When,  by  whom,  and  on  what  terms,  was  a  treaty  of  peic 

negociated  ? 

12.  Wbat  led  to  the  renewal  of  hostilities  ? 
What  were   the  first  projects    of  6uonsy>arte,   and  ^ 

defeated  ? 
Who  succeeded  Mr.  Adding^on  as  premier? ' 
'  What  change  took  place  in  the  French  government ! 
What  conspiracy  broke  out  in  France,  and  who  wetti 

leaders?    ^ 
7o  what  act  of  violence  and  cruelty  did  it  excite  the  Frei 

emperor  ? 
What  new  continental  alliance  was  formed  ? 
When  and  how  did  Nelson  die  ? 
When  did  the  death  of  Pitt  take  place,  and  by  whom  was  I 

succeeded  ? 
What  memorable  eveqt  occurred  during  Fox's  admini 

tration? 
When  did  Fox  die,  and  who  succeeded  to  his  office  ? 
What  led  to  their  speedy  resignation  ? 
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What  ooiispiracy  w«A  <tiii0ov«recl  ag^nst  the  priacew   of 

Wales? 
^^bskt  were  the.  priiM^i^al  foreign  tnttiaactioiui  oC  1806  and 

1807  ? 
^      What  were  the  orig^  and  eTe»ts  of  tbd  Spanish  war  ? 

When  did  the  Walchereo:  expedition  take  place^  and  with 

whatsaoc6S3? 
When  did  the  king's  malady  ratiuo^  and  wiuU:.  was  tha 

e^cijiiog;  cause  ? 
What  politioal  araangiements  took  plaoe  in  conse^ence  ? 
What  was  the  cause,  progreas,  and  isMte  of  Biu)ni4)art«'s 
,.  il»^asioQ  of  Russia? 

What  terms  did  the?  aUied-  so»erei^|pnB  dictate  to.  the  fidlen 


enipceroF 


What  was  Uie  ocigia  and  issue  o£  the  war  wilh/ America ? 
i       Who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France,  and*  when  ? 
|d.  What  were  the  anrangeou^ts  of  tije  congress  at  Vienna? 

WbifU  rernabkable  OQourreBoeirustrated  those  arrangements  ? 

What  manifesto  was  issued  by  the  aUied sovereigns? 

(Wha^  memorable  baUlbs  took  plaoe  ii»rFlandl;i»? 
What  were  the  immediate  consequences,  of  the  victory  at 
Waterloo? 
What  steps  were  taken  by  Buooaparte  after  his*  second 
f  abdication.? 

When  and  tQwhomtwa^  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales 

married  ? 
What  was  the  conduct  of  the  British  ministry  after  the  con« 
(  elusion  of  a  general  peace  ? 

I        What  occasioned  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  ancl  what  was 
its  success  ? 
What  w^s  the  internal  state  of  the  empire  in  1817  ? 
What  calamity  befel  the  nation  at  the  close  of  that  year  ? 
What  royal  marriages  took  place  in  1818  ? 
f        When  did  queen  Charlotte  die,  and  what  other  public  loss 
was  sustained  ? 
What  agitations  took  place  in  1819,  and  how  were  they 
f  excited? 

!f       What  took  place  at  Manchester  in  consequence  of  those 
I  discontents  ? 

I       What  parliamentary  measures  were  adopted  ? 
\       When  did  the  duke  of  Kent  and  his  royal  parent  die  ? 
i       What  was  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  late 
f  sovereign?  • 

(f  14.  What  was  the  state  of  religion  at  the  accession  of  the  home 
'  of  Hanover? 

r       What  attempts  weremade  to  establish  an  unlimited  toleration? 
What  caused  the  decay  of  religion  at  that  period? 
Who  were  the  principal  combatants  of  iaiidelity  ? 
What  circumstances  occasioned  a  revival  of  serious  piety? 
VOL,  II,  X 
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Who  were  the  foimden  of  methodism,  and  what  was  Um 

inflaence  ? 
What  attempts  were  made  to  extend  reIigioii9  liberty  after 

the  accession  of  George  III.  ? 
What  religions  institutions  have  since  arisen,  and  what  has  * 

been  their  practical  effect? 
What  reflections  are  suggested   by  the  present  state  of 

religion  in  Great  Britain } 
16.  What  is  the  literary  character  of  the  eighteenth  century? 
What  progress  has  been  made  in  intellectnal  philosophy^ 
Who  weie  the  most  disting^shed  metaphysical  writers  ? 
What  advances  have  been  made  in  experimental  philosophy  2 
Who  have  excelled  in  that  department? 
Into  what  classes  may  modem  philologists  be  divided? 
Who   have  contributed  tp  the   advancement    of  sacred 

criticism? 
Who  are  selected  as  examples  of  remarkable  erudition? 
Who  are  the  modem  historians  of  standard  reputation? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  poets  of  the  last  age  ? 
Who  may  be  considered  as  excelling  in  that  department  of 

literature  ? 
What  has  been  the  progress  of  the  arts,  and  what  contributed 

to  their  advancement  ? 
Mention  some  of  the  principal  artists  of  the  last  century  ? 
What  new  species  of  literary  productions  have   become 

popular,  and  what  is  their  influence  ? 
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ABBOT,  archbishop  of  Canter- 

bory,  ii.  36,  62,  102. 

Abborrers  an^  petitioners,  ii.  181. 

Abolitioo\>f  the  slave  trade  pro- 

f  osed,  ii.410,418~carried,446. 

^  —  of  christian  slavery  io 

Algiers,  ii.462. 
Abookir,  battle  of,  ii.  432. 
Academy,  Royal,  its  iostitotioo, 

Ii.  489. 
Addiogton    becomes  premier,   ii. 
437-^resigns,  and  is  created  a 
peer,  442. 
Addison,   his  character  and  writ- 
ings, ii.  SI  1—313. 
Adrian,  Roman  emperor,  arrives 

in  Britain,  i.  21. 
*Agtncourt,  battle  of,  i.  284. 
Agitators,     liiHitary   council    of, 

ii.  92. 
Agricola,  Roman  general.  goTerns 

Britain,  i.  18. 
Aix    la     Chapelle,   congress    at, 
ii.  164,  353.  * 

Albigenses  and  Waldenses  perse- 
cuted, i.  253. 
Alchymy   studied   as  a   science, 

«.  26n 
Alexander,   emperor  of  Russia, 
concludes  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
ii.  448— obtains  Poland,  466— 
▼islts  England,  461 : 
Alfred  the  Great,   his  character 

and  reign,  i.  58—63. 
Algiers,  expedition  to,  ii.  462. 
America,  tvhen  discovered,  i.  347. 
-^missions  to,  ii.  206— progress 
«f  reUgion,  301— wars  ivith 
*^giand,  391— 402— obtains  its 
independence,  ibi^. 


Amiens,    treaties    concluded    at, 

i.  313,ii.438. 
Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy  founded, 

i.  46—61 — monarchy,  56. 
Aone,  princess  of  Denmark,  ii. 
198, 231,254-^queen,  266—289. 
Anselm,  archbishop,  his  character 

and  writings,  i.  132,  ^36,  164. 
Anson,  commodore,  ii.  341, 349. 
Arc,  Joan  of,  i.  292,  295,  297. 
Architecture,    improvements    io, 
i.329^ii.  118, 119.  ' 

Argyle,  earl  of,  ii.  184, 185,  192* 
Arian  heresy,  ii.  299. 
Arlington,  lord,  jiecretary  of  state 

to  Charles  II.  ii.  163. 
Armada,    Spanish,  destroyed,  i. 

426. 
Articles, subscription  to;  ii.  475. 
Arthur,  prince,  his  fabulous  vic- 
tories, i.  44. 

^uke  of  Brittany,  i.  188, 

lo9. 
Arnold,  American  general,  ii.  396 
Arts,  state  of,  i.  36,  329,  ii.  118,* 

489. 
Ashley  Cowper,  lord,  (see  Shaftes- 
bury.) 
Athelstan,    king    of  the  Anglo- 

Saxdos,  i.  65,  66. 
Atterbury,  bishop,  defends  Sache- 
vercll,   ii.  297— his   trial   and 
*«ile,  332. 
Augustine,  Christian  missionary, 

arrives  in  £ngland,ii.  95,96. 
Austerlitz,  battle  of,  ii.  445, 

B. 

Bacon,  Roger,  i.  264. 


407, 433. 


sir  Nicholas,  i.  403,  405, 
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Baeoa,  lir  Francit,  lard  VerQiam, 

H.  3, 25,39—42. 
Baliol,  John,  dispote  between  him 

and  Brace,  i.  808. 
Barrier  convention  treaty,  ii.  330. 
Barrow,   Dr.  Lacasian   professor 

of  mathematics,  ii.  307. 
Bartholomew's  eye,  massacre  of 

protestants  on,  i.  415. 
Bastile  destroyed  at  Paris,  ti.  413. 
Batb,   revival  of  the  order    of, 

ii.  333. 
Baxter,  Richard,    ii.    lOT,    191, 

Pecket,  Thomas  a,  i.    165,  161, 

169,171. 
Beckfbrd,  loid  laayov  of  LondoD. 

ii.  386. 
Bedfsrd,  doke  of,  recent  during 

the   minority,  of  I^eiury    Yl. 

i.  890—295. 
earl  of,  father  of  lord 

WiUUm  Russell,  ii.  199. 

-doke of,  nej^ciates  ihet 


,  peace  of  Paris,  ii.  375. 
Bede,  the  venerable,  i.  104. 
Benlley,  Dr.  Greek  critic,  it.  $03, 

310. 
Bible  Society,Briti3h  and  Foreign, 

ii.  477. 
-~— translations  of,  t.  ^  256, 

SIX,  ii.  33,  485,  486. 
— ' —  polyglot  edition  of,  ii.  113, 

114,  121. 
Birmingham,    riots    at,   ii;    320, 

418. 
Blenheim,  battle  of,  ii.  270. 
Blois,    Stephen    de,    afterwacds 
.  king,  i.  142. 
Boadicea,  queen  of  *the  ancient 

Britons,  i.  18. 
Boleyn,   Aone,  queen  of  Henry 

VIII.  i.  367— 372. 
Boliogbroke,   lord    St.   John,  ii. 

278, 284,286, 298, 31B,  321 ,  333. 
Bonner,    bishop  of  London,  his 

sanguinary  persecutions,  i.  396. 
Boston,   (America,)  riots  at,  ii. 

3g2_besieged,  393. 
Bothwell,  earl  of,  i.  408,  400. 
Boyle,  sir  Robert,  ii.  222. 
'Boyne,  battle  of,  ii.  238,  239. 
Breda,  declaration  from,  ii.  148, 

154, 156. 
9ridport,  lord,  his  victory,  it, 422. 

— his  fleet  mutinies,  426. 


Britons,  their  origin  and 

i.  1 — 4 — civilization,  33—37. 
Bruce,  Robert,  of  Scotland,  i.206, 

211. 
Bronswick,duke  of,hts  manifests, 

ii.  420— killed  at  the  battle  of 

Quatre  Bras,  458. 
Bucer,  Martin,  i.  438. 
Buchanan,  George,  i.  450. 
Buckingham,  duke  of,  higkcM- 

stable  of  England,  i.  359. 
duke    of,    ViQien, 

ii.  19,  25,  50,  52,  55, 163,220, 

226,  278. 
Bunker's-hill,  batUe  of,  ii.  39SL 
Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  ii.  4ti, 

42&,  432,  4<3&,  441,  4^  Oi, 

453. 

^. Joseph,  il.  438, 4il. 

Burgoyne,  general,  ii.  393. 
Burgundy,  duke  of,  i.  290, 2Bi. 
Burke,  Bdmnjid,  iL  405, 418. 
Burleigh,  lord  Cecil,  i.  408,4SS. 
Burnet,  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Svui^ 

ii;  219^250, 292,  293. 
Bute,  earl  of,   ii.  371,  372,315, 

379. 
Butler,  author  of  Hi|dibra9,  ii.9S. 

— bishop,  ii.  472. 

Byng,  sir  George,  il.  281,  SaO. 
admiral,  tried  aad  ihst, 

ii.  300,  361. 

C^abal  miptatry,  it.  lilS,  164. 
Cade,  Jack,  his  conspiracy,  L  SOI. 
Caeear,  Juliut,  iavades   Britaiii 

i.  1,8—12. 
Calais,  siege,  a^d   capture  of.  i. 

232,  234,  238. 
Caled(?n«aiis  conquered,  i.  18. 
Camden,  historian,  ii.  43,  44. 
(Cambridge   Univetsity    fonidt 

ii.  65.  I 

Qamelodunnm,  Bi;ltish  Giiy,i.llbl 

17. 
Canada  invaded  by  the  feitiiiy 

il.  364— by  the  Ainei;icais,  91 
Canute  the  Dane,  conquers  fif^ 

land,  i.  76r~ bis  reign,  79,  K 
Carausius,    emperor,   in^  Britain 

i.23. 
CaraM:taqus,  British   chief,  ttktf 

prisoner  to  Rome,  i.  15, 16. 
Carre,  Robert,  (afterwarda  ci^ 

of  Somf rset^)  ii.  14r-i7i 
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Caroline,  princess  of  Braostviclt, 

married,    li.  423  —  conspiracy 

against  ber,  447. 

Cartesian  philosophy,  ti.  111,305, 

'      30T. 

Cartwrigfat,  pOritan  divine^  i.441. 

Catholic    emancipation,    ii.  4^0^ 

437,  447. 
Cazton  introduces  the  art  of  print- 
ing Into  England,  i.  330. 
Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  i.  403,  433. 

son  of  lord   Burleigh  and 

mitaiBter  of  Jata^s  I.  ii.  3. 
Charitable  corporation,  ii.  338. 
Charles  t,    events    of   his  reigtij 
n.  49— iOb. 

■       II,   before  his  accession^ 
ii.  lag— 127,  146— 149— event* 
of  his  reign,  152— 187. 
Charles  Edward,  son  of  the  pre- 
tender, ii.  349—352. 
iObarleston,  (North  Ametixra,)  ii. 

896,  397,  399. 
Charlotte,  queen,  her  marrfage, 
ii.  371 — her  death,  464. 

princess  of  Wales,  inar- 

iried  to  pribce  Leopold,  ii.461. 
— her  death,  464. 
Chatham,  earl  df,  (see  Pitt.) 
Chancer,  Geoffrey,  poet,  i.  267, 

268. 
Chillii^wotth,  th^iDlogical  tifriter, 

11.  107. 

Cbrichton,  admirable,  i.  430. 

Christianity,  state  of,  among  thift 

Britons,  i.  27— 31 —the  Anglo- 

SazoBs,  93 — 101,  (see  Religion.) 

Clarence,    duke    of^  brother    of 

Richard  III.  i.  311,  313,314^ 
Cl&rendon,  lord,  his  public  life^, 
ii.   81,  152— 163— hfs  literary 
character,  215,216. 
Cltlrke,  Dr.  8.  theological  tvriter, 

ii.  298. 
Olive,  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  his 
conquests  In  India,  ii.  363, 3d5. 
Coalition  ministry,  ii.  406. 

treaty,  ii.262. 

-    Coltegeg  founded,  i.  328,  44$. 
Colleit,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  li.  447. 
Commonwealth,  eventtitfirilkg  the» 

ii.  122—151. 
CompiVbension  bill,  atteodptft  to 

cafry,  ii.  207,  235, 298. 
Confortnist^  and   nonconformists, 
L.439. 


Congress,    Ameritan,  i^hen   irSt 

assembled,  ii.  383. 
— * at  Cambray,  ii.  S30*— 

at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  164,  353— 

Vienna,  454. 
Congreve,  poet,  ii.  311.* 
Conventicle  act,  ii.  157. 
Convention-parliaments,   ii.  155, 

231. 

'- treaty,  ii.  330. 

Convocationsi    ecclesiastical,    ii. 

72,  292. 
Corporation  act,  ii.  157. 
Covenant,    solemn    league    and, 

ii.  105. 
Covenanters  and  cavaliers,  ii.  1 69 , 

179.  ♦ 

Coverdale,  Miles,  i.  440,  441. 
Court  and  country  parties,  ii.  337. 
Cowley,  poet,  ii.  117,  118. 
Cowper,  lord,  ii.  278,  284,  319. 

poet,  ii.  489. 

Cranmer,archbisho^,i.  365—397. 
Cre^y,  battle  of,  i.  228, 229. 
Cromwell,  lord,  finiinistcr  of  Henry 

Vlll.  I.  366-374. 
Oliver,    prolector,   ii. 

85— 139— his  character,   130 — 

142. 
tlichard,    son    of,  ii. 

142—144. 
Crusades,  origin  of,  i.  130,  131, 

135. 
Cullodeta,    rebels  defeated  at,  ii. 

351,352. 
Cnrtiberland,dakeof,ii.  351—352, 

363. 


Danby,lord,  H.  172,  177,  178. 
Danish  invasions,  i.  56—58,   64, 

76— monarchy,  79— 91.      ' 
Danegelt,  ^  tax    levied  by    the 

Danes   on    the    Anglo-Saxon*, 

1.87,114. 
Darnley,  lord,  husband  to  Mary, 

queen  of  Scots,  i.  407, 408. 
Davison, secretary  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth, i.  420,  424. 
Davy,  sir  Humphry,  ii.  483,  485. 
Denmark,  princ6  Gfeorge  of,  li. 

282. 
Derwentwater,  carl  of,  ii,  322, 

324  339. 
Dettingeo,  batUe  of,  il.  348. 
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De  WiMi,  the,  Ditch  patriots,  ii. 
169, 167. 

OitpensiDg  power,  debates  od,  ii. 
165,  194. 

Directory  for  worship,  ii.  106. 

— •  French,  ii.  424,  434. 

Doddnd^,  Dr.  ii.  473,  485. 

Doomsday  Book,  i.  121. 

»fake,  sir  Francis,  i.  425,  451. 

Droids,  character  of,  and  super- 
stitions, 1.  4,  5.  7. 

Dryden,  poet,  ii.  225,  226. 

Dndley,  (se«  Leicester  and  War- 
wick.) 

Dancan,  admiral,  ii.  425. 

Dunkirk,  i.  427,  ii.  13^,  138,  159. 

Dnnstan,  abbot  of  Glastonburr, 
i.  68—73. 

E. 

Eadmer,  historian,  i.  156. 
East  Ani^lia,  i.  47, 48,  51,  52. 
East  India  company,  ii.  363, 384, 

477— bills,  406—408. 
Ecclesiastical  courts,   i.  98,  440, 

ii.  31,  32,  62—68. 
Edge-hill,  battle  of,  ii.  83. 
Edgar,   Edmund,   Edred,    Ediii, 

Anglo-Saxon  kings,  i.  66^  68,  72. 
Edward,  the  elder,  son  of  Alfred, 

i.  63. 

the  martyr,  i.  74. 

the    confessor,    i.  86  — 

89. 


.202. 


-  prince,  son  of  Ifenry  III. 

I, 

I.  bis  accession,  i.  205 — 

-events  of  his  reign,  205 — 211 — 
character,  212. 

■  II.  his  reign,  i.  214 — his 


death,  220— character,  221. 
—  III.  events  of  his  reign, 

i.  223— 237— character,  238. 
the  black  prince,  son  of 

Edward  III.  i.  228—237. 
■ IV.  his  accession,  i.  308 

— his  death,  314 character, 

315. 
V.  his  short  reign,  i.  317 

—his  death,  319. 
VI.  son  of  Henry  VIII. 

by  Jane  Seymour,  1.  385—392. 
Essex,  kingdom  of,  i.  47 — 52. 
Ddvereux,  earl  of,  i.  428 — 

430,433,1 1.83,  185. 


Egbert,  first  AogIo«Sazon  kiar,ti 

51,  55,  56.  ^ 

Egypt  invaded    by  Boonapaite, 

ii.  432,  483. 
Eleanor,  wife  of  HepryllL  i.  199i 
Eleanora,  qneen    of   Edward  L 

i.  205. 
£ltzabeth,princess,8ister  to  Hean 

V.  i.  321,  336,  337. 
queen,  her  title  to  tk 

crown,  i.  382— her  reign,  401- 

431— character,  433. 
Elliott,  missionary  to  theAmeriao 

Indians,  ii.  301. 
'  Ely,  bishop  of,  regent  during  the 

absence  of  Richard  I.  i.  181— 

183. 
Enghieuy  due  d',  seized  and  pot 

to  death  by  Baonaparte,  ii.  444. 
Erasraos,  biographical  notice  of, 

i.  446.  ' 

£thelbald,Ethelbert,  Ethelwfllpk, 

and  Ethered,  i.  56—58. 
Engene,  prince,  ii.  270,271, 280- 

285. 
Excise    ]aws>    proposed    by   sir 

Robert  Walpole,  ii.  339. 


P. 

Fagius,  thi^  reformer,  i.  438. 
Fairfax,general,  ii.85,87,93,  llS. 
Falkirk,  battle  of,  ii.  351. 
Falkland,  lord,  ii.  8l,  84— bis 

library  character,  116. 
Fawkes,  Guy,    the    conspirator, 

ii.  6,7. 
Fayette,  marquis  de  la,  ii.  398. 
Felton  murders  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, ii.  56. 
Fen  wick,  sir  John,  ii.  257. 
Feudal    system,    its   origin    and 

influence,  i.  153. 
Fifth -monarchy  men,  ii.  156. 
Fisher,   bishop    of  Rochester,  i. 

368,  369. 
Five-mile  act,  ii.  1^7. 
l^lamsteed,  astronomer,  ii.  309. 
Flanders,  wars  in,   ii.  S47,   269. 

348,  350.  459. 
Fontenoy,  battle  of,  and  Friboorr. 

ii.  348. 
Fotheringay -castle,  place  of  qaeeo 

Mary's  imprisonment,  i.  420. 
Fox,  theological  writer,  i,  439. 
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i^oXi  CkaTles  James^  ii.  397,  44S, 

446.         , 
Franklin,  Dr.  bif  embasiy,  ii.  384, 

395 — bis  literary  character ,484. 
jPriends,  tociety  of,  their  origio, 

ii.  204 — obtain  relief,  471. 
Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  ii.358. 

^—  III.  of  Prussia,  ii.  368. 

I^robisher,  sir  John>  i.  426,  451. 


^age,  general,  ii.  398. 
Galway,  carl  of,  ii.  878,  280. 
Gardiner,    bishop  of  Winchester^ 

I.  380, 381,  385,  388,  396. 
•—..-»—•  colonel,  killed  at  the 

battle  of  Preston-pans,  ii.  350. 
Gavaston,  favourite  of  Edward  IL 

i.  214—217. 
Gaunt,  John  of,  duke  of  Lancaster, 

i.  240—246. 
George,    prince   of  Denmark,  ii^ 
265,  282. 

— I.  events  of  his  reign,  ii. 

'    317,334. 

•— II.  his  administration,  ii. 

336 — 366 — his  character,  366— 
368. 

III.  h^  accession,  ii. 


— events  of  bis  reign,  369-^466. 

Ghent,  negociations  at,  ii.  453.   , 

Gibraltar  taken  by  the   British, 

f         ii.  270, 286— besieged,  334,  401. 

Gilpin,     Bernard,    the    northern 

apostle,  i.  441. 
Ginkle,  general^  his  successes   in 

Ireland,  ii.  244. 
Glendour,  Owen,     Welch   chief, 
■  i.  273   274. 

Gloucester,  duke  of,  i.  298—303. 
Godolpbin,  lord  treasurer,  ii.  278, 

284. 
Godwin,  earl,  1.  83,  86—89. 
Gordon,  general,  ii.  324. 

lord  George,  ii.  400. 

Greathead,  or  Grosteste,   i.  254. 
Grenville  administration,  ii.  379, 

38S,  446. 
Grey,  lady  Jane,  u  393—396. 
Grindal,    archbishop    of    York, 

i.  439. 
Guiscard,  the  assassin,  ii.  284. 


Habeas  corpus  act  passed,  ii.  17T 

— suspended,  281,  33^,  423. 
Halifax  earl  of>  ii.  178,  180, 217, 

232,233,  278. 
Halc,sirMatthew,  ii.  135,149,216. 
Hall,  bishop  of  Norwich,  ii.  107, 

304. 
Haly burton,  theologian,  ii.  298. 
Hammond,  colonel,  governor  of 

Carisbroke-castle,  ii.  94. 
Hampden,  John,  his  trial,  ii/64, 

84. 
Hanover  taken    by  the  French, 

K.  362,448. 
elector  of,  ii.  261  >. 262, 

317. 
Hardicanute,  son  of  Canute  the 

Dane,  i.  83. 
Harcourt,  sir  Simon,  ii.  278, 884. 
Harley,  lord  Oxford,  ii.  278,  283, 

284,286,298,318. 
Harold,  1.82, 89—91. 
Harrington,  earl  of,  ii.  347. 
Hastings,  lord,  i.  317,  318. 
Warren,  his  trial,  ii.  409, 

418. 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  Saxon  chiefs, 

i.42,43. 
Henry  I.  (Beauclerc,)  his  reign, 

i.  137— 148— his  character,  142, 

143. 
II.  (Plantagenet,)  i.  161^ 

176. 
III.   (of   Winchester,)   i. 

196—203. 

IV.  (Bolingbroke,)  i.  271 


— 274 — his  general    character, 
279,  280. 

•  V.  (of  Monmouth,)  events 


of  his  reign,  i.  281— 287— cha- 
racter, 288. 

VI.  his  minority,  i.  290 — 

his  administration,  297 — 305. ' 

VII.  events  of  his  reign, 

i.  335— 350— character,  351. 
VIII.  his  reign,   i.  353— 


383— character,  ibid. 
— -^-—  prince,    son   of  James  I. 

ii.  15,21. 
Heptarchy,  Saxon,  i.  46^52. 
Herbert,  lord,of  Cherbnrg,  ii.  298. 
Herschell,  Dr. astronomer,  ii.48S. 
Hildebrand,  i.  182. 
Historians,  i,  155>  156,  866,331. 
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44B»  ii.  4St  115,  143,  C18,  fSO, 

SIS,  487.  488. 
HoMiley,  Dr.  H.  47^. 
Hobartf  strM,  and  «ibei«,4iBpri- 

Miaed  by  Charles  I.  Ii.  41. 
Hobbes,  deittical  fiibiUii^ibei'^  ii. 

111,112,221,^898. 
Holliagibed,  Mitortaa,  I.  448. 
Hooker,  author  of  Ecclesiastical 

Polity,!.  441,44s. 
Howard,    Catharloe,  4|aeesi    of 

Henry  yiH.i.S78.»St7. 
lord,  wi  EfflBfluDD,  i. 

426, 427. 
Howe,  theolof  kai  writer,  ii.  206, 

304. 

lord,  ii.  S95, 422. 

I^eneral,  ii.  396,  397. 

Habert  4e  Bargli,  his  adoiifiistra- 

tion and  character,).  198,  199. 
Hadibni,  Bader's,  it  2Bft. 
H^EOiiots,!.  414,416. 
Hall  shat  agaiast  Cbartei  I.  ii. 

82. 
Hume,  historian,  ii.  463, 487. 
Huntingdon,  countess  of,  ii.  47S. 
Hatchioson,  Mrs.  Lacy,  ii.  2S0. 
Hyde,  (sec  Clarendon.). 


I.  ii  J. 

Jacobites,  ii.  2SS,  SJi2. 

James   I.    before   bis  accession, 

i.4l9—42S— after  bia  accession, 

ii.  1—27— character,  27,  28. 
^  II.  events  of   bis   reign, 

Ii.  189— two— character,  200— 

202. 
Jefferies,  judge,  ii.  183, 186, 193. 
Jews,  persecution  of,  i.  190,  199. 
loa,  king  of  Wessex,  i.  50. 
Independents,  sect  of,  ii.  107, 174, 

203. 
India,  conquests  in,  ii.  363,  374, 

S85— bills,  406, 408. 
Ingulph,abbotof  Croylaod,!.  166. 
Inniskilling,  siege  of,  ii.  236. 
inquisition,  court  of,  i.  253. 
Insurrections,  ii.  320, 399, 418. 
Insurgents,  puntslnnent  of^  ii.  324, 

ss5 
InTasioos  threatened,  ii.  242,360, 

431   441. 
John,' king,  tTaiils  of  bis  reign. 


i.  18»-49S-<banK!tM',  M^ 

196. 
J«ftin«on,  ^atevsA,  11.  S9^  SU^ 

Br.  SMud,  ii.  48«,  48l( 

Jtmes,  i^T  Wllliatt,  il.  484, 48& 
^Inigo,  a^rdiitect,  ii.  118, 

U9v 
JmiSon,Bcii,dniaBtttic  poet,  ii.4€, 

Ireland  conquered,  i.  171, 17«— 
rebellions  in,  338— i  1.235-2(4, 
329 — ^union  with  England,  496. 

Ireton,  general,  son-io-law  ta 
Cromwell,  it.  124,  IM. 

Irish  massacre  of  protntao^  h. 
76. 

Jury,  trial  by,  i»  W. 

lates,  dieir  arrival  io  BrituS} 
4.42. 

5ttkMi)  Wbhap  of  London,  ii.  #7, 


Keillj  astronomer,  ii.  309. 
Ketiaicoft,  Hebrew  cnlic,  ii.  485. 
Kent,  kingdom  of,  i.  47,  48>n. 

doke  of,  ii.  464--deatb,446^ 

Kidder,  bistiop,  ii.  292. 
Kilmarnock,  lord,  ii.  350, 351. 
KimboII?«B,lord,li.  77. 
Ktrk^White,  Henry,  poe«,  ii.  4». 
Knapwell,   Richard,    Dooiaicsi 

friar,  i.  256. 
Knox,  the  Scotisfa   reformer,  i. 

409,  416,  440. 

L. 

La  Feldt,  battle  of»  ii.  S9C. 
Lanfranc,  i.  116,  119. 
Lardner,  Dr.  ii.  472. 
Latimer,  i.  397,441. 
Latitudinarianism,  ii.  299,  471. 
Laud,  archbishop,  il.    6S,  66^  6S, 

72,75,86,87. 
Lauderdale,  duke  of,  ii.  ,163, 10. 
Leggett,  burnt  for  heresy,  i.  32. 
Leicester,  earl  of,  Simon  de  Most* 

fort,  i.  201,  202. 
—  ■     ■  Dudley,  earl  ef,  i.  40T. 

418, 428. 
Leighton,  Dr.  ii.  62— archbishop, 

211. 
Leland,  antiquarian,  i.  448. 
theological  writer,  ii,S98. 
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prince  of  Saxe  Cirb6arf , 

ti.  4«i. 
Lesley,  grtaeral, «.  88, 125. 
Lewis,  -of  Baden,  ii.glO. 
Leziiii^on,  battle  of,  ii.  588,  891, 
Ligbtfoot,  Dr.  linguist,  ii.  !14. 
Lilly,  Win.  graminarian,  i.  44t. 
Lhiacre,  Dr.  i.  447. 
Lisle,  siege  of,  ii.  «82. 

wr   Geo.  toyalht  cbtef,  H, 

95. 
Literatfir^,   state  of,   ntnAer  the 
RbixiafM,     I.   SS-^the   AngW 
•  Saxons,  lOS— the  Norman  ktngs, 
152— the  Plantageaets,  599  — 
Houses  of  Laaraster  and  Yori, 
9d4— tlieT«idort,  444--Jaitres  I. 
ii.  S8— Charles  I.    110— ^Cnm-: 
moowealth,  213 —William  III. 
and    Anne,    308 — House    of 
Hanover,  481, 
Littleton,  sir  Thomas,  i.  332. 
Locke,  John,  philosopher,  il.  217, 

303—306. 
LondoadetTy,9itpgeot,  il.  238. 
Lolterds,  t>^orestants  so  csilled,  i. 
^  264>25e,S«7,37a 
L^rd^  hiaikes,  appointed  by  C3eb. 

1.  il.  31«. 
LotHs  of  Frawce  ofl^ed  the  erown 
of  fiogfcind,  i.  193, 196,  197. 

XIV.  of  Frairce,   ii.  266, 

266,  275,  279. 

XVI.  fi.  413,  419,420,421. 

• XVIII.  ditto,  ii.  453. 

Lucas,  sir  Charles,  ii.  95. 
Lttcivs,  British  Christian  prince^ 

L22. 
Luther,  Martin,  the  reformer,  i« 

360. 
Lutherans,  1.  370. 
Luke,  sir  Samuel,  ii.  225. 

M. 

Magelleo,  straits  of,  ii.  341 . 
MugBft  Cbarta,  when    obtained, 

i.  192. 
Main  waring.  Dr.  ii.  102,  103. 
Maldon,  ancient  name  of,  i.  15 — 

battle  fought  at,  75. 
Malmsbury,  William  of,  historian, 

i.  156. 
•■  lord,  hisnegociatlotit- 

at  Paris,  ii.  425, 426. 


Malta    takes,   sL  43$  -•  itfoial 

to  surrender,  441. 
Malplaquet,  battle  of,  ii.  282. 
Manchester,  earl  of,  ii.  85. 

disturbances  at,  ii.465. 

Mar,  earl  of,  ii.  322,  324. 
March,  earl  of,   ttftetwards  Ed- 

w&rd  IV.  i.  90^. 
Margaret   of   Anjou,   qxitfen    of 

Henry  VI.  i.  299,  303,  304,  J08. 
Marlborough,  duke   of,  ii.  244, 

266,  286. 
Marston^moor,  battteof,  t1.  8S. 
Mary,   queen,    i.  382,  390,  393, 

400. 

queen  of  Scots,  i.  405—420. 

^  queen  of  Williatn  III,  ii, 

248, 248, 249. 
Masham,  Mrs,  ii.  283,  286,  306. 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I,  and 

empress  of  Germany,  i.  140 — 

149, 
Merda,  kingdom  of,  S.  47,  49,  52, 

58,64. 
Metaphysicians,  ii.  40>  221,  305, 

481 --483. 
Methodism,  risfcof,  M.  475^—475. 
Militia,  ii.  243  —  supplVmeMtry, 

432. 
Millenary  petition,  ii.31. 
Minden,  battle  of,  H.  365. 
Minorca,  siege  and  6Aptdre  of,  ii. 

350. 
Missionaries,  lirst  sent  <d  the  An- 
glo-Saxons^ by  Pope  Gregory, 

1,94,95. 
Missionary  Societies  instituted  in 

England,  if.  477, 
Monasteries  founded,  i.  50,    68^ 

82,  98— abolished,  i.  369, 370. 
Monk,  general,  ii.  127,  1^>  145 

—149.      . 
Monmouth,  ddke  of,  ii.  117, 178» 

192,  193. 
Montague,  Mr.  ii.  103, 
Montrose,  duke  of,  ii.  124. 
Moore,  sir  John,  his  death,  ii.  449. 
More,   sir   Thomas,  minister   of 

Henry  VIII.  i.  365,  S68,  446, 

447. 
Morean,  general,  his  campaigns, 

ii.  425,  434,    436  — trial    and 

exile,'443. 
Moravians,  their  missionary  zth), 

ii.477. 
Moscow  taken  and  burnt,  It,  452c 
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ICvmy,  earl  of,  regent  of  Scot- 


Naples  iovaded,  ii.  SSO. 
NaMby-fleM,  battie  of,  il.  81. 
Natiooal  debt,  IncreaM  of,  ii.  S56, 

338,486— meaat  of  liqaidatinir, 

408. 
Necker,  II.  Freocb  mioister,  ii. 

413, 413, 419. 
Nelioo,  admiral  lord,  ii.  432, 437, 

44ft. 
Neot,     St.  ADflo-Sazon    Monk, 

i.  106. 
Ketberlandi  (see  Flanders.) 
Newton,  sir  Isaac,  ii.  303,  JOT^ 

309. 
New  York  (America)  it.  395, 397. 
Niagara,  forts  on  the  banks  of, 

ii.359. 
Nithisdale, earl  of,  escapes,  ii.  364. 
Noailles,     marshal     de,     French 

general,  ii.  348. 
Nominalists  and   Aealists,  i.  263. 
Nonjurors  and  Jacobites,  ii.  233, 

234, 318. 
Norfolk,  duke  of,  i.  377, 382,418, 

419. 
Normans,  Normandy,  i.   56,   80, 

88,111,114,  120,121. 
North,  lord,   his   administration^ 

ii.  385^  394— resignation,  401> 

406. 
Nortbamberland,  kingdom  of,  i; 

47,  48,  49,  50,  52. 
— —  duke  of^  i.  390* 

393,394. 
Nottin^bam,  lord,  bis  administra- 
tion, ii.  233. 

•: '  countess  of,  i*  430. 

Nora  Scotia,  taken  and  colonized, 

ii.  358, 359. 


bates,  Titus,  discovers  or  invents 
aplot,ii.  170,181,191. 

Occamists,  Occam,  i.  263. 

Ode,  bishop  of  Bayeuz,  i.  114, 
128. 

Offa,  king  of  Mercta,  i.  50. 

Oldcastle,  sir  John,  lord  Cobham, 
i.  282, 326,  327. 

Oliver  Cromwell  (see  Cromwell.) 


Orange,  prince  of«  IL    170,  229. 

297. 
Ordinance,  self-denying,  il.  87. 
Orford,  earl  of,  (see  Walpole.) 
Orleans,  duke  of,  i.  282, 285,  291. 
maid   of,  (see  Arc,  Joan 

of.) 

siege  of,  i.  292, 2§3. 

Ormond,  duke  of,  ii.    245,    278, 

285,321,331. 
Ormond,  marquis  of,  ii.  153. 
Otto,  French  amba»ador,  ii.  437. 
Ondenarde,  battle  of,  Ii.  281. 
Overbory,  sir  Thomas,  imprisoned 
and  secretly  poisoned,  ii.  14 — 16. 
Owen,  Dr.  J.  ii.  107, 206. 
Oxford,  university  of,  supposed 

to  be  founded,  i.  65— colleges 

at,  328,  445. 
— —  negociations    at,  ii.  85, 

$7— parliament  at,  183. 
— — —  earl  of,  (see  Harley.) 


Pains  and  Penalties,  bill  of,  ii.  3S2. 

Palatine,  elector,  ii.  15, 23, 24. 

Pandolf,  pope's  legate,  i.  191. 

Paris,  city  of,  Henry  VI.  crowned 

•  there,  i.  294  —  Perkin  War- 
tieck  invited  there,  i.  Ml  — 
commotions  at,  ii.  413,  419, 424 
—taken  by  the  allies,  452,  453. 

Matthew,  i-  266.    - 

Parker,  archbishop,  i.  439. 

Pari  lament  j  its  early  state,  i.  162, 
166— concessions  to,  277 — long,   j 

.    ii.  73— 130— triennial,  74,  249   ' 
—septennial,  328— attempt   to 
obtain  aVepeal,  339.  I 

Paul,  empi  of  Russia,  ii.  433*  437;  ' 

Paul's,  ^t.  procession  to,  i,  304. 

Paulious,  Suetonius,  Roman  go- 
vernor, destrovs  the  Druids, 
i.  17. 

Peers^  house  of,  dissolved,  ii.  1S2, 
123, 138— restored,  147, 148. 

Pelham*8  administration,  ii.  357. 

Peno,  governor  of  Pensvlvania,   ^ 
ii.  394. 

Pembroke,  earl  of,  takes  Gavaston 
prisoner,  i.  217. 

Percy,  Henry,  (Hotspur,)  i.  272, 
'     274. 

Perceval,  S,  shot  by  Belliogbaoi,   i 
ii%  451, 
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Perkin  Warbeck,  the  impoitor,  i.  , 

34b— 343. 
Peter«peBce,  a  tribate  imposed  by 

tbe  Pope,  i.  172. 
Peter,  the    hermit,  stirs   up  the 

crusaders,  i.  130. 
de    la    Roche,    bishop    of 

Wiocheater,  joint  regent,  i.  198, 
Philip    ot   Spain  marries   queen 

Mary,   i.  395 —leaver  England, 

398 — makes  war  on  Elizabeth^ 

425,426. 
Philosophy,  state  of,  i.  260—264, 

329,  ii.  40, 111^221—223,  305— 

310,  481—485. 
Piche2;ru,  French  general,  ir.422, 

443. 
Pierre,  Eustace  de  St.  preserves 

the    condemned    burgesses    of'. 

Calais,  i.  233. 
Pitt,    Wm.    (afterwards    earl  of 

Chatham)  ii.  338,363,370,  372, 

379,383,395,397,398. 
——son    of    the    carl     of 

Chatham,  ii.  405,  407, 408,  418, 

437,442,444,445. 
Plantagenet,     Geoffrey,    marries 

Matilda,  i.  142. 
■ princes  of  that  house, 

i.  161—247. 
Plots,  gunpowder,  ii.  5 — Popish; 

170— meal-tub,  180— Rye-house 

coikspiracy,  185 — against  Wil- 
liam  III.   244,    256 against 

George  I.  332. 
Pococke,    bishop    of   Chichesteri 

i.  3^. 
— Dr.  oriental  scholarj  ii, 

\m,  lis. 

Poictiers,  battle  of,  i.  235. 
Poets,  poetry,  i.  267,  330,  449,  ii. 

45,116,223,311,488. 
Pole,  cardinal,  i.  397,  399. 
Pope,  Alexander,  poet,  ii.  488. 
Pons,  Jasper,  a  Spanish  monk,  i. 

435. 
Porsoc,  Greek  processor,  it.  48if. 
Porto  Bello  taken,  ii.  341. 
Power,  balance  of,  ii.  329,  454. 
Pragmatic  sanction,  ii.  347. 
Prelacy  abolished,  ii.  74,  87,91, 

106. 
Presbyterians,  sect  of,   ii.  4,  89, 

91, 106,  107,  135, 147,  155. 
Preston,  battle  of,  ii.  95. 
-~ — ^rebels  defeated  at,  ii.  323. 


Preston-pans,  battle  of,  ii.  350. 
Pretender,  birth  of,    ii.    196 

events  of  his  life,  261. 

son  of,  ii.  349. 

Pride,  colonel,  ii.  96,  144. 
Priestley,    Dr.    philosopher,    ii. 

418,  484. 
Printing,  art  of;  invented,  i.  330. 
Prior,  Matthew,  poet,    ii.    285, 

311,321. 
Proteotor,  lord,  ii.  134, 139, 142, 

144. 
Prussia,  ii.  362,  363. 
Prynne,  persecuted  by  Laud,  ii. 

63,  64. 
Ptilteney  (earl  of  Bath)  ii.  329, 

347. 
PnIlas,Robertu8,theologian,i.l55. 
Puritans,  sect  of,  their  rise,  i.  439 

— their  progress,  ii.  2,  4,   13, 

30,  32,  100. 
Pym,   patriotic  statesman,  ii.  71, 

77,  102. 


Quadruple  alliance,  ii.  830; 
Quakers  (see  Friends.) 
Quebec  taken,  ii.  364. 


Raleigh,  sir  W.  i.  449,  ii.  3,  22— 
27. 

Ramillies,  battle  of,  ii.  272. 

Rapio  de  Thoyras,  historiogra- 
pher, ii.  313;  314». 

Reid,  Dr.  metaphysician,  ii.482. 

Reform,  parliamentary,  ii.  406 — 
radical,  463, 465. 

Reformation,  its .  (fomtnencement, 
i.  368,  371  i  484i  445— progress, 
385,390i437,441. 

Regicides,  punishment  of,  ii.  154. 

Religion,  state  of,  i.  27,  93,  152, 
250,  325,  434,  ii.  29,  lOp,  202, 
289,  470. 

Restoration  of  the  monarchy,  ii. 
146, 148,  150,  152,  206,  214. 

Revolution  of  1688,  ii.  197, 199, 
201,290. 

, French,  ii.  412,  413— 

its  effects  in  England,  417. 

Reynolds,  sir  Joshua,  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Aeademy* 
ii.  489. 
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Rictaurd  I.  {Cctmr  4e   Lioa,)  i. 
17t— 18ft. 

■  II.  fDB  of  Edward,  the 
black  ^riDce>  i.  240—947. 

■  III.  brother  of  Ed  w.  IV. 

I.  si9~a». 

Ridley,  bishop,  i.  S9T. 
Righto,  Bill  ofi  presented  to  Wil- 
liam III.  iiti  89S. 
RiTerB,  lord,  patroo  of  literature, 

L»l. 
Rissio,  David,  favourite  of  Mary, 

qaeen  of  Scots,  i.  406. 
Robert,  dake^fNomaody,  I.  ISU 

199, 140. 
Robertson,  histonaii;  ii.  48T. 
Rochelle,  liege  of,  ii.  54,  59. 
Rochester,  ear)  of,  ii*  190^  «K). 
Rockiof  ham,  marqais  of,  il.  383^ 

S9S,  402, 406. 
Rogers  assists  in  translatlof  the 

Scriptares,  i.  440. 
Romans  conquer  Britain,  !•  8 — 

1«,  14— 18,«1— 24. 
Rome,  tyranny  of,  i.  132,  \t6, 

171,191,196,200,396. 
Romiily,  sir  Samael,  ii.  46ft. 
Rooke,  sir  George,  takes  Gibral- 
tar, ii.  27t. 
Royal  Society  founded,  ii.  222. 

■     of  Ediflbnrcb,   ii. 
484. 
Royal  Acaderty  institated,  il.  489. 
Rnbcni,  Flemish  artist,  ii.  118. 
Rump  parliament,  ii.  144. 
Ruanimed^,  where  Magna  Charta 

was  signed,  1. 192. 
Rupert,  prince,  ii.  83,  85. 
Rtteell,  lord  Wiirman,  ii.  178,183^ 

188,221. 
■'->"■"  lady  Rachel,  ii.  226. 

—  admiral,  ii.  Itt. 

Rnnia,  treaty  wlth>  ii.  S«8»43S<- 

invaded  by  Buonaparte,  452. 
Rystwick,  treaty  of,  ii.  266,  257. 
I^re-b^tise  conspiracy,  ii.  185^ 


S. 

Sacbeverell,  Henry,  ii.  263,  296, 
.      312,  320,  323. 
St.  Helena,   isle  of,  ii.  310,  460, 

Am. 

Sancroft,  archbishop,  if.  292. 
Sandwich,  earl  of,  ii.  353. 


SHrttle,  sir  John,  (se^  dalifki,) 

ii.  21?,  218. 
Sawtrey,  martyr,  i.  2TB* 
Saxe,  marshal,   Frencb    general^ 

Ii.  348. 
Saxons   invade    fin^laodi    i. 

(see  Anglo-Sa3iron.) 
Scotus,  Dubs,  tbeolbgtao,  i.  962. 
Scot,  Michael,  philosophl*r,).26ii 

966. 

Scotland,  uiiioii  with,  jproposed, 

Ii.  11,  127— accomplished,  27S, 

2t5, 277— rebellion  in,  382, 327 

Scriptures,  (sbe  Bible.) 

Selden,  linguist;  ii.  61, 1l4^  U^ 

Serlb^patamj  capture  of,  ii.  43i 

Seymour;  Jatie;  queen  of  Heary 

Vin.  I.  372, 385,  387,  389. 

lord,  I.  386.  . 

Shaftesbury,  earl  of,  ii.  102^  IW, 

184,  185, 216. 
Shakespeare,  poet,  i.449,  U. 45,46. 
Sharpe,    feirehbishop   of   St.  As-  ^ 
drews,  ii.  179. 

Dr.   aflerwards   bishop, 

ii.  194,  292. 
flbelburne,  earl  of,  his  adiUlnistn* 

tion,  ii.  405. 
Ship-money  levied,  ii.  64, 74. 
Shovel,  sir  Cloudesly,  drowned,  ii. 

280. 
Shrewibvry,  battle  of,  i.  274, 277. 

-^ '■ earl  of,  11.233— duke 

of,  319. 
Sibthorpe;  vicar  of  Brackley,  ii. 

102, 103. 
Sidney,  Sir  P.  author  of  Arcadiftt 

I.  449. 
Simnel,  an  impostor,  i^  328. 
Simon,  a  priest,  i.  328. 
Sinking  fhnd,  establiahed  b^  Mr. 

Pitt,  ii.  406. 
Sithric,  l)ftntfh  prince,  1.  65. 
Slave  trade,  (gee  Abdlitioii,  &t.\ 
Smith,  sir  Thomas,  linguist,  i.  449. 

sir  Sydney,  general,  ii.  43S. 

■  >'■■>■    AdtLtn,  philosophical  writ- 

ter,  ii.  482. 
-.-^-^  Bliiabeth,  lingnisf,  li.  466. 
Societies,  literary,  ii.  222, 484. 
fc-— ^— fc*  benevolent  and  religiosfj 

Ii.  994,  300,  478. 
Somers,  lord^  ii.  959, 9t 8, 284,311 
Somerset,  duke  of,  i.  385. 

earl  of,  (see  CHrre.) 

South  Sea  babble,  ii.33l. 
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(outhmmptoo,  ei^jrlpf,  ii.  159, 163« 
lliain,   Spanish  coloqies,  i.  347, 

395,  ii.  42,  63,  341,  400^  449. 
Ipensjcr,  the  e&der  9nd  yoangtr,  i. 
'  818—220. 

'"".    poet,  i.  449. 
Iporta,  Book  of.  ii.  35,  1Q4. 
Stafford,  ^^r^  of,  ii.  181, 
Hamp    act,  p.assed,  ii.  392— re- 
•  nealed,  334. 

fttar  chamber  court,  ii.  63,  63^  74. 
Statute,  bloody,  pa^^s^d  by  Henry 

VIII.  i.  370. 
Steele,  «ir  Richardi  i|i.  312. 
Slf^beq,  Hingi  i*.  14$— ISO* 
Qtevfart,  DugAld,  Q>et»pbyiiciap, 

ii.  483. 
Stillii»cfle«t^  bi^bop,  ii.  fill,  398. 
Strafford^  earl  of,  ii.  73—75^ 
S^rry*  farl  of^  ji.  383. 
Sweyne,  Danish  chiefs  i.  15,  76. 
^Hifl,  Deao,  ii.  311. 


TaUyera,  battle  of,  ii.  449. 
TeifnmQatbi  lord,  biographer,  ii. 

486. 
Templars,  kQigh|9,  i.  164. 
TempXe,  sir  W^  ii.  164,  178,  188, 

813,  218. 
Test  act  passed,  it.   166,   809— 

attempts  to  repeal  it,  S^l,  471, 

475. 
Tewksbury,  batUe  of,  i.  313. 
Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canter* 

bury,  i.  103. 
Theology,  theologiAQs,  i.  154, 254, 

862,  360,441,  ii.  36,  107,  206, 

898,371,472,478. 
Thorpe,  W.  aad  Taylqrj  martyrs, 

i.sao. 

Thoulouse,    marqais  de,  French 

admiral,  ii.  871. 
Ticonderago   aod    Crown  Point, 

(North    American    fortresses,) 

ii.  393,  397. 
Tilly  and  Grocyn,  eminent  scholars 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  i.444. 
Tillotson,  archbishop,  theological 

writer,  ii.  811,292,  304. 
Tilsit,  treaty  of,  ii.  448,  452. 
Tindal,  Tyndale,  translator  of  the 

Scriptures,  i.  371,  44p,  441. 
deiitical  writer,  iU  298,4W» 


Toleration,  tempomvy,  ii.  140,195, 

809— act    passed,   834,   891— 

letters  on,  306. 
Tonnage  and  poundage  taxes,  ii. 

52,60. 
T^ry,  origin  of  the  term,  ii.  180-^ 

tories,  278,  283,  318. 
Tosti,  brother  to  Harold,  i.  90. 
Tool6n,siege  of,  ii.  280— embavka* 

tifiA  a^  438. 
Tournay,  siege  and  capture  ef^  ii* 

882  348. 
Townshcnd,  lord,  ii,  819, 333. 
Trafalgar,  battle  of,  ii.  445. 
Treaties  of  peace,  i.  196, 838, 894, 

313,  340,  ii.  164,  178,  857,  399, 

353, 375,  408^  438, 453. 
Triple  alliance  concluded  by  sir 

W.  Temple,  ii,  164. 
Tromp,  Van,  Dutch  admiral,  ii. 

189. 
Tryers,  their  commission,  ii.806. 
Tudor,  Henry,  i.313— theTnden, 

accession  of,  i.  334. 
Tyler,  Wat,  heads  an  insnr-rection, 

i.  848. 
Tyrconnel,  earl  of,  ii.  885,845.  ' 
Tyrrel,  Walter,  kills  William  II. 

i.  133. 
sir  James,  i.  319,341. 

U. 

Uniformity,  act  of,  ii.  157,  807. 
Union  with  Scotland,  ii.  873,  874« 

— w  i  t  h  Ireland,  435,  436. 
United  Provinces,  (Holland,)  ii. 

188, 168, 167, 247, 400, 488, 456, 
United  States  of  America  declaied 

independent,  ii.  408. 
Usher,  archbishop,  theologian  aB4 

historiographer,  &c,  ii.  115. 
Utrecht,  peace  of,  ii.  885, 381.      • 
Uxbridge,  negociations  at,  ii.  8tt« 
Uxelles,  marshal  d*,  ii.  885. 

V. 

Yanburgh,  artist,  ii.  311. 

Vandyke,  artist,  ii.  118. 

Vansittart,  chancellor  of  th«  ex- 
chequer, ii.  451. 

Vendosme,  due  de,  ii.  888. 

Vere,  Robert  de,  i.  845. 

Venner  heads  an  innirrection,  ii. 
156. 
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Yernon,  admiral,  ii.  S41. 

Yenaillety  palace'ofy  ii.  412,  413, 
419. 

VieoDa  taken  by  Boooaparte,  ii. 
445 — congress  at,  454,  456. 

Villan,  manbal,  Freacli  general, 
II.  885. 

Villeroy,  marshal.  French  general, 
it.  878. 

Tilliers,  duke  of  BaekiDgham,  ii, 
fiO  56. 

Vincent,  St.  ii.  425. 

Virgil,  Polydore,  historian,  1.448. 

Virginia,  war  in,  it.  401. 

Tolusenns,  &  Roman  officer,  i.  9. 

Vortigern,  Vortimer,  ancien^  Bri- 
tish princes,  1.  41,  43. 

W. 

Walcheren,  expedition  to,  ii.  450. 

Waldenscf ,  i.  25Sv 

Wales  conquered  by  Edward  I. 

i.  206, 208. 

George,  prince  of,  ii.  409, 

411,451. 
dowager   princess    of,    ii. 

370,  386. 
— — — -  princess  of,  ii.  340,  447. 
•  princess  Charlotte   of^  ii. 


461,464. 
Wallace,  sir  William,  i.  210,  211. 
Waller,  poet,  ii.  116, 117. 
Waller,  6irWilliam,parliamentary 

general,  li.83. 
Wallingford  cabal,  ii.  144. 
Wallis,  Wilkins,  Ward,  Willis  and 

Wren,    first   members    of    the 

ftoyal  Society,  ii.  222. 
Walpole,  sir  Robert,  afterwards 

earl  of  Orford,  ii.337, 343,346. 
Walsingham,  secretary  to  queen 

Elizabeth,  i.  424, 433. 

. historian,  i.  331. 

Waltheof,  Saxon  chief,  i.  119, 120. 
Warburton,  bishop,  ii.  472, 485. 
Warren,  British  admiral,  ii.  349, 

853. 
Warren,  air  John  Borlase,  ii.  402. 
Warf¥ick,  Guy,  earl  of,  i.  217. 
— — :-  earl  of,  (the  king  ma- 
ker,) i.  303, 308, 312. 

'earl    of,    last    of  the 


Plantagenets.  i.  343. 
WMhingtoD,  general,  ii,  393, 394, 
401. 


Waterloorbattle  of,  tl.  459< 
Watts,  Dr.  theologian  and  psfl( 

ii.  473, 489. 
Wdlington,  general,  dnke  af, 

449,451,456. 
Wentworth,  (see  StralTord.) 
Wesley  and  Whitfield,    fc 

of  the  method ists,  it.  473. 
Wessex,  kingdom  of,  i.  47 — St 
Westminster  assembly,  ii,  105,  lli 

115,203, 
West  Indies,  conqnesfa  in,  ii.  3tl, 

372,374,399,421,422. 
Wharton,  earl  of,  statesaiaB,iiifr& 
Whigs,  their  origin,  ii.  180— cob- 

tests  with  the  torles,  ii.  238^ 

237,249,281,286. 
Whiston,  mathematician,  &c.  ii. 

299,  310. 
Whit^lft,  archbishop    of  Canter- 
bury, tiieologian,  i.44'l- 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  statesmao,  iL 

461. 
Whitworth,lord,  ii.  441- 
WiciLliffe,    British    reformer,  i. 

237,255,256,259,435. 
Wilberforce,  Wm.  statesman,  (kc 

Abolition  of  the  Slave  Tirade.) 
Wilfrid,  i,  97. 
William,  duke  of  Normandy,  i* 

88,    89,    90,    111— afterwards 

becomes  William  I,  (the  cod- 

querer)  i.  113--1S4. 
— II.     (Rufus)   i.    127- 

134. 


III.  (Prince  of  Orange) 
ii.  229—262. 

of  Malmsbary,  i.  156* 


Wilkes,  John,  ii.  3d0,  387 
Wilkins,  philosopher,  ii.  222, 
Winchester,  bishop  of,  brother  of 

Stephen,  i.  146. 
— —  bishop    of,    protectdr 

of  Henry  VI.  i.  290, 291, m 

299,  300. 
Wittenagemot,  Saxon  parliamest, 

i.50. 
Wolfe,  general,  killed  at  Quebec, 

ii.  364. 
Woltaston,  metaphysician,  ii.  488' 
Wolsey,  cardinal,  i.  357—364- 
Worcester,  earl  of,  i.  330, 331. 
Wren,  sir  Christopher,  philosopher 

and  architect,  ii.  221—223- 
Wriothesly,  chancellor  to  HesTf 

VIII,  i.  381,  385. 
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nTriotfaesly,  earl  of  Southamptoo, 

li.  153,163,220. 
PV^yndham,  sir  W.  ii.  338,  339. 


Y. 

rorky  city  of,  i.  180,  304,  309, 

ii.  82,  86. 
—   '       duke  of,  gaardian  to  Riph- 

mrd  II.  i.  240, 246. 
'  protector  to  HcDry 

VI.   i.308. 
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York,  dake  of,  brother  of  £dw.  V. 

i.  319. 
doke  of,  James,  brother  of 

Charles  II.  ii.  167,  177,  178, 

18a«  186. 
"  ■*'" Frederic,  son   of 

George  III.  ii.  422, 434. 


Z. 

Zuylestein,    ambassador    to     t|it 
prince  of  Orange,  ii,  197, 


ff*  Hughts,  Printer,  Maid$n  Lane,  C9vtnt  G«rtfff|. 
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